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QUEEN-EEGKAKT  OF  GBEAT  BBTTAIN  AND  ISELAND. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  most  propitions  gales  that  ever  speeded  a  favourite  of  fortune  t) 
the  possession  of  a  throne,  attended  Mary  princess  of  Orange  in  her  short 
transit  from  the  port  of  the  Brill  to  the  mouth  of  her  native  Thames. 
She  arrived  there,  glowing  in  health,  and  overflowing  with  joyous  spirits, 
brilliant  in  person,  and  smiling  with  success.  She  had  recently  been 
created  by  convention  joint  sovereign  with  her  husband ;  they  were  not  yet 
proclaimed,  as  their  signatures  to  the  Bill  of  Bights  were  expected  in 
return  for  the  election,  which  elevated  them  to  her  father's  throne. 
Mary  brought  in  her  train  her  domestic  rival,  Elizabeth  Villiers,  whom 
she  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  moral  courage  to  expel  from  her 
household.  William  of  Orange  had  not  dared  to  outrage  public  opinion 
in  Eugland,  by  making  this  woman  the  companion  of  his  expedition 
against  his  consort's  father ;  but  as  he  by  no  means  intended  to  break  his 
connection  with  her,  his  wife  was  doomed  to  the  mortification  of  chape- 
roning her  from  Holland.  Subservient  to  conjugal  authority  in  all 
things,  Mary  submitted  even  to  this  degradation.  The  success  of  William 
and  Mary  was  not  a  little  accelerated  by  the  publication  of  an  absurd 
prophecy,  which  affected  to  have  described  the  tragic  death  of  Charles  I., 
the  restoration  of  Charles  it.,  and  ended  by  declarmg  '*  that  the  next 
king  would  go  post  to  Rome ;"  all  of  which  was  to  happen  "  when  thero 
were  three  queens  of  England  at  the  same  time."  The  three  queens 
were  expounded  to  mean  herself,  Catharine  of  Braganza,  and  Mary 
Beatrice.^ 
Embarking  at  the  Brill,  Monday,  February  10,,  the  Orange  queen  was 
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at  the  Nore  February  12, 1689  :  her  landing  is  graphically  delineated 
in  the  second  of  the  contemporary  Dutch  paintings  at  Hampton-court. 
A  group  of  English  courtiers  are  bowing  down  before  the  princess ;  her 
page  is  laden  with  her  large  orange  cloak,  which  sweeps  the  ground. 
Her  gown  is  very  low  round  the  bosom,  looped  down  with  strings  of 
pearls ;  her  hair  is  dressed  with  lofty  comettes  of  orange  ribands  and 
aigraffes  of  pearls ;  the  purple  velvet  robe  shows  an  ostentatious-looking 
orange  petticoat.  Orange  banners  are  borne  before  the  princess,  and 
about  her.  Her  tall  lord  chamberlain,  hat  in  hand,  is  directing  her  at- 
tention to  her  grand  state  charger,  which  is  richly  caparisoned  with  purple 
velvet  saddle,  and  housings  emblazoned  with  the  crown  and  royal  arms 
of  Great  Britain,  and  led  by  her  master  of  the  horse.  Sir  Edward  Villiers. 
Girls  are  strewing  flowers.  Mary  is  attended  by  her  Dutch  lady  of 
honour,  in  lofty  stiff  head-gear  and  thin  long  waist  The  princess  made 
a  land  joumejr  to  Greenwich,  where  Anne  and  her  spouse  received  her 
at  the  palace.^  The  royal  sisters  met  each  other  *'  with  transports  of 
affection,"  says  lady  Churchill,  "  which  soon  fell  off,  and  coldness  en- 
sued." But  not  then ;  both  Maiy  and  Anne  were  too  much  elated  with 
'their  success  to  disagree  in  that  hour  of  joy  and  exultation — joy  so 
supreme,  that  Mary  could  not  dissemble  it  The  royal  barge  of  her 
exiled  father  was  ii^aiting  for  her  at  Greenwich-palace  stairs,  and,  amidst 
a  chorus  of  shouts  and  welcomes  from  throngs  of  spectators,  she  with 
her  sister  were  in  a  short  time  rowed  to  Whitehall-stairs,  where  she 
^  landed,  and  took  possession  of  her  &ther*s  palace.'  Her  husband,  for 
the  first  time  since  his  invasion,  came  to  Whitehall,'  throwing  on  the 
daughter  of  the  exiled  king  the  odium  of  the  first  occupation  of  his 
palace."  * 

Four  writers,  who  all  profess  to  be  eye-witnesses  of  her  demeanour, 
have  each  recorded  what  they  saw :  one  of  them,  a  philosophical  observer, 
Evelyn ;  another,  an  enemy,  lady  Chu?*chill ;  a  third,  a  panegyrist,  Oldr 
mixon;  and  the  fourth  an  apologist,  her  friend  Burnet.  Each  wrote 
unknown  to  the  other.  *'  She  came  into  Whitehall,  jolly  as  to  a  wedding," 
wrote  Evelyn,  "  seeming  quite  transported  with  joy."  Some  of  Mary's 
party  to  shield  her  from  the  disgust  that  eye-witnesses  felt  at  her 
demeanour,  declared  she  was  acting  a  part  that  had  been  sternly 
prescribed  her  by  her  husband.  Her  partisan,  Oldmixon,  enraged  at 
these  excuses,  exclaimed,  *'  If  they  had  seen  her  as  I  did,  they  would 
not  have  ventured  to  report  such  falsity  ;  so  far  from  acting  a  part 
not  natural  to  her,  there  was  nothing  in  her  looks  which  was  not 
as  natural  and  as  lovely  as  ever  there  were  charms  in  woman."* 
Lady  Churchill,  in  her  fierce  phraseology,  speaks  of  what  she  witnessed 
without  the  slightest  compromise,  and  as  her  assertions  are  borne  out  by 
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a  person  respectable  as  Evelyn,  she  may  be  believed :  "  Queen  Mary 
wanted  bowels ;  of  this  she  gave  unquestionable  proof  the  first  day  she 
came  to  Whitehall.  She  ran  about  it,  looking  into  every  closet  and 
oonveniency,  and  turning  up  the  quilts  of  the  beds,  just  as  people  do  at 
an  inn,  with  no  sort  of  concern  in  her  appearance.  Although  at  the 
time  I  was  extremely  caressed  by  her,  I  thought  this  strange  and  unbe- 
coming conduct;  for  whatever  necessity  there  was  of  deposing  king 
James,  he  wasr  still  her  father,  who  had  been  lately  driven  from  that  very 
chxunber,  and  from  that  bed ;  and  if  she  felt  no  tenderness,  I  thought, 
at  least,  she  might  have  felt  grave,  or  even  pensively  sad,  at  so  melan- 
choly a  reverse  of  fortune.*  But  I  kept  these  thoughts  in  my  own 
breast,  not  even  imparting  them  to  my  misti-ess,  the  princess  Anne,  to 
whom  I  could  say  anything."  As  the  conduct  of  her  mistress  had  been 
still  more  coarse  and  unnatural  than  that  of  her  sister,  lady  Churchill 
knew  that  she  could  not  blame  one  without  reflecting  severely  on  the 
other. 

The  following  apology,  made  by  her  friend  Burnet,'  weighs  more 
against  Maiy  than  the  bold  attaqk  of  her  sister's  favourite.  '*  She  put 
on  an  air  of  great  gaiety  when  she  came  to  Whitehall.  I  confess  I  was 
one  of  those  who  censured  her  in  my  thoughts.  I  thought  a  little  more 
derionsness  had  done  as  well  when  she  came  into  her  father's  palace,  and 
was  to  be  set  <xi  his  throne  the  next  day.  I  had  never  seen  the  least 
indecency  in  any  part  of  her  deportment  before,  which  made  this  appear 
to  me  so  extraordinary  that,  afterwards,  I  took  the  liberty  to  ask  her, 
'How  it  came,  that  what  she  saw  in  so  sad  a  revolution  in  her  father's 
person  had  not  made  a  greater  impression  on  herP  She  took  this 
freedom  with  her  usual  goodness,  and  assured  me  '  that  she  felt  the  sense 
of  it  very  lively  in  her  thoughts ;'  but  she  added,  'that  the  letters  which 
had  been  writ  to  her  had  obliged  her  to  put  oa  a  cheerfulness,  in  whicli 
she  might,  perhaps,  go  too  far,  because  she  was  obeying  directions.' " 
Thus  did  queen  Mary  throw  from  herself  the  blame  of  that  unfeeling 
levity,  which  had  revolted  even  the  coarse  minds  of  Burnet  and  lady 
Churchill ;  but  surely  the  joommands  of  her  partner  had  reference  only 
to  the  manner  in  which  she  acted  the  part  of  royalty  while  the  eyes  of 
her  new  subjects  were  upon  her ;  it  did  not  dictate  her  glee,'  when  she 
examined  into  the  state  of  the  goods  that  had  fallen  into  her  grasp  on 
the  evening  of  her  arrival,  and  betimes  in  the  succeeding  morning.  -He 
might  prescribe  the  grimace  he  chose  to  be  assumed  in  her  robes,  but  not 
her  proceedings  in  her  dressing-gown,  before  htfr  women  were  on  duty. 
"She  rose  early  in  the  morning,"  says  Evelyn,  who  had  a  relative  in 
waiting  on  her,  **  and  in  her  undress,  before  her  women  were  up,  went 
about  from  room  to  room,  to  see  the  conveniences  of  Whitehall.    She 
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slept  in  the  same  bed  where  the  queen  of  James  11.  had  slept,  and  within 
a  night  or  two  sat  down  to  basset.  She  smiled  upon'  all,  and  talked  to 
everybody,  so  that  no  Change  seemed  to  have  taken  place  at  court  as  to 
queens,  save  that  infinite  throngs  of  people  came  to  see  her,  and  that  she 
went  to  our  prayers.  Her  demeanour  was  censured  by  many.  She 
seems  to  be  of  a  good  temper,  and  she  takes  nothing  to  heart."  Mary 
took  possession  not  only  of  her  father's  house,  but  of  all  the  personal 
-property  of  her  step-mother  which  had  been  left  in  her  power,  among 
others  a  cabinet  of  silver  filigree :  "  It  belonged,''  says  Evelyn,*  "  to  our 
queen  Mary,  wife  of  James  IL,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  should  have 
been  generously  sent " — honestly,  would  have  been  the  more  appropriate 
term.  The  case  was  uglier,  since  her  old  father  had  sent  by  Mr.  Hayes 
— ^a  servant  kinder  to  him  than  his  own  child — ^a  request  for  his  clothes 
and  his  personal  property,  which  her  uncle,  lord  Clarendon,  with  a  sad 
and  sore  heart  observes  "  was  utterly  neglected." 

The  morrow  was  appointed  for  the  proclamation  in  London  of  the 
elected  sovereigns,^  although  it  was  Ash- Wednesday.  The  first  day  of 
Lent  was  then  kept  as  one  of  deep  humiliation :  strange  indeed  did  the 
pealing  of  bells,  the  firing  of  cannon,  and  the  flourishing  of  drums  seem 
on  that  daj',  which  was  most  inclement,  with  dismal  down-pouring  of 
wet.*  All  London  was,  however,  astir,  and  the  new  queen  earlier  than 
any  one.  About  noon  on  Ash- Wednesday,  February  13,  1689,  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  proceeded  in  state-dresses,  but  without  any  diadems, 
from  the  interior  of  the  palace  of  Whitehall  to  the  Banquetihg-house,  and 
placed  themselves  in  chairs  of  state  under  the  royal  canopy,  as  described 
in  a  letter  written  by  lady  Cavendish,  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
lady  Rachel  Russell.*  "  When  the  lords  and  commoners  had  agreed  upon 
what  power  to  take  away  from  the  king,  my  lord  Halifax,  who  is  chair- 
man, went  to  the  Banqueting-house,  and  in  a  short  speech  desired  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  in  the  name  of  the  lords,  to  accept  the  crown.  The 
prince  of  Orange  answered  in  a  few  words,  the  princess  made  curtsies. 
They  say,  when  they  named  her  father's  faults,  she  looked  down  as  if 
she  were  troubled." — ^*'  It  was  expected,"  said  Evelyn,  "  that  both, 
especially  the  princess,  would  have  showed  some  reluctance,  seeming, 
perhaps,  of  assuming  her  father's  crown,  and  made  some  apology,  testi- 
fying regret ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  appeared." 

As  soon  as  their  signatures  were  affixed  to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  William 
And  Mary  were  proclaimed  William  III.  and  Mary  11.,  sovereign  king 
and  queen  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland.  "  Many  of  the  churchmen,*' 
resumes  the  young  lady  Cavendish,  "  would  not  have  done  it  on  that 

»  Evelyn's  Diary.  ^  was  addressed  to  her  cousin.  Mrs.  Jane  Alling- 

a  Clarendon  Diary.  ton,  whom,  in  the  fashion  of  that  day,  she 

*  The  letter  is  extant,  in  the  collection  of  Ciills  Silvia,  and  herself  Dorind.u    She  gives, 

the  duko  of  D«^vonshire  :    I   saw,  however,  it  will  be  seen,  romantic  names  to  that  verj 

only  the  first  portion  uf  the  original  MS.    It  unsentimental  pair.  William  and  Mary. 
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day,  because  it  was  Ash- Wednesday.  I  was  at  the  sight,  and,  as  you 
may  suppose,  very  much  pleased  to  see  Ormanzor  and  Phenixana  pro- 
claimed king  and  queen  of  England,  instead  of  king  James,  my  father's 
murderer.^  There  were  wonderful  acclamations  of  joy,  which,  though 
they  were  very  pleasing  to  me,  thdy  frightened  me  too;  for  I  could  not 
but  think  what  a  dreadful  thing  it  would  be  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
rabble — ^they  are  such  a  strange  sort  of  people !  At  night,  I  went 
to  court  with  my  lady  Devonshire  [her  mother-in-law],  and  kissed  the 
qifeen's  hand,  and  the  king's  also.  There  was  a  world  of  bonfires  and 
candles  in  almost  every  house,  which  looked  extreme  pretty.  The  king 
is  wonderfully  admired  for  his  great  wisdom  and  prudence.  He  is  & 
man  of  no  presence,  looks  very  homely  at  first  sight :  yet,  if  one  looks 
long  at  him,  he  has  something  in  his  face  both  wise  and  good.  As 
for  the  queen,  she  is  really  altogether  very  handsome ;  her  face  is 
agreeable,  and  her  motions  extremely  graceful  and  fine.  She  is  tall,  but 
not  so  tall  as  the  last  queen  [the  consort  of  James  11.].  Her  room  is 
mighty  full  of  company,  as  you  may  guess."  At  this  memorable  draw- 
ing-room, the  princess  Anne  displayed  her  knowledge  of  the  minute  laws 
of  royal  etiquette.  The  attendants  had  placed  her  tabouret  too  near  the 
royal  chairs,  so  that  it  was  partly  overshadowed  by  the  canopy  of  state. 
The  princess  Anne  would  not  seat  herself  until  it  was  removed  to  a  cor- 
rect distance  fix)m  the  state-chair  of  the  queen  her  sister.^ 

Queen  Mary  was  neither  so  much  engrossed  by  her  inquisition  into 
the  state  of  the  chattels  her  father  had  left  in  his  apartments,  nor  by  the 
triumph  of  her  accession  on  that  memorable  Ash- Wednesday,  as  to 
leave  neglected  a  delicate  stroke  of  diplomacy,  whereby  she  trusted 
to  sound  the  real  intentions  of  archbishop  Sancroft.'  The  conduct  of 
the  primate  was  inscrutable  to  her  consort  and  his  courtiers.  No  cha- 
racter is  so  inexplicable  to  double  dealers  as  the  single-hearted.  When 
archbishop  Sancroft  resisted  the  measures  of  James  H.,  as  tending  to  bring 
back  the  corruptions  of  Rome,  no  one  of  the  Orange  faction  believed  for 
a  moment  in  his  sincerity.'  William  supposed  that  the  primate  and 
Mary  would  perfectly  understand  each  other,  and  she  had  the  same  idea, 
and  accordingly  despatched  Dr.  Stanley  and  another  of  her  chaplains  to 
Lambeth,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  important  proclamation-day,  to  crave 
for  her  archbishop  Sancroft's  blessing.  The  clerical  messengers  had, 
however,  other  motives  besides  this  ostensible  one ;  they  were  to  attend 
service  at  the  archbishop's  private  chapel,  observe  whether  king  James 
and  his  son  were  prayed  for,  and  bring  the  report  to  the  new  queen.' 

The  archbishop's  chaplain,  Wliarton,  went  to  his  venerable  master  for 
directions  as  to  ''  what  royal  personages  he  was  to  pray  for  in  the  service 

>  The  young  lady,  it  must  \)e  remembered,         '  Life    of  Archblfihop   Sancroft.   by  Dr 
■rasthediUKlner  of  William  lord  Ruasell.  IfOyley.     Wharton    has    likewi^'   r«'jited 

^  MiiS.  of  AiuiM  Garter  Idng-at-arm*.  tbeee  events  in  bis  curious  Latin  diary 
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for  Aih-Wednesday  afternoon." — "  I  have  no  new  directions  to  give 
you,"  replied  the  archbishop.  Wharton  had  resolved  to  take  the  oath  to 
William  and  Mary.  He  therefore  affected  to  consider  this  injunction  as 
a  permission  to  use  his  own  discretion,  and  prayed  for  the  newly-elected 
sovereigns.  The  archbishop  sent  for  him,  in  great  displeasure,  after 
service,  and  told  him,  "  that  henceforth  he  must  desist  from  this  inno- 
vation, or  leave  off  officiating  in  his  chapel."  The  expression  of  the 
archbishop  in  reproof  of  those  who  prayed  for  William  and  Mary  was, 
**  that  they  would  require  to  have  the  absolution  repeated  at  the  end  oi 
the  service,  as  well  as  at  the  beginning."  The  archbishop  then  admitted 
the  messengers  sent  at  the  request  of  the  queen  for  his  blessing.  **  Tell 
your  princess,"  answered  the  uncompromising  primate,  *'  first  to  ask 
her  father's  blessing;  without  that  mine  would  be  useless."*  The 
political  ruse  of  requiring  Sancroft's  benediction,  is  illustrative  of  Mary's 
wily  assumption  of  godliness ;  and  the  response,  of  archbishop  Sancroft's 
unswerving  integrity  in  testing  all  such  assumptions  by  the  actions  of 
the  professor. 

As  early  as  the  second  day  of  her  reign,  queen  Mary  manifested  inimi- 
cal feeling  towards  her  uncles.  Clarendon  had  retired  to  his  seat  in  the 
country,  for  repose  after  his  labours  in  the  convention ;  he  was  ill  and 
heart-sick  at  the  aspect  of  the  times.  He  wrote  an  epistle,  which,  doubt- 
less, contained  an  unwelcome  disquisition  on  filial  duty,  for  lady  Claren- 
don to  deliver  to  the  queen.  "  She  asked  my  wife,"  says  Clarendon,* 
"  t  What  has  he  to  do  with  the  succession  ?*  Lady  Clarendon  assured 
her  '  that  he  had  'acted  for  her  and  for  her  sister's  true  intei^est.'  She 
moreover  asked  her  majesty,  *  when  she  would  please  to  see  her  uncle  ?* 
To  which  queen  Mary  replied,  *  I  shall  not  appoint  any  time.'  Lady 
Clarendon  asked  *  whether  she  forbade  his  visits  V  The  queen  said, '  I 
have  nothing  to  do  to  forbid  anybody  coming  to  the  withdrawing-room, 
but  I  shall  not  speak  in  private  to  him.'  My  brother,"  continues  lord 
Clarendon,  "  told  me  that  the  new  queen  had  refused  to  see  him ;  but 
that  he  had  kissed  king  William's  hand,  w*ho  treated  him  civilly.  My 
brother  advised  my  wife  not  to  deliver  to  the  queen  the  letter  I  had 
written."  Three  days  afterwards,  queen  Mary  refused  to  see  the  little 
daughters  of  her  uncle  Lawrence  Hyde,  earl  of  Rochester.' 

The  new  queen  showed  her  zeal  for  church  reform,  by  expelling  from 
her  chapel  at  St.  James's  **  several  fiddlers,"  who  chiefly  sustained  the 
sacred  music  therein.  Her  majesty's  religious  deportment  at  public 
worship  gave  general  satisfaction,  but  the  behaviour,  of  her  spouse  scandal- 
ized all  who  saw  him  at  church,  where  it  was  his  pleasure  to  wear  his 
hat.  If  ever  he  happened  to  be  uncovered  during  the  solemn  recital  of  the 

1  Two  oontemporaries,  who  certainly  never  anthoritiefl  are  tlie  duke  of  Berwick,  in  bis 

ftiw  each  other's    historical  reminiscences,  Memoirs,  and  lord  Dartmouth,  in  his  Noie^ 

relate  this  remarkable  incident,  but  without;  *  Clarendon  Diary, 

muriring  the  day  when  It  occurred.    These  *  lUd. 
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litargy,  he  invariably  assumed  his  hat  directly  the  sermon  began.  His 
partisans  excused  this  conduct,  by  observing  that  such  was  the  custom 
among  the  Dutch  congregations.'  They  likewise  pleaded  that  the  Jews 
did  the  same ;  ^  but  members  of  the  church  of  England  did  not  like 
the  king's  irreverent  demeanour  a  whit  the  better  on  account  of  the 
ejcainples  he  followed.  The  queen's  suppression  of  "  fiddling"  was  uni- 
versally approved,  not  00  the  hat  of  her  Dutch  partner. 

King  William,  thoroughly  impatient  of  London  air,  and  of  all  the 
ceremonies  connected  with  his  accession,  hurried  the  queen  away  with 
him  to  Hampton-court.  It  was  the  custom  for  presentations  to  be  made 
to  the  queen  there  after  divine  service.  Lord  Clarendon  writes,  **  In  the 
evening,  March  3, 1689,  my  brother  Lawrence  told  me  that  he  had  been 
to  Hampton-court,  where  king  William  had,  at  last,  presented  him  to 
the  queen  ;  but  it  was  in  the  crowd,  as  she  came  from  the  chapel-royal 
in  that  palace.    He  kissed  her  hand,  and  that  was  alL"  ^ 

The  veteran  diplomatist,  Danby,  was  extremely  sedulous  in  his  visits 
to  Lambetii,  hoping  to  induce  archbishop  Sancroft  to  crown  the  new 
sovereigns.  The  archbishop  refused,  and,  as  well  as  the  queen's  uncle 
lord  Clarendon,  persisted  "  that  he  could  not  take  any  new  oath  of 
allegiance."  Four  of  the  bishops  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Tower 
by  king  James  II.,  with  two  others  of  their  episcopal  brethren,*  and 
several  hundreds  of  the  lower  English  clergy — among  whom  may  be 
reckoned  the  revered  names  of  Beveridge,  Stanhope,  and  Sherlock-^ 
followed  the  example  of  their  primate,  and  forsook  livings  and  property 
rather  than  violate  their  consciences.* ,  By  the  great  body  of  the  people 
they  were  infinitely  revei'enced,  but  from  the  triumphant  party  they 
obtained  the  rather  ill-sounding  designation  of  non-jurors,  or  non* 
swearers.  Queen  Mary  gave  Sir  Bpger  I'Estrange,  a  literary  partisan  of 
her  father,  the  cognomen  of  Lying  Strange  Roger,  Her  majesty  deemed 
it  was  an  anagram  of  his  name.  Her  late  chaplain.  Dr.  Ken,  bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  expressed  himself  indignantly  regarding  her  personal 
demeanour :  he  refused  to  quit  his  bishopric,  or  take  the  oaths  to  her. 
Queen  Mary  sarcastically  observed,  "  Bishop  Ken  is  desirous  of  martyr- 
dom in  the  non-juring  cause,  but  I  shall  disappoint  him."  There  was 
great  political  wisdom  in  this  observation,  yet  there  are  few  persons  who 
would  not  have  felt  grieved  at  standing  low  in  the  estimation  of  a  man, 
whose  moral  worth  ranked  so  high  as  that  of  Ken.  An  early  opportu- 
nity occurred  for  the  queen  to  reward  the  revolutionary  services  of 
Burnet,  by  his  promotion  to  the  valuable  see  of  Salisbury.  Her  majesty 

« 

1  Tlndars  Oootliivatioo.  juring  prelatee  who  reftued  to  take  (wths  of 

s  darendoa  Dfauy.  alleglanoe  to  William  and  Mary. 

s  Archbishop  Sancroft ;  Dr.  Ken,  btabop  of  ^  Lloyd,  bishop  of  St.  ABaph,  and  Tr&> 

Bath  and  Wells;  Dr.  E^eis  Timer,  bishop  lawny,  bishop  of  Bristol,  not  only  followed 

of  Ely;  Dr.  Lake,  bishop  of  Chichester;  Dr.  the  revolutionary  movement^  bat  bad  beea 

White,  bishop  of  Peterborough;   and  Dr.  ite agents. 

Lloyd,  bi^op  of  Norwich,  were  tbe  noo- 
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exercised  her  fanctions  as  the  "  dual  head  "  of  the  church,  by  a  personal 
exhortation  to  the  following  effect : — *'  That  she  hoped  that  I  [Burnet] 
would  set  a  pattern  to  others,  and  would  put  in  practice  those  notions 
with  which  I  had  taken  the  liberty  sometimes  to  entertain  her,"  adding 
a  careM  proviso  r^arding  Mrs.  Burnet's  habiliments.^  All  his  notions 
were  not  popular.  Burnet's  inaugural  pastoral  letter  was  condemned  by 
parliament'  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  the  new  bishop 
having  declared  that  William  and  Mary  exercised  their  regal  power  by 
right  of  conquest — a  distasteful  clause  to  the  victors  of  Solebay.  The 
execution  ,of  Dr.  Burnet's  pastoral  letter  w^  not  the  only  case  of  the 
kind  in  this  reign.  The  lords  sentenced  a  book  published  by  Bentley 
to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman  in  Old  Palace-yard,  entitled^ 
"  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  Conquerors."  * 

Though  Mary  had  undoubtedly  slept  at  Whitehall  ever  since  the 
12th  of  February,  the  night  of  her  arrival,  when  she  occupied  the  exiled 
king  her  father's  chamber  and  bed,  she  did  not  obtain  possession  of  the 
royal  state  suite,  called,  **  The  queen's  side,"  till  the  29th  of  that  month, 
several  days  after  her  recognition  as  joint  sovereign  of  Great  Britain 
with  William.  The  lord  chamberlain's  books  prove  that  William  signed 
a  formal  order  for  her  admission  by  his  own  sole  and  separate  royal  autho- 
rity, dated  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  directing  "  the  earl  of  Dorset, 
his  lord  chamberlain,  to  give  the  queen  access  to  her  apartments  in  his 
palace  of  Whitehall,"  excepting  those  which  the  king's  majesty  bad 
allotted  otherwise,  as  marked  by  him  in  the  margin.  Thus  the  queen's 
sovereign,  rights  did  not  even  give  her  firee  possession  of  her  own  apart- 
ments, for  a  portion  of  them  had  by  her  husband  been  arbitrarily 
awarded  to  some  other  person.  It  is  not  difficult  to  surmise  for 
whom  these  were  destined  by  WilUam.'  It  is  further  to  be  noted,  that 
William,  in  direct  violation  of  the  rights  vested  in  his  royal  consort 
as  joint  sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  omitted  her  name  in  all  the  lord 
chamberlain's  orders  and  domestic  warrants,  which,  till  the  spring  of 
1690,  are  in  his  alone,  without  the  slightest  allusion  to  her  regality. 

The  former  regalia  with  which  the  queens-consort  were  inaugurated 

was  not  deemed  sufficiently  symbolical  of  the  sovereign  power  shared  by 

Mary  II.,  and  a  second  globe,  a  sceptre,  and  a  sword  of  state  were  made 

for  her.*    An  alteration  of  fer  greater  import  was  effected  in  the>  corona* 

tion  ceremony.    The  oath  was  altered  decidedly  to  a  Protestant  tendency ; 

the  Sovereigns  of  England  were  no  longer  required  to  make  their  oath 

and  practice  diametrically  opposite.  The  coronation  morning  (April  11) 

• 

1  MS.  of  Burnet,  Harlefam  MSS.  nln,  and  above  all,  the  abstract  of  the  oorooa- 

*  MS.  Jotunal  of  the  House  of  Lords,  1693.  tion-service  forwarded  to  the  princess  Sophia 

*  Iiord-chamberlain's  boolcs.  At  Kensing-  at  Hanover,  Just  after  the  coronation  of 
ton,  filizaheth  Villiers'  apartments  were  close  James  II.,  shows  the  coronation-oath  before 
to  the  Icing's.  "Conduct  of  the  duchess  of  the  alteration  was  made.  King's  MSS.  Brit^ 
Marlborough."  Museum. 

*  Regal  Records,  by  J.  Planche,  esq.,  Me- 
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bronght  many  cares  to  the  triumphant  sovereigns.  Just  as  their  robing 
was  completed,  and  they  were  about  to  form  the  Westminster-hall  pro- 
cession, news  arrived  of  the  successful  landing  of  James  11.  at  Kinsale, 
in  Ireland,  and  that  he  had  taken  peaceable  possession  of  the  whole 
island,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  townst  At  the  same  moment  lord 
Nottingham  delivered  to  queen  Mary  the  first  letter  her  father  had 
ivritten  to  her  since  her  accession.  It  was  an  awful  one,  and  the  time 
of  its  reception  was  awful.  King  James  wrote  to  his  daughter,  '*  That 
hitherto  he  had  made' all  fatherly  excuses  for  what  had  been  done,  and 
had  wholly  attributed  her  part  in  the  revolution  to  obedience  to  her 
husband ;  but  the  act  of  being  crowned  was  in  her  own  power,  an4  if  she 
were  crowned  while  he  and  the  prince  of  Wales  were  living,  the  curse 
of  an  outraged  father  would  light  upon  her,  as  well  as  of  that  God  who 
has  conamanded  duty  to  parents."  If  queen  Mary  were  not  confounded 
by  thi^  letter,  king  William  certainly  was.  Lord  Nottingham,  who  re- 
corded the  scene  as  an  eye- witness,  declares  **  that  king  William  forth- 
with thought  fit  to  enter  into  a  vindication  of  himself  from  having  by 
harsh  authority  enforced  the  course  of  conduct  which  had  brought  on  his 
wife  her  father's  malediction ;"  and  he  took  the  opportunity  of  declaring, 
"  that  he  had  done  nothing  but  by  her  advice,  and  with  her  approba- 
tion." ^  It  was  on  this  memorable  occasion  that,  irritated  by  the  ill  news 
of  her  father^s  formidable  position,  the  queen  recriminated,  "  that  if  her 
father  regained  his  authority,  her  husband  might  thank  himself,  for 
letting  him  go  as  he  did,^^  These  words  were  reported  to  James  IE., 
who  from  that  hour  believed,  to  use  his  own  words, "  that  his  daughter 
wished  some  cruelty  or  other  to  be  perpetrated  against  him."  ' 

The  alarming  news  of  the  arrival  of  her  father  in  Ireland  was  commu- 
l^cated  to  the  princess  Anne  likewise,  while  she  was  attiring.  The  political 
prospects  of  the  Orange  party  seemed  gloomy,  and  the  ladies  at  the  toilet 
of  the  princess  Anne,  who  had  jeered  and  mocked  at  the  birth  of  the  dis- 
inherited prince,  were  now  silent  and  subdued.  Mrs.  Dawson  was  on 
duty ;  she  had  been  present  at  the  larth  of  the  exiled  prince  of  Wales. 
The  princess  Anne,  in  the  midst  of  the  apprehensions  of  the  moment, 
asked  Mrs.  Dawson  '*  whether  she  believed  the  prince  of  Wales  was 
her  brother  or  not?  " — "  He  is,  madam,  as  surely  your  brother,  the  son 
of  king  James,  and  of  his  queen,  as  you  are  the  daughter  of  the  late 
duchess  of  York ;  and  I  speak  what  I  know,  for  I  was  the  first  person 
who  received  ye  both  in  my  arms."*  Mrs.  Dawson  had  previously 
given  the  same  solemn  testimony  to  Anne.'  Such  conversations  as 
these,  occurring  as  they  did  at  the  actual  robing  for  the  coronation  of 
Mary  and  her  spouse,  resemble  more  the  passionate  dialogue  of  tragedy, 

1  MSS.  of  lord  Nottlng^iani,  printed   In         *  Memoln  of  James  IL;  holograph    in 

Dabymple's  Appendix.  '  Ibid.  Mai^berson's  Stuart  Paiiers. 
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where  the  identity  of  some  priacely  claimant  is  discussed,  than  the  dull 
routine  of  ceremonial  in  times  closely  approximating  to  our  own.  And 
then,  as  if  to  bring  this  drama  of  real  life  to  a  climax,  the  old  exiled 
king,  in  his  memoirs,  after  relating  the  horrid  observation  of  his  once- 
beloved  Mary,  bursts  into  the  following  agonizing  exclamations :  '*  When 
he  heard  this,  he  perceived  that  his  own  children  had  lost  all  bowels,  not 
only  of  filial  affection,  but  of  common  compassion,  and  were  as  ready  as 
the  Jewish  tribe  of  old  to  raise  the  cry, '  Away  with  him  from  the  face 
of  the  earth  I '  It  was  the  more  grievous,  because  the  hand  which  gave 
the  blow  was  most  dear  to  him.  Yet  Providence  gave  her  some  share  of 
disquiet  too ;  for  this  news  coming  just  at  their  coronation,  put  a  damp 
on  those  joys  which  had  left  no  room  in  her  heart  for  the  remembrance 
of  a  fond  and  loving  father.  Like  another  Tullia,  under  the  show  ot 
sacrificing  all  to  her  country's  liberty,  she  truly  sacrificed  her  honour, 
her  duty,  and  even  religion,  to  drive  oat  a  peaceful  Tullius,  and  set  up 
another  Tarquin  in  his  place."  * 

The  mere  ceremonial  of  the  coronation  of  Mary  II.  and  William  IIL 
sinks  into  flat  and  vapid  verbiage,  after  its  introductory  scenes  of  stormy 
passion.  Who,  after  the  awful  malediction  and  the  agonizing  bewail- 
ment,  where  the  tenderness  of  the  parent  is  still  apparent,  can  pause  to 
measure  the  length  of  trains,  or  value  the  weight  of  gold  or  the  lustre 
of  jewels  ?  The  strange  scene  of  recrimination  between  the  king  and 
queen  of  the  revolution,  must  have  taken  place  nearly  at  their  entering 
on  the  business  of  the  day.  It  explains  what  Lamberty,  who  was  present^ 
mysteriously  affirms,  *^  that  all  was  ready  for  the  coronation  by  eleven 
o'clock,"  but  such  were  the  distractions  of  that  eventful  day,  "  that  tha 
ceremony  did  not  commence  till  half-past  one." 

The  queen,  who  received  the  news  of  her  father's  landing  in  Ireland 
just  after  the  completion  of  her  toilet,  retired  from  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussion, to  perform  the  private  devotions  considered  suitable  for  her 
coronation-morning.  When  her  majesty  left  Whitehall,  which  was  an 
hour  subsequently  to  the  king,  she  was  attired  in  her  parliamentary 
robes,  furred  with  ermine ;  on  her  head  she  wore  a  circlet  of  gold  richly 
adorned  with  precious  stones.  In  this  array,  she  entered  her  chair,  and 
was  carried  from  Whitehall  palace,  through  the  Privy-garden,  up  West- 
minster-hall into  the  lai^e  state-room  called  *'  the  court  of  wards,"  where 
she  rested  herself  while  the  procession  was  set  in  order  in  the  halL 
The  place  of  the  princess  Anne  is  not  noted  in  any  account ;  in  fact,  her 
situation  rendered  it  imprudent  for  her  to  take  any  part,  excepting  that 
of  a  spectator.  Her  husband,  prince  George  of  Denmark,  went  in  the 
robes  of  an  English  peer  as  duke  of  Cumberland,  which  title  his  brother* 
in-law,  king  William,  had  recently  bestowed  on  him.  The  prince 
walked  next  to  the  archbishop  of  York,  and  took  precedence  of  the 

1  Memoirs  of  James  II.    Stuart  Papers,  Macpberson. 
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nobility.  The  peers  were  called  over  by  the  heralds  in  the  house  of 
lords,  and  the  peeresses  in  the  Painted-chamber,  "  where/'  adds  the 
herald,  ''their  majesties  were  graciously  pleased  to  be  present**— no 
doubt  for  the  purpose  of  specially  noting  the  absentees — *^  for,**  observes 
Lamberty,  "the  number  of  peers  and  peeresses  at  the  coronation  of 
William  and  Hary  was  remarkably  small,  and  not,  by  a  great  number 
equalling  the  procession  in  the  preceding  coronation.**  When  the  peers 
and  peeresses  were  drawn  up  in  order,  they  were  conducted  four  abreast 
from  the  court  of  requests,  down  the  great  stone  staircase,  into  West-^ 
minister-hall,  and  their  majesties  followed  them  by  the  same  way.^ 
William*s  position,  when  he  moved  forward  in  the  procession,  was 
8t:>oping  or  crouching.  It  is  the  remark  of  a  professed  admirer  '  of  his 
who  says  it  could  not  be  the  weight  of  the  crown  that  bowed  him, 
because  he  stooped  as  much  under  the  circlet  he  wore  previously  in 
parliament ;  besides,  he  seemed  cheerful  and  very  brisk ;  the  queen 
more  abundantly  so. 

The  coronation  medal  illustrated  the  sudden  dethroning  of  the  late 
king.  Phaeton  was  represented  as  stricken  from  his  car.  Neither 
the  subject,  nor  the  execution,  nor  the  motto,  was  greatly  relished; 
still  less  was  that  of  another  medal,  representing  the  British  oak 
shattered,  while  a  flourishing  orange-tree  grew  by  the  stem,  with 
the  motto,  "  Instead  of  acorns,  golden  oranges.** — "  Much  of  the  splen- 
dour of  the  ceremony,'*  continues  Evelyn,  '*  was  abated  by  the  absence  of 
divers  who  should  have  contributed  to  it.  There  were  but  five  bishops 
and  four  judges;  no  more  had  taken  the  oaths.**  In  all  probability,  the 
alarming  news  that  James  II.  was  then  reigning  in  the  green  island  had 
caused  the  absence  of  many  time-servers.  The  chief  peculiarity  in  the 
ceremcmy  was  that  of  the  double  regal  household,  and  the  addition  of  those 
who  carried  the  Tegnant-queen*8  orb,  regal  sceptre,  and  state  sword. 

At  the  recognition,  both  the  king  and  queen  appeared  on  the  plat- 
form, and  the  demand  was  made,  **  Whether  the  people  would  accept 
William  and  Mary  for  their  king  and  queen?**  The  answer  was,  as 
usual,  by  acclamation.  The  king  was  presented  by  the  bishop  of 
London;  the  queen  by  Lloyd  bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  When  the  first 
offering  was  to  be  made,  consisting  of  twenty  guineas  wrapped  in  a 
piece  of  rich  silk,  and  their  majesties  were  actually  kneeling  by  the 
altar,  the  envelope  was  found  there,  but  the  gold  was  absent  I  The 
grand-chamberlain  looked  aghast  at  the  lord  treasurer ;  the  lord  trea- 
surer returned  the  glance ;  then  each  demanded  of  the  other  the  guineas 
for  the  offering — ^none  were  forthcoming.  The  gold  basin  was  handed 
to  the  king,  the  king  was  penniless;  to  the  queen,  her  majesty  had  nu 
money ;  the  basin  remained  void.    A  long  pause  ensued,  which  every- 

1  Menin's  EnglUh  CcnroiiAtioDs  (William  and  Mary),  pp.  C-IC    Lambertj 
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ODe  began  to  deem  excessively  ridiculous,  when  lord  Danby,  who  bad 
bad  assuredly  enough  of  the  public  money,  drew  out  his  purse,  and 
counted  out  twenty  guineas  for  the  king :  the  basin  was  therefore  not 
«ent  empty  away.*  The  holy  Bible  was  presented  for  king  William  and 
queen  Mary  to  kiss.  The  Bible  thus  presented  is  now  at  the  Hague :  in 
tiie  title-page  are  these  words,  written  in  the  hand  of  the  queen :  ''This 
book  was  given  the  king  and  I  at  our  crovmation.  Mabie,  R."  '  Dr. 
Burnet,  the  new  bishop  of  Salisbury,  then  presented  himself  in  the 
pulpit,  and  preached  his  sermon,  which  lasted  just  half  an  hour,  and 
their  majesties  were  observed  to  be  very  attentive  to  it.  It  was  con- 
sidered to  be  an  excellent  one,  and  so  it  was — for  the  purpose,  as  an 
invective  on  the  queen's  father,  by  name,  from  beginning  to  end.'  The 
bishop  of  London  tendered  the  coronation-oath,  according  to  the  recent 
alterations,  **  to  maintain  the  Protestant  religion  as  established  by  law.* 
The  king  and  queen  replied  simultaneously  to  each  proposition,  blending 
their  voices  in  assent,  and  each  holding  up  the  right  hand :  they  like- 
wise kissed  the  book  together.^  When  the  sword  was  ofifered  at  the 
altar,  Mary  and  her  regal  partner  carried  it  between  them :  the  difiference 
of  their  stature  must  have  had  an  odd  e£fect ;  and  the  action  itself,  a 
diminutive  man  and  a  very  tall  fully  formed  woman  carrying  an  enor- 
mous sword  between  them,  rather  absurd.  The  ancient  coronation-ring 
by  which  England  had  been  wedded  to  her  royal  admiral,  James  II., 
still  encircled  his  finger,  for  he  mentions  his  struggle  to  preserve  it  in 
the  scene  of  his  direst  distress,  when  plundered  by  the  rabble  at  Fever- 
sham.  As  he  was  successful,  it  is  certain  that  this  ancient  gem  was 
never  worn  by  either  Mary  or  hefr  spouse.  There  exist,  in  fact,  accounts 
of  charges  made  by  the  court-jeweller  at  this  time  for  two  new  corona- 
tion-rings. The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  having  positively  refused  to 
crown  either  William  or  Mary,  his  office  was  performed  by  the  former 
tutor  of  the  queen,  Compton  bishop  of  London.  The  supporters,  the 
bishops  of  Durham  and  of  Bath  and  Wells,  were  absent :  one  was  infihn, 
the  other  said  "  he  would  not  come." 

Something  new  and  extraordinary  happened  in  every  part  of  the  coro- 
nation; and  ever  and  anon  fresh  tidings  respecting  the  progress  of 
James  II.  in  Ireland  were  discussed  between  the  parties  most  concerned. 
Queen  Mary  looked  hot  and  flushed,  but  when  commiserated  by  her 
sister,  she  gave  utterance  to  that  well-worn  royal  repartee,  **  A  crown, 
sister,  is  not  so  heavy  as  it  appears.''* 

1  Lamberty's  HUtoiy.  oorrect  in  modem  syntax,  our  readers  will 

*  lu  Macaulay's  England,  voL  i.  p.  394,  this  allow  that  Mary  possessed  some  genius  in 
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The  story  goes,  that  the  challenge,  when  given  at  the  banquet,  was 
accepted ;  for  an  old  woman  upon  crutches  hobbled  out  of  the  crowd, 
picked  Dymoke's  gauntlet  up,  and  retreated  with  singular  agility, 
leaving  a  lady's  glove  in  its  place,  in  which  was  an  answer,  time  and 
place  appointed  in  Hyde-park.  It  is  Certain  that  some  incident  of  an 
extraordinary  kind  connected  with  the  usual  challenge  of  the  champion 
took  place,  for  Lamberty  says,  "  When  the  time  an-ived  for  the  entrance 
of  the  champion,  minute  passed  after  minute.  At  last  two  hours  wore 
ftway ;  the  pause  in  the  high  ceremonial  b^an  to  be  alarming.  Sir 
Charles  Dymoke  at  last  made  his  entrance  in  the  dusk,  almost  in  the 
dark :  he  was  the  son  of  James  II.'s  champion ;  he  made  his  challenge 
in  the  name  of  our  sovereign  lord  and  lady,  Willi«m  and  Mary.  I 
heard  the  sound  of  his  gauntlet  when  he  flung  it  on  the  ground,  but  as 
the  light  in  Westminster-hall  had  utterly  failed,  no  person  could  dis- 
tinguish what  was  done  J*  The  circumstances  under  which  the  challenge 
was  made  are  thus  shown  by  Lamberty  to  haye  been  favourable  enough 
for  the  adventure  preserved  by  tradition.  A  person  unknown,  but 
stalwart  in  figure,  who,  by  his  attitudes,  seemed  im  excellent  swords- 
man, was  observed  to  pace  up  and  down  the  appointed  spot  in  Hyde- 
park  from  two  to  four  the  next  day.  The  Jacobite  Walk*  in  the 
park  was  probably  the  scene  of  this  bravado,  and  had  the  champion 
accepted  the  challenge,  a  general  engagement  might  have  ensued.  Dy- 
moke, however,  did  not  appear  to  maintain  his  own  defiance,  and  the 
champion  of  James  H.  went  his  way  unscathed  for  his  boldness.' 

Next  day  the  house  o^  commons  in  full  body  walked  from  West- 
minster to  the  Banqueting-house,  where  they  attended  their  majesties 
to  congratulate  them  on  their  coronation,  in  a  speech  which  we  do  not 
inflict  on  our  readers  at  length,  but  merely  quote  the  concluding  line, 
which  seems  to  allude  to  the  altered  coronation-oath :  '*  that  the  lustre  of 
their  deeds  might  eclipse  their  predecessors,  so  that  the  English  should  no 
longer  date  their  laws  and  liberties  from  Saint  Edward  the  Confessor's  days, 
but  from  those  of  William  and  Mary.**  To  this  address  the  queen  did  not 
reply.  Her  lord  and  master  huskily  and  briefly  answered,  '*  that  by  God's 
assistance  they  both  hoped  to  render  them  shortly  a  flourishing  people."  * 

The  royal  authority  of  Scotland  was  assumed  by  Mary  and  her  consort, 
without  a  trace  of  coronation  ceremonial.  In  truth,  the  commissioner 
could  not  get  at  the  Scottish  regalia,  as  it  was  safe  in  Edinburgh-castle, 
held  out  by  the  duke  of  Gordon  for  James  H.  The  earl  of  Argyle,  Sir 
James  Montgomery,  and  Sir  John  Dairy mple  of  Stair,  were  the  com- 
missioners sent  in  a  post-chaise  from  the  convention^  of  Scotland, 

1  Tbat  there  was  such  a  promenade,  -we  *  The  whole  scene   and   documents   are 

learn  by  Vernon's  letter  to  the   duke  of  given  from  the  ofBcial  account  of  the  transac- 

airewsbury,  vol.  1.  p.  89.  tion,  published  in  Edinburgh,  May  24, 16»9 ; 
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assisted  by  a  procession  of  those  of  the  Scotch  nobility  in  London  who 
could  be  induced  to  attend,  to  offer  the  sovereignty  of  "the  ancient 
realm  "  to  the  newly  consecrated  king  and  queen  of  England.  Mary  and 
William  entered  the  .jBanqueting-house,  Whitehall :  they  seated  them- 
selves on  a  throne  under  a  rich  canopy.  The  commissioners  having  been 
introduced  by  Sir  Charles  Cottrell,  the  earl  of  Argyle  prefaced  his  pre- 
sentation of  the  letter  from  the  estates  with  a  speech,  affirming  that  the 
king  and  queen  had  been  called  to  the  Scottish  throne  by  the  unanimous 
votes  of  the  senate.  But  in  reality,  Dundee  and  all  the  unequivocal 
friends  of  James  II.  had  left  the  house  of  convention  after  almost  fight- 
ing a  battle  there,  and  had  flown  to  arms  before  the  vote  was  passed. 
The  Scottish  corooation-oath  was  tendered  to  the  king  and  queen.  Loi*d 
Ai^le  pronounced  it  distinctly ;  Mary  as  well  as  William  repeated  it 
after  him,  holding  up  their  right  hands.  In  the  course  of  the  recital 
occurred  the  words,  '^  And  we  shall  be  careful  to  root  out  all  heretics," 
Here  king  William  interrupted  the  earl  of  Argyle,  and  said,  '*  If  this 
means  any  sort  of  persecution,  I  will  not  take  the  oath."  The  com- 
missioner replied,  "  It  was  not  meant  in  any  such  sense ;"  and  the  voices 
of  the  -king  and  his  consort  again  proceeded  in  unison.  Before  the  sig- 
nature, the  earl  of  Argyle  explained  to  their  majesties,  that  "  obstinate 
heretics  by  the  law  of  Scotland  can  <ndy  be  denounced  and  outlawed, 
and  their  movable  goods  confiscated.^  And  this  interpretation  appear- 
ing to  imply  "  no  persecution  "  in  the,  eyes  of  William  and  his  consort, 
the  ceremonial  was  completed,  each  signing  the  deed.  The  oath  of 
allegiance  to  William  and  Mary  was  remarkable  for  its  simplicity.  It  ran 
thus :  "  I  do  promise  and  swear,  that  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true  alle- 
giance to  their  majesties  king  William  and  queen  Mary.  So  help  me  God." 
When  the  coronation  was  over,  the  people  expected  to  see  the  king 
take  the  queen  in  grand  state  to  the  houses  of  parliament;  strange 
to  say,  although  -elected  by  them  to  the  regal  diadem  of  England,  her 
majetity  never  obtained  the  privilege  of  meeting  her  assembled  lieges^ 
although  the  Gazette  enumerates  king  William's  frequent  visits  to 
parliament,  both  before  and  after  the  coronation  of  himself  and  Mary. 
His  custom  was  to  go  privately  in  his  barge  from  the  water-stairs, 
his  Dutch  guards  lining  the  way;  yet  never,  by  any  chance,  is  the 
queen  named  as  his  companion  in  these  short  voyages  from  Whitehall- 
stairs  to  Parliament-stairs.  The  queen  never  was  permitted  to  have 
any  communication  with  her  parliament  excepting  by  means  of  deputa- 
tions carrying  addresses  to  her ;  and  her  usual  mode  of  receiving  them 
was,  seated  by  her  husband's  side,  in  that  fatal  Banqueting-hall  where 
the  last  tragic  scene  in  the  life  of  her  hapless  grandsire,  Charles  I., 
had  been  performed,  and  which  was  literally  stained  with  his  blood. 
When  it  is  remembered  how  sadly  and  solemnly  Mary  had  been  aocus^ 
^*)med  from  early  infancy  to  observe  the  anniversary  of  that  murder ; 
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how  she  had  been  taught  to  raise  her  little  hands  in  prayer ;  how  she 
had  seen  her  father  and  mother,  in  mourning  garb  and  bitter  sorrow, 
seclude  themselves  with  all  their  children  and  household,  and  pass  the 
30th  of  January  in  tears  and  supplications  to  Heaven,^  it  seems  passing 
strange  that  she  could  shake  off  her  early  impressions  so  &r  as  to  endure 
such  receptions,  especiaUyas  it  has  been  shown  that  her  customary 
observance  of  that  day  of  sad  remembrances  had  been  rudely  broken  by 
her  husband.' 

A  remarkable  feature  in  the  state  documents  of  William  and  Mary, 
was  the  perpetual  iteration  of  allusions  to  the  reign  of  their  dear  uncle, 
Charles  II.  This  peculiarity  was  not  lost  on  the  literary  Jacobites  who 
lurked  in  court ;  the  queen  was  accordingly  thus  greeted  in  one  of  their 
fiiequent  pasquinades : — 

**  Tour  royal  uncle  yon  are  pleased  to  own. 
Bat  royal  Ikther,  it  should  seem,  you've  none. 
A  dainty  mushroom,  without  flesh  or  bone, 
We  dare  not  call  you,  fur  it  seems  you  are 
Chreat  Charles'  niece,  o'  the  royal  cliaracter — 
Qreat  James's  daughter  too,  we  thought  you  were. 
That  you  a  father  had,  you  have  forgot, 
Or  would  have  people  think  that  he  was  not; 
The  very  sound  of  royal  James's  name 
As  living  king,  adds  to  his  daughter's  shame. 
The  princess  Mary  would  not  have  it  known. 
That  she  can  sit  upon  king  James's  throne  1"* 

Dissension  very  soon  ensued  between  the  princess  Anne  and  her  sister 
the  queen,  **  partly  arising,"  observes  lady  Marlborough,  "  from  the  con- 
viction of  William  III.,  that  the  princess  and  her  husband,  prince  George 
of  Denmark,  had  been  of  more  use  than  they  were  ever  like  to  be  again. 
Queen  Mary,  too,  soon  grew  weary  of  anybody  who  would  not  talk  a  great 
deal ;  and  the  princess  Anne  was  so  silent,  that  she  rarely  spoke  excepting 
to  ask  a  question.'*  Whilst  giving  the  world  these  characteristics  of  the 
royal  sisters,  the  writer  indulges  in  an  enthusiastic  flow  of  self-praise,  be* 
cause  she,  *'  by  earnest  representations,  kept  her  mistress  from  quarrelling 
with  the  new  queen.**  There  were  likewise  other  interests  at  stake ;  for 
if  we  may  believe  the  uncle  of  the  queen  and  princess,  strong  bribes  had 
been  promised  to  this  person  and  her  husband,^  for  the  service  of  inducing 
the  princess  Anne  to  give  precedence  to  her  brother-in-law  in  the  revere 
sionary  succession. 

Great  rewards  had  been  distributed  at  the  coronation  among  the  pro- 
moters of  the  revolutidn,  especially  those  who  held  situations  in  the 
households  of  either  Mary  or  Anne.  Lord  Churchill  received  the  title  of 
earl  of  Marlborough,  and  a  rich  income  arising  from  court  places ;  and 

>  Diary  of  Henry  earl  of  Claiendon.  Narrative  of  the  Revolution.    This  accom* 

*  I/Avaux'  Ambassaides.  plished  noble  deserves  belief,  because,  like 

*  Selected     abstract     from    Sir    Robert  Clarendon,  he  was  in  that   revolution  un« 
IbTDge's  MSS.  8taJ>*M  by  bribes,  self-interest,  or  treachery. 

4  Uke  wise.  Sheffield  duke  of  Buckingham's 
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from  this  time  his  wife,  whose  domination  over  the  mind  of  Xhe  princess 
Anne  rendered  her  the  ruler  of  her  fortunes  and  the  leading  spirit  of  her 
history,  will  be  known  by  the  name  of  lady  Marlborough.  But  the 
princess  Anne  found,  to  her  infinite  consternation  that,  whatsoever 
golden  harvests  other  agents  of  the  revolution  had  reaped,  she  herself 
was  likely  to  be  deprived  of  the  liberal  income  which  had  been  settled 
on  her  by  her  indulgent  sire.  William  HI.,  when  examining  the  trea- 
sury-lists, had  said  to  lord  Godolphin,  "  that  he  was  astonished  to  think 
now  it  was  possible  for  the  princess  Anne  to  spend  her  revenue  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  T*  ^  Now  Anne  had  been  malcontent  with 
her  father  for  not  adding  ten  thousand  pounds  to  this  allowance. 

It  had  been  discussed  in  the  royal  circle,  that  it  was  quite  a  novelty 
for  any  junior  branch  of  the  royal  family  to  receive  an  independent 
revenue.  These  were  ominous  hints  for  the  princess  Anne,  who  had 
actually  yielded  her  place  in  the  succession  to  her  brother-in-law  on  the 
promise  of  a  large  addition  to  her  revenue.  So  far  from  realizing  that 
promise,  king  William  seemed  to  consider  that  a  separate  table  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  any  cadet  branches  of  royalty.  Certainly  the 
king's  conduct  at  his  own  table  was  not  of  that  courtesy  which  would 
render  sustenance  at  his  board  during  life  a  very  pleasant  anticipa- 
tion. "  I C0UI4,*'  says  lady  Marlborough,  who  speaks  as  an  eye-witness, 
**  fill  many  sheets  with  the  brutalities  that  were  done  to  the  princess  in 
this  reign.  William  III.  was,  indeed,  so  ill-natured,  and  so  little  polished 
by  education,  that  neither  in  great  things  nor  in  small  had  he  the  man- 
ners of  a  gentleman.  I  give  an  instance  of  his  worse  than  vulgar  beha- 
viour at  his  own  table,  when  the  princess  dined  with  him.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  and  some  week?  before  the  princess  was  put  to  bed 
of  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  There  happened  to  be  just  before  her  a  plate 
of  green  peas,  the  first  that  had  been  seen  that  year.  The  king  without 
offering  the  princess  the  least  share  of  them,  drew  the  plate  before  him, 
and  devoured  them  all.  Whether  he  offered  any  to  the  queen,  I  cannot 
say,  but  he  might  have  done  that  safely  enough,  for  he  knew  she  durst 
not  touch  one.  The  princess  Anne  confessed,  when  she  came  home, 
that  she  had  so  much  mind  for  the  peas  that  she  was  afraid  to  look  at 
them,  and  yet  could  hardly  keep  her  eyes  off  them."  " 

Assuredly  hospitality  was  not  among  the  royal  virtues  on  the  throne : 
when  the  king  dined  at  St.  James's-palace,  no  one  was  permitted  to  eat 
with  him  but  the  marshal  Schdmberg,  and  some  Dutch  oflBcers.  If  any 
English  noblemen  came  in,  ac<5ording  to  their  national  custom  during 
the  royal  dinner,  they  stood  behind  William's  chair,  never  a  word  did 
the  monarch  speak  to  them ;  nor  were  they  invited  to  eat.  So  there  did 
the  haughty  English  stand,  humbled  witnesses  of  the  meal  of  the  Dutch- 

1  Condact  of  the  Dacbew  of  Marlborough.    The  amount  wan  really  32,O0OZ.  allowed  bj 
James  II.  '  Cioxidiict  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 
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men,  who  evidently  deemed  themselves  their  conquerors.  The  earl  of 
Marlborough  had  as  an  aide-de-camp,  a  young  noble  cadet  named  Dillon, 
who  had  formed  a  great  intimacy  with  Arnold  van  Eeppel,  the  hand- 
some page  and  favourite  of  the  Dutch  king.  Dillon  observed  to  Eeppel, 
•*  that  he  had  been  present  at  several  royal  dinners  before  he  heard  the 
king  utter  one  word  to  anybody  ;'*  and  asked,  **  Does  your  master  ever 
speak?** — "  Oh,  yes, "  replied  the  young  favourite  ;  "  he  talks  fast  enough 
at  night  over  his  bottle,  when  he  has  none  about  him  but  his  Dutch 
friends."  *  His  bottle  was  not  one  that  could  be  produced  l)efore  the 
proud  English  magnates,  who  were  too  apt  to  commit  excess  with  chaoi- 
pagne  or  buipmdy,  but  they  scorned  Hollands-gin.  Lady  Marlborough 
sent  for  young  Dillon,  and  questioned  him  .on  what  he  saw  and  heard  at 
the  king's  table.  The  boy  told  the  truth,  which  was  what  her  spouse 
did  not ;  he  said,  **  that  he  never  saw  any  man  treated  with  such  neglect 
and  contempt  as  lord  Marlborough." — **  It  is  just  what  he  deserves,**  ex- 
claimed the  gracious  helpmate,  who  had  certainly  led  him  into  this  awk- 
ward situation  ;  "  he  should  have  considered  how  much  better  he  was 
off  some  months  ago.*'  This  speech  marks  the  earliest  period  that  can 
be  traced  of  enmity  expressed  by  the  favourite  of  the  princess  Anne  to- 
wards the  sovereign  of  the  revolution.  From  the  same  source — the  gos- 
siping of  the  two  pages,  Eeppel  and  Dillon,  king  William  was  reported 
to  have  said,  *'  that  lord  Marlborough  had  the  best  talents  for  war  of  any 
one  in  England ;  but  he  was  a  vile  man,  and  though  he  had  himself  pro- 
fited by  his  treasons,  he  abhorred  the  traitor.*! ' 

When  the  changes  took  place  at  the  revolution,  Anne  was,  with  her 
favourite,  very  vigilant  to  secure  all  that  could  accrue  for  their  personal 
convenience.  They  had  fixed  their  desires  on  those  splendid  apart- 
ments at  Whitehall  which  had  been  built,  rebuilt,  and  fitted  up  several 
times  by  Charles  U.  to  indulge  the  luxury  of  the  duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth. This  grant  king  William  had  promised  Anne  before  the 
arrival  of  her  sister.  When  queen  Mary  was  settled  at  Whitehall,  the 
earl  of  Devonshire,  who  had  a  great  taste  for  balls,  made  interest  with 
her  majesty  to  be  put  in  possession  of  them,  declaring*  *'  that  these 
apartments  were  the  best  in  England  for  dancing."  The  princess 
averred,  '*  that  she  desired  these  apartments  because  of  their  easy  access 
and  vicinity  to  those  of  the  queen,"  and  that  "  she  was  ready  to  give 
up  the  Cockpit  in  exchange  for  them."  Unfortunately,  queen  Maiy 
happened  to  say,  "  she  would  consult  the  earl  of  Devonshire  on  the  sub- 
ject," which  gave  her  sister  high  displeasure.  The  princess  sullenly 
observed,  **  whichever  way  he  decided,  sJie  would  not  take  the  earl  of 
Devon8hir8*s  leavings."  *  It  appears  that  king  William  interposed  his 
authority  that  the  princess  Anne  might  have  the  benefit  of  his  promise, 
and  she  remained  in  full  possession  of  the  Cockpit,  and  of  these  coveted 
1  Carte  Papen.  '  Ubid.  '  Ooodact  of  the  Dachess  of  Marlboroagih. 
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Richard  HI.  was  alarming  to  the  court  ?"  "  Becanse,"  replied  the  great 
man,  **  the  death  of  Henry  VL  will  remind  the  people  of  ^ng  James  11., 
now  living  in  France,*'* — a  speech  which  proves  that  hulls  are  not 
limited  to  Irish  eloquence.  Some  historical  lines  were  promulgated 
about  the  same  period,  which  explain  the  apprehension  of  queen  Mary 
and  her  master  of  the  revels. 

**  Ob,  we  have  beard  tbat  imirfons  sodb  befbre 
Rebelled  for  crowns  their  royal  parents  wore; 
Bat  of  unnatural  daughters  rarely  hear. 
Save  these  of  hapless  James,  and  those  of  ancient  Lear. 
Tet  worse  than  cruel,  scornful  Goneril,  thou ; 
She  took  but  what  her  monarch  did  allow, 
But  thou,  mbre  impious,  robb'st  thy  father^  brow  1"  i 

After  such  an  exhortation,  few  persons  can  wonder  that  the  macmificent 
tragedy  of  Lear  was  viewed  by  Mary's  theatrical  critic  as  a  Jacobitical  libel. 

Lord  Nottingham,  in  his  news-letter  descriptive  of  the  movements  of 
his  royal  lady  at  this  juncture,  continues  to  narrate — **  Her  majesty, 
being  disappointed  of  her  second  play,  amused  herself  with  other  diver- 
sions. She  dined  at  Mrs.  Graden's,  the  famous  woman  in  the  hall,^  that 
sells  fine  ribbons  and  head-dresses.  From  thence  she  went  to  Mrs.  Fer- 
guson's to  De  Yett's,  and  other  Indian  houses,  but  not  to  Mrs.  Potter's, 
though  in  her  way.  Mrs.  Potter  said,  *  that  she  might  as  well  have 
hoped  for  that  honour  as  others,  considering  that  the  whole  design 
of  bringing  in  queen  Mary  and  king  William  was  hatched  at  her 
house;'  but  it  seems,  that  since  my  lord  Devonshire  has  got  Mrs. 
Potter  to  be  laundress,  she .  has  not  had  much  countenance  of  the 
queen."  These  tours  through  the  curiosity-shops,  then  called  Indian 
houses,  were  rather  more  respectable  than  the  next  freak  queen  Mary 
thought  fit  to  indulge  in.  The  queen  had  heard  that  Mrs.  Wise,  a 
famous  fortune-teller,  had  prophesied  that  king  James  II.  should  be 
restored,  and  that  the  duke  of  Norfolk  should  lose  his  head.  ''  The 
last,"  adds  lord  Nottingham,  in  comment,  **  I  suppose  will  be  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  first."  Her  majesty  went  in  person  to  the 
fortune-teller,  to  hear  what  she  had  to  say  regarding  her  future  destiny 
—evidently  to  know  if  report  had  spoken  truly,  and  whether  she  might 
reckon  her  hapless  sire  among  the  dead  ;  but  obtained  not  the  gratifi- 
cation of  her  profane  curiosity.  The  witch-woman  was  a  perverse 
•lacobite,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  tenour  of  her  prophecies,  and 
positively  refused  to  read  futurity  for  her  majesty,*  King  William  was 
completely  incensed ;  his  reprimand  was  not  only  severe,  but  public. 
Whether  the  visit  to  the  fortune-teller  ever  came  to  his  ears  is  doubtful, 
but  his  wrath  was  particularly  excited  by  the  dinner  at  Mrs.  Graden's. 

1  Oolley  Gibber's  Apology,  s  Either     Westminster-hall     or    Exetofv 

*  MS.  in  possession  of  lady  Strange.    Few  change,  which  were  two  bazaars  at  that  tiOM 

of  the  relics  in  that  collection  of  historical  *  ]^rd  NottingbamV  letter. 

songs  and  poems  are  later  than  the  year  1693. 
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In  terms  not  to  be  repeated  here,  (but  which  proved  that  his  majesty, 
although  a  Dutchman,  was  a  proficient  in  the  English  vulgar  tongue,) 
he  observed  to  the  queen,  that  he  heard  "  she  had  dined  at  a  house  0/ 
iU  repute  ,*"  and  added,  with  some  liUle  humour,  that  the  next  time  she 
went  to  such  a  place,  he  thought  it  was  only  proper  that  he  should  be 
of  the  party."  The  queen  replied,  in  excuse,  "  that  the  late  queen 
[Mary  Beatrice]  had  done  the  same. — More  was  said,"  concludes  lord 
Nottingham,  ^  than  ever  was  heard  before ;  but  it  was  borne  like  a  good 
wife,  who  amuses  herself  with  walking  six  or  seven  miles  every  day, 
with  looking  after  her  buildings,  making  of  fringe,  and  such  like  inno- 
cent things."  The  queer's  curiosity  was  by  no  means  restrained  by  her 
husband's  reproof,  rude  as  it  was,  for  she  afterwards  went  to  visit  a 
place  of  entertainment  on  the  Thames  called  "  the  Folly."  According  to 
the  description  of  a  very  coarse  delineator  of  London,  her  contemporary, 
this  floating  ark  of  low  dissipation  well  deserved  its  name.^  ^  The  cen- 
sures of  the  town,"  wrote  Lord  Nottingham,  **  were  loud  on  the  queen's 
utter  absence  of  feeling  in  regard  to  her  father."  Her  conduct  provoked 
another  fierce  satire,  which  was  handed  about  in  manuscript  among  the 
coflfee-houses,  where  Dryden  and  the  literati  of  the  day,  and  the  wits  of  the 
court,  did  congregate.  In  lines  of  great  power,  portraits  were  drawn  of 
queen  Mary  and  the  princess  Anne,  as  the  elder  and  the  younger  Tullia :  ^ 

*«  In  time  when  princes  cancelled  natore's  law, 
In '  Declarations '  ^  which  themselves  did  draw ; 
^  When  children  used  their  parents  to  disown, 

/  And  gnawed  their  way  like  vipers  to  a  crown— 

The  king  removed,  the  assembled  states  thought  fit 
That  Tarqnin  in  the  vacant  throne  should  sit, 
Voted  him  regnant  in  the  senate-house, 
And  with  an  empty  name  endowed  his  spouse — 
That  elder  Tullia,  who  some  authors  feign, 
Drove  o'er  her  father's  trembling  corpse  a  wain; 
But  sAe,  more  guilty,  numerous  wains  dil  drive. 
To  crush  her  father  and  her  king  alive, 
And  in  remembrance  of  his  hastened  &1U 
Besolved  to  institute  a  weekly  ball ! 
She,  jolly  glutton,  grew  in  bulk  and  chin, 
'  Feasted  in  raphie,  and  enjoyed  her  shi ; 
Tet  when  she  drank  cool  tea  in  liberal  sups. 
The  sobbing  dame  was  maudlin  in  her  cups." 

As  for  Marlborough,  his  treachery  to  his  master  is  discussed  with  a 
pen  of  fire,  and  a  sketch  added  of  his  wife : — 

**  His  haughly  female  who,  as  folks  declare, 
Did  always  toss  proud  nostrils  to  the  air, 
Was  to  the  younger  Tullia'  governess, 
And  did  attend  her  when,  in  borrowed  dress. 
She  fled  by  night  from  Tnllius  in  distress ; 

*  Ward's  Picture  of  ijondon.  landing.    In  it  be  allured  all  intention  of 

»  The  "Declaration"  is  here  alluded  to,     ain.Jng  at  the  ci-own. 
dtaseminated  by  the  {M-inoe  of  Orange  ai  Lie         *  Ttie  princess  Anne. 
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A  danghter  who  by  Utters  brvught  his/oeit 
And  tiaed  all  arts  her  father  to  depose— 
A  father  always  generously  bent. 
So  kind,  that  he  her  wishes  would  prerent." 

The  author  of  this  severe  satire  must  have  been  iDtimately  acquainted 
with  the  interior  history  of  the  royal  family,  since  the  treacherous  letter 
written  by  Anne  at  the  same  time  with  that  affected  one  of  duty  left  on 
her  table,  slept  in  the  obscurity  6f  William  III.*s  private  box  at  Ken- 
sington till  George  III.  opened  it  to  Sir  John  Dalrymple :  even  now  it 
is  scarcely  known.  The  comparison  of  the  family  of  Tullius  made  by 
James  11.  himself,  whose  manuscript  memoirs  were  then  not  only 
unpublished  but  unknown,  shows  that  the  writer  of  this  extraordinary 
poem  must  have  been  deep  in  the  hidden  archives  of  the  royal  family. 
Count  Hamilton,  who  had  lingered  at  the  court  of  England  in  hopes  of 
doing  some  mischief  in  behalf  of  his  master,  might  have  been  the 
author.  Mary  II.  foimd  him  among  her  courtiers  at  her  accession :  he 
was  her  relative  by  descent  from  the  royal  line  of  Stuart ;  he  affected 
great  zeal  for  her  interest,  and  undertook,  with  the  gayest  air  in  the 
world,  to  induce  lord  Tyrconnel,  the  lord-lieutenant  (who  had  married 
his  brother's  widow,  Frances  Jennings),  to  give  up  Ireland  into  the 
hands  of  king  William.  Lord  Clarendon,  who  had  lately  been  lord- 
lieutenant  there,  and  was  more  of  a  patriot  than  a  partisan,  alarmed  at 
the  peril  of  the  Protestant  community,  overcame  his  abhorrence  for 
William  sufficiently  to  offer  his  assistance  in  obtaining  the  allegiance  oi 
the  Irish  without  bloodshed.  The  newly  elected  sovereigns,  enraged 
that  the  oath  he  had  sworn  to  his  royal  brother-in-law  prevented  him 
from  taking  another  to  them,  treated  contumeliously  the  only  honest 
statesman  who  came  in  contact  with  them.  The  advice  of  the  gay 
deceiver,  Hamilton  (although,  if  he  had  a  religion,  he  was  of  the  diurch 
of  Rome),  was  preferred,  and  off  he  went,  as  plenipotentiary,  to  Tyr- 
connel. The  way  in  which  he  performed  his  mission  was,  by  persuading 
Tyrconnel  to  hold  out  the  kingdom  for  James  11.  When  the  news  came 
of  the  part  acted  by  Hamilton,  the  heir  of  Sir  William  Temple,  who  had 
accepted  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  and  had  advised  the  measure, 
,  drowned  himself  at  London-bridge.  Suicide  had  become  hideously  pre- 
valent in  England  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

While  queen  Mary  was  in  London,  endeavouring  to  revive  the  spirit 
of  gaiety  which  had  for  ever  departed  from  Whitehall,  her  sister  re- 
mained at  Hampton-court,  where  she  awaited  her  accouchement.  Al- 
though the  whole  hopes  of  the  country  were  fixed  on  the  expected  off- 
spring of  Anne,  and  she  was  thus  rendered  in  some  degree  a  person  of 
more  importance  than  either  of  the  sovereigns,  her  pecuniary  anxieties 
continued ;  and  if  the  narrative  of  her  favourite  may  be  credited,  she 
did  not  receive  a  single  payment  of  money  throughout  the  year  1689,  oi 
rather,  from  the  time  of  the  departure  of  her  father  from  England. 
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The  qaeen  took  up  her  residence  at  Hampton-court.  The  manner  of 
life  led  there  by  her  and  her  spouse  is  dimly  remembered  by  tradition. 
When  the  king  used  to  walk  with  her  across  the  halls  and  courts  of  that 
antique  palace,  he  never  gave  the  queen  his  arm,  but  hung  on  hers,  and 
the  difference  of  their  size  and  stature  almost  provoked  risibility.  The 
king  every  day  seemed  to  grow  smaller  .md  leaner,  beneath  the  pressure 
of  the  cares  which  his  three  crowns  had  brought  him ;  whilst  Mary, 
luxuriating  in  her  native  air  and  the  pleasures  of  her  English  palaces, 
seemed  to  increase  in  bulk  every  hour.  She  took  a  great  deal  of  exor- 
cise, but  did  not  try  abstinence  as  a  means  of  reducing  her  tendency  to 
obesity.  She  used  to  promenade,  at  a  great  pace,  up  and 'down  the 
long  straight  walk  under  the  wall  of  Hampton-court.  As  her  majesty 
was  attended  by  her  Dutc^i  ladies,  the  common  people  who  gazed  on 
their  foreign  garb  and  mien  styled  this  promenade  **  Frow-walk.'*  It  is 
deeply  shadowed  with  enormous  elms  and  chestnuts,  the  frogs  from  the 
neighbouring  Thames,  to  which  it  slants,  continuing  to  recreate  them- 
selves there,  after  queen  Mary  and  her  Dutch  ladies  passed  away  and 
were  forgotten,  the  name  of  Frow-walk  is  now  lost  in  that  of  Frog-walk. 
In  the  first  year  of  queen  Mary's  reign,  most  of  her  household  were 
Dutch ;  but.  some  few  of  the  higher  offices  were  given  to  Enjglish.  Her 
majesty's  lord-chamberlain  was  lord  Wiltshire;  her  vice- chamberlain, 
"  Jack  Howe  "  (familiarly  so  called) ;  her  equerry.  Sir  Edward  Villiers ; 
her  first  lady  and  mistress  of  her  robes,  the  countess  of  Derby.  Madamu 
Stirum,  who  had  accompanied  her  majesty  from  Holland,  returned  iu 
great  dudgeon,  because  she  could  not  be  her  first  lady  in  England.^ 
The  daily  routine  of  the  life  of  William  and  Mary  is  only  to  be  found  in 
the  ephemeral  lines  of  tbat  day,  as : — 

'*  HAMFTOir-OOUBT  LiFB,  IN  16S9. 

"Mr.  Dean  says  gnce  with  a  reverend  face, 
*  Make  room !'  cries  8ir  Thomas  Dupipa ;  > 
Then  Bentinck  up-Iocks  his  king  in  a  box. 
And  you  see  him  no  more  until  supper." 

Supper  took  place  at  half-past  nine ;  by  half-past  ten,  royalty  and  the 
loyal  household  were  snoring.  If  queen  Mary  had  to  write  a  letter  or 
despatch  at  eleven  at  night,  she  could  not  keep  her  eyes  open.  The 
regal  dinner-hour  was  half-past  one,  or  two  at  the  latest,  and  breakfast 
was  at  an  hour  proportionably  early.  Like  every  one  descended  from 
lord  chancellor  Clarendon,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  her  uncle, 
Henry  earl  of  Clarendon,  the  queen  indulged  in  eating  rather  more  than 
did  her  good :  her  enemies  accused  her  of  liking  strong  potations.  Tha 
elegance  of  her  figure  was  injured  by  a  tendency  to  rapid  increase,  on 
which  the  lampoons  of  her  political  opponents  did  not  fail  to  dwell.    She 

1  Ixnvl-chtimberlainiB  books,  and  Lamberty.     minster-abbey,  notices  that  he  wa«  gentlo* 
s  Sir    T.   Duppa's   monmueni,   at  West-     nuui-uaher  to  king  William.    , 
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was  scarcely  twenty-eight  years  of  age  when  she  became  qneefi  of  Eng- 
land, but  her  nymph-like  beauty  of  face  and  form  was  amplified  into 
the  comeliness  of  a  tall,  stout  woman. 

The  princess  Anne  was,  at  this  time,  living  dependent  on  the  bounty 
of  her  sister  and  brother-in-law,  at  Hampton-couii;.  Here  she  waa 
treated,  it  is  true,  as  princess,  but  was  forced  to  owe  to  them  the  supply 
of  the  very  bread  she  ate  at  their  table.  The  Gazette  of  July  24  aii- 
nounced,  "This  morning,  about  four  o'clock,  her  royal  highness  the 
princess  Anne  of  Denmark  was  safely  delivered  of  a  son,  at  Hampton- 
court  Queen  Mary  was  present  the  whole  time,  about  three  hours ; 
and  the  king,  with  most  of  the  persons  of  quality  about  the  court,  came 
into  her  royal  l^ighness's  bedchamber  before  she^vas  delivered.  Her 
royal  highness  and  the  young  prince  are  very  well,  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  their  majesties  and  the  joy  of  the  whole  court,  as  it  will, 
doubtless,  be  of  the  whole  kingdom."  The  existence  of  an  heir  to  the 
throne,  who  would  be  assuredly  educated  in  Protestant  principles,  wai* 
deemed  by  the  queen  to  be  the  best  security  against  the  restoration  ol 
the  Roman  catholic  line  of  Stuart.  The  infant  was  baptized  William, 
in  Hampton-court  chapel.  The  king  and  queen  stood  sponsors  :  they 
proclaimed  him  duke  of  Gloucester  the  same  day,  and  were  generally 
understood  to  regard  him  as  their  adopted  son.  He  was  not  created 
duke  of  Gloucester,  because  his  mother  considered  that  title  as  dread- 
fully unlucky.^  The  queen  paid  great  attention  to  her  sister  during  a 
long  period  of  weakness  and  ill-health.  Her  majesty  was,  however, 
deeply  incensed  to  find,  even  before  the  princess  was  wholly  recovered, 
that  she  was  secretly  making  interest,  by  the  agency  of  lady  Marl- 
borough, with  some  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  to  move  that  an 
independence  might  be  settled  on  her  according  to  promise.  600,000^. 
had  been  voted  by  the  commons  as  the  civil  list  of  William  and  Mary, 
and  it  was  then  specified  that  the  princess  Anne  was  to  be  provided  for 
out  of  it.  One  night  the  queen  took  the  princess  severely  to  task,  ask- 
ing her,  **  What  was  the  meaning  of  the  proceedings  in  the  house  of 
commons  ?"  Anne  replied,  that  "  she  heard  her  friends  there  wished  to 
move  that  she  had  some  settlement.*'  The  queen  replied  tartly,  with  . 
a  most  imperious  air,  "  Friends  ?  Pray,  what  friends  have  you  but  the 
king  and  me  ?"  Anne  repeated  the  dialogue  to  lady  Marlborough  with 
more  anger  than  she  had  ever  before  been  known  to  express.  King 
William  prorogued  the  parliament  just  as  provision  for  Anne  was  about 
to  be  made.'  The  princess  was  burdened  with  debt  and  care,  and  other 
sorrows  began  to  press  heavily  upon  her.  During  the  first  two  months 
of  the  existence  of  the  young  prince,  his  death  was  frequently  expected  ; 
his  size  was  diminutive,  and  his  constitution  very  weakly.  A  |)erpetual 
change  of  nurses  was  the  remedy  proposed :  the  poor  infant  seems  lo 

*  Hoopf  r  MSS.  '  Conduct  of  the  Duchese  of  Marlborough. 
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have  been  brought  to  the  last  gasp  by  this  plan.  One  day,  a  fine-looking 
Toung  qiiakeress,  a  Mrs.  Pack,  came  from  Kingston,  with  a  baby  of  a 
month  old  at  her  breast :  she  wished  to  tell  the  princess  Anne  of  a 
remedy  that  had  done  her  children  good.  When  the  prince  of  Denmark 
saw  her,  he  begged  she  would  go  to  bed  to  the  pining  and  sickly  heir  of 
Great  Britain,  who  was  that*evening  expected  to  breathe  his  last.  The 
young  quakeress  complied  ;  the  infant  duke  imbibed  nourishment 
eagerly  from  her,  and  from  that  hour  his  mother  felt  hopes  of  rearing 
him.* 

King  William  went  from  Hampton-court  to  Newmarket,  October, 
1689,  in  one  day :  this  was  considered  surprising  expedition.  He  passed 
whole  days  on  the  race-ground ;  in  the  evenings  he  gambled :  he  lost 
four  thousand  guineas  at  basset,  at  one  sitting.*  The  next  morning,  in 
a  state  of  exasperated  temper,  he  gave  a  gentleman  a  stroke  with  his 
horsewhip,  for  riding  before  him  on  the  race-ground.  The  English  were 
not  used  to  such  manners ;  the  proceeding  was  satirized  by  a  hon-moty 
declaring  *'  that  it  was  the  only  blow  he  had  struck  for  supremacy  in  his 
kingdoms."' 

The  princess  Anne  prudently  withdrew  her  child  and  herself  from  the 
vicinity  of  her  royal  sister  and  brother-in-law  while  the  great  cause  of 
her  own  future  provision  was  debated  by  parliament.  Lord  Craven  lent 
bis  fine  house  at  Kensington  Gravel-pits  *  for  the  prince's  nursery :  there 
he  remained  twelve  months.  Every  day  he  went  out  in  a  miniature 
carrii^e,  presented  him  by  the  duchess  of  Ormonde,  nor  was  the  severest 
cold  suffered  to  detain  him  from  the  air.  The  horses,  Shetland  ponies, 
which  were  scarcely  larger  than  good-sized  mastififs,  were  guided  by 
Dick  Drury,  the  prince  of  Denmark's  coachman.  Lady  Fitzharding  was 
the  household  spy  in  the  establishment  of  the  princess  Anne ;  she  was 
in  the  interest  of  her  sister  (Elizabeth  Villiers)  and  of  the  king,  yet  was 
considered  to  possess  an  extraordinary  share^f  the  queen's  favour.  This 
]ady  was  instructed  to  persuade  the  princess  to  let  the  motion  in  parlia- 
ment for  her  provision  drop ;  but  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  who  had 
returned  from  a  campaign  in  Holland,  urged  on  the  measure  as  if  his 
dearest  personal  interests  were  concerned.  Finally,  on  the  18th  of 
December,  1689,  the  commons  signified  to  the  king  the  propriety  oi 
allowing  his  sister-in-law  50,000Z.  out  of  the  civil  List.*  The  hatred  Oj 
qaeen  Mary  to  her  sister  thenceforth  became  implacable,  though  not 
openly  and  avowedly  as  yet.    Meantime,  Anne  was  considered  not  only 

1  Memoirs   of  William   Henry    duke  of  the  qneen  of  Bohemia,  is  preserved  in  the 

Gloucester,  by  Lewis  Jenkins:  Tracts,  Bri-  name  of  Craven-hill,  Bayswater.  The  beauties 

tish  Museum.  ot  this  spot  are  now  marred  by  dense  rows  of 

s  I.«mberQr.     He  was  probably  present,  brick  houses.    The  house  was  destroyed  by 

belhg  In  the  service  of  Bditinck,  earl  of  Port-  fire  in  the  last  century.     It  was  near  th« 

land.                                        *  Ibid.  entrance  to  Porchebter-terrace. 

*  Tne  memory  of  the  rt*idence  of  the  oW  a  Ralph. 
heroic  earl  of  Craven,  aiptuin  of  the  guara  lu 
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as  heircfls  to  the  British  throne,  but  in  the  more  important  light  of  mother 
to  the  future  line  of  sovereigns,  for  her  infant  son  grew  and  prospered. 

One  wintry  night  the  queen's  apartment  at  Whitehall  was  entered 
by  a  scaling-ladder  from  the  Thames,  and  the  daring  burglars  carried 
off  the  plate  of  her  maiesty*s  toilet  and  the  branches  of  a  silver 
lustre ;  in  all,  prey  to  the  amount  of  five  or  six  hundred  pounds.  The 
apartment  of  the  queen's  Dutch  official,  Overkirk,  was  at  the  same  time 
robbed  of  a  large  silver  cup.  This  daring  act  was  generally  supi^osed  to 
nave  been  committed  under  the  auspices  of  captain  Richardson,  gaoler  of 
Newgate,  or  rather,  captain  of  the  thieves  put  under  his  charge,  to  whom 
he  was  dreadfully  cruel  by  day,  but  at  night  let  the  worst  of  them  out 
to  rob  for  his  benefit.  "The  perpetrators  of  the  Whitehall  burglary 
were  never  discovered,  although  some  of  the  booty,  a  branch  of  one 
of  the  queen's  toilet-lustres,  was  found  in  a  darksome  hole  in  West- 
minster." ' 

The  saying  went  throughout  the  British  realm,  at  the  new  year  of 
1690,  that  if  king  James  would  give  some  proper  pledge  for  the  security 
of  the  establish^  religion,  he  could  not  be  kept  out  of  the  government 
a  single  day.  In  truth,  every  description  of  plunderer,  high  and  low, 
had  seized  on  the  finances  with  such  vigorous  activity,  that  in  one 
twelvemonth,  only,  the  revenue,  which  James  II.  had  left  perfectly  clear 
and  free  from  debt,  was  minus  by  three  millions.  What  was  worse,  the 
English  navy,  left  by  their  sailor-king  the  ruler  of  the  seas,  had  sus- 
tained a  scandalous  defeat  at  Bantry-bay,  not  for  lack  of  skill  or 
bravery,  but  because  the  infamous  peculators,  who  had  been  kept  at 
bay  by  king  James,  now  embezzled  all  the  funds  provided  for  food  and 
ammunition.  The  war  was  carried  on  in  Ireland  in  the  same  spirit  of 
peculation.  The  soldiers  sent  to  oppose  king  James  perished  with 
disease,  because  the  contractors  supplied  them  with  rotten  food  and 
damaged  clothing.  The  d]^ke  of  Schomberg  wrote  piteous  despatches 
from  Ireland  on  the  iniquity  of  the  Englishmen  in  office,  especially  if 
they  were  leaders  in  the  house  of  commons.  William  III.  writhed 
under  the 'consciousness  that  this  coiTuption  was  sapping  his  throne. 
One  day  he  was  discussing  these  troubles  with  his  minister  and  confi- 
dant Bentinck,  whom  he  had  lately  created  earl  of  Portland;  they 
observed  with  consternation,  the  appalling  public  defalcations  which  hacl 
impaired  the  revenue  since  the  deposition  of  king  James.  Portland 
asked  his  royal  friend,  "  whether  he  believed  that  there  was  one  honest 
man  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  ?" — ^**  Yes,  there  are  many,"  replied 
king  William  with  a  sigh.  "  There  are  as  many  men  of  high  honour  in 
this  country  as  in  any  other,  perhaps  more  ;  but,  my  lord  Portland,  they 
are  not  my  friends."'    This  conviction  did  not  prevent  king  Wiljiftih 

*  Lamberty,  696,  voi.  !i. 
*  Lord  Dartxnoulh's  Notes.     Portland  tuld  the  aneoCute  to  ]>aitmoutli'8  father. 
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from  disgracing  himself  by  the  patronage  he  afforded  to  the  noxioua 
wretch,  Titus  Gates.  William  and  Mary  not  only  pensioned  him  with 
b2Ql,  per  annum,*  but,  what  was  far  worse,  rewarded  him  for  his  deeds 
with  two  rich  livings  in  the  church  of  England.  Gates  likewise  wrote 
a  most  libellous  book  against  James  II.,  and  was  impudent  enough  to 
present  it  in  full  lev^e  to  the  king  and  queen.  Evelyn  mentions,  with 
disgust,  that  his  work  contrived  to  insult  the  grandfather  as  well  as  tho 
^Either  of  the  queen,  being  entitled,  "  Eikon  Basrlike,  or  a  picture  of  the 
late  king  James.**  It  was  a  vulgar  parody  on  the  beautitul  work  of 
Charles  L  llie  patronage  of  this  evil  man  occasioned  horror,  but  king 
William  was  supposed  to  be  in  his  power.  Notwithstanding  all  the  per- 
sonal favour  and  riches  the  king  and  queen  were  pleased  to  shower  on 
Titus  Gates,  the  parliament  still  refused  to  remove  the  stigma  of  perjury 
from  him. 

The  queen  was  observed  by  her  courtiers  t6  put  on  a  statue-like  cold- 
ness whenever  she  communed  with  her  sister,  who  was  glad  to  retreat 
to  her  old  dwelhng,  the  Cockpit,  from  the  coveted  Portsmouth  apart- 
ments, which  were  in  contiguity  to  those  of  her  majesty.  The  residence 
of  the  princess,  the  Cockpit,  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Holbein-gate- 
way, and  opened  into  St.  James's-park.  The  Portsmouth  apartments 
were  occupied  by  the  infant  duke  of  Gloucester  as  his  nursery,  when- 
ever he  was  in  town;  and  the  queen  could  at  times  approach  her 
adopted  son  without  always  meeting  her  sister,  and  assuming  the 
austere  frown  with  which  she  usually  greeted  her.*  If  her  majesty  heard 
that  the  mother  was  with  the  babe,  instead  of  entering  she  would  send 
an  inquiry  or  a  message  to  her  infant  nephew — "  a  compliment,"  as  it 
was  called  in  the  phraseology  of  the  day.  The  set  speech  used  to  be 
delivered  by  the  queen's  official  to  the  imconscious  babe,  as  he  sat  on 
his  nurse's  knee;  and  then  the  courtly  messenger  would  depart,  without 
taking  the  slightest  notice  of  the  pnncess  Anne.  Sometimes  queen 
Mary  sent  her  nephew  rattles  or  balls,  or  other  toys,  all  which  were 
chronicled  in  the  Gazette  with  great  solemnity ;  but  every  attention 
shown  to  the  little  Gloucester  was  attended  with  some  signal  imper- 
tinence to  his  mother.* 

Early  in  the  spring  king  William  completed  the  purchase  of  lord 
Nottingham's  lease  of  Kensington-house,  for  which  30,000Z.  was  paid 
out  of  the  treasury.*     Hyde-park  then  came  up  to  the  great  walk, 

1  Secret  Service-book  of  William  III^  vrho  privily  paid  this  peijnrer  ten  pounds  every 
wedc— ln»b  Sta<e-paper8 :  the  date  irom  Sept.  29  to  Dec.  25, 1690. 

**  TUtu  OUSf  upon  his  aU^  of  xl.  per  week,  and  is  for  four  weeks,  commencing 
on  the  9ih  October  and  ending  on  the  6th  November 40    o    0' 

This  payment  is  regularly  repeated  through  the  account,  and  gives  him  520/.  per  annum. 

*  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  '  Ibid. 

*  Tludal's  Continuation. 
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which  now  reaches  from  Bayswater  to  Kensington,  extending  in  front  to 
the  palace.  A  wild  gravel  pit  occupied  the  ground  between  the  north 
of  the  palace  and  the  Bayswater-road.^  A  straight  avenue  of  trees  and 
drive  led  across  the  park  to  William  Ill/s  suburban  palace. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


QuBEN  Mary  was  brought  by  William  III.  to  council  June  3,  1(^90, 
an  act  of  parliament  having  previously  passed,  investing  her  with 
full  regnal  powers  during  the  king's  absence.  William  appointed  in  her 
presence  the  junta  of  nine  privy  councillors  whom  he  had  ohosen  to 
assist  her.*  The  president  of  this  cabinet-council  was  lord  Danby,  who 
£rst  practised,  systematically,  the  black  art  of  swaying  the  English 
senate  by  personal  bribes.  He  was  now  marquis  of  Carmarthen.  His 
eight  coadjutors  were  lord  Pembroke,  lord  Devonshire,  lord  Nottingham, 
lord  Gfodolphin,  lord  Marlborough,  lord  Monmouth,'  admiral  Russell,  and 
Sir  John  Lowther.  Such  were  the  materials  of  Mary  II.'s  government, 
when,  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  her  nine-and-twentieth  summer,  the  reins 
of  a  divided  empire  were  placed  in  her  inexperienced  hands.  A  most 
extraordinary  story  was  at  the  same  time  circulated  concerning  her, 
that  she  had  suffered  since  her  coronation  great  mental  agony  on  account 
of  her  father ;  and  had  had  recourse  to  the  spiritual  aid  of  her  friend.  Dr. 
Tillotson  :  he,  to  comfort  her,  preached  a  sermon  from  Matt.  xxx.  46,  on 
hell  torments.  It  appears  that  Tillotson  leaned  to  doubts  as  to  their 
eternity ;  but  the  provoking  assertion  was,  that  they  were  adopted  to 
soothe  the  queen's  despair.* 

"The  day  before  the  king  set  out  for  Ireland,"  says  Burnet,'  "ho 
called  me  into  his  closet;  he  seemed  to  have  a  great  weight  on  his 
spirits  from  the  state  of  his  affairs,  which  was  then  very  cloudy.  He 
said,  *  for  his  part  he  trusted  in  God,  and  would  either  go  through  with 
this  business,  or  perish  in  it ;  only  he  pitied  the  poor  queen — the  poor 
queen !'  repeating  that  twice  with  great  tenderness,  and  *  wished  that 
those  who  loved  him  would  wait  much  on  her,  and  assist  her ;'  adding, 
'  the  going  to  a  campaign  was  naturally  no  unpleasant  thing  to  him. 
He  was  sure  he  understood  that  better  than  how  to  govern  England.'  •  I 
had  a  particular  occasion  to  know  how  tender  he  [William  HI.]  was  of 

*  Knight's  Lonaon.  sermon  was  preadbed  March  7,  1690.    The 

2  Lord   Claroidon's   Diary.    Sir  J.  Dftl-  uproar  concerning  it  lasted  some  months, 
rymple's  Appendix.  ^  Harleian   MS.   No.  6584.     British  Mo- 

3  This  person  is  the  eccentric  hero,  who  was  seam. 

oni   PeterlwfdUgh,   in  the  reign   of  queen         '  Bnmet's    Own   Time,  which    thus   far 
Aline.  varies  liitic  from  his  MSS. 

«  Life  t  r  Dr.  lillotaon,  by  D:,  Bircb.    The 
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king  James's  person,  for  one  ^  had  sent  by  me  &  proposition  to  king 
"^  illiam,  which  seemed  fair :  That  a  first-rate  ship,  manned  by  men  on 
whom  king  William  might  depend,  and  commanded  by  one  that  he,  Wil- 
liam, could  trust,  should  be  sent  to  Dublin,  with  orders  to  *  declare  for 
king  James.'  The  commander  of  the  ship  offered  to  be  the  person  who 
tfhould  carry  the  message  to  king  James,  then  at  Dublin,  for  he  had 
served  him  at  sea,  and  was  known  to  him.  He  knew  James's  temper 
so  well,  that,  upon  an  invitation,  he  was  sure  he  would  come  on  board, 
and  then  they  might  sail  away  with  him,  either  *  to  some  part  of  Spain 
or  Italy  ;'  for  he  [the  betrayer]  '  would  not  engage  in  it,  unless  he  was 
assured  king  James  ivas  not  to  he  iiiade  a  prisoner,*  *  When  /  [Bumet] 
carried  this  to  king  William,  he  thought  *the  thing  might,  probably 
enough,  succeed.'  But  he  would  not  hearken  to  it,  '  he  would  have  no 
hand  in  treachery ;  and  besides,  if  king  James  should  go  on  board  with 
his  guards,  there  might  be  somo  struggle  with  them  and  the  seamen, 
and  in  it  somewhat  might  happen  to  king  James's  person,  in  which  he 
would  have  no  hand ;'  so  he  wr»uld  uot  entertain  the  notion,  I  told  this 
afterwards  to  the  queen,  and  saw  in  her  a  great  tenderness  for  her 
lather,  and  she  seemed  much  touched  at  the  answer  the  king  had  made." 
Would,  for  the  honour  of  hmuan  nature,  that  this  passage  were  tnie, 
but  sternly  is  it  gainsaid  by  the  secret  proceedings  of  the  pair.  A  war- 
rant was  found,'  a  few  years  al'terwards,  by  lord  Dartmouth,  among 
Herbert  earl  of  Torrington's  papers,  written  throughout  by  queen  Mary's 
great  confidant,  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  signed  by  the  hand  of 
king  William,  authorising  the  same  admiral  [Torrington]  *'  to  seize  the 
person  of  James  II.,  and  to  deliver  him  up,  certainly  not  to  Spain,  or 
Italy,  but  to  the  states  of  Holland,  to  be  disposed  of  a«  they  should 
think  proper  " — no  benefaction  of  cash  is  mentioned.  The  mercies  of  the 
Dutch  to  the  admiral-prince  who  had  quelled  their  flag  in  so  many 
tremendous  conflicts,  were  not  likely  to  be  very  tender.  The  new  infor^ 
mation  gained  by  studying  Burnet's  manuscript  notation  of  current 

1  The   antbor   has   some  idea  that  this  Dntch  and  this  plan  of  Bnroet  for  kidnapping 

"one,"  unnamed  hy  Burned  was  Sir  Clonde&>  him.     The  Edinbui|;h  Review -says  the  dates 

lej  SboveL    Burnet's  MS.  leaves  the  chro*  disagree.    But  it  will  be  seen  that  the  date  of 

nology  of  this  remarkable  incident  in  his  thewarrantmnst,  perforce,  be  limited  between 

usual  indefinite  manner.  the  time  James  arrived  at  Dublin,  April  1689, 

>  in  Bamet's  printed  history  the  audacious  and  Herbert  lord    Torrington's    defeat    at 

project  is  stated,  "  that  king  James  was  to  Beachy-head,  June  29th,  (ojs.)  1690,  because 

be  set  on  shore  in  the  Catholic  states  of  Herbert  lord  Torrington  never  held  any  com- 

%yaia  or  Italy,  with  a  present  of  20,0002."  mand  afterwards.    The  dates  are  coincident. 

*  Lord   Dartmouth,  Notes  to  Burnet,  vol.  I^ord  Dartmouth  is  a  credible  witness;  he  bore 

tv.  p.  82.      Torrington's   papers   were   all  evidence  on  a  matter  concerning  his  own 

isised  after  his  defeat  at  Beachy-head,  July  peculiar  business,  for  he  was  lord  privy>seal  in 

1, 1690.    A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  and  avowedly  spoke 

finding  these  facts  distasteful  to  his  preoon-  from  the  Torrington  papers  he  found  in  hii 

oeived  ideas  of  history,  has  endeavoured,  on  own  ofilce.    Admiral  Byng,  lord  Toningtoo, 

mere  assertion,  to  invalidate  the  connection  did  not   receive   the   title  till   1721,   frou 

between  William  and  Mary's  privy-seal  war-  George  L 
rut  for  delivering  their  iather  up  to  the  / 
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events  is  worth  attention.  It  has  been  shown  that  he  claims  the  merU 
of  introducing  to  William  III.  the  above  plan  for  kidnapping  king 
James  II.,  by  enticing  him  on  board  one  of  the  ships  that  had  formerlj 
belonged  to  him ;  but  whether  the  parricidal  warrant  mentioned  by  lord 
Dartmouth  was  only  drawn  at  that  very  time,  or  had  previously  e^cisted, 
it  convicts  the  filial  pair  of  deep  hyixx^risy,  with  their  tears  and  pious 
ejaculating,  and  "  desired  prayers."  In  further  illustrntion  of  their  true 
feelings  may  be  seen,  to  this  day,  the  London  Gazette  printed  under 
Mary*s  regency,  in  which  exultant  mention  is  made  **  that  the  cannons 
of  her  husband,  pointed  against  the  tents  of  her  father,  had  beat  down 
many  in  close  vicinity  to  nim."  * 

"  The  queen  would  not  enter  upon  the  government  until  the  king 
was  upon  the  seas,"  pursue  Burnet's  MSS.  "  She  was  regular  in  her 
private  and  public  devotions  to  admiration.  She  was  much  in  her 
closet,  and  read  a  great  deal ;  she  wrouglU  much  [in  handiworks],  and 
seemed  to  employ  her  thoughts  on  anything  but  business.  All  she  did 
was  natural  and  unaffected  ;  her  conversation  was  natural  and  obliging, 
and  she  was  singular  for  her  vast  charities  to  the  poor.  A  vast  mass  of 
people  of  quality  had  fled  from  Ireland,  and  drew  from  her  great  marks 
of  her  bounty  and  goodness ;  nor  was  she  ever  uneasy  or  angry  with 
those  who  threw  objects  in  her  way.  But  all  this  was  nothing  to  the 
public ;  if  the  king  talked  to  her  of  affairs,  it  was  in  so  private  a  way 
as  nobody  seemed  to  apprehend  it.*'*  "V^'illiam  commenced  his  journey 
towards  the  coast  of  Cheshire  •  June  4th,  1690.  The  day  of  his  departure 
the  queen  came  to  Whitehall-palace,  where  she  ostensibly  took  up  her 
residence  and  assumed  the  reins  of  government. 

After  William's  departure  to  Ireland  may  be  observed,  for  the  first 
time,  a  recognition  of  Mary's  participation  in  the  sovereignty  in  her  own 
palace,  by  the  alteration  in  the  lord  chamberlain's  warrants,  which  then 
begin  to  be  dated  in  the  second  year  of  their  majesties'  instead  of  hia 
majesty's  reign.  But  never,  in  the  most  stormy  periods  of  her  regency, 
had  the  queen  the  slightest  communication  with  her  parliament  except- 
ing by  commission.  She  wrote  daily  to  her  spouse  during  the  Irish 
campaign  against  her  father,  giving  him  minute  information  on  all 
occurrences,  political  and  domestic.  The  first  letter  of  the  series  found 
in  king  William's  box  at  Kensington  is  as  follows: — 

"  Queen  Mart  to  Kikg  William.* 

"  Whitehall,  June,  1690. 
"  You  will  be  weary  of  seeing  every  day  a  letter  from  me,  it  may  be  ; 
yet,  being  apt  to  flatter  myself,  I  will  hope  that  you  will  be  as  willing  to 

t  T>ondon  Qaiette,  July  1690.  *  Diary  of  Lord  Clarendon. 

2  Harleian    Collection,    BumetiB   original        *  DalrympleV Appendix. 
Qtngrupb  MSS.,  No.  6584. 
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read  afi  I  to  write,  and,  indeed,  it  is  the  only  comfort  I  have  in  this  world, 
besides  that  of  trust  in  God.  I  cannot  thank  God  enough  for  your 
oeing  so  well  past  the  dangers  of  the  sea.  I  beseech  him,  in  his  mercy, 
still  to  preserve  you  so,  and  send  us  once  more  a  happy  meeting  upon 
earth.  I  long  to  hear  again  from  you  how  the  air  of  Ireland  agrees 
with  you,  for  1  must  own  1  am  not  without  my  fears  for  that,  loving 
you  so  entirely  as  I  do,  and  shall  till  death." 

Mary's  next  letter  to  her  hushand  shows  her  launched  on  the  sea  of 
troubles  belonging  to  her  exalted  station.  She  details  to  her  absent  lord 
her  refusal  to  sign  the  death-warrant  of  Macguire,  the  burglar,  and  her 
determination  of  commuting  his  sentence  of  death  into  transportation.* 
**  I  shall  not  trouble  you,"  she  adds,  **  with  everything  the  lords  said  to 
me  at  this  time ;  the  chief  thing  was,  that  they  had  had  the  parson  in 
examination.**  A  prayer  had  been  ordered  by  her  to  be  said  in  all 
church  of  England  places  of  worship,  for  the  success  of  king  William's 
arms  against  her  father  in  Ireland.  Lord  Feversham,  chamberlain  to  the 
queen-dowager,  Ciatharine  of  Braganza,  had  taken  upon  him  to  stop  this 
prayer  from  being  said  by  "  the  parson  "  of  the  Savoy  chapel,  because 
it  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Somerset-house,  the  dower-palace  of 
queen  Catharine,  whereby  king  William  was  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
the  prayers  of  the  protestant  part  of  the  dowager's  household — conduct 
which  Mary  viewed  with  intense  indignation.  **  I  was,"  she  continued,^ 
**  extreme  angry,  which  the  privy  council  saw,  but  I  shall  not  trouble 
you  with  it.  I  told  them,  that  I  thought  there  was  no  more  measures 
to  be' kept  with  the  queen-^owager  herself  after  this ;  that  is,  if  it  were 
her  order,  which  no  doubt  it  is.  When  lord  Nottingham  told  him  all  I 
said,  Feversham  seemed  much  concerned,  and  desired  to  come  and  throw 
himself  at  my  feet,  and  own  all  the  matter  as  a  very  great  fault  in  him, 
but  done  out  of  no  ill  design.  To  be  short,  he  came  yesterday  to  my 
bedchamber,  at  the  hour  when  there  was  a  great  deal  of  company,  (I 
mean  just  before  dinner) ;  he  looked  as  pale  as  death,  and  spoke  in  great 
disorder."  Lord  Feversham  had  recently  been  a  prisoner  in  the  Round- 
tower  at  Windsor-castle,  on  the  committal  of  king  William.  He  was  a 
Frenchman,  and  was,  of  course,  rather  h yperlx>lical  in  his  apology  to  the 
feir  offended  majesty  of  Great  Britain  v — "  He  said  *  that  he  must  own 
it  was  a  very  great  fault,  since  I  took  it  so ;  but  he  begged  me  to  believe 
it  was  done  not  out  of  any  ill  intention,  nor  by  agreement  with  anybody. 
He  assured  me  *the  queen-dowager  knew  nothing  of^it:  that  it  Avas  a 
fault,  a  folly,  an  indiscretion,  or  anything  I  would  call  it.'  I  told  him 
'that  after  doing  a  thing  of  that  nature,  the  best  way  was  not  to  go  about 

'  It  mnst  be  remembered  that  the  West  <  Letters  of  queen  Mary  to  king  WilUam, 

India  islands  and  North  America  were,  at  printed  in  Dahymple's  Appendix,  part  iL, 

that  time,  the  penal  settlements  tsa  con-  from  the  Kensington  box,  pp.  US,  116. 
nets. 
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excnsing  of  it,  for  thai  was  impossible,  sinoe,  to  call  it  by  the  most  gentle 
name  I  could  give  it,  'twas  an  unpardonable  folly,  which  I  did  not 
expect  after  the  protestations  he  had  made.'  Upon  which  he  said  an 
abundance  of  words :  I  doubt  whether  he  himself  knew  what  he  meant 
by  them.  At  last,  he  spoke  plain  enouglu  He  said,  '  God  pardoned 
sinners  when  they  repented,  and  so  he  hoped  I  would.'  I  told  him, '  God 
saw  hearts,  and  whether  their  repentance  was  sincere,  which,  since  I 
could  not  do,  he  must  not  find  it  strange  if  I  trusted  only  to  actions,'  and 
so  I  left  him.  I  pity  the  poor  man  for  being  obliged  thus  to  take  the 
queen-dowager's  faults  upon  him,  yet  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  forgive 
him.  I  remember  I  did  say  more, '  that  if  it  had  been  myself,  I  could 
have  pardoned  him ;  but  when  it  immediately  concerned  your  person,  I 
would  not,  nor  could  not.'  The  queen-dowager  sent  me  a  compliment 
3^c8terday  on  a  swelled  face.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  writ  you 
word  of  it.  Yesterday  I  had  leeches  set  behind  my  ears,  which  has  done 
but  little  good,  so  that  it  mends  but  slowly ;  and  one  of  my  eyes  being 
again  sore,  I  am  fain  to  write  this  at  so  many  times,  that  I  fear  you  will 
make  but  ill  sense  of  it.  Queen-dowager  will  come  to-day  to  see  me,  \mt 
desired  an  hour  when  there  was  least  company,  so  I  imagine  she  will 
speak  something  of  herself;  and  that  which  inclines  me  the  more  to  this 
opinion  is,  that  she  has  sent  for  lord  Halifax,  and  was  shut  up  in  her 
chamber  about  busiuess  with  him  and  others  the  whole  morning.  1 
shall  give  you  an  account  of  this  before  I  seal  up  my  letter."  Queen 
Mary  was,  however,  disappointed.  Catharine  of  Braganza  came  not  as 
a  suppliant  at  her  lev^,  to  receive  a  rating  like  her  lord  chamberlain, 
Feversham.  As  that  nobleman  had  promised  and  vowed  that  his  queen 
knew  nothing  of  the  offence,  Catharine  wisely  resolved  to  appear  as  if  she 
remained  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  whole  affair ;  nor  could  queen  Mary 
insist  that  her  dowager-aunt  knew  aught  of  what  was  going  on  in  a 
protestant  place  of  worship  which  she  never  attended.  At  th^  close  of 
her  letter,  queen  Mary  says,  *^  The  queen-dowager  has  been,  but  did  not 
stay  a  moment,  or  speak  two  words.  Since  she  went,  I  have  been  in  the 
garden,  and  find  my  face  pretty  well ;  but  it  is  now  candle-light,  there- 
fore I  dare  say  no  more.  I  have  still  the  same  complaint  to  make  that 
I  have  not  time  to  cry,  which  would  a  little  ease  my  heart,  but  I  hope 
in  God  I  shall  have  such  news  from  you  as  will  give  me  no  reason ;  yet 
your  absence  is  enough,  but  since  it  pleases  God,  I  must  have  patience. 
Do  but  continue  to  love  me,  and  I  can  bear  all  things  with  ease."  The 
next  day  brought  tidings  of  sufficient  import  to  divert  her  mind  from 
dwelling  on  her  heart-burnings  with  the  queen-dowager;  it  was,  that  a 
mighty  French  fleet,  which  had  been  long  expected  to  invade  England, 
was  seen  passing  through  the  Channel.  Queen  Mary  announced  this 
event  to  her  husband,  and  thus  concludes : — "  For  my  own  part,  I  shall 
say  nothing  to  it,  but  that  I  trust  God  will  preserve  us — ^you  where  you 
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are.  and  poor  1  here."  *  She  again  repeats,  "  that  her  msensibility  to  fear 
18  80  complete,  that  she  attributes  it  to  a  defect  of  character."  William, 
it  seems,  had  formed  no  high  idea  of  her  valour,  for  she  playfully  alludes 
to  his  opinion  of  her  cowardice.  She  nevertheless  showed,  at  this  awful 
crisis,  as  valiant  and  steady  a  spirit  as  her  most  renowned  sires.  Left 
alone,  or  surrounded  by  those  whose  fidelity  was  doubtful,  Mary  II. 
acted  with  decision  and  vigour.  While  a  victorious  fleet  threatened  her 
coasts,  she  issued  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  a  large  number  of  the 
discontented  nobility,  among  whom  were  her  mother's  brothers ;  and 
strong  in  her  reliance  on  the  middle-classes  of  England,  she  reviewed 
in  person  the  militia  called  "the  London  and  Westminster  trained- 
bands.''  Her  next  measure  was  to  banish  aU  the  Roman  catholics  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  a  step  which  met  with  the  enthusiastic 
applause  of  her  party.  She  devotes  a  whole  letter  to  her  husband  on  the 
subject  of  the  arrests,  and  manifests  as  little  natural  affection  at  incar- 
cerating, or,  as  she  calls  it,  "  clapping  up  "  her  uncle  lord  Clarendon  in 
the  Tower  on  suspicion,  as  she  did  when  dispossessing  her  £either  of  his 
throne  and  country.  Knowing  that  the  manner  in  which  her  uncles 
treated  her  advancement  implied  the  severest  blame  on  her  conduct, 
she  never  forgave  them  for  viewing  her  queenship  with  grief  and  shamie, 
instead  of  rushing  to  profit  by  her  p6wer. 

She  seldom  appeared  at  the  privy  council  board,  and  then  only  when 
there  was  some  measure  in  agitation  which  required  the  weight  of  her 
personal  influence  and  viva  voce  observations,  such  as  the  consignment 
of  her  eldest  uncle  to  the  Tower.  Did  she  then  cast  a  thought  on  his 
devoted  attachment  to  her  expatriated  sire  ?  or  take  shame  that  the  love 
of  the  brother-in-law  and  the  friend  of  early  youth  so  far  exceeded  that 
of  "  Mary  the  daughter^  as  her  Scottish  subjects,  in  the  utmost  bitter- 
ness of  satire,  ironically  termed  her  ?  No ;  for  there  was  but  one  spot 
of  tenderness  in  the  marble  of  her  heart,  and  that  was  exclusively 
devoted  to  her  husband. 

At  an  early  period  of  b'^r  regnal  labours,  the  queen  requested  her 
oonncil  to  assist  her  in  framing  regulations  for  the  better  observance  of 
the  Sabbath.  All  hackney-carriagei  and  horses  were  forbidden  to  work 
on  that  day,  or  their  drivers  to  ply  for  customers.  The  humanity  of 
this  regulation  was,  however,  neutralized  by  the  absurdity  of  other  acts. 
The  queen  had  constables  stationed  at  the  comers  of  streets,  who  were 
charged  to  capture  all  puddings  and  pies  on  their  progress  to  bakers' 
ovens  on  Sundays ;  but  such  ridiculous  scenes  in  the  streets  took  place, 
in  consequence  of  the  owners  fighting  fiercely  for  their  dinners,  that  her 
laws  were  suspended  amid  universal  laughter.'  Perhaps  some  of  her 
eoancil,  remembering  her  own  Sunday  evening  gamblings,  both  in  Eug*** 

1  Daliymple'B  Appendix,  printed  from  king  William's  box,  Kenrington. 
*  Somers'  Tracte;  British  Muaeum. 
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land  and  Holland,  thought  that  her  majesty  might  have  had  mercy  on 
the  less  culpable  Sunday  puddings  and  pies  of  the  hungry  poor. 

''  I  was  last  night  in  Hyde-parky**  wrote  the  queen  to  her  husband, 
June  24,  (o.  s.)  1690,  **  for  the  first  time  since  you  went :  it  swarmed  with 
those  who  are  now  ordered  to  be  dapt  up.  Yesterday  lord  Feversham 
[queen  Catharine's  lord  chamberlain]  came  to  lord  Nottingham  [queen 
Mary's  lord  chamberlain],  and  told  him  that  he  had  put  the  queen- 
dowager  off  the  Hamburgh  voyage,  but  she  would  go  to  Bath.  After 
which  he  came  again,  and  said, '  that  seeing  it  might  be  inconvenient  to 
have  guards  there,  she  desired  to  go  to  Islington ;'  but  lord  Marlborough 
desired  an  answer  might  not  be  given  for  a  day  or  two,  till  we  heaid 
something  of  the  success  of  the  fleet.  Since  I  have  writ  this,  I  was 
called  out  to  lord  Nottingham,  who  brought  me  your  dear  letter,  which 
is  so  welcome  that  I  cannot  express  it,  especially  because  you  pity  me, 
which  I  like  and  desire  from  you,  and  you  only.  As  for  the  buildings, 
I  fear  there  will  be  many  obstacles,  for  I  spoke  to  Sir  J.  Lowther  this 
very  day,  and  hear  of  so  much  use  for  money,  and  find  so  little,  that  I 
cannot  tell  whether  that  of  Hampton-court  will  not  be  the  toorst  for  it, 
especially  since  the  French  are  in  the  Channel,  and  at  present  between 
Portland  and  us,  from  whence  the  stone  must  come."  The  queen 
alludes  to  the  quadrangle  at  Hampton-court,  which  had  been  demo- 
lished by  William  III.,  and  was  then  in  course  of  reconstruction  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren. 

The  intense  difficulty  of  her  position,  surrounded  as  she  was  by  secret 
enemies,  petulant  friends,  or  partisans  solely  devoted  to  their  own  in- 
terest, was  really  frightful,  and  if  she  had  had  no  truer  support  from  the 
English  people  than  she  had  from  the  English  court  and  aristocracy, 
her  cause  would  have  been  a  desperate  one.  Queen  Mary  seems  to 
have  placed  the  utmost  reliance  on  the  fidelity  of  Admiral  Kussell, 
though  his  rough  and  savage  temper,  together  with  his  perpetual  grasp- 
ing after  money  and  profit,  made  him  by  no  means  a  practicable 
member  of  the  regency  council.  Just  at  this  time  he  had  taken  some 
affront — a  frequent  case ;  and  the  queen  was  forced  to  court  him  back 
to  her  aid  at  this  awful  crisis,  by  the  assistance  of  his  relative,  the  cele- 
brated Kachel  lady  Hussell.    Her  majesty  continues  : — 

''*  And  now  I  have  named  Mr.  Russell,  I  must  tell  you  that,  at  your 
first  going,  he  did  not  come  to  me,  njr  I  believe  to  this  hour  would  not 
have  asked  to  have  spoke  with  me,  had  not  I  told  lady  Hussell  one  day 
I  desired  it.  When  he  came,  I  told  him  freely,  '  that  I  desired  to  see 
him  sometimes,  for  being  a  stranger  to  business,  I  was  afraid  of  being 
led  or  persuaded  by  one  party.'  He  said,  *  that  he  was  very  glad  to 
find  me  of  that  mind,  and  assured  me  that,  since  I  gave  him  that  Uberty, 
he  would  come  wheL  he  saw  occasion,  though  he  would  not  be  trouble- 

1  ProlMbly  to  Cononbary-houMk 
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some.'  1  hope  I  did  not  do  amiss  in  this,  and,  indeed,  1  saw  at  that 
time  no  one  but  lord  president  Carmarthen,  and  I  was  afraid  of  myself. 
Lord  Carmarthen  is,  on  all  occasions,  afraid  of  giving  me  too  much 
trouble,  and  thinks,  by  little  and  little,  to  do  alL  Every  one  sees  how 
little  I  know  of  business,  and  therefore,  I  believe,  Will  be  apt  to  do  as 
much  as  they  can.  Queen-dowager  has  been  to  take  her  leave,  in  order 
to  going  to  Hammersmith,  where  she  will  stay  till  she  can  go  for  Wind- 
sor. I  have  tired  you  with  this  long  letter,  and  it  is  now  staid  [waited] 
for.  I  shall  say  no  more,  but  beg  you  to  believe  it  is  impossible  to  love 
more  than  I  do  :  don't  love  me  less." 

This  was  written  during  the  period  of  anxiety  which  preceded  the 
impending  sea-fight  off  Beachy-head.  Suspicion  of  lord  Torrington, 
and  an  earnest  desire  to  interfere  in  his  business  as  admiral,  were  the 
prevalent  feelings  in  the  queen's  cabinet.  Just  time  enough  had  elapSed 
for  the  English  navy  to  feel  the  want  of  the  royal  admiral,  for  the 
harpies  of  corruption,  ever  on  the  alert  in  an  elective  monarchy,  had 
done  their  business  so  effectually  with  the  well-appointed  ships  and 
stores  he  had  left,  that  a  discomfiture  had  been  experienced  by  the 
English  navy  at  Bantry-bay  the  year  before,  and  another  disgraceful 
defeat  awaited  it.^  Great  jealousies  existed  between  the  Dutch  admiral 
Evertzen,  and  the  English  admiral,  lord  Torrington,  who  was  desirous 
of  avoiding  an  engagement :  knowing  the  miserable  state  of  his  appoint- 
ments, he  wished  to  defend  the  English  coasts  from  invasion,  and  this 
opinion  he  communicated  to  the  queen,  who  daily  received,  to  add  to 
her  perplexities,  anonymous  letters  ;  for  every  post-day  lord  Monmouth 
brought  to  her  in  cabinet  council  letters  written  in  lemon-juice,  which 
he  declared  his  friend,  major  Wildman,  had  intercepted.  He  began 
to  show  these  letters  about  four  days  before  king  William  sailed  for 
Ireland.  They  contained  abstracts  of  everything  that  was  done  by 
either  the  sovereigns  or  their  ministers  of  the  junta,  of  which  lord 
Monmouth  was  one.  They  were  directed  to  "  M.  Contenay,  Amster- 
dam." llie  marquis  of  Carmarthen  expressed  his  opinion  to  king 
William  that  the  letters  were  fabricated  by  lord  Monmouth  him- 
aelf,  with  the  aid  of  major  Wildman,  in  order  to  breed  doubts  and 
strife  in  the  queen's  council.  Mary  intimated  the  same  suspicions  to 
her  absent  consort. 

Lord  Monmouth,  whose  regiment  was  stationed  at  Portsmouth,  de- 
manded of  the  queen  the  command  of  a  ship  of  the  line.  Although 
many  of  these  land  officers  had  greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  tlie 

1  The  lamentable   state   into  which   the  The  fleet  cannot  be  at  sea  for  three  weeks, — 

navy  had  &iten  may  be  judged  by  the  foU  I  fear  not  so  soon ;  and  though  vice  admiral 

lowing  piteous  extract  from  lord  Carmarthen's  Killigrew  be  arrived  at  Plymouth,  yet  hi* 

letter  to  king  William  (June  13,)  the  same  ships  are  so  foul,  that  he  can't  avuid  thi* 

year.     AAer  mentioning  the  French  naval  enemy  if  he  should  attempt  to  come  up  the 

force,  he  says,  "  How  ill  a  condition  we  are  Channel."    It  seems  he  was  not  even  in  con- 

iu  to  reslat  them,  your  majesty  can  judge.  dition  to  nm  away. 
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mighty  Daval  battles  which  made  James  11.  soyereign  of  the  seas  (Mon- 
mouth was  then  one  among  them),  yet  James,  in  his  famous  naval  regu- 
lations, forbade  any  one  to  command  ships,  without  such  person  had,  tc 
use  his  own  term,  "served  a  proper  apprenticeship  to  a  naval  life." 
His  daughter  did  not  observe  this  excellent  rule,  and  disgraceful  naval 
defeats  were  the  consequences.  Monmouth  was  desirous  of  taking  the 
whole  command  of  the  navy  from  the  admiral  who  had  possession  of  it, 
a  measure  queen  Mary  demurred  upon,  not  because  soldiers  ought  not 
to  command  fleets,  but  because  slie  doubted  Monmouth's  fidelity.  Her 
majesty  proceeds  thus : — 

"  We  had  another  lemon  letter,  with  things  so  particular  that  none 
but  some  of  the  nine  lords  could  know  them,  especially  things  that  were 
done  at  our  ofiSce  late  last  night ;  upon  which  all  sides  are  of  the  same 
mind.  Before  I  went  out  of  the  room,  I  received  your  dear  letter  from 
Lough  Bricklin ;  but  I  cannot  express  what  I  then  felt,  and  still  feel, 
at  the  thoughts  that  now  you  may  be  ready  to  give  battle,  or  liave  done 
it.  My  heart  is  ready  to  burst.  I  can  say  nothing,  but  pray  to  God 
for  you.  This  has  waked  me,  who  was  almost  asleep,  and  almost  put 
out  of  the  possibility  of  saying  anything  more ;  yet  must  I  strive  with 
mv  heart" 

Among  the  other  dangers  which  beset  the  queen's  government,  wai 

an  angry  jealousy  felt  by  many  of  her  subjects,  lest  the  hated  earl  of 

Sunderland   should   have   any    sway    in    her   council.    The    precise 

time  when  the  king  and  queen  thought  him  sufficiently  purified  from 

nis  late  profession  of  popery  to  appear  at  court  has  never  been  defined 

by  history.    He  returned  incognito  a  few  weeks  before  the  coronation, 

but  was  forced  to  keep  much  in  the  background,  because  the  English 

people  were  unanimous  in  their  resentment  for  his  betrayal  of  king 

James.  .  The  public  mind  was  thus  expressed  : — 

*'0r  Sundkblakd's  oomino  to  Ooubt 

**  Who  ocald  have  thought  that  Rome's  convert  so  near 
The  trae  protestant  side  of  the  qneen  should  appear? 
Sure  his  hlghuess  ^  forgets  both  the  time  and  the  place 
Sinoe  this  statesman  and  lord  were  admitted  to  grace. 
Howe'er,  since  'tis  plain 
He  this  peer  will  retain, 
We  heartily  wisli,  for  the  g^ood  of  his  reign. 
He  may  serve  him  as  well  as  he  did  his  last  master, 
And  stick  quite  as  close  in  the  case  of  disaster* 

May  this  peer,  and  the  rest  of  the  learned  and  wise 
That  are  left  here,  our  toan  silent  qneen  to  advise. 
Prove  as  true  as  before— be  like  CburchiU  unmoved. 
As  watchftd  as  Dorset,  like  Nottingham  loved. 

As  Just  as  Carmarthen, 

Who  never  took  farthing. 
And  as  wise  as  the  white  dog  of  lady  Pitzharding." 


>  King  William,  as  prince  of  Orange. 
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The  disastrous  news  of  the  naval  defeat  at  Beachy-head  is  the  chief 
subject  of  the  queen's  next  letter.  Again  Mary  had  "  to  strive  with 
her  heart,**  as  she  poetically  expressed  herself,  and  communicate  to  her 
royal  lord  the  most  signal  naval  overthrow  that  England  hod  ever 
experienced. 

The  news  of  the  long-expected  battle  in  Ireland  arrived  the  next  day. 
The  victory  at  Boyne  Water  obliterated  from  the  public  mind  the  recent 
defeat  of  the  British  navy.  The  disastrous  naval  battle  occurred  on  the 
30th  of  June ;  the  land  victory  took  place  the  very  day  after,  July  1.* 
But  the  queen  did  not  receive  the  news  until  a  week  had  elapsed. 

**  Queen  Maby  to  King  William. 

«  Whitehall,  July  ft,  1690. 

"  How  to  begin  this  letter  I  don't  know,  or  how  ever  to  render  to  Grod 
thanks  enough  for  his  mercies, — indeed,  they  are  too  great  if  we  look  on 
our  deserts ;  but,  as  you  say, '  'tis  his  own  cause,'  and  since  'tis  for  the 
glory  of  his  great  name,  we  have  no  reason  to  fear  but  he  will  perfect 
what  he  has  begun.  For  myself  in  particular,  my  heart  is  so  full  of  joy 
and  acknowledgment  to  that  great  God  who  has  preserved  you,  .and 
given  you  such  a  victory,  that  I  am  unable  to  explain  it  I  beseech 
him  to  give  me  grace  to  be  ever  sensible  as  I  ought,  and  that  I  and  all 
may  live  suitable  to  such  a  mercy  as  this  is.  I  am  sorry  the  fleet  has 
done  no  better,  but  'tis  God's  providence,  and  we  must  not  murmur,  but 
wait  with  patience  to  see  the  event  I  was  yesterday  out  of  my  senses 
with  trouble.  I  am  now  almost  so  with  joy,  so  that  I  can't  really  as 
yet  tell  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  by  this  bearer,  who  is  impatient  to 
return.  I  hope  in  God,  by  the  afternoon,  to  be  in  a  condition  of  sense 
enough  to  say  much  more,  but  for  the  present  I  am  not." 

If  noveliste  or  dramatists  had  been  describing  the  situation  of  queen 
llary,  they  would,  according  to  the  natural  feelings  of  humanity,  have 
painted  her  as  distracted  between  tenderness  for  her  father,  and  her  lov^ 
for  her  husband, — mourning  amidst  victory  for  her  sire,  and  alive  onlj 
to  the  grief  that  such  unhallowed  contests  should  awaken  in  the  boscm 
of  the  woman  who  had  been  the  indulged  daughter  of  the  one  antagonist, 
and  was  the  wife  of  the  other.  Such  feelings  were  attributed  by  ancient 
tragedians  to  virtuous  heathens  of  old,  and  by  Shakspeare  to  the 
royal  heroines  of  England's  earlier  day ;  but  no  trace  of  them  is  to  be 
discerned  in  Mary's  actual  letters.  Unmixed  joy  and  exulting  thanks- 
giving are  the  first  emotions  which  buii :;  from  her  heart  in  this  epistolary 
Te  DeiMn,  Towards  the  end  of  the  letter,  however,  she  recollects  her- 
self sufficiently  to  express  her  satisfaction  that  the  '*  late  king,"  as  she 
calls  her  father,  was  not  among  the  slain,  a  passage  which  will  be  read 
with  intense  interest  by  ^hose  who  know  Mary's  situation,  but  who  are 
utterly  in  the  dark  regarding  her  own  opinion  of  her  extraordinary 

>  Old  style,  by  wbicb  all  Kugliab  hlftory  Is  dated  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
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position  in  the  world.    The  queen  resumes,  after  she  has  given  yent  to 
her  joy  :— 

'*  When  I  writ  the  foregoing  part  of  this,  it  was  in  the  morning,  soon 
after  I  had  reoeived  yours,  and  'tis  now  four  in  the  afternoon ;  hut  I  am 
not  yet  oome  to  myself,  and  fear  I  shall  lose  this  opportunity  of  writing 
all  my  mind,  for  I  am  still  in  such  a  confusion  of  thought  that  I  Korce 
know  now  what  to  say,  but  I  hope  in  Grod  you  will  more  readily  consent 
to  what  lord  president  wrote  last,  for  methinks  you  h^ive  nothing  mor-R 
for  you  to  do.  I  will  hasten  Kensington  as  much  as  it's  possible,  and  I 
will  also  get  ready  for  you  here,  for  I  will  hope  you  may  come  before 
that  is  done.  I  must  put  you  in  mind  of  one  thing,  believing  it  is  now 
the  season ;  which  is,  that  you  would  take  care  of  the  church  in  Ireland. 
Every  body  agrees  His  the  worst  in  Christendom,  There  are  now 
bishoprics  vacant,  and  other  things ;  I  beg  you  will  take  time  to  think 
who  you  will  fill  them  with.  You  will  foj^ive  me  that  I  trouble  you 
with  this  now,  but  I  hope  you  will  take  care  of  these  things,  which  are  of 
so  great  consequence  as  to  religion,  which  I  am  sure  will  be  more  your 
care  every  day,  now  it  has  pleased  God  still  to  bless  you  with  success." 
She  gives  her  husband  credit  for  highly  disinterested  motives  in  regard 
to  his  piety,  and  her  wHvetS  in  expressing  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice. 

'^I  think  I  have  told  you  before  how  impatient  I  am  to  hear  how 
you  approve  what  has  been  done  here.  I  have  but  little  part  in  it  my- 
self, but  I  long  to  hear  how  others  have  pleased  you.  I  am  very  uneasy 
in  one  thing,  which  is,  want  of  somebody  to  speak  my  mind  freely  to, 
for  'tis  a  great  restraint  to  think  and  be  silent,  and  there  is  so  much 
matter,  that  I  am  one  of  king  Solomon's  fools,  who  am  ready  to  burst. 
I  believe  lord  president  and  lord  Nottingham  agree  very  well,  though  I 
believe  the  first  pretends  to  govern  all.  As  yet  I  have  not  found  them 
differ,  or  at  least  so  little,  that  I  was  surprised  to  find  it  so,  (I  mean  the 
whole  nine,)  for  it  has  never  come  to  put  anything  to  the  vote ;  but  I 
attribute  that  to  the  great  danger  I  believe  all  have  apprehended,  which 
has  made  them  all  of  a  mind." 

Great  natural  sagacity  is  shown  by  the  queen  in  her  comments  on  the 
unwonted  unanimity  of  her  councillors.  The  whole  of  her  cabinet  had 
80  far  committed  themselves  with  king  James,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
'anite  in  one  common  purpose  to  prevent  his  return,  which  they  knew 
would  ruin  them.  She  thus  concludes : — *'  And  this  morning,  when  I 
heard  the  joyful  news  from  Mr.  Butler,  I  was  in  pain  to  know  what  was 
become  of  the  late  king  [meaning  her  father,  James  II.],  and  durst  not 
ask  him ;  but  when  lord  Nottingham  came,  I  did  venture  to  do  it,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  he  was  safe.  I  know  I  need  not  beg  yon  to 
let  him  be  taken  care  of,  for  I  am  confident  you  will  for  your  own  sake; 
yet  add  that  to  all  your  kindness,  and,  for  my  sake,  let  people  know  you 
would  have  no  hurt  come  to  his  person.    Forgive  me  this" 
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In  this  last  pamgraph  is  comprised  all  that  can,  with  truth,  be  urged 
in  Mary's  vindication  regarding  the  reports  of  her  alleged  parricida^ 
instigations  against  the  life  of  her  father,  which  had  been  previously 
brought  to  that  hapless  parent's  ears.  Her  sole  defence  rests  on  the 
passage  above  mentioned,  in  which,  nevertheless,  she  can  find  no  kinder 
mention  of  him  than,  What  has  become  of  the  "  late  king?"  and,  withal, 
asks  ''  forgiveness,"  as  if  such  cold  and  unnatural  expressions  were  too 
kind  towards  her  unfortunate  sire. 

William  had  sufficient  generalship  to  be  aware  that  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  if  attention  had  been  fixed  solely  on  its  physical  advan- 
tages, was  fax  from  decisive  of  the  contest.  The  praises  of  his  great 
valour  in  this  battle  have  resounded  through  history;  yet  he  had  in 
Ireland  30,000  regular  and  disciplined  troops, — ^he  had  the  most  for- 
midable train  of  artillery  in  the  world  at  his  command.  Surely,  the 
very  act  of  looking  such  a  force  in  the  face  was  one  of  superior 
valour  in  the  ill-armed,  and  undisciplined,  and  unpaid  militia  fighting 
for  James.  That  unfortunate  king  has  been  called  a  coward  on  account 
of  his  only  defeat,  which,  indeed,  made  good  his  own  representations  in 
his  naval  regulations,  ''that  a  wholly  different  genius  is  required  for 
marine  and  land  warfare."  Every  one  to  his  profession.  The  battle  of 
ihe  Boyne  was  won  by  a  furious  charge  of  cavalry,  and  we  never  heard 
that  English  sailors  were  particularly  skilfm  in  equestrian  evolutions,'  or 
that  a  British  admiral  ought  to  be  called  a  coward  because  he  was  not 
an  adroit  general  of  horse.  When  the  sailor- king  met  the  Dutch  on  his 
own  element,  history  gave  a  different  account  of  him.  The  cavalry 
tactics  of  William  would  have  availed  him  as  little  on  the  seas.  That 
mysterious  politician,  Defoe,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Captain  Carlton,  first 
called  on  Englishmen  to  notice  this  point,  and  remarks  the  injustice  and 
ingratitude  of  condenming  their  greatest  admiral  as  a  coward,  because  he 
was  not  successful  in  an  unequal  cavalry-skirmish. 

The  standards  and  other  spoils  taken  from  king  James  at  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  were  by  his  daughter  ordered  to  be  carried  in  triumphant 
procession,  and  finally  hung  up  in  St.  James's  chapel,  as  stimulants  to 
her  devotions.  Great  was  the  indignation  of  her  father's  old  friends  and 
eompanions  in  arms  at  this  proceeding.  One  of  them  has  preserved  its 
memory  in  an  epigram,  entitled  i — 

"Ojk  SBSDra  thb  Coloubs  hunq  m  9r.  James's  Ghafel.* 
**  Walkiog  the  park  I,  to  my  horror,  there 
Saw  what  from  hardest  hearts  might  force  a  tear, 


1  Lord  Daitmoath,  a  tiBivocurite  naval  pupil  the  crisis  of  the  Revelation,  writesn "  I  have 

of  JameSk  observes  that  the  king  had  made  sent  your  msjesty  a  despatch  by  a  Scotch 

him  renonnce  the  land-service  for  ever ;  bay-  sailor  on  horseback :  but  what  has  become 

ing,  "  If  he  serves  not  out  his  naval  appren-  of  either  man  or  horse  I  know  not,  for  you 

tioeship.  and  forgets  not  his  land-fiEismons,  I  well  know,  sire,  that  we  sailors  are  not  4uit8 

will  trust  him  with  no  ship  of  mine."    Lord  so  skilflil  with  horses  as  with  ships." 

Liartmoath,  in  one  of  his  interesting  letters  ^  MS.  of  Sir  Robert  Strange, 
to  Jamet  IL,  when  admiral  of  the  fleet  at 
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The  trophies  of  a  monarch  openly 
IMsplayed  In  scorn  before  each  vulgar  ey^^ 
A  crime  which  Absalom  did  never  do. 
Did  ever  he  to  every  cobbler  rhow 
The  relics  of  his  father's  overthrow  V* 

The  author  then  urged  king  James  to  hurl  his  malediction  on  his 
daughter,  not  knowing  that  the  awful  denunciation  had  already  mingled 
with  the  splendours  of  her  coronation. 

After  the  Boyne  battle,  Mary  had  leisure  to  put  a  little  news  in  her 
letters  to  her  r^al  partner. 

^  Now,"  she  says,  *'  I  shall  tell  you  that  I  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
sight  of  lord  Lincoln,  which  I  have  so  often  wished  for  in  vain.  I  met 
him  as  I  came  from  prayers,  with  a  hundred  people  at  least  after  him. 
I  can*t  represent  to  you  my  surprise  at  so  unexpected  an  object,  and  so 
strange  a  one ;  but  what  he  said  was  as  much  so,  if  it  were  possible.  He 
called  lord  president  [Carmarthen]  by  name  (and  all  in  general  who 
are  in  trust)  'rc^es;'  told  me  'I  must  go  back  with  him  to  council 
[prfvy  council]  to  hear  his  complaint,'  which  I  think  was  against  lord 
Torrington.  He  talked  so  like  a  madman  that  I  answered  him  as  calmly 
as  I  could,  looking  on  him  as  such,  and  so  with  much  ado  got  from  him, 

"  I  shall  say  no  more  now,  but  that  I  am  so  sleepy  I  can't  see ;  but  I 
bhaU  live  and  die  entirely  **  Yours." 

The  unfortunate  noble  who  was  thus  met  by  queen  Mary  with  a 
rabble  at  his  heels,  to  whom  he  was  addressing  his  wayward  ideas  on 
politics,  was  Edward,  the  last  earl  of  Lincoln  of  the  elder  line  of  Clinton. 
It  is  plain  by  this  amusing  little  letter  of  the  queen,  that  her  curiosity 
had  been  excitied  by  the  reported  eccentricities  of  that  peer,  but  that  she 
did  not  expect  so  strange  an  encounter  in  her  progress  to  Whitehall 
chapel.  The  earl  of  Lincoln  then  seated  himself  in  Whitehall  gallery,* 
bawling  out  to  every  one,  "  that  the  queen  was  shut  up  by  three  or  four 
lords,  who  would  not  let  her  appear  at  the  privy  council,  or  suffer  her 
nobles  to  have  access  to  her," — "although,"  as  the  queen  herself  observed, 
**  he  never  asked  it  all  the  while."  He  was  evidently  incited  to  torment 
the  whig  junta  of  nine,  by  whose  councils  her  majesty  was  implicitly 
guided,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  the  privy  council. 

Mary,  indeed,  was  placed  in  a  situation  of  the  most  exquisite  difficulty, 
which  no  person  could  have  passed  through  without  imminent  danger, 
excepting  one  who  possessed  her  peculiar  concentrativeness  of  purpose. 
Had  she  felt  an  atom  of  kindliness  to  father,  sister,  brother,  nephew,  or 
friend,  or  even  a  particle  of  egotism  or  personal  ambition  which  was  not 
centered  in  that  other  self,  her  ungracious  and  ungraceful  little  partner, 
she  could  not  have  steered  the  vessel  of  state  steadily  enough  to  have 
avoided  the  shoals  of  the  oligarch  faction  on  the  one  side,  and  the  rocks 

I  The  reader  must  remember  that  the  great  palace  of  Whitehall,  the  seat  of  ruyaUy  and 
government,  was  not  yet  burnt  down. 
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of  Jacobitism  on  the  other.  She  likewise  had  to  dread  the  political 
jealousy  of  her  spouse,  however  well  she  might  govern,  if  she  put  herself 
too  foiVard  in  her  function  of  queen*r^nant.  This  dread  is  apparent  in 
her  narrative  despatches,  where  she  expresses  her  reluctance  to  attend 
the  privy  council,  and  describes  a  stormy  scene  raised  therein  because 
she  had  avoided  it  as  much  as  possible,  according  to  her  husband's 
orders.  **  Seeing  you  had  left  me  to  the  advice  of  the  committee  of  nine 
when  to  go  [to  the  privy  council,]  I  asked  them  in  the  morning,  *  If  they 
thought  it  necessary  ?  that,  for  my  part,  I  did  not,^  Lord  president 
Carmarthen  said,  *  No.'  In  the  afternoon,  when  the  privy  council  met, 
all  began,  it  seems,  to  ask  '  if  I  came  ?  The  lord  president  Carmarthen 
said,  *No.'  Upon  which,  there  were  some  who  grumbled.  Sir  R. 
Howard  made  a  formal  speech,  wherein  he  hinted  many  things,  as  if  he 
thought  it  not  reasonable  that  I  did  not  come  to  privy  council.  He  was 
seconded  by  the  dnke  of  Bolton."  That  afternoon  faction  ran  very  high 
in  the  privy  council  In  the  midst  of  the  murmurs  on  account  of  her 
majesty's  absence,  lord  Monmouth  and  the  lord  steward  [Devonshire] 
thought  proper  to  leave  their  seats  at  the  council-board  and  enter  her 
private  apartments,  where  they  began  to  entreat  her  to  accompany  them 
back,  to  appease  the  malcontents.  The  queen,  who  shrewdly  suspected 
lord  Monmouth  to  be  the  secret  mover  of  the  storm,  and  dreading  the 
displeasure  of  her  husband  if  she  appeared  too  often  at  the  more  public 
council,  tiius  expresses  herself  in  the  dilemma  i—**  I  was  surprised  at  it, 
for  they  sent  for  me  out  of  my  closet.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  all  they 
said,  but  they  were  very  pressing ;  and  lord  steward  [Devonshire]  told 
me  there  were  many  there,  who  absolutely  told  him  *  they  would  not 
speak  but  before  me ;  that  they  were  privy  councillors  established  by 
iaw,  and  did  not  know  why  they  should  be  denied  my  presence.'  I 
answered  them  [i,e,,  Devonshire  and  Monmouth]  at  first  as  civilly  as  I 
could,  and  as  calmly ;  but  being  much  pressed,  I  grew  a  little  peevish, 
and  told  them  '  that,  between  us,  I  must  own  I  thought  it  a  himiour 
[caprice]  in  some  there  [of  the  privy  council,]  which  I  did  not  think 
myself  bound  to  please ;  for,  should  I  come  now  for  this,  I  should  at 
last  be  sent  for  when  anybody  had  a  mind  to  it,  and  that  I  wondered 
they,  who  had  heard  me  in  the  morning  say  I  tuoidd  not  come,  should 
DOW  be  80  importunate.'  But  all  I  could  say  would  not  satisfy  them, 
and  had  not  lord  Nottingham  come  in,  I  believe  they  would  not  have 
left  me  so  soon.  I  cannot  tell  if  I  did  well  or  no,  but  I  think  I  did. 
This  was  the  same  day  lord  Lincoln  was  here,  as  I  wrote  you  word 
before,  and  he  sat  in  the  gallery  crying  aloud  *  that  five  or  six  lords  shut 
me  up,  and  would  let  nobody  else  come  near  me,'  yet  never  asked  it  all 
the  time."  TJie  members  of  the  privy  council  were  bent  on  protecting 
those  Jacobite  lords  who  had  been  marked  down  by  herself  and  cabinet 
council  for  imprisonment  and  prosecution.   A  plot  was  maturing  in  Scot* 
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land  which  gave  great  uneasiness  to  William  and  Mary,  till  the  leaders 
lord  Annandale  and  lord  Breadalhane,  severally  visited  the  king  anj 
queen,  and  made  their  confessions,  to  the  discomfiture  of  their  ooUeaguesL 
Lord  Rosse,  then  in  London,  was  one  of  those  hetrayed.  Queen  Mary  thus 
expresses  herself  regarding  his  apprehension : — "  Another  thing  happened 
that  I  must  tell:  lord  Nottingham  had  secured  lord  Rosse,  and  now 
desired  the  privy  council  that  he  might  he  sent  to  the  Tower,  as  well  as 
so  many  others.  All  consented.  Duke  of  Bolton  asked  '  Why  ?'  Lord 
Nottingham  said  '  There  tvas  informations  against  him ;  and  more,  his 
own  letters  to  Sir  John  Cochrane ;'  upon  which  all  said  a  warrant  should 
he  drawn.  But  when  it  came  to  he  signed,  duke  of  Bolton  would  not 
he  hindered  lord  Devon  hy  a  whisper,  and  his  son  hy  a  nod.^  Lord 
Montague  would  not  sign  it  neither.  If  this  he  usual  I  cannot  tell,  hut 
methinks  it  ought  not  to  he  so."  Many  traces  are  to  he  found  in  Mary's 
letters  of  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act ;  and  if  we  may  judge 
hy  the  glee  with  which  she  mentions  persons  heing  now  '<  clapt  up  "  who 
were  fluttering  in  the  park  hut  a  few  hours  hefore,  she  had  some  satis- 
faction in  the  exertion  of  this  despotism. 

Jaoohitism  was,  in  the  year  1690,  so  frequent  in  everyday  life,  that  it 
was  a  common  occurrence  to  see  a  messenger  enter  a  house,  a  theatre,  or 
Hyde-park,  show  a  privy  council  warrant  to  some  gallant,  all  em- 
hroidery,  cravat,  and  ruffle,  and  march  him  off,  hewigged  and  hefringed  as 
he  was,  from  among  a  circle  of  helles  to  the  Tower.  If  not  seriously  impli- 
cated in  any  of  the  numerous  plots  then  in  active  concoction,  either  in 
Scotland  or  England,  the  prisoner  was  let  out,  after  some  weeks*  deten- 
tion, much  impoverished  in  purse  hy  his  visit  to  the  grim  fortress,  for  no 
one  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  freed  from  the  Tower  at  less  than 
the  cost  of  2002.  in  fees  and  other  expenses.  So  common  was  this 
manoeuvre  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  that  the  matter-of-fact 
comedies  of  the  day  make  these  arrests,  either  feigned  or  real,  incidents 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  rivak,  or  furnishing  adventures  to  the  hero 
of  the  piece.  In  illustration  of  these  traits  of  the  times  may  he  quoted 
a  passage  from  an  original  letter  of  Sir  George  Rooke,'  who  se«ms  not  a 
little  scandalized  at  the  conduct  of  one  of  queen  Mary's  captives,  when  her 
majesty  was  pleased  to  sign  a  privy-council  warrant  for  his  liheration. 
'*  I  could  easily  helieve  that  my  lord  Falkland  was  very  much  trans- 
ported with  his  release  from  the  Tower  hut  did  not  think  that  he  would 
leap  from  thence  into  a  hall." 

Jacohite  poetry  had  formed  a  powerful  means  of  offence  against  the 

^  Lord  Boase  seeiiis  to  have  married  a  maaqacript  letters  in  the  J)evoii8hlre  Bipers 

daughter  of  Rachel  lady  RimseU,  and  was  In  we  have  studied  in  MS.  by  the  kind  pennis- 

consequence  closely  connected  with  the  family  sion  of  the  late  dnke  of  Devonshire, 

of  O&vendish  and  their  powerful  alUanoea.  '  in  the  MS.  collection  of  his  grsoe  the 

Ht  18  frequently  mentioned  fomiUarly  in  tbe  dnke  of  Devonshire. 
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revolutionary  government.  It  had  originated  in  opposition  to  th^  fao 
tion  which  strove  to  exclude  James  11.,  when  duke  of  York,  from  the 
throne.  The  first  Jacohite  songs,  "  York,  our  great  admiral,"  and  "  We*ll 
stand  to  our  landlord  as  long  as  we've  breath,"  were  decidedly  of  Eng- 
lish <  composition ;  but  the  subject  was  caught  up  in  the  more  musical 
and  poetical  land  beyond  the  Tweed.  Numerous  Jacobite  lyrics  were 
adapted  to  the  rhythm  of  the  exquisite  melodies  of  Scotland.  Some 
were  tender  in  pathos ;  others  bold  and  biting  in  satire.  There  was  one 
of  the  latter,  ^written  by  the  heir  of  Lothian,  which  dashed  at  the  points 
on  which  the  four  persons  of  the  reigning  royal  family  in  England  were 
most  liable  to  censure,  and  combined  them  in  one  fierce  couplet : — 

"  There's  Mary  the  daughter,  there's  Willy  the  cheater, 
There's  QeonUe  the  drinker,  there's  Annie  the  eater." 

Another  party-song  took  its  rise  within  a  few  months  of  the  accession 
of  William  and  Mary.  It  was  hummed  by  every  voice ;  and  as  it  was  set 
to  a  bold  original  air,  haunted  every  ear,  although  but  a  burst  of  auda« 
cious  doggerel ; — 

••  Ken  ye  the  rhyme  to  porringer  ?» 

Ken  ye  the  rhyme  to  porringer  f  * 

King  James  the  Seventh  had  ae  daughter. 
And  he  gave  her  to  an  Oranger. 

Ken  ye  how  he  requited  him  ? 

Ken  ye  how  he  requited  him  ? 
The  d(^  has  into  England  cume. 

And  ta'en  the  crown  in  ^ite  of  him  I 
The  rogne  he  sal  na  keep  it  lang, 

To  budge  weHl  make  him  fain  again ; 
Well  hang  him  high  upon  a  tree. 

King  James  shall  ha'e  his  ain  again !" 

The  plaintive  and  elegant  Jacobite  songs  of  this  period  are  not  nume- 
rous. The  exquisite  one,  both  in  words  and  melody,  by  Ogilvie  of 
Inverquharity,  written  after  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  "  It  was  , 
a'  for  our  rightful  king,"  is  widely  known.  The  following  beautiful 
song,  in  which  queen  Mary  is  alluded  to,  was  composed  by  the  sanie 
brave  exile.  It  is  the  lament  of  a  Jacobite  lady  for  the  absence  of  ber 
lover  at  St.  Germains : — 

"  I  ha'e  nae  kith.  I  ha'e  nae  kin. 

Nor  ane  that's  dear  to  me, 
For  the  bonoy  lad  that  I  lo'e  best. 

He's  far  ayont  the  sea. 
He's  gane  with  ane  2  that  was  our  ain. 

And  we  may  me  the  di^. 
When  our  king's  ain>  daughter  came. 

To  play  sae  foul  a  play. 


>  Fartigner  Is  the  answer  to  this  quaint  regiments  broke  by  William  III.  for  n^fusing 

question.  to  take  the  oaths  to  him.    Ogilvie  fought  iit 

<  James  IL    Ogilvie,  the  sweetest  Jacobite  the  Boyne  for  James  II.,  and  iell  at  the  battle 

poet  of  his  day,  was  in  the  Scottish  brigade,  of  the  Rhine. 

being  one  of  the  ofBk^rs  of  the  Dumbarton  '  Maiy  11. 
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Oh,  gin  I  were  a  bonny  biri, 

Wi'  wtngK  that  1  might  flee. 
Then  I  wad  tnvel  o'er  the  nudi^ 

My  eln  true  love  to  eee. 

Then  wad  I  tell  a  joyfal  tale 

To  aoe  that's  dear  to  me, 
,  And  ait  upon  a  king's  windofw. 

And  aing  my  melody." 

At  St.  GeimaiDB,  the  window  of  the  room  once  tenanted  by  king 
James  juts  boldly  over  a  commanding  view,  as  if  to  invite  such  winged 
minstrels — and  strongly  did  it  recall  this  exquisite  old  melody  to  the 
mind  of  the  writer,  when  standing,  in  musing  mood,  within  it. 

The  queen,  in  full  expectation  that  king  William  would  return  s|)eedily 
from  Ireland,  found  it  requisite  to  apologize  to  him  that  his  Kensington 
villa  was  not  ready  for  his  reception.  She  concludes  her  letter,  dated 
July  i^  with  these  words :  "  You  don't  know  how  I  please  myself  with 
the  hopes  of  seeing  you  here  very  soon,  but  I  must  tell  you  that  it  is 
impossible  to  be  at  Kensington.  Your  closets  here  are  also  not  in  order, 
but  there  is  no  smoke  in  the  summer,  and  the  air  much  better  than  in 
another  season.  Pray  let  me  have  your  orders ;  if  not  by  yourself^  then 
tell  lord  Portland,  and  let  him  write.  I  see  I  can  hardly  end  this,  but 
I  must  force  myself,  without  saying  a  word  more  but  that  I  am  ever 
yours — ^more  than  ever,  if  that  be  possible — and  shall  be  so  till  death.'* 
The  next  letter  was  written  by  the  queen  from  her  bed,  July  12,  at 
eleven  at  night,  at  which  hour  she  was  too  sleepy  to  write  a  long  one, 
having  fatigued  herself  by  a  visit  to  Hampton-court,  to  superintend  the 
Dutch  devices  disfiguring  that  ancient  palace.  The  grand  apartments, 
where  the  English-bom  sovereigns  held  their  state,  had  been  demolished ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  a  felicitous  lack  of  money  and  Portland  stone, 
not  a  fragment  of  their  noble  country- palace  would  have  been  left : — 


(( 


QuEKN  Maby  to  Kino  William.' 


"  Whitehall,  1690,  July  g,  n.  s.,  at  eleven  at  night. 
"  You  will  excuse  me  not  answeiing  your  letter  I  received  yesterday 
morning  (which  was  writ  on  Sunday  last),  when  you  know  I  have  b€«n 
this  morning  to  Hampton-court  and  back  again  by  noon,  and  ever  since 
have  had  one  or  other  to  speak  to  me,  of  which  I  will  give  you  an 
account  when  I  have  more  time.  Now  I  shall  only  tell  you  that  things 
go  on  there  [at  Hampton-court]  very  slowly.  Want  of  money  and 
Portland  stone  are  the  hindrances,  and,  indeed,  in  a  time  when  there  are 
such  pressing  necessUys,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  speak  about  it ;  and 
yet  U  is  become  so  just  a  debt,  that  it  ought  to  be  pnid — I  mean  the 
'^rivy  seal  which  you  passed  long  ago. 

>  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  part  ii.  p.  141 
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"  I  fancy  the  joy  at  St.  Patrick's  church  was  greater  than  can  be  ex- 
prest,  and  wish  I  had  been  with  you ;  but  though  at  a  distance,  none 
ever  praised  God  so  heartily  for  many  reasons,  chiefly  that  of  your  won- 
derful deliverance,  upon  which  the  queen-dowager  sent  lady  Arlington 
to  compliment  me.  I  am  now  in  my  bed,  having  bathed,  and  am  so 
sleepy  I  can  say  no  more,  but  that  I  am  ever  and  entirely 

"  Yours." 

In  the  three  succeeding  days  she  wrote  two  more  letters  to  her  hus- 
band, full  of  hopes  of  seeing  him  quickly,  mingled  with  fears  that  the 
French  ships — ^which  then  rode  victors  both  in  the  English  and  Irish 
Channels,  in  a  manner  unprecedented  for  centuries — should  intercept 
him  on  his  return. 

**All  mj  fears^  observes  the  queen,*  "is*  the  French  ships,  which 
are  going  to  St  George's  Channel,  and  are  already  at  Kinsale.  If  those 
should  hinder  you,  what  will  become  of  me  ?  I  think  the  fright  would 
take  away  my  reason.  But  I  hope  the  express,  which  goes  this  evening 
to  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  will  come  time  enough  to  prevent  any  surprise 
I  am  the  most  impatient  creature  in  the  world  for  an  answer  about  youi 
coming,  which  I  do  hope  may  be  a  good  one,  and  that  I  shall  see  you, 
and  endeavour  myself  to  let  you  see,  if  it  be  possible,  that  my  heart  is 
more  yours  than  my  own.**  "  I  have  been  desired,**  she  says  to  her 
husband,  "  to  beg  you  not  to  be  too  quick  in  parting  with  the  confiscated 
estates,  but  consider  whether  you  will  not  keep  some  for  public  schools, 
to  instruct  the  poor  Irish.  For  my  part,  I  must  needs  say  that  I  think 
you  would  do  very  well,  if  you  would  consider  what  care  can  be  taken 
of  the  poor  souls  tiiere ;  and,  indeed,  if  you  would  give  me  leave,  1  must 
tell  you  I  think  the  wonderful  deliverance  and  success  you  have  had, 
should  oblige  you  to  think  upon  doing  what  you  can  for  the  advance- 
ment of  true  religion  and  promoting  the  gospel.**' 

Unfortunately  king  William,  like  all  mere  military  sovereigns,  had  no 
endowments  to  bestow  on  Christian  civilization  of  any  kind.  The  pro- 
perty she  mentions  was  the  private  inheritance  of  her  father  from  the 
earls  of  Clare  and  Ulster.  It  was  given  by  her  husband  to  his  mistress, 
EUzabetb  Yilliers.  Probably  it  was  some  intimation  of  its  infamous  desti- 
nation that  prompted  Mary  to  make  the  request  that  it  might  be  appro- 
priated to  the  above  virtuous  use ;  but  her  regal  partner  little  thought 
of  any  atonement  for  the  excessive  miseries  inflicted  on  wretched  Ireland 
during  his  reign.  Far  from  that,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  was  the  cause 
of  many  atrocities  which  were  perpetrated  by  his  cruel  troops.  When 
William  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Waterford,  he  was  asked, 
*' In  what  manner  he  should  dispose  of  the  sick  and  wounded  prisor^rs?* 
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— "  Bum  them  I  **  was  bis  ill-tempered  reply.  There  is  too  much  reason 
to  believe  that  this  peevish  expletive  was  literally  obeyed  ;  for  nearly  one 
thousand  of  these  unfortunates  were  destroyed  in  this  inhuman  manner, 
by  the  place  in  which  they  were  penned  directly  afterwards  bursting 
into  flames,  in  which  they  miserably  perished.^ 

All  that  has  been  hitherto  known  of  Mary  11.  has  been  imbibed  by 
the  public  from  Burnet's  panegyric.  But  with  what  promptitude  would 
the  revolutionary  bishop  have  demolished  his  own  work,  could  he,  like 
us,  have  read  her  majesty's  letter  to  the  king,  of  July  ^,  and  seen  the 
contemptuous  reluctance  with  which  she  acceded  to  his  desire  of  having 
his  "  thundering  long  sermon "  on  the  Boyne  victory  printed.  Many 
passages  in  these  letters,  written  with  unstudied  grace  and  simplicity, 
prove  that  Mary's  tastes  in  composition  were  elegant  and  unaffected ; 
consequently,  Burnet's  style  must  have  been  odious  to  her.  How 
differently  did  the  man  himself  and  the  world  believe  he  was  rated  in 
her  majesty's  estimation  I  Let  her  speak  for  herself  as  follows :  *  "  I, 
will  say  no  more  at  present,  but  that  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  made  a 
thundering  long  sermon  this  morning,  which  he  has  been  with  me  to 
desire  me  to  prints  which  I  could  not  refuse,  though  I  should  not  have 

ordered  it,   for  reasons  which  I  told  him. I  am  extreme 

impatient  of  hearing  from  you,  which  I  hope  in  God  will  be  before  I 
sleep  this  night;  if  not,  I  think  I  shall  not  rest.  But  if  I  should  meet 
with  a  disappointment  of  your  not  coming,  I  don't  know  what  I  shall 
do,  for  my  desire  of  seeing  you  is  equal  to  my  love,  which  cannot  end 
but  with  my  life." 

As  the  king  was  still  detained  in  Ireland,  Mary's  next  despatch 
wrought  details  more  particular  of  the  quarrels  which  pervaded  both  the 
cabinet  and  the  privy  council,  and  had  for  their  object  the  appointment 
of  commanders  of  the  shattered  and  fugitive  navy,  then  skulking  dis- 
honourably in  the  ports  of  the  Thames.  The  queen  mentions  that  she 
had  had  the  vapours  in  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  July,  having  been 
again  worried  by  the  mad  lord  Lincoln  that  morning.  The  term 
"  vapours "  requires  explanation,  as  much  as  any  other  historical  anti- 
quity of  a  bygone  day :  we  believe  it  is  synonymous  with  an  "  attack 
on  the  nerves "  in  the  present  century.  But  nervous  complaints  were 
classed  by  q\ieen  Mary's  court  into  three  separate  maladies ;  these  were 
vapours,  mejirims,  and  spleen.  Vapours,  we  believe,  veered  in  symptoms 
towards  hysteiics,  megrims  to  nervous  headache,  while  the  spleen  simply 
meant  a  pain  in  the  temper.  Pope,  in  his  brilliant  court  poem,  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  represents  all  three  keeping  watch  round  his  fainting 

*  Porter's  History  of  Ireland.  Burnet.    No  one  ought  to  touch  documents 

2  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  part  IL  p.  142.  in  such  a  spirit.    Letters  and  diaries  ought  to 

A  panegyrist  of  the  queen  has  puhliahed  speAlc  honestly   for    themselves;    then    let 

some  of  her  letters,  but  has  carefuUy  omitted  rt^aders  draw  their  own  deductions,  if  they 

thb  passage,  as  the  editor  is  an  admirer  of  are  not  satisfied  wltn  those  of  the  biographer 
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Belinda,  a  fair  belle  of  the  courts  of  queen  Mary  and  queen  Aune, 
Mrs.  Arabella  Fermor  by  name,  from  whom  the  lord  Fetre  of  that  day 
had  contmnaciously,  and  against  her  consent,  stolen  a  curl.  Queen 
Mary  may  be  excused,  then,  for  having  had  one  of  these  feminine 
afflictions,  especially  when  she  had  been  agitated  by  conflicting  feelings 
that  day — ^plagued  by  her  council,  and  beset  by  a  madman  withal. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Whetheb  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  unanimity  of  purpose  between 
the  reigning  sovereigns,  or  really  from  motives  of  personal  preference  to 
Mary  as  the  native-bom  monarch,  it  is  certain  that  a  strong  party 
existed,  eager  to  urge  her  majesty  to  acts  of  independent  royalty.  It  is 
no  slight  proof  of  her  conjugal  virtue  to  find  her  strenuously  resisting 
every  temptation  to  her  own  separate  aggrandizement.  For  notwith- 
standing all  temptations,  very  rife  at  this  present,  her  next  political 
despatch  opens  like  a  love-letter : — 

**  Queen  Maby  to  King  William. 

"  Whitehall,  Aug.  1,  n.s.  (July  21,  0.8.),  1690.^ 
**  Last  night  I  received  your  letter  with  so  much  joy,  that  it  was  seen 
by  my  face,  by  those  who  knew  the  secret  of  it,  that  you  were  coming. 
I  will  not  take  more  of  your  time  with  endeavouring  to  tell  you  what  is 
impossible  to  be  expressed ;  but  you  know  how  much  I  love  you,  and 
therefore  you  will  not  doubt  of  my  delight  to  think  I  shall  soon  see 
you.  But  I  will  not,  at  this  time,  tell  you  anything  that  can  be  writ 
by  others." 

**  One  thing  more  I  must  desire  to  know  positively,  which  is,  about 
Kensington,  whether  you  will  go  there  though  my  chamber  is  not  ready. 
Your  own  aparttoent,  lord  Portland's,  Mr.  Overkirk's,  and  lady  Darby's 
are  done ;  but  mine  impossible  to  be  used,  and  nobody  else's  lodgings 
ready.  The  air  there  is  now  free  from  smoke,  but  your  closet  as  yet 
smells  of  paint,  for  which  I  vnU  ask  pardon  when  I  see  you.  This  is 
the  true  state  of  your  two  houses,  but  if  you  will  go  only  to  lye  at  Ken- 
sington, for  I  suppose  your  business  will  keep  you  here  [i.e.,  at  White - 
ball]  all  day,  pray  let  me  know.  You  may  be  sure  1  shall  be  very 
willing  to  suffer  any  inconvenience  for  the  sake  of  your  dear  company, 
and  I  wish  I  could  suffer  it  all ;  for  I  deserve  it,  being  something  in 
fault,  though  I  have  excuses  which  are  not  lies I  hope,"  con- 
cludes the  queen,  **  this  long  letter  may  meet  you  so  near,  that  you  may 
bring  your  own  answer.    If  not,  if  you  love  me,  either  write  me  a  par- 
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ticular  answer  yourself,  or  let  lord  Portland  do  it  for  you.  You  see  the 
necessity  of  it  for  the  public ;  do  a  little  also  for  my  private  satisfaction, 
who  love  you  much  more  than  my  own  life." 

The  succeeding  letter  is  wholly  devoted  tc  the  personal  and  private 
arrangements  of  the  royal  pair  :-^ 

**  Queen  Maby  to  King  William.* 

"  Whitehall,  Aug.  5,  N.  B.  (July  24,  0.8.),  1690. 

**  Last  night  I  received  yours  from  Benit-bridge,  by  which  I  find  you 
designed  to  suumion  Waterford  again  last  Monday.  I  beseech  God  give 
you  good  success,  and  send  you  safe  and  quickly  home.  There  wasT  an 
order  taken  yesterday  in  council  for  the  ^rorofftteing  the  parliament  for 
three  weeks.  I  have  been  this  evening  at  Kensington,  for  though  I  did 
believe  you  would  not  be  willing  to  stay  at  Whitehall,  yet  what  you 
write  me  word  makes  me  in  a  million  of  fears,  especially  since  I  must 
needs  confess  my  fault,  that  I  have  not  been  pressing  enough  till  it  was 
too  late." 

King  William  had  certainly  written  a  sharp  reproof  to  his  loving  spouse, 
on  the  subject  of  Kensington-palace  not  being  ready  for  his  reception. 
How  humbly  she  asked  pardon  for  his  closet  at  Kensington  smelling  of 
paint,  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  letter.  It  was  rather  unreason- 
able of  the  king,  who  only  left  her  in  the  middle  of  June,  to  expect  that, 
with  an  exhausted  treasury,  his  queen  could  prepare  his  palace  for  his 
reception  in  the  first  days  of  August ;  therefore  her  apology  and  extreme 
humiliation  for  the  non-performance  of  impossibilities— especially  in 
asking  pardon  for  smells  for  which  the  house-painter  and  his  painting- 
pots  were  alone  accountable — seem  somewhat  slavish.  The  rest' of  her 
letter  is  couched  in  the  same  prostration  of  spirit : — 

*'  The  outside  of  the  house  [at  Kensington]  is  the  fiddling  work,  which 
takes  up  more  time  than  one  can  imagine  ;  and  while  the  tckqfolds  are 
up,  the  windows  must  be  boarded  up.  But  as  soon  as  that  is  done,  your 
own  apartments  may  be  furnished  ;  and  though  mine  cannot  possibly 
be  ready  yet  awhile,  I  have  found  out  a  way,  if  you  please,  which"  is, 
that  I  may  make  use  of  lord  Portland's,  and  he  ly  in  some  other  rooms ; 
we  [t.  e.y  she  and  the  king]  may  ly  in  your  chamber,  and  I  go  throw  tho 
council-room,  down,  or  eU  dress  me  there.  And  as  I  suppose  your 
business  will  bring  you  often  to  town,  so  I  must  take  such  time  to  see 
company  here ;  and  that  part  of  the  &mily  which  can't  come  there, 
must  stay  here,  for  'tis  no  matter  what  inconveniences  any  ds  siifiers  for 
your  dear  sake.  I  think  this  way  the  only  one  yourself  will  have, 
will  be  my  lying  in  your  chamber,  which  you  know  I  can  make  as  easy 
to  you  as  may  be.  Our  being  there  [at  Kensington]  will  certainly  for- 
ward the  work.    I  hope  this  letter  will  not  come  to  your  hands,  but 

1  Dalniuple'8  Appendix,  pan  U.  p.  150. 
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that  you  will  be- an  your  way  hither  before  this.  My  greatest  fear  ifi 
for  yoor  closets  here ;  but  if  you  consider  how  much  sooner  you  comA 
hack  than  any  one  durst  have  hoped,  you  will  forgive  me,  and  I  can't 
bat  be  extreme  glad  to  be  so  deceived*  God  in  his  mercy  send  us  9 
happy  meeting,  and  a  quick  one,  for  which  I  am  more  impatient  than  T 
can  possibly  express." 

Although  extremely  interesting  as  a  transcript  of  queen  Mary's  jaivate 
feelings,  and  affording  an  amusing  view  of  her  domestic  arrangements 
and  expedients,  the  foregoing  nanative  presents  us  with  the  most  faulty 
^)ecimen  of  her  orthography  and  phraseology  which  has  been  as  yet 
discovered.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar  with  the  literature  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  will  consider  Mary's  letters  in  general  as  won-* 
derful  productions,  not  only  on  account  of  the  good  sense  and  graphic 
power  of  expressing  what  she  has  to  say,  wliether  in  dialogue  ot  narra- 
tive, but  as  presenting  occasionally  fsivourable  specimens  of  the  familiar 
English  of  her  era.  It  may  be  observed,  that  her  majesty  was  in 
advance  of  Steele  and  Addison,  and  of  the  dramatists  of  her  day,  who 
wrote  you  ti«M,  instead  of  you  were.  She  generally  uses  her  subjunctives 
correctly,  and  her  sentences,  however  hurriedly  written,  have  logical 
connection  in  their  divisions. 

I'hrougbout  this  mass  of  her  voluminous  correspondence,  not  a  word 
occurs  regarding  the  princess  Anne,  nor  does  the  queen  ever  allude  to 
her  nephew  and  heir-presumptive,  the  infant  duke  of  Gloucester,  then 
twelve  months  old.  The  hatred  that  was  brooding  in  the  minds  of 
queen  Mary  and  her  sister  had  not  yet  burst  into  open  flame :  they  still 
observed  the  decencies  of  dislike,  had  ceremonious  meetings  and  formal 
leave-takings,  when  courtly  etiquette  required  them.  The  princess 
having  discovered  that  CraVen-house  was  too  small  for  her  son's  nursery; 
the  queen  condescended  to  accompany  her  to  look  at  Gampden-house,^ 
situated  (as  the  remains  of  it  are  at  present)  behind  Kensington-palace. 
The  princess  considered  that  its  vicinity  would  be  convenient  for  the 
queen  to  see  her  godson  and  nephew  at  pleasure,  when  her  majesty  took 
up  her  abode  at  the  new-built  palace ;  she  therefore  hired  Campden- 
hoose  for  her  nursery,  at  an  enormous  rental,  of  Mr.  Bertie,  the  guardian 
of  young  Noel,  to  whom  the  house  belonged.  Here  the  infant  duke  01 
Gloucester  was  established,^  and  his  improved  health  manifested  the 
B&lubrity  of  the  site  the  queen  and  his  mother  had  chosen. 

The  queen  continued  to  devote  a  large  portion  of  her  time  to  episto- 
lary commimication  with  her  absent  husband.  His  repUes  have  been 
vainly  sought,  yet,  from  the  remaining  specimens  of  his  letters,  their 
absence  is  perhaps  no  great  historical  loss,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  his 

I  The  firont  built  by  Sir  Baptist  Hicks,  in  family,  has  been  demolished  since  1848.    The 

1612,  was  demolished  in  the  commencement  whole  baa  now  been  desiroyed  by  fire, 

of  !)•-  present  century.      The  old  gateway,  '^  Memoirs  of  the  yoa«g  duke  ^f  tilou- 

■urmoanted  by  the  supporters  of  the  Noel  center,  by  Lewis  Jenkins. 
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majesty  eyer  wrote  a  narrative  letter  in  his  life.  Hier  enormonB  hand- 
writing spreads  far  and  wide  over  his  paper,  as  if  to  prevent  the  intro* 
duction  of  much  matter ;  and  this  hahit  was  acquired  as  an  adult^  for 
his  hand,  in  his  boyish  letters  to  his  uncle  Charles,  in  the  State-Paper 
office,  is  not  quite  so  large  as  children's  writing  in  general.  Few  of  his 
notes  consist  of  more  than  two  or  three  prettily  turned  French  sentences^ 
from  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  extract  any  individual  information ; 
in  consequence,  it  may  be  observed  that  her  majesty  was  often  in  great 
perplex!^  to  know  his  wishes  and  intentions.  The  following  letter 
from  the  kingj  written  throughout  by  his  own  hand,  to  the  earl  of 
Devonshire,  then  one  of  the  council  of  nine,  belongs  to  this  period. 
The  original  is  in  French :  it  contains  more  matter  than  any  other 
extant  from  William's  pen^  excepting  the  wrathful  one  relating  to  Dr. 
Govell's  transgressions.^  The  present  document,  hitherto  inedited,  is 
in  answer  to  "a  compliment"  on  the  king's  wound,  previously  sent 
to  Ireland  by  the  lord  stewtlrd  of  the  household,  the  earl  of  Devon- 
shire:— 

**  WlLLtlM  III.  TO  THB  EARL  OP  DEVONSHIRE.^ 

.     "  At  the  Camp  of  Welles,  this  July  17. 

*'  I  am  very  r^mch  obliged  by  the  part  that  you  take  in  what  concerns 
my  person,  and  the  advantage  *  that  I  have  gained  over  my  enemies.*  The 
misfortune  that  has  befallen  my  tieet  ^  has  sensibly  touched  me,  but  I 
hope  that  it  will  soon  be  in  a  state  to  put  to  sea.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  chastise  severely  those  who  have  not  done  their  duty.  • 

"  If  it  had  been  possible,  without  abandoning  all  here,  I  should  have 
set  out  as  soon  as  yesterday  morning,  when  I  received  your  despatches ; 
but,  without  losing  all  the  advantages  I  have  gained,  I  cannot  leave  the 
army  for  five  or  six  days.  Of  this  I  have  wiitten  to  the  queen  and  to 
the  lords  of  the  committee,  to  whoin  I  refer  you,  and  hope  very  soon  to 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  you,  and  Of  assuring  you  of  my  constant 
friendship  and  esteem,  on  which  you  may  entirely  rely, 

«  William,  R." 

^  The  absence  of  flomen<?ktui'e  is  a  Cui-ious  featttre  hi  this  epistle  of  the 
royal  diplomatist.  No  one  is  named  in  it  but  the  queen,  although  he 
refers  to  several  persons;  no  place  is  mentioned,  yet  he  alludes  to 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  the  defeat  ofT  Beachy-^head,  and  the  court-martial 
pending  at  Sheemess  on  lord  Torrington. 

From  the  contents  of  the  royal  missive  froiti  the  seat  of  war,  lord 
Devonshire  concluded  that  queen  Mary  would  be  forced  to  postpone  a 

1  Previously  quoted.  *  Holograph         '  Battle  of  the  Boyne. 

letter  from  William  III.  to  the  first  duke  of         *  King  James  II.  and  the  Irish. 

Devonshire  (then  earl),  lord  steward  of  the  ,      ^  Lost*  of  the  battle  off  Beachy-head. 
h,ousehold.   ny  favour  from  the  family  papers         *  Cuuit-martial  on  lord  Torrington. 
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grand  ball  for  which  the  palace  was  in  preparation.  Her  majesty  meant, 
by  this  festival,  to  celebrate  the  king's  victory  of  the  Boyne,  and  his  , 
return  to  England.  The  idea  of  a  ball  given  by  queen  Mary  in  exulta- 
tion over  her  father's  losses  at  **  the  fatal  Boyne-water/'  again  exas- 
perated that  powerful  satirist  under  whose  scourge  she  had  previously 
writhed.  The  following  historical  poem  was  disseminated  in  the  usual 
manner ;  it  was  previously  transcribed  in  numerous  manuscripts,  and 
the  copies  were  scattered  in  the  Mall  (Pall-mall)  and  the  Birdcage-walk, 
It  was  founded  on  the  r^wrt  of  a  terrible  vision  or  dream  that  gossip 
reported  had  visited  the  queen  : — 

"  At  dead  of  night,  after  a  midnight  ball^ 
In  her  own  father's  palace  of  Whitehall, 
The  royal  TuUia  on  her  pillow  lay- 
When  straight  the  scene  npiona  sudden  tnrnd* 
Her  blood  grows  ciiill,  the  ttiper  dimly  bums; 
A  trembling  seizes  all  her  limbs  with  awe^ 
As  her  dead  mother  >  did  the  cmtaln  drawi 
And  thus  began : — 

'Gau  quiet  slumber  ever  cloe6  thine  eyes? 
Or  is  thy  conscience  sunk  too  low  to  rise  ? 
From  this  same  place  was  not  thy  royal  siiti 
Compelled  by  midnight  rnffiahs  to  i«tiref 
Had  he  been  murdered,  there'd  been  mer^  ah  Ahi  J 
Tis  less  to  km  a  king  tbto  to  dethrone. 
Where  are  the  cruues  of  which  he  was  accused? 
How  Is  the  nation  gulled,  and  he  abused  I' 
Kigfat's  watchful  sentihel  here  blew  his  horn, 
'  I  must  be  gone !'  her  mother  said ;  *  Farewell  1 
"WhaX,  yon  have  seen  and  heard,  your  Eister^'  tell.' ' 
Tbus  having  spoke,  the  vision  disappears. 
LeiiVing  the  trembling  Mary  drowned  hi  tean.*' 

For  purposes  either  of  her  royal  pleasure  or  policy,  the  queen  had 
been  inde&tigable  in  giving  balls  at  Whitehall  during  the  king^s  absence. 
The  earl  of  Devonshire^  her  high-steward,  notwithstanding  his  known 
thste  for  thejte  diversions^  required  a  respite.  Other  troubles  annoyed 
the  lord  steward — the  ladies  of  the  queen's  court  danced  awkwardly, 
and  there  were  more  ladies  than  gentlemen.  Some  of  the  yonng  nobles 
were  fighting  in  Ireland  against  the  queen's  father,  some  were  fighting; 
for  him )  others  were  exiled  for  maintaining  his  cause,  and  iiot  a  few  of 
the  best  beaux  were  incarcerated  by  the  queen's  warrants  in  the  Tower. 
However,  her  majesty  had  expressed  her  particular  wish  that  the 
daughter4n-law  of  the  earl  of  Devonshire  might  be  present  at  her 
grand  eelebration-bdll  of  triumph  over  her  Either. 

The  queen's  hopes  of  the  return  of  her  husband,  which  had  been 
lively  at  the  beginning  of  July,  were  now  deferred  frofia  week  to  week. 

>  Anne  fiyde.  Strange,  date  1690 ;  evidently  written  before 

'  PrinoesB  Anne  of  Denmark.     *  either  the  bumhig  of  Whitehall,  or  the  queen's 

*  Contemporary  AISS.  in  possession  of  lady     rupture  with  the  priucesa  Anne. 
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The  defence  of  Limerick  by  the  Jacobite  general,  Sorsfield,  rivalled  in 
*  desperation  that  of  Londonderry,  in  the  preceding  year,  by  the  Calyinist 
minister,  Walker.  An  equal  number  of  William's  highly-disciplined 
soldiers  fell  in  the  siege,  as  king  James  had  lost  of  the  half-armed  Lish 
ijiilitia  at  the  passage  of  the  Boyne.  The  Protestants  of  Ireland  had 
been  discouraged  by  the  speech  that  broke  from  the  ungrateful  lips  of 
the  Orange  king.  When  one  of  them  told  him,  in  a  tone  of  lamenta- 
tion, '*  that  parson  Walker  was  amoi^  the  slain  in  the  mel^  at  the 
Boyne," — "Why  did  the  fool  go  there P'  was  the  best  tribute  king 
William  gave  to  the  memory  of  the  bellicose  cleigyman  to  whom  he 
owed  Ireland.  The  reverend  gentleman  had  given  his  aid  at  the  Boyne, 
in  the  expectation  of  gaining  further  renown  in  regular  warfare,  and 
the  regimental  king  scorned  all  glory  that  had  not  been  at  drill.  Wil- 
liam remained  unwillingly  in  Ireland,  witnessing  the  waste  of  his  army 
in  the  fatal  trenches  of  Limerick.  His  passage  home  was  by  no  means 
an  easy  matter,  for  the  victorious  French  fleets  not  only  rode  tri- 
umphantly in  the  English  Channel,  but  in  that  of  St.  George. 

The  cabals  in  the  two  councils,  relative  to  the  command  of  the  beaten 
and  disgraced  fleet  of  England,  continued  to  harass  the  queen.  The  flne 
navy  her  father  had  formed  for  his  destroyers  was  at  the  command  of 
Mary— at  least,  aU  that  remained  of  it  from  the  two  disastrous  defeats 
that  had  followed  her  accession.  But  the  harpies  of  corruption. had 
rushed  in ;  the  vigilant  eye  wKich  watched  over  the  proper  appointment 
of  stores  and  necessaries  was  distant.  The  elective  sovereigns  durst  not 
complain  of  the  peculations,  which  had  become  systematic ;  the  English 
fleet  was  degraded,  not  for  want  of  brave  hearts  and  hands,  and  fine 
ships,  but  hecause  all  the  civilians  concerned  in  finding  stores,  ammuni- 
tion, provision,  and  pay,  pilfered  daringly.  The  consequence  was,  that 
few  of  James's  former  sea-captains  could  be  induced  to  take  commands 
which  must,  perforce,  end  in  disgrace,  when  the  British  navy  came  in 
collision  with  the  well-appointed  ships  which  Louis  XIY.  had  be«i 
raising  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

In  order  to  deprive  Sir  Richard  Haddick,  one  of  her  father's  (^d 
admirals,  of  her  favour,  a  Dutchman  of  the  queen's  household  was 
employed  to  tell  her  he  railed  furiously  at  everythlijg  Dutclu  The 
queen  had  him  called  to  account  for  it ;  and  afterwards  wrote  to  the 
king,  that  she  considered  he  had  cleared  himself.  She  mentioned,  that 
lord  Torrington  had  very  earnestly  demanded  his  trial,  but  added  that 
she  doubted  whether  his  acquittal  would  not  greatly  incense  the  Dutch 
at  that  time.  A  scheme  she  alludes  to  for  the  delay  of  his  trial,  comes 
the  nearest  to  unrighteous  diplomacy  of  any  portion  of  these  letters ;  for 
if  the  Englishman  deserved  his  acquittal,  he  had  a  right  to  it,  whether 
tlie  Dutch  approved  of  it  or  not. 
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"  Queen  Mary  to  Kino  William. 

**  Whitehall,  Aug.  ¥,  1690. 

^I  have  had  no  letter  from  you  since  that  of  the  31st,  from  Chapel- 
fbrd:  what  I  suffer  by  it  you  cannot  imagine.  I  don*t  say  this  by  way 
of  complaint,  for  I  really  believe  you  Write  as  often  as  'tis  convenient  or 
oecessary ;  but  yet  I  cannot  help  being  extremely  desirous  of  hearing 
again  from  you.  This  passage  of  the  river  Shannon  runs  much  in  my 
mind,  and  gives  me  no  quiet,  night  nor  day.  I  have  a  million  of  feara^ 
which  are  caused  by  what  you  can't  be  angry  at,  and  if  I  were  less 
sensible  I  should  hate  myself,  though  I  wish  I  were  not  ao/earfuU; 
and  yet  one  can  hardly  go  without  t'other — but  'tis  not  reasonable  I 
should  torment  you  witli  any  of  this. 

^Lord  steward  [Devonshire]  desires  me  to  let  you  know  he  has  had  a 
letter  from  monsieur  et  madame  de  Gramnumy  about  her  brother,  Mr. 
Ham[ilton].^  They  earnestly  desire  he  should  be  exchanged  for  lord 
Bfountjoy." 

The  celebrated  family  group  thus  named  by  queen  Mary,  were  all 
individuals  intimately  known  to  her  in  her  youth.  Madame  de  Oranp- 
tnon  was  tlie  beautiful  Miss  Hamilton,  who  married  the  count  de 
Grammont.  He  resided  some  time  at  the  court  of  Charles  II.,  which 
(if  possible)  he  made  worse  than  he  found  it.  Mr.  Hamilton,  mentioned 
by  the  queen,  was  the  brother  of  the  lady ;  he  is  better  known  as  the 
witty,  count  Anthony  Hamilton,  the  author  whose  pen  embodied  the 
scandalous  reminiscences  of  his  brother-in-law,  under  the  title  of 
Mimoires  de  Grammont.  Count  Anthony  Hamilton  was  now  a  prisoner 
from  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  He  had  greatly  incensed  king  William, 
by  his  intrigue  concerning  lord-lieutenant  Tyrconnel.  A  man  of 
delicate  honour  could  not,  would  not,  have  accepted  the  confidence  of 
WilHam,  or  acted  thus ;  but  a  few  falsehoods  more  or  less  broke  no 
sqnares  with  the  author  of  the  scandalous  chronicle  aforesaid.  Yet  it  is 
strange  to  find  count  Anthony  Hamilton  risking  at  once  his  life  and  his 
honour  in  the  service  of  James  II.,  whom  he  had  libelled  so  viciously, 
and  after  his  ruin  too !  When  Hamilton  was  brought  into  the  presence 
of  William,  a  prisoner  at  the  Boyne,  he  was  questioned  as  to  the  forces 
still  maintaining  the  contest.  His  answer  was  doubted,  when  he  main- 
tained it  by  the  asseveration,  "On  my  honour!"  At  this,  William 
tamed  contemptuously  away,  muttering,  "  Honour,  on  your  honour !" 
History  leaves  the  literary  soldier  in  this  very  bad  predicament.  No 
one  has  ever  noticed  that  queen  Mary  interested  herself  so  deeply  for 
him,  and  she  continued  her  letter,  excusing  herself,  however,  for  inter- 
fering in  the  behalf  of  a  man  so  thoroughly  on  her  husband's  black  list, 
by  her  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  lord  Mountjoy's  family.    Lord 

*  The  qneen  baa  throngboTit  written  his  ffam ;  biit.  his  description  as  the  oocntew  d« 
name;  according  to  her  nsaal  abbreviations,     Grammont's  bivther  clearly  identifies  him. 
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Mountjoy  was  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Bastille,  and  Louis  XIV.  offered  to 
Exchange  him  for  Hamilton.^ 

*'  I  told  lord  Devonshire  that  I  knew  nothing  of  Hain[ilton*8]  fieinlti^ 
'which  I  see  he  is  very  apprehensive  the  parliament  will  take  into  ochi« 
sideration,  if  he  [Hamilton]  be  not  oat  of  their  power.  Bat  that  upon 
his  [lord  Devonshire's]  earnest  desire  I  woald  let  you  know  it,  I  would 
have  had  him  [Devonshire]  write  it  you  himself;  but  he  begs  me  to  do 
it.  As  for  lord  Mountjoy,  I  hope  you  will  consider  if  anything  can  be 
done  for  him.  I  can  never  forget  that  I  promised  his  son's  wife  to 
speak  to  you,  and  she  really  died  of  grief,  which  makes  me  pity  her  case* 
His  family  is  in  a  miserable  way,  and  I  am  daily  solicited  by  his  eldest 
daughter  about  him.  If  you  would  let  lord  Portland  give  me  some 
answer  to  this,  I  should  be  very  glad,  for  I  can't  wonder  at  people's 
desiring  an  answer,  though  I  am  tormented  myself." 

The  queen's  humane  appeal  in  behalf  of  lord  Mountjoy's  unfortunate 
children  was  successful,  inasmuch  as  there  appears  in  king  William's 
Secret-service  book  a  notation  of  a  pittance  allowed  to  them,  smaii 
in  comparison  with  that  weekly  paid  by  him  to  the  perjurer  Titus  Gates.* 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  united  interest  of  the  queen  and  the 
earl  of  Devonshire,  to  say  nothing  of  that  of  the  &ir  Granmiont,  obtained 
the  release  of  Hamilton,  for  he  soon  after  re-appeared  at  the  court  of  St. 
Germains. 

*'  I  have  staid,"  continues  the  queen,  in  conclusion,  "  till  I  am  ready  lO 
go  to  bed,  and  can  now  put  off  the  sealing  of  my  letter  no  longer.  I  pray 
God  to  give  me  patience  and  submission.  I  want  the  first  exceedingly; 
but  I  hope  all  is  well,  especially  your  dear  self,  who  I  love  much  better 
than  life." 

Captain  Churchill  had,  in  the  succeeding  year,  been  expelled  fix>m  the 
house  of  commons  for  his  peculations,  by  receiving  convoy-money,  and 
had  at  the  same  time  been  deprived  of  the  naval  command  he  abused.* 
Churchill  was  brother  to  lord  Marlborough,  and  worthy  of  the  brother- 
hood :  his  ship  had  been  the  first  to  desert  king  James.  Queen  Mary 
seems  to  have  considered  that  Churchill's  service  to  her  party,  by  thus 
leading  the  race  of  treachery,  covered  a  multitude  of  sins.  At  first,  king 
William  stood  aghast  at  the  rapacity  with  which  such  men  as  the 


1  Lord  Monnljoy  was  considered  the  head 
of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland.  He  was  sent 
to  France  to  demonstrate  to  James  II.  how 
Impossible  it  was  for  Ireland  to  resist  William 
and  Mary.  Louis  XIY.  seized  and  sent  him 
to  the  Bastille;  therefore  queen  Alary  had 
every  right  to  interest  herself  in  his  behalf. 

2  The  same  summer,  there  is  an  entry  to 
the  following  effect : — 

**  Lady  Mountjoy's  childroi  upon 
our  allowance  of  3Z.  per  week 

10  them 12  0  0  •• 

Extract  from  king  William's  Secret-service 


accounts,  Ireland,  with  which  we  have  been 
favoured  by  Sir  Denys  Norreys,  bart. 

>  A  petition  to  the  house  of  commons  from 
the  London  merchants,  presented  Nov.  14, 
1689,  proves  that,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Revolution,  one  hundred  merchant  shlpsi 
worth  GOO.OOOt.,  were  lost  for  want  of  con- 
voys, or  by  the  corruption  of  the  naval  cap- 
tains.  Captain  Churchill's  conduct  appeared 
in  such  «  light,  that  he  was  expdled  the 
house  four  days  after.— See  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  1689. 
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Churchiils,  and  other  patriots  of  the  same  stamp,  flew  on  the  quarry  of 
the  public  money,  which  had  been  so  carefully  guarded  by  king  James: 
it  seemed  as  if  the  revolution  had  been  only  effected  for  liberty  of  theft. 
At  that  very  moment  queen  Mary  had  suspended  the  habeas  corpus  law ; 
the  Tower  and  other  prisons  were  full  of  captives,  seized  on  her  mere 
signature.  The  summer  circuits  of  the  itinerary  justices  w^re  delayed  at 
her  dictum.  English  soldiers  and  seamen  were  subjected  to  the  horrors 
of  the  lash,  and  many  millions  of  debt,  besides  enormous  outlays,  had 
been  incurred  since  her  father's  deposition.  All  was  submitted  to  by 
the  well-meaning  people,  supposing  these  portentous  measures  were 
effected  by  the  linited  wisdom  of  parliament.  The  present  system  of 
military  punishments  can  be  traced  no  further  back  than  the  era  of 
William  and  Mary.  Two  Scotch  regiments,  commanded  by  lord  Dum« 
barton  at  the  revolution,  refused  to  submit  to  William  after  James  II. 
had  dismissed  them,  and  unfurling  their  standards,  commenced  a  bold 
march  to  Scotland ;  but,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  they  encumbered 
their  pn^ress  home  with  four  cannons,  because  these  instruments  of 
destruction  had  originally  belonged  to  Edinburgh-castle.  William  III. 
eaused  the  regiments  to  be  pursued,  and  surrounded.  To  make  ven- 
geance legal  on  these  soldiers,  the  Mutiny  bill  was  brought  into  par- 
liament by  the  ministers  of  William  and  Mary ;  ^  the  result  wao,  that 
British  soldiers  were,  whether  serving  in  these  islands  or  abroad,  sub- 
jebted  to  the  punishments  which  prevailed  among  William'3  foreign 
mercenaries — the  wickedest  and  cruellest  troops  that  England  had  ever 
seen,  as  Ireland  knew  full  well.  When  king  William  was  armed  with 
the  terrific  power  given  by  the  Mutiny  bill,  he  broke  the  loyal  Scotch 
regiments,  gave  the  officers  leave  to  go  wheresoever  they  pleased,  and 
distributed  the  unfortunate  common  soldiers  among  his  troops.  The 
most  resolute  he  sent  to  Flanders,  where,  if  they  were  not  flogged  to 
death,  it  was  no  fault  of  the  Mutiny  bill  and  the  Dutch  code  which  had 
superseded  that  of  St.  George.^  Stranger  innovs^tions  even  than  these 
took  place  in  this  free  country.  Among  the  Somers*  Tracts  in  the 
British  Museum  there  is  a  complaint,  that  the  government  in  1690,  not 
content  with  instituting  a  sharp  press  of  men  for  both  army  and  navy, 
actually  forced  women  into  the  service  of  the  camp  and  into  the  navy, 
at  the  rate  of  ten  for  every  ship  of  war,  as  nurses,  sempstresses,  and 
laundresses.    The  atrocities  to  which  such  a  system  naturally  gave  rise 

1  DalTynaple's  History  of  the  Revolution.  permission  of  W.  Pitt  Dandas.  esq.,  finom  ths 

*  It  is  acknowledged  by  the  government,  royal  Records  of  Scotland,  .Privy  Council- 

in  a  MS.  requisition  to  the  council  of  Scot-  books   MS.   Edinburgh.     The  code   of  St 

land,  that  "these  regiments  havingloet  all  George  is  tn  intelligible  language;  it  may 

tiuir  men  by  death  aiid  daertion  in  Flnnders,  be  seen,  in  the  Foedera,  that  there  yeas  no 

more  recmiis  must  be  sent."     The  Scotch  flogging  in  the  days  of  the  Plantageiiets. 

tradition  is,  that  resisting  these  new  laws.  Captain  Marryat.  in  one  of  his  brilliant  naval 

toe  soldiers  werp  all  tortured  to  death  with  sketches,  was  the  first  person  who  trace  I  this 

the  lash,    llie  extract,  with  other  valuable  anti-national  cruelty  to  the  Dutch  king. 
natter,  was  obtained  through  the  courteous 
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need  no  comment,  but  lead  at  least  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  the  Dutch 
prince  were  a  liberator,  it  was  not  over  every  class  of  the  British  people 
that  his  blessings  were  diffused. 

Queen  Mary,  in  her  next  letter,  flattered  her  husband's  known  tastes 
by  depreciating  Whitehall,  the  palace  of  her  ancestors  :— 

*'  I  have  been  this  day  to  Etinsington,  which  looks  really  very  well,  at 
least  to  a  poor  body  like  me,  who  have  been  so  long  condemned  to  this 
place,  and  see  nothing  but  wall  and  water.  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  lord  Dursley,  who  I  suppose  will  write  of  the  same  thing  to  your- 
self, and  therefore  I  shall  not  do  it.  I  am  very  impatient  for  another 
letter,  hoping  that  will  bring  me  the  news  of  your  coming  back ;  it's 
impossible  to  believe  how  impatient  I  am  for  that,  nor  how  much  I  love 
you,  which  will  not  end  but  with  my  life." 

"Queen  Maey  to  King  William. 

•*  WhitehaU,  Aug.  %  1690. 

*'  This  time  I  write  with  a  better  heart  than  the  last,  because  it  goes 
by  an  express  which  must  find  you  out, — ^may  be,  the  common  post  will 
not.  I  have  a  paper  to  send  you,  which  lord  Nottingham  is  to  copy, 
which  is  what  lord  Annandale  has  made  Sir  William  Lochart  [Lockhart] 
write,  because  be  was  not  willing  it  should  be  seen  in  his  own  band.  I 
think  J  writ  you  word,'*  continues  her  majesty's  narrative  of  current 
events,  *'  or  should  have  done,  that  he  lord  [Annandale]  sent  by  bis  wife 
to  Sir  William  that  he  would  surrender  himself,  if  he  might  be  sere  not 
to  be  made  an  evidence  of.  Ujxjn  which.  Sir  William  drew  up  condi- 
tions that  he  should  teU  aU,  and  then  he  'should  he  made  no  evidence,  and 
has  my  word  to  get  your  pardon.  I  think  I  writ  you  this  before  ;  but 
to  be  short,  he  is  come  in,  and  I  have  spoke  twice  with  him.  Lord 
Annandale  told  me,  that  after  the  time  the  papers  were  burnt  (where- 
with this  ends),  Sir  James  Montgomery  proposed  sending  a  second 
message  by  the  same  Simson ;  but  he  [Annandale]  rejected  it  as  much 
as  he  durst,  but  was  afraid  to  tell  him  plainly  he  would  not.  So  having 
a  mind  to  get  out  of  this,  he  [Annandale]  pretended  business  at  his  own 
house  in  the  country ;  but  his  coldness  made  Sir  James  Montgomery 
the  warmer  in  it,  and  assure  him  that  he  would  spend  his  life  and  fortune 
in  thai  interest "  [meaning  the  interest  of  her  father]. 

Many  private  conferences  with  the  queen  took  place  at  this  time 
concerning  the  Jacobite  plot,  alluded  to  so  cautiously  in  the  above  by 
her.  It  was  concocted  by  lords  Breadalbane,  Annandale,  and  Mont- 
gomery, the  result  was,  that  Neal,  or  Nevill  Payne,  an  episcopalian 
Scotch  clergyman,  tutor  of  the  young  earl  of  Mar,*  should  be  forced  to 
take  upon  himself  the  infamy  of  legal  informer  regarding  the  secrets  of 
this  conspiracy,  from  which  detestable  task  titled  betrayers  had  bar- 

1  Dalryxuple'a  Appendix. 
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gained  with  the  queen  to  be  excused.  The  queen  and  tbes^  double 
traitors,  deeming  NevilWPayne  a  plebeian  **  fellow  of  no  reckoning,"  had 
Dot  the  most  distant  idea  of  the  high-spirited  soom  with  which  be 
resisted  both  bribes  and  torture,  and  showed  to  high-bom  informers  how 
a  man  of  the  people  could  keep  his  oath  and  his  word.  The  dreadful 
wenes  that  ensued  ce)*tainly  belong  to  this  portion  of  the  queen's  govern- 
ment ;  her  letters  are  worded  with  guarded  mystery,  bu^  as  the  prime 
minister  of  Scotland,  lord  Melville,  was  at  her  court  in  England  co-operat- 
ing with  her  in  guiding  the  whole  affair,  and  her  personal  conferences  with 
the  noble  informers  were  frequent,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  acquit  her  of 
preknowledge  of  the  atrocities  that  ensued,^  In  the  paper  enclosed  by 
the  queen'  to  the  king,  as  the  confession  of  lord  Annandale,  Nevill 
Payne  is  thrice  mentioned  as  being  present  at  the  Jacobite  meeting  at 
the  Globe  tavern,  near  Northumberland*house,  Strand :  the  Jacobites  were 
likewise  convened  under  the  Piazzas,  Covent^arden.  Mary  alluded  to 
the  mysterious  man  who  encountered  her  spouse  at  Chester,  whom  she 
distinctly  named  as  lord  Breadalbane.  A  time  of  terrible  anxiety  ensued 
for  her,  and  she  mentions  with  horror  how  her  countenance  was  watched 
for  news,  saying,  '*  It  is  no  small  part  of  my  penance,  but  all  must  be 
endured  as  long  as  it  please  God,  and  I  have  still  abundant  'cause  to 
praise  him,  who  has  given  you  this  new  advantage.  I  pray  God  to  con- 
tinue to  bless  you,  and  make  us  all  as  thankful  as  we  ought,  but  I  must 
own  that  the  Noughts  of  your  staying  longer  is  very  uneasy  to  me.  God 
frive  me  patience  \  1  hope  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  write  oftener,  while 
you  are  away.  It  is  really  the  only  comfort  this  world  affords,  and  if 
you  knew  what  a  joy  it  is  to  receive  such  a  kind  one  as  your  last,  you 
would  by  that,  better  than  anything  else,  be  able  to  judge  of  mine  for 
you ;  and  the  belief  that  what  you  say  on  that  subject  is  true,  is  able  to 
make  me  bear  anything.  When  I  writ  last,  I  was  extream  sleepy,  and 
ao  full  of  my  Scotch  business,  that  I  really  forgot  Mr.  Harbord." 

The  queen  had  sent  him  to  apologize  to  the  Dutch  for  the  defeat  of 
their  fleet  off  Beachy-head.  Her  message  of  condolence  was  not  very 
complimentary  to  the  seamen  of  her  country,  who,  under  the  command 
of  her  father,  had  so  often  beaten  them.  Indeed,  English  Mary,  in  this 
whole  affair,  comported  herself  much  like  a  Dutchwoman ;  for,  in  her 
condolence,  she  directly  accused  her  countrymen  "  of  cowardice,*'  and 
said,  withal,  "she  had  sent  lord  Torrington  to  the  Tower."  •  She  like- 
wise had  the  Dutch  sailors  tak^n  care  of  in  the  hospitals  in  preference  to 
the  English,  which,  to  be  sure,  was  only  right  in  a  strange  country. 
The  States,  in  return,  sent  most  affectionate  answers,  and  a  supply  of 
ships.     She  continues : 

»  Cunningham's  History  of  England.  affair,  as  briefly  as  the  recon?s  of  a  conspiracy 

'  Tlie  pa|)er  is  too  long  and  heavy  to  be  which  fill  a  large  quarto  will  permit. 

inserted  h^re ;  we  mnst  be  content  with  giving  «  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  part  ii.  p.  163. 

our  readers  the  gist  of  the  queen's  part  in  tbie 
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*'  Harbord  wrote  to  Sir  R.  Southwell,  as  be  told  me,  but  he  has  a  great 
deal  to  say.  He  pleased  me  extremely  to  hear  h»w  much  people  love  me 
there.  When  I  think  of  that,  and  aee  whatfdh  do  here,  it  grieves  me  too 
mucA,  for  Holland  hat  redUy  spoiled  me  in  being  so  kind  to  me;  that 
they  are  so  to  you,  'tis  no  wonder.  I  wish  to  God  it  was  the  same  here, 
but  I  ask  your  pardon  for  thist  if  I  onoe  begin  upon  this  subject,  I  can 
never  have  done.  To  put  it  out  of  my  head,  I  must  put  you  once  more 
in  mind  of  the  custos  rottdorum  for  lord  Fitzharding:  he  thinks  his 
honour  depends  on  it,  since  it  has  been  so  long  in  his  family." 

The  rest  of  her  letter  is  taken  up  with  the  solicitations  of  Marlborough 
that  his  peculating  brother  might  be  made  an  admiral,  and  for  that 
purpose  be  put  over  the  head  of  a  veteran  officer,  despite  of  the  protesta- 
tions of  che  lord  president,  Carmarthen : — 

'*  Marlborough  says,  that  lord  president  may  write  to  you  about  ono 
Garter.  Tis  like  enough  he  will,  for  he  tells  me  ^  is  a  much  older 
pfficer,  and  wiU  quit  if  others  come  over  his  head,  and  says,  '  all  goes  by 
partiality  and  faction,'  as,  indeed,  I  think  'tis  but  too  plain  in  other 
things.  How  it  is  in  this,  you  are  best  able  to  judge.  I  writ  you  word 
before  what  Mr.  Bussell  said.  You  will  do  in  it  as  you  please,  for  I  told 
the  commissioners  myself  that '  1  hoped  you  would  be  here  soon,  and 
that  I  did  not  see  why  this  matter  should  not  stay  for  your  coming.' 
And  so  I  resolve  to  leave  it,  if  'tis  possible,  but  could  not  refuse  my  lord 
Marlborough,  nor  indeed  myself,  the  writing  you  the  matter  as  it  is, 
though  he  expects  I  should  write  in  his  favour,  which,  though  I  would 
not  promise,  yet  I  did  make  him  a  sort  of  compliment  qfter  my 
fashion^  * 

What  fashion  this  was,  both  biographer  and  reader  would  equally  like 
to  know  ;  but,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  preceding  words,  it  was  'not  a 
very  sincere  one.  Queen  Mary,  however,  evidently  desired  to  appoint 
Churchill,  broken  as  he  was  for  dishonesty,  both  by  parliament  and 
navy,  in  preference  to  the  brave  Carter,  who  died  a  few  months  after- 
wards on  the  deck  of  his  ship  in  her  cause.  The  confession  of  Sir  John 
Fenwick,  made  after  her  death,  names  Carter  as  one  of  her  father's 
warmest  friends ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  implicates  Marlborough, 
Bussell,  and  Churchill,  as  in  correspondence  with  the  Jacobites.  It  is 
a  strange  task  to  compare  the  letters  extant  of  all  these  personages  :  it  is 
like  looking  into  a  series  of  windows,  which  betray  to  the  observer  all 
that  passed  in  those  treacherous  bosoms,  until  death  revealed  to  them 
the  uselessness  of  their  toils  and  deceits. 

The  rumour  now  alarmed  Mary  vaguely  of  one  of  the  daring  actions 
performed  by  Sarsfield,  her  father's  partisan  in  Ireland.  The  event  was 
briefly  as  follows :  William  had  advanced  to  Limerick  on  August  the 
8th,   OS.     Three  days  after  the  siege  commenced,  colonel  Sarsfieldi 

^  Dalrymple'g  Appendix,  part  ii.  p.  163. 
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having  got  intelligence  that  the  battering  cannon  and  ammunition  sent 
by  Mary  were  expected  to  arrive  in  William's  camp  next  morning,  went 
secretly  out  of  Limerick  with  his  forces,  placing  an  ambush  among  the 
mountains.  When  the  convoy  arrived,  he  made  a  sudden  attack,  spiked 
the  cannon,  and  exploded  the  ammunition.  The  Irish,  in  their  eagerness, 
blew  up  with  it  three  barrels  of  money,  which  the  queen  had  sent  her 
husband.  The  uproar  alarmed  the  English  camp,  but  Sarsfield  returned 
safely  back  to  Limeriok.^ 

The  letter  she  wrote  five  days  after,  unveils  her  feelings  of  anxious 
tendemess  for  her  husband,  and  gives,  withal,  some  amusing  family- 
gossip  of  the  af&drs  of  king  William's  relatives : — 

''Queen  Maby  to  King  William.* 

«  Whitehall,  Sep.  5  (Aug.  26),  1690. 

**!  have  been  just  now  writing  to  your  aunt,  the  princess  of  Nassau, 
in  answer  to  one  which  she  wrote,  to  let  me  know  of  her  daughter  being 
about  to  marry  the  prince  of  Saxenschnach.  I  believe  you  will  be  glad, 
for  your  cousin's  sake,  that  she  will  be  disposed  of  before  her  mother 
dies ;  and  I  ever  heard  it  at  the  Hague  that  this  young  man  was  good- 
natured,  which  will  make  him  use  her  well,  though  she  is  so  much  older. 
And  for  his  good  fortune,  she  has  enough  [good-nature]  I  believe,  to 
govern  him  more  gently  than  another  cousin  0/ yours  does  her  tpotise,^ 

Meaning  herself  and  William :  with  playful  irony,  she  contraa^  her 
own  utter  submission  and  devotion  to  her  master  with  the  airs  of  a 
governing  wife.  She  then  opens  her  own  heart  to  the  object  of  her  love, 
while  her  ostensible  purpose  of  sending  cannon,  and  the  use  to  be  made 
of  them,  are  mingled  strangely  with  her  honeyed  sentences : — 

**I  believe,  by  what  you  write,  that  you  got  your  cannon  Friday  at 
iietrthest ;  and  then  Saturday,  I  suppose,  you  began  to  make  use  of  them 
Judge,  then,  what  cruel  thoughts  they  are  to  me,  to  think  what  you 
may  be  exposed  to  all  this  while.  I  never  do  anything  without  thinking 
now,  it  may  be,  you  are  in  the  greatest  dangers,  and  yet  I  must  see 
company  upon  my  sett  days.  I  must  play  twice  a-week, — ^nay,  I  must 
hu^  and  talk,  though  never  so  much  against  my  will.  I  believe  I 
dissemble  very  ill  to  those  who  know  me, — at  least,  'tis  a  good  constraint 
to  myself,  yet  I  must  endure  it.  All  my  motions  are  so  watched,  and 
all  I  do  so  observed,  that  if  I  eat  less,  or  speak  less,  or  look  more  grave, 
ftU  is  lost  in  the  opinion  of  the  world.  So  that  I  have  this  misery  added 
to  that  of  your  absence  and  my  fears  for  your  dear  person,  that  I  must 
grin  when  my  heart  is  ready  to  break,  and  talk  when  it  is  so  oppressed 
I  can  scarce  breathe."  • 

8uch  was  the  result  of  the  fruition  of  her  ambition !    Surely  Dante, 

'  BalTympIe'f  Memoira,  p.  447,  collated        '  Dalrymple's  Memoinik  p.  166. 
vtth  Kelly^s  Oriutemponuy  History  pab-        *  ibid.,  p.  167. 
Ikbed  by  the  Guuden  Society. 
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in  9l11  his  descriptions  of  torture,  whether  ludicrous  or  pathetic,  or  both 
combined,  does  not  surpass  Mary's  **  grin  when  her  heart  was  ready  to 
burst."  Like  most  of  the  royal  race  of  Stuart,  she  was  bom  with 
hterary  abilities.  Happily  for  herself,  she  was  unconscious  of  those 
]>owers,  for  the  excitability  of  the  brain  devoted  to  literary  pursuits  is  by 
no  means  likely  to  soothe  the  thorns  interwoven  in  every  regnal  diadem. 
The  calamities  of  authors  are  as  proverbial  as  those  of  kings,  and  both 
had  been  united  in  her  family.  It  would  be  difficult  for  any  professional 
pen  to  have  given  a  more  forcible  or  beautiful  transcript  of  human  feeling 
than  the  following  paragraph,  which  sprang  in  unstudied  simplicity  from 
the  queen's  mind,  written,  as  it  avowedly  is,  against  her  inclinaticKi,  in 
oi'der  to  unburden  her  overcharged  heart  to  its  only  confidant.  She 
continues : — 

**  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do,  were  it  not  for  the  grace  of  Grod, 
which  supports  me.  I  am  sure  I  have  great  reason  to  praise  the  Lord 
while  I  live,  for  his  great  mercy  that  I  don't  sink  under  this  affliction, — 
nay,  that  I  keep  my  health,  for  I  can  neither  sleep  nor  eat.  I  go  to 
Kensington  as  often  as  I  can  for  air,  but  then  I  can  never  be  quite  alone ; 
neither  can  1  complain, — thai  would  be  some  ease ;  but  I  have  nobody 
whose  humour  and  circumstances  agree  with  mine  enough  to  speak  my 
mind  freely.  Besides,  I  must  hear  of  business,  which,  being  a  thing  I 
am  so  new  in,  and  so  unfit  for,  does  but  break  my  brains  the  more,  and 
not  ease  my  heart.  I  see  I  have  insensibly  made  my  letter  too  long 
upon  my  own  self,  but  1  am  confident  you  love  enough  to  bear  it  for 
once.  I  don't  remember  1  have  been  guilty  of  the  like  £Eiult  before  since 
you  went,  and  that  is  now  three  months ;  for  which  time  of  almost  per- 
petual feai*  and  trouble  this  is  but  a  short  account,  and  so  I  hope  may 
pass."  It  is  apparent,  from  this  passage,  that  Mary  had  been  chidden 
by  her  spouse  on  account  of  the  length  of  these  letters.  Yet  she  re- 
sumes : — "  'Tis  some  ease  to  me  to  write  my  pain,  and  'tis  some  satisfac- 
tion to  believe  you  will  pity  me.  It  will  be  yet  more  when  I  hear  it  from 
yourself  in  a  letter,  as  I  am  sure  you  must,  if  it  be  but  out  of  common 
good-nature ;  how  much  more,  then,  out  of  kindness,  if  you  love  me  as 
well  as  you  make  m^  believe,  and  as  I  endeavour  to  deserve  a  little  by 
that  sincere  and  lasting  kindness  I  have  for  you.  But,  by  making 
excuses,  I  do  but  take  up  more  of  your  time,  and  therefore  must  tell 
you  that  this  morning  lord  Marlborough  went  away.  As  little  reason 
as  I  have  to  care  for  his  wife,  yet  I  must  pity  her  condition,  having 
lain-in  but  eight  days ;  and  I  have  great  compassion  for  wives,  when 
their  husbands  go  to  fight"  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  only  person 
besides  her  husband  for  whom,  in  her  correspondence,  queen  Mary  mani- 
fests a  human  sympathy,  should  be  the  woman  whose  pen  was  most 
active  in  vituperating  her.  Lord  Marlborough  set  off  for  Ireland  on  an 
expedition  to  reduce  Cork  and  Kiosale,  which,  it  is  as  well  to  mention 
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incidentalYy,  fell  in  the  course  of  six  weeks,  and  were  the  first-fruits  of  his 
genius  in  battle  and  siege.    The  queen  says : — 

**!  have  always  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  in  the  Utrecht  Courant  they 
bave  printed  a  letter  of  yours  to  the  states  of  Holland,  in  which  you 
promise  to  be  soon  with  them.  I  can't  tell  you  how  many  ill  hours  1 
have  had  about  that,  in  the  midst  <A  my  joy  when  I  thought  you  were 
coming  home,  for  it  troubled  me  to  think  you  would  go  over  and  fight 
a£;ain  there." 

And  what  was  worse-,  indulge  at  Loo  in  the  society  of  her  rivals 
Elizabeth  Yilliers,  the  companion  of  his  coarse  recreations  in  Holland ; 
which  consisted  of  schnaps,  smoking,  and  more  vulgarity  than  could  be 
ventured  upon  in  the  presence  of  the  English  court  and  his  stately 
queen,  who,  whatsoever  were  her  deficiencies  in  family  benevolence, 
these  letters  will  prove  possessed  a  cultivated  mind ;  yet,  like  her  an- 
cestresses, the  wife  of  the  Conqueror  and  Matilda  Atheling,  she  was  often 
left  to  sway  a  lonely  sceptre,  while  her  husband  was  absent  prosecuting 
ius  continental  wars,  and  soothing  the  discontents  of  his  transmarine 
subjects.  The  Dutch,  in  fact,  soon  began  to  murmur  at  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  absenteeism,  which  is,  sooth  to  say,  the  curse  of  pluralities, 
whether  tbey  be  possessions  temporal  or  ecclesiastical. 

King  William  was  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  scorm  Limerick,  August 
26,  owing  to  the  skill  and  valour  of  the  governor,  colonel  8arsfield. 
After  leaving  1200  regular  soldiers  dead  in  the  trenches,  he  raised  the 
8ie<;e  of  Limerick,  August  30,  and  embarked,  September  5,  for  England. 
His  brother-in-law,  prince  George  of  Denmark,  was  permitted  to  sail  in 
the  same  ship  with  him,  though  not  to  enter  his  coach.  80  prosperous 
"Was  his  voyage,  that  they  arrived  in  King's-road,  near  Bristol,  Septem- 
ber 6,  driven  in  by  the  equinoctial  winds  before  which  the  French  ships 
had  prudently  retired  from  the  dangerous  British  channels,  when  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  finding  the  coast  clear,  escaped  sately  to  the  other 
side  of  the  water.  The  news  of  his  landing  drew  from  the  queen  the  fol- 
lowing letter.:— 

^  QuBOBN  Mabt  to  Kuira  William. 

«*  Whitehall,  Sep.  %  1690. 
**  I  am  going  to  Kensington  to  put  things  in  order  there,  and  intend 
to  dine  there  to-morrow,  and  expect  to  hear  when  I  shall  u:tt  out  to 
meet  you.  I  had  a  compliment^  last  night,  from  the  queen-dowager, 
[Catharine  of  Braganza],.  who  came  to  town  o-i^mfory,  [on  Friday],  She 
sent,  I  believe,  with  a  better  heart,  because  Limmericke  is  not  taken ; 
for  my  part,  I  don't  think  of  that,  or  anything  but  you.  God  send  you 
ft  gO()d  journey  home,  and  make  me  thankful  as  I  ought  for  all  his 
-mercies.**    So  closes  this  regnal  correspondence :  it  concludes  as  it  began, 
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with  the  expression  of  ill-will  against  the  nufortnnate  Catharine  of  Bn« 
ganza. 

ELing  William  arriyed  at  Kensington,  September  16,  1690.  How 
affectionately  he  was  received  by  his  adoring  consort,  may  be  supposed 
from  her  preceding  love-letters.  The  qneen  met  her  husband  at  Windsor, 
from  whence  they  went  to  Hampton-court^  where  they  settled  for  the 
remainder  of  the  autumn.^ 


CHAPTISR  Vin. 

The  abilities  of  queen  Mary,  and  the  importance  of  her  personal 
exertiotis  as  a  sovereign^  have  been  as  much  under-rated,  as  the  goodness 
of  her  heart  and  Christian  excellences  have  been  over-estimated*  She 
really  reigned  alone  the  chief  part  of  the  six  years  that  she  was  queen  of 
Great  Britain,  On  her  talents  for  government,  and  all  her  husband 
owed  to  her  sagacity,  intelligence,  and  exclusive  affection  to  him,  there 
is  little  need  to  dwell ;  her  own  letters  '  fully  develop  the  best  part  of 
her  character.  William  III.,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  year  of  his 
election  to  the  throne  of  the  British  empire,  was  seldom  resident  more 
than  four  months  together  in  England,  and  would  scarcely  have  tarried 
that  space  of  time,  but  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  parliament  to 
advance  enormous  siuns  to  Support  the  war  he  carried  on  in  Flanders^ 
where  he  commanded  as  generalissimo  of  the  confederated  armies  of  the 
Spanish  and  German  empire  against  France^  as  heretofore,  but  witli  this 
difference,  that  all  the  wealth  of  the  British  kingdoms  was  turned  to 
supply  the  funds  for  those  fields  of  useless  slaughter,  the  prospect  of 
obtaining  such  sinews  of  war  having  been  the  main  object  of  William's 
efforts  to  dethrone  his  uncle< 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Dr.  Hooper,  the  friend  and  chaplain  of 
queen  Mary,  held  her  consort's  abilities  in  as  low  estimation  as  he 
always  did  his  character  and  religious  principles,  while  he  pointed  out 
the  great  talents  of  the  princess,  and  said^  *^  that  if  het  husband  retained 
his  throne,  it  would  be  by  her  skill  and  talents  for  governing.  Few 
gave  him  credit  for  this  assertion,  but  all  came  round  to  his  idea  when 
they  had  seen  her  at  the  helm  for  some  months."  '    The  king  did  not 

I  The  queen  is  said  to  have  resided,  while  turreted  and  had  a  flag-staff,  whidi  indicated, 

the  rebuilding  of  the  state-rooms  of  Hampton-  by  the  standard  of  England,  when  royalty 

court  proceeded,  hi  a  suite  of  rooms  called  abode  at  Hampton-court.      Hampton-coori 

*  the  Water  Gallery,'  the  principal  structure  Tracts,  King's  MSS.,  Brit.  Museum, 

in  which,  the  banqueting-room,  is  now  in  *  More  copious  extracts  firom  the  poHtical 

existence,  and  this  commimicated  with  the  historic  portion  of  them  will  be  found  in  the 

royal  apartments  of  the  queens  of  England  library  edition  of  this  Life :  voL  tU.  life  of 

!)y  a  subterranean  way.    The  contemporary  Mary  II. 

drawing,  represenUng  the  original  appearance  *  Hooper  MS.,  edited  in  Trevor's  WlUiam 

of  the  banquetUifC-room*  shows  that  it  was  IIL,  voL  ii. 
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leave  her  so  soon  as  she  had  dreaded  in  the  summer,  but  his  stay  in 
England  was  a  mere  series  of  preparations  for  his  spring  campaign.  Lonl 
Marlborough  arrived  before  the  close  of  the  autumn  from  Ireland,  where, 
in  acknowledgment  of  his  brilliant  success  in  reducing  Cork  and  Einsalei 
be  bad  an  audience  of  thanks  from  the  king  and  queen  at  Kensington. 
Notwithstanding  the  flattering  reception  they  gave  him,  he  saw  that  they 
remembered  with  secret  displeasure  his  interference  when  parliament 
settled  the  princess  Anne's  income. 

At  St.  James's-palace,  the  princess  Anne  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  who 
was  baptized  Mary,  after  the  queen,  but  the  infant  died  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours.  The  king  left  the  queen  to  embark  for  the  Hague  at  a  very 
dangerous  and  unsettled  time,  just  on  the  eve  of  the  explosion  of  a  plot 
for  the  subversion  of  their  government.  He  took  leave  of  her  Jan.  6, 0.B., 
1691,  and  embarked  with  Admiral  Booke  and  a  fleet  of  twelve  ships  of 
the  line.  The  queen  was  left  to  govern,  with  the  assistance  of  the  same 
junta  of  nine,  who  were  called  by  the  discontented  "  the  nine  kings." 
The  departure  of  William  was  celebrated  by  some  English  Jacobite  imper- 
tinences in  rhyme,  which  were  said  or  sung  by  more  persons  than  history 
records ;  and  these  lines  note  what  history  does  not,  the  increasing  oor* 
polenee  of  her  majesty. 

**  Th6  royAl  dame  can  fill  at  onoe 
Her  husband's  triple  throne. 
For  she  is  thrice  as  big  as  he, 
And  bears  three  queens  in  one."  i 

<' Ye  whigs  and  ye  tories,  repair  to  Whitehall, 
And  there  ye  shall  see  majestical  Mall ; 
She  fills  up  the  throne  in  the  absence  of  Willy, 
Never  was  monarch  so  chattering  and  silly. 

She's  governed  in  council  by  marquis  Oannarthav 
And  praises  the  virtues  of  lady  Fitzharding  ( 
She  eats  like  a  horse,  is  as  fat  as  a  sow, 
And  die's  led  about  by '  republic  Jack  Howe.' "  * 

"  Republic  Jack  Howe"  was  her  majesty's  vice-chamberlain ;  he  was 
remarked  for  his  great  enmity  to  king  William.  The  sneer  at  the 
queen's  praises  of  the  virtue  of  Elizabeth  Yilliers,  lady  Fitzharding,  is 
remarkable  in  the  foregoing  lines.  Elizabeth  Yilliers  is  satirized  as 
**  Betty  the  beauty,"  an  epithet  little  consistent  with  Swift's  opinion  of 
her  charms ;  he  was  her  friend,  but  recorded  her  formidable  squint. 

Thf^  very  day  after  the  king's  departure,  the  important  trial  of  lord 
Preston  and  Mr.  Ashton  (a  gentleman  of  the  household  of  the  exiled 
queen  Mary  Beatrice)  took  place^  for  conspiring  the  restoration  of 
James  H.  Lord  Preston  and  Ashton  were  found  guilty,  on  slender  evi- 
dence, and  oondemtied  to  death.  The  daughter  of  lord  Preston,  lady 
Gatharine  Graham,  a  little  girl  ot  but  nine  years  old,  saved  her  father's 
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ife  by  a  sudden  appeal  to  the  feeliiigs  of  queen  Mary.  The  poor  chil4 
was,  during  the  trial  of  her  father,  left  in  the  queen's  apartments  at 
Windsor-castle,  where  he  lately  had  an.  establishment  as  James  IVs 
lord  chamberlain,  which  in  the  violent  confusion  of  events,  bad  not  been 
regally  taken  from  his  domestics  and  family.  The  day  after  the  con- 
demnation of  lord  Preston,  tbe  queen  found  the  little  lady  Catharine  in 
St.  George's  gallery,  gazing  earnestly  on  tne  whole-length  picture  of 
James  II.,  which  still  remains  there.  Struck  with  tbe  mournful  exprei> 
lion  of  the  young  girl's  face,  Mary  asked  her  hastily,  "  What  she  saw 
jn  that  picture,  which  made  her  look  on  it  so  particularly  ?" — "  I  was 
thinking,"  said  the  innocent  child,  **  how  hard  it  is  that  my  fieither  must 
die  for  loving  yours."  The  story  goes,  that  the  queen,  pricked  in  con- 
science by  this  artlesft  refdy,  immediately  signed  the  pardon  of  lord 
Frestdn,  and  gave  the  father  back  to  the  child  .^  It  is  an  ungracious 
task  to  dispel  the  illusions  that  are  pleasant  to  all  generous  minds.  Glad 
should  we  be  to  record  as  a  truth  that  the  pardon  of  lord  Preston  sprang 
from  the  melting  heart  of  queen  Mary;  but  the  real  circmnstances 
of  the  case  will  not  suffer  the  idea  to  be  cherished  for  a  moment.  Lord 
Preston  was  only  spared  in  order  to  betray  by  his  evidence  the  deep-laid 
ramifications  of  the  plot,  which  compromised  many  of  the  nobility  and 
clergy ;  above  all,  lord  Preston's  confessions  were  made  use  of  to  convict 
his  high-spirited  coadjutor,  young  Ashton,  to  whose  case  the  appeal  of 
little  lady  Catharine '  applied  as  much  as  it  did  to  her  father.  Queen 
Mary,  however,  expedited  the  death-warrant  of  Ashton  without  any  re- 
lenting, and  he  was  executed.  He  died  with  great  courage,  and  prayed  for 
king  James  with  his  last  breath.  Lord  Preston's  revelations  implicated 
the  queen's  uncle,  lord  Clarendon,  who  continued  under  very  severe 
incarceration  in  the  Tower  during  her  regency.  This  extensive  con- 
spiracy was  connected  %vith  the  formidable  coalition  in  Scotland,  which 
the  queen  had  partially  detected  in  the  summer,  when  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Nevill  Payne,  the  Jacobite  preceptor  to  the  young  earl  of 
Mar,  had  been  arrested  by  her  orders  during  the  absence  of  king  William 
in  Ireland.  Her  majesty  had  written,  before  the  return  of  the  king,  it 
seems,  several  autograph  letters  to  the  privy  council  of  Scotland,  in 
which  she  had  made  some  ominous  inquiries  as  to  what  had  become  of 
Mr.  Nevill  Payne,'  These  inquiries  were,  to  be  sure,  blended  with 
many  pious  expressions,  and  as  many  recommendations  **  to  praise  God," 
which  hints  in  state-documents,  imfortunately,  are  too  frequently 
followed  by  some  unusual  jjerpetration  of  cruelty  to  his  creatures,     'i'he 

1  Dalrymple's  History  of  the  Revolution  Widdrington,  ivhose   fortuTies   fell  in   the 

of  Great   Britain,  &c.     There  are   several  stiheequent  norihem  struggles  for  the  resto* 

mlnntie  we  have  supplied  from  traditions,  ration  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  never  to  rise 

preserved  amung  our  nurthern  relatives.  again. 
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ried  the  representative  of  the  heroic  line  of 
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result  was,  the  following  infliction  on  her  father's  faithful  and  courageous 
servant.  As  it  is  difficult  to  abstain  from  indignant  language  in  such  a 
case,  we  will  only  use  that  addressed  to  the  principal  minister  of  her 
majesty  for  Scotland,  who  was  then  at  court,  expediting  the  business 
relating  to  this  afDur  with  the  queen : — 

"Ta  LoBD  Melvillb.* 

*'  Yesterday,  in  the  afternoon,  Nevill  Payne  was  questioned  upon  some 
fiimgs  that  were  not  of  the  greatest  concern,  and  had  but  gentle  torture 
given  him,  being  resolved  to  repeat  it  this  day ;  which,  accordingly, 
about  six  this  evening,  we  inflicted  on  both  his  thumbs  and  one  of  his 
legs,  with  all  the  severity  that  was  consistent  with  humanity  [such 
humanity !],  even  to  that  pitch  thai  we  could  not  'preserve  life  and  have 
gtmefwiiher;  but  without  the  least  success,  for  his  answers  to  all  our 
interrogatories  were  negatives.  Yea,  he  was  so  manly  and  resolute 
tmder  his  suffering,  that  such  of  the  coimcil  as  were,  not  acquainted  with 
all  the  evidences  were  hmgled  [staggered],  and  began  to  give  him 
charity  that  he  might  be  innocent.  It  was  surprising  to  me  and  others> 
that  flesh  and  blood  could,  without  fainting,  endure  the  heavy  penance 
he  was  in  for  two  hours." 

It  is  some  satisfaction  to  perceive  that  the  narrator  of  this  atrocious 
scene  was  ashamed,  conscience-stricken,  and  even  bodily  sick,  at  the  part 
he  had  played  as  chief-inquisitor  in  this  hideous  business,  for  he  adds : 
"  My  stomach  is  truly  so  out  of  tune,  by  being  a  witness  to  an  act  so 
&r  cross  to  my  natural  temper,  that  I  am  fitter  for  rest  than  anything 
else ;  but  the  dangers  from  sttch  conspirators  to  the  person  of  our  incom' 
paraMe  hing  have  prevailed  over  me,  in  the  council's  name,  to  have  been 
the  prompter  of  the  executioner  to  increase  the  torture  to  so  high  a 
pitch.'' 

While  these  appalling  scenes  were  proceeding  in  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, the  life  of  the  consort  of  the  queen  had  been  exposed  to  imminent 
danger  from  the  elements.  King  William  had  made  the  coast  of 
Holland  two  days  after  his  departure,  but  found  that  the  fleet  in  which 
he  sailed  dared  approach  no  nearer  to  the  coast  at  Goree  than  four  miles, 
for  a  dense  frost-fog  was  settled  over  the  shore,  and  wrapped  every 
object  in  its  impenetrable  shroud.  Some  fishermen  ventured  on  board 
the  king's  ship,  and  reported  that  Goree  was  not  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant ;  the  king,  therefore,  resolved  to  be  rowed  on  shore  in  his  barge, 
into  which  he  went  with  the  duke  of  Ormonde,  and  some  of  the  English 

'  Letter  from  the  earl  of  Crawfard,  at  Edin-  the  historian's  abuse  of  him  as  the  preceptor 

borg^,  to  lord  Melville,  at  Mary's  court  in  to  the  young  earl  of  Mar,  it  appears  Uiat 

London.    NeviU  Payne  soon  afterwards  died  he  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Scotch  epbco- 

of  the  effects  of  these  cmelties.    Great  diflS-  palian  church.  Cunningham  himself  was  pre> 

calty  was  exi)erienced  by  the  author  of  this  ceptor  to  the  duke  of  Argyle,  lord  Mar's 

life  in  discovering  the  sitoatiun  in  life  of  Mr.  opponent  at  Sheriffmuir. 
He%iU  Payne;   at  last,  from  CnoiUngbajn 
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aobility  of  his  suite.  In  a  finv  minutes  tlie  royal  barge  was  totally  lost 
in  the  fog,  and  could  neither  And  the  shore  nor  regain  the  fleet  Night 
fell,  and  the  waves  became  rough  with  a  ground-swell.  The  king  lay 
lown  in  the  bottom  of  the  open  boat^  Only  sheltered  by  his  cloak ;  the 
waves  washed  over  him  several  times^  and  the  danger  seemed  great. 
Some  one  near  the  king  expressed  his  despair  at  their  situation.  ''  What  I 
are  you  afraid  to  die  with  me  7*  asked  his  majesty,  sternly.^  At  day- 
break the  shore  was  discovered,  and  the  king  landed  safely  at  Aranick 
Haak,  and  from  thence  went  to  the  Hague,  where  he  was  received 
triumphantly,  With  illuminations  and  all  possible  rejoicings.  It  was  his 
first  state  entrance  into  his  old  dominions  as  king  of  Great  Britain, 
which  the  Dutch  firmly  believed  was  as  much  his  Conquest  as  it  had 
been  that  of  Norman  William  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  earl  of 
Nottingham,  the  confidential  adviser  of  Queen  Mary,  who  was  present, 
made  some  remark  on  the  acclamations  of  the  Dutch.  William  replied, 
"  Ah,  my  lord !  if  niy  queen  were  but  here;  you  would  see  a  dififerenoe. 
Where  they  now  give  one  shout  for  me,  they  would  give  ten  for 
her.**  t^erhaps  his  recent  danger  had  caused  his  heart  to  be  unusually 
tcndei*  in  his  conjugal  reminiscences. 

Those  who  are  observers  of  historical  facts,  will  readily  concur  in  the 
remark,  that  all  the  Changes  in  our  national  modes  of  worship  have  been 
effected  by.  queens.  Without  dwelling  on  the  tradition  that  the  empress 
Heleiia,  a  British  lady,  pknted  the  gospel  in  England,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered that  Ethelburga,  the  ivife  of  Edwin  king  of  l^orthumbria,  and  ber 
mother,  revived  the  Christian  religion  by  the  agency  of  Faulinus ;  that 
Anne  Boleyn  caused  Henry  YIII.  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  lieformation ; 
that  Katharine  Parr's  influence  preserved  the  present  endowments  of  onr 
church ;  that  the  parliament  of  Mary  I.  restored  tte  Roman  hierarchy  to 
cruel  exercise  of  power,  triumphantly  wrested  from  it  by  queen  Eliza- 
beth. Innovations  of  a  scarcely  less  important  nature  were  effected  by 
queen  Mary  II.  Evidence  of  the  changes  in  queen  Mary's  own  mind 
and  conduct,  frotii  the  days  of  her  youth,  when  Hooper  and  Ken  were 
her  pastors,  h^  been  cjtrefiilly  and  painfully  collected  and  laid  before  our 
readers,  who  will,  without  difficulty,  analyse  the  reasons  why  decadence 
and  sorrow  paraly2led  the  church  of  England  for  nearly  a  century  after 
the  sway  Of  this  highly-praised  woman.  When  archbishop  Sancroft 
suffered  imprisonment  for  having  resisted  the  rapid  advances  of  James  11. 
to  place  the  Bomah  church  on  an  equality  with  the  church  of  England, 
all  disinterested  observers  of  history  will  allow  that  our  established 
religion  had  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  not  often  beheld  on  this  earth ; 
nor  were  the  excellences  of  her  clergy  at  that  period  confined  to  their 
literary  merit,  although  Hall,  Hooker,  George  Herbert,  Taylor,  Barrow, 
Sanderson,  and  Ken,  rise  to  memory  as  among  the  classics  of  their 
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century.  Recently  tried  by  the  persecutions  of  Cromwell,  and  still 
further  purified  in  1672,  by  the  abrogation  of  the  worst  part  of  the  penal 
laws,  the  church  of  England  was  thus  prepared  to  ofifer,  in  the  reign  of 
Mary  II.,  that  great  example  of  vself-denial  for  conscience*  sake,  which 
wght  never  to  be  forgotten  by  history.  Mary  temporised  for  upwards 
)f  a  year,  in  the  astute  expectation  that  the  poissession  of  the  ]X)wer, 
Jignity,  and  splendid  revenues  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and,  above  all, 
that  the  aversion  which  old  age  ever  has  to  change  of  life  and  usages, 
would  at  last  altogether  shake  the  princjples  of  archbishop  Sancroft  into 
bome  compromise  with  expediency.  As  she  found  that  this  was  vain, 
she  declared  his  deprivation,  and  warned  him  to  quit  Lambeth,  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1691.  Six  other  learned  and  disinterested  prelates  of  the 
church  of  England,^  with  several  hundred  divines,  were  deprived  by  queen 
Mary  on  the  same  day.*  Sancroft  took  no  notice  of  this  act^  but  con- 
tinued to  live  at  the  palace,  exercising  the  same  charity  and  hospitality 
as  before.  Bishop  Ken  remonstrated,  and  read  a  protestation  in  the 
market-place  of  Wells,  pointing  out  the  illegality  of  the  queen's  proceed- 
ings. Finding  this  was  unavailing,  Ken,  who  carried  away  not  one  six- 
pence from  his  bishopric,  retired  to  the  charity  of  his  nephew,  the  rev. 
laaac  Walton,  who  gave  him  refuge  in  his  prebetidal  house  in  Salisbury- 
close.  No  successor  had  as  yet  been  appointed  to  the  see  of  Cainterbury. 
Archbishop  Sancroft  observed,  **  that  he  had  committed  no  ciTtne  against 
church  or  state  which  could  authorise  his  degradation,  and  that  if  the 
queen  wished  for  his  place  at  Lambeth,  she  must  send  and  thrust  him 
out  of  it  by  personal  violence."  He,  however,  packed  tp  his  beloved 
books,  and  waited  for  that  litfur.  Thousands  of  swords  would  have" 
been  flashing  in  the  defence  of  the  venerable  primate  if  he  would  have, 
endured  the  appeal  to  arms,  but  passive  resistance  he  deemed  the  only 
proper  demeanour  for  a  Christian  prelate  of  the  Anglican  church.  A 
dead  pause  ensued.  Queen  Mary  was  perplexed  as  to  the  person  whom 
she  could  appoint  as  primate.  Her  tutor,  Compton  bishop  of  London, 
had  the  ambition  to  desire  this  high  advancement ;  but  his  extreme  igno- 
tance,  his  military  education,  sitid  the  perpetual  blunders  he  made  in  his 
functions,  rendered  his  nomination  impossible. 

The  queen  was,  at  this  important  juncture,  earnestly  solicited  in 
behalf  of  hei?  eldest  unfcle,  Henry  loM  plarendon,  by  his  friend  Catharine, 
the  dowager  lady  Kanelagh,  and  his  brother,  her  uncle  Lawrence,  earl 
of  Rochester,-  particularly,  for  some  relaxation  in  the  severity  of  his 
dunmce  in  the  Tower.    Attainder  and  trial  for  higt  treason  were  now 

'  Lloyd,   Mflhop  of  Norwldi,  and  Lake,  completed.  D'Oyley's  Life  of 

Hsbop  of  Cbli^eMter,  sppplied  the  places  of  Sancroft.    Some  saj  8ey«n  hundred  Mergy, 

Llotd  of  St.  A8aj»h,  ana  Treluwny  of  Bristol,  others  four  huDdred.     Further  iufonnation 

ind  thus  the  number  of  ihe  "sacred  seven,"  on  this  important  point  is  afforded  by  Palin'i 
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hanging  over  the  head  of  Clarendon,  whose  health,  moroover,  was  sink^ 
ing  under  the  depression  of  solitary  confinement.  Meantime,  lady 
Ranelagh  had  preyionsly  negotiated  the  armistice  between  the  queen  and 
her  uncle  Rochester,  through  the  agency  of  Burnet.  The  executor  of 
Burnet  ^  claims  much  credit  for  the  generosity  of  that  person^  as  the 
queen's  uncles  always  disliked  him ;  yet  there  was  a  mixture  of  policy 
in  the  interference,  as,  to  use  Burnet's  own  phraseology,  "^twaso't 
decent  **  for  the  people  to  see  one  <^  the  queen's  uncles  in  diaranoe  in  ^e 
Tower,  and  another  in  estrangement  and  impoverishment,  because  they 
beheld  the  exaltation  of  their  sister's  daughter  with  horror.  Had  they 
been  brothers  of  the  queen's  step-mother,  such  ocmduct  might  have  been 
expected ;  but  that  the  brothers  of  her  mother  should  afford  such  examples, 
left  on  her  cause  a  glaring  reproach,  which  could  not  too  soon  be  removed. 
During  the  earl  of  Clarendon's  hard  confinement^  his  more  complying 
brother  thus  writes  of  him :  *'  Such  a  petition  might  be  presented  with 
a  better  grace  [to  the  queen]  if  he  were  once  out  of  the  Tower  on  bail, 
than  it  would  be  while  he  is  under  this  dose  wt^mement!*  ^  Agaiu  the 
brother  strove  to  awaken  some  compassion  in  the  heart  of  the  queen,  by 
]>athetic  reminiscences  of  their  illustrious  father,  the  grandsire  on  whose 
knees  Mary  had  been  reared  at  Twickenham.  It  is  doujbtful  whether 
the  unfortunate  lord  Clarendon  was  liberated  from  the  Tower  until  after 
the  death  of  his  old  friend,  admiral  lord  Dartmouth,  committed  to  the 
Tower  by  queen  Mary  the  day  after  the  date  of  the  above  letter.  Dart- 
mouth died  of  grief  and  regret,  after  a  few  months'  durance ;  and  when 
the  queen  at  last  liberated  her  eldest  uncle,  he  was  commanded  to  bold 
himself'a  prisoner  within  the  limits  of  his  country-house. 

The  principal  part  of  Whitehall  was  reduced  to  ashes,  presenting  only 
heaps  of  sn^oking  ruins,  April  3,  0.8.,  1691,  as  William  sailed  up  the 
Thames  on  his  return  from  Holland,  The  conflagration  commenced  in 
the  Portsmouth  apartments,  which  had  been  the  original  cajose  of  the 
enmity  between  the  queen  and  her  sister  Anne.  It  was  occasioned,  by 
linen  igniting  in  the  laundry.  The  Jacobite  writers  accuse  king  William 
of  setting  fire  to  Whitehall,  because  he  could  not  bear  to  inhabit  the 
former  palaces  of  his  uncles,  likewise  to  exclude  the  public,  who  claimed, 
by  prescription  too  ancient  to  be  then  controvert-ed,  the  right  of  free 
entrance  while  their  sovereigns  sat  in  state  at  meat,  or  took  their  diver- 
sions. The  deipolition  of  Hampton-court,  the  desolation  of  Green wich- 
])alace,  an^^  'ih^  desertion  of  Whitehall  for  Kensington,  were  quoted  by 
the  maiuoQtents.  The  conflagration  of  Whitehall  certainly  originated 
by  accident,  for  queen  Mary,  who  was  a  very  heavy  sleeper,  nearly  lost 
her  life  in  the  flames.  The  Portsmouth  suite,  contiguous  to  the  queen's 
side,  or  privy-lodgings,  was  in  flames  before  the  queen  could  be  awakened, 
and  she  was  dragged,  half  asleep,  in  her  night-dress  into  St  James's-park. 

1  LifeofBamet.  s  lUd. 
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Here  new  adventures  befell  her,  for  colonel  Oglethorpe  and  Sir  John  Fen- 
wick,  two  gentlemen  devoted  to  her  father,  seeing  her  consternation,  fol- 
lowed her  through  the  park  to  St.  James's,  reviUng  her  by  the  lurid  light 
of  the  flames  of  Whitehall,  and  telling  her  '*  that  her  filial  sins  would  come 
liome  to  her." — **  She  was  notoriously  insulted  by  them,"  *  repeats  another 
manuscript  authority.  *'  The  long  gallery  was  then  burnt,  most  of  the 
royal  apartments,  with  those  of  the  king's  officers  and  servants."  Oalamy 
uses  these  words,  speaking  of  Sir  John  F^nwiok :  **  He  had  taken  several 
opportunities  of  affronting  queen  Mary  in  places  of  public  resort." ' 
Many  invaluable  portraits  and  treasures  belonging  to  the  ancient  regality 
of  England  were  consmned  with  Whitehall-palace. 

Since  Dr.  Tillotson  had  responded  so  notably  to  his  memorable  experi- 
ment at  Canterbury,  king  William  had  marked  him  for  the  highest 
advancement  in  the  church  of  England.  Dr.  Tillotson  was  perfectly 
willing  to  receive  this  appointment ;  nevertheless,  some  obstacle,  stronger 
than  the  conv^tional  refusal  of  episcopal  promotion,  seemed  to  deter 
him:  at  last  he  spoke,  saying,  ^that  he  was  married;  that  there  had 
previously  been  but  one  married  archbishop,  and  never  an  archbishop's 
widow ;  and  as  he  had  no  provision  wherewith  to  endow  his  wife,  he 
considered,  in  case  o(  her  widowhood,  it  would  be  an  unseemly  sight  if 
ike  fefb  Lambeth  to  beg  alms."*  The  king  replied,  "if  that  was  his 
objection,  the  qtteen  would  settle  all  to  his  satiBfacti<m,  and  that  of  Mrs. 
Tiflotson."  Accordingly,  after  a  long  interview  with  queen  Mary,  Dr. 
Tillotson  declared  "  he  was  ready  to  take  the  place  of  archbishop  San- 
•Qtoit,  as  soon  as  her  majesty  found  it  vacant"  But  Sancroft  persisted 
in  his  assertion,  "  that  if  the  queen  wanted  Lambeth,  she  must  thrust 
him  out  of  it."  King  William  left  her  majesty  solus  to  encounter  all 
tin  embarrassments  of  the  archbishop's  deprivation  and  of  the  new 
appointment,  as  he  sailed  for  Flanders,  May  11,  1691.  The  queen 
nominated  Di.  Tillotson  to  the  primacy  the  last  day  of  that  month. 
She  sent  a  mandtite,  signed  by  her  own  hand,  warning  Sancroft  to  quit 
Lambeth  in  ten  days.  He  did  not  obey ;  but  finding  that  the  emissaries 
of  the  queen  had  positive  instructions  to  expel  him  from  his  palace, 
Jtme  23,  he  took  a  boat  at  the  stairs  the  same  evening,  and  crocsed  the 
Thames  to  the  Temple,  where  he  remained  in  a  private  house  till 
August,  when  he  retired  to  end  his  days  at  his  native  village  in  Suffolk.* 
There  was  but  one  pen  in  the  world  capable  of  calumniating  Sancrolt : 

^  Btrdi  MS.  446tf,  British  MuBextm.    Diary  tiieless,  the  queen's  promise  was  so  little  re- 

of  Mr.  Sampson,  p.  43.     Another  oontem-  membered,  that  it  it  had  not  been  for  the 

poraiy  manuscript  repeats  the  same  circmn-  friendship  of  Bobeit  Nelson,  the  noi^uror  and 

stances  of  the  danger  and  distress  of  the  Anglican  author,  who  presented  her  petition 

queen,  oC  which,  no  doubt,  more  detailed  to  Halifax,  poor  Mrs.  Tillotson,  who  was  left 

particulars  exist  in  private  letters,  in  the  destitute,  must  have  starved ;  for  Tillotson 

Bopublished    archives    of    different    noble  did  not  live  long  enough  to  gather  fum^  from 

houses.  Canterbury. 

*  Life  of  O&lamy,  voL  i.  p.  388.  *  Biograpbia  Britannica. 

*  Dr.  Bjrch's  Life  of  TiUotaoo.     Never- 
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that  pen  belonged  to  Burnet.  .  He  has  accused  the  apostolic  man  of 
aaving  amply  provided  for  himself  from  the  revenues  of  Canterbury ; 
out  long  before  Burnet's  books  were  printed,  the  circumstances  in  which 
Sancroft  lived  and  died  were  well  known  to  the  world.  In  truth,  the 
deprived  archbishop  went  forth  from  Lambeth,  taking  no  property  but 
his  staff  and  books ;  he  had  distributed  all  his  revenues  in  charity,  and 
would  have  been  destitute  if  he  had  not  inherited  a  little  estate  at  Suffolk. 
To  an  ancient  residence,  the  place  of  his  birth,  at  Fressingfield,  where  his 
ancestors  had  dwelt  respectably,  from  &ther  to  son,  for  three  centuries, 
archbishop  Sancroft  retired  to  live  on  his  private  patrimony  of  fifty  pounds 
per  annum.  On  this  modicum  he  subsisted  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  leading  a  holy  and  contented  life,  venerated  by  his  contemporaries, 
but  almost  adored  by  the  simple  country-folk  of  Suffolk  for  his  per- 
sonal merits.  The  use  to  which  Sancroft  put  his  savings  has  been 
revealed  by  a  biography  strictly  founded  on  documents,  the  modest  voice 
of  which  has,  in  our  times,  put  to  open  shame  his  slanderer.  From  it 
we  learn,  that  Sancroft  began  to  devote  his  savings,  when  he  was  only 
dean  of  St.  Paul's,  to  amplifying  some  of  those  miserable  livings  which 
too  frequently  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  best  of  the  English  clergy.  The 
vicarage  of  Sandon,  in  Hertfordshire,  was  thus  endowed.  Seven  livings 
were  augmented  by  this  practical  Christian  before  queen  Mary  hurled 
him  from  his  archbishopric :  he  likewise  wrote  earnest  letters  to  his  rich 
clergy,  recommending  them  to  **  aid  their  poor  brethren's  livings."  One 
glorious  light  of  our  church,  Isaac  Barrow,  followed  the  example  of  his 
friend.  Our  church  has  reason  to  bless  Sancroft  daily,  for  his  self« 
denial  and  charitable  exertions  set  the  example  to  the  great  *'  Bounty 
of  queen  Anne."  * 

When  Dr.  Tillotson  vacated  the  deanery  of  Canterbury  to  become 
primate,  William  sent  the  queen,  from  Holland,  three  names,  as  those 
from  whom  he  chose  the  deanery  to  be  supplied — ^thus  usurping  the 
ancient  functions  of  the  chapters  of  old  ; '  a  fact  in  utter  contradiction 
to  tl^e  assertion  that  he  permitted  his  queen  to  exercise  entirely  the 
function  of  head  of  the  church  of  England.  Mary  did  venture  to 
exercise  the  limited  choice  he  allowed,  so  far  as  to  appoint  Dr.  Hooper 
dean  of  Canterbury.  The  king  supposed  that  his  enmity  to  her  former 
almoner  was  sufficiently  known  to  his  submissive  partner ;  for  it  became 

1  Burnet  mtMt  have  known  these  fitcts.    In  three  namet  to  the  king,  praying 'him  •*to 

hi?  printed  history  he  accuses  Sancroft  in  one  name  from  these  churchmen  (eitbor  of  whom 

page  of  enriching  himself,  anj^  on  the  page  the  church  considered  worthy  of  the  ofBce) 

opposite  he  is  contemned  for  poverty.    The  the  one  most  agreeable  to  his  grace."     The 

attack  on  Sancroft  for  enriching  liimself  does  monarch   did   so,   and   forthwith    received 

not  occur  in  Dumet's  manuscript :  there  he  homage  for  the  temporalities.     It  was  not 

only  reviles  and  despi.^'es  him  for  miserable  considered  courteous  of  the  chapter  or  chapters 

poverty.    It  is  possible  that  the  contradictory  to  give  the  monarch  less  choice  than  three, 

statement   was   introduced  by  Macky  "the  Sometimes  there  were  six;    (he  larger  tha 

spy."  bis  executor.  number,  the  more  subversive  was  the  custom 

a   'beheads  of  chapters,  after  sitting  in  of fnction deented.—Brakelonde's Chronicle ot 

oouVociition  In  their  cbupter-houses.  presented  St.  bxLnufid's  Bury :  Camden  Society. 
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evident,  that  although  he  had  put  Hooper's  name  on  the  list,  it  was  only 
to  give  that  divine  the  mortification  of  being  rejected  by  her.  William's 
rage  was  extreme  when  he  found  that  he  was  thus  taken  at  his  word. 
The  countess  Zulestein  wrote  to  Mrs.  Hooper,  <*  that  their  royal  mistress 
would  be  bitterly  chid  on  her  husband's  return."  Indeed  this,  the 
worthiest  appointment  made  in  her  reign,  cost  Mary  many  tears  :  ^  that 
was  too  often  her  case  in  England,"  continues  our  authority, "  but  in 
Holland  it  was  daily  so.**  When  the  queen  obtained  the  liberty,  as  she 
supposed,  for  this  appointment,  she  sent  for  Dr.  Hooper,  by  lord  Notting- 
ham, to  Whitehall,  and  forthwith  nominated  him  to  the  deanery.  He 
was  greatly  surprised,  and  begged  to  know  which  of  his  livings,  Lambeth 
or  Woodhey,  she  would  be  pleased  he  should  resign,  **  Neitiier,"  replied 
the  queen.  But  the  conscientious  Hooper  refused  to  retain  pluralities,^  and 
he  laid  down  Woodhey,  worth  300?.  per  annum,  before  he  quitted  the 
royal  presence.  Queen  Mary  was  glad  to  give  it  to  another  of  her  chap- 
lains, Dr.  Heam ;  she  required  of  her  old  servant  to  inform  her  plainly, 
"  why  it  was  that  Tillotfcon  was  looked  upon  as  a  Socinian  ?"  Dr.  Hooper 
attributed  the  report  to  the  great  intimacy  between  him  and  Dr.  Firmin,' 
who  was  often  seen  at  his  table  at  Lambeth.' 

The  calamity  of  fire  seemed  to  pursue  king  William  and  his  royal  con- 
sort. The  queen  had  scarcely  welcomed  the  king  on  his  return  to  their 
newly-finished  palace  of  Kensington,  when  an  awful  fire  broke  out  there, 
about  seven  in  the  mornings  November  10,  1691 ;  it  wrapped  in  fiames 
the  stone  gallery  and  the  adjacent  apartments.  When  the  roar  of  the 
fire  became  audible,  William,  believing  a  treacherous  attack  on  his 
pahice  was  in  progress,  called  loudly  for  his  sword,*  but  soon  found  that 
the  foe  was  better  quelled  by  buckets  of  water.  When  convinced  that 
the  fire  was  accidental,  Mary  descended  with  the  king,  as  soon  as  they 
were  dressed,  into  the  garden,  when  they  stood  for  some  hours  watching 
thar  foot-guards  pass  buckets  of  water,  until  by  their  activity  the  con- 
flagration was  subdued.* 

The  differences  which  subsisted  between  the  royal  sisters,  Mary  and 
Anne,  in  the  winter  of  1691,  became  more  publicly  apparent,  owing  to 
some  awkward  diplomacy  that  the  king  had  set  his  consort  to  transact 
relative  to  prince  George  of  Denmark.  On  his  majesty's  departure  from 
England  in  the  preceding  May,  the  prince  had  asked  permission  **  to 
serve  him  as  a  volunteer  at  sea ;"  the  king  gave  his  brother-in-law  the 
embrace  enjoined  by  courtly  etiquette,  but  answered  him  not  a  word. 
George  of  Denmark  took  silence  for  consent,  pfepared  his  sea-equipage, 
and  sent  all  on  board  the  ship  in  which  he  intended  to  sail ;  but  king 

^  Dr.  Ilooper  was  a  marri^  man   with  *  He  was  the  leader  of  the  Sociniana  in 

a  Ikmily ;   his  example  was   therefore   the  London.                    *  Manuscript  accouol  ot 

more  admirable,     it  must  be  rememtwred.  Dr.  Hooper.    Trevor's  William  111. 

that  his  daughter  was   the  elitreas  of  his  **  Tindal's  Continuation  of  Bapin. 

juurnaL  »  Defoe's  Tour  through  Great  Britain. 
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William  had  left  positive  orders  with  queen  Mary,  ''  that  she  was  not 
to  siifTer  prince  George  to  sail  with  the  fleet ;  yet  she  was  not  openly  to 
forhid  him  to  go."  llie  queen  required  lady  Marlhorough  to  accomplish 
this  diplomacy  without  letUng  her  mistress  know  the  reason ;  who  aaid, 
<*  she  could  not  undertake  to  say  anything  to  the  princess,  and  conceal  her 
reasons  for  speaking ;  yet  if  she  were  permitted  to  use  her  majesty's 
name,  she  would  say  whatever  was  desired  by  her/'  ^  But  this  did  not 
acoord  with  her  majesty's  views.  Lawrence  Hyde,  earl  of  Rochester, 
her  younger  uncle,  bad  been  prevailed  upon,  to  the  indignation  of  her 
imprisoned  uncle,  his  elder  brother  Clarendon,  to  take  the  oaths  to  hear 
government,'  and  become  one  of  her  ministers.  Rochester,  who  had 
been  the  particular  object  of  the  revilings  of  the  princess  Anne  and  her 
favourite,  was  at  this  time  sent  by  queen  Mary  to  explain  her  pleasure, 
"  that  prince  George  of  Denmark  was  to  relinquish  his  intention  of  going 
to  sea,  which  measure  was  to  appear  to  be  his  own  choice."  Prince 
George  replied  to  this  rather  unreasonable  intimation,  "  That  there  had 
been  much  talk  in  London  respecting  his  intention ;  and  as  his  prepara- 
tions were  very  well  known,  if  he  sent  for  his  sea-equipa^  from  on 
board  ship,  as  the  queen  desired,  without  giving  any  reason  for  such 
caprice,  that  he  should  make  a  veiy  ridiculous  figure  in  the  eyes  of 
everyone."  His  representation  was  undoubtedly  true ;  and  it  was  as 
true  that  the  king  aod  queen  would  not  have  had  any  objection  to  his 
incurring  contempt  by  his  obedience,  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  people. 
The  queen,  finding  that  the  prince  of  Denmark  would  not  submit  to  the 
intervention  of  her  will  and  pleasure  in  private,  was  obliged  to  send 
her  lord  chamberlain,  Nottingham,  in  form,  positively  to  forbid  his 
embarkation.'  '*  The  queen  and  princess  lived,  in  appearance,"  continues 
lady  Marlborough,  **  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  all  that  summer.  Yet 
lord  Portland,  it  was  well  known,  had  ever  a  great  prejudice  to  my 
lord  Marlborough ;  and  Elizabeth  Villiers,  although  I  had  never  done 
her  any  injury,  excepting  not  making  my  court  to  her,  was  my  impla- 
cable enemy."  * 

The  princess  Anne,  instigated  by  the  restless  ambition  of  her  favon* 
rite,  bad  thought  fit  to  demand  the  order  of  the  Garter  as  a  reward  due 
to  the  military  merit  of  lord  Marlborough  in  Ireland.  The  request  had 
been  made  by  letter  to  her  brother-in-law.*  The  queen  refused.  It 
has  been  stated  that  there  was  something  of  contempt  in  her  manner 
of  so  doing,  which  exasperated  the  favourites  of  her  sister  into  a  degree 
of  rage  that  led  them  to  conspire  the  downfall  of  her  consort  and  her* 
self  from  the  sovereignty.  Lord  Marlborough,  in  the  same  year,  wrote 
to  his  former  master,  James  IL,  declaring  "  that  he  could  neither  sleep 
nor  eat  in  peace,  for  the  remembrance  of  his  crimes  against  him."    He 

I  Conduct.  '  Diary  of  Lord  Qarendop.  >  Conduct  *  Ibid, 

s  Dalrymple's  Appendix.    See  Lhe  correspondence. 
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made  UDbonnded  offers  of  his  services,  and  finished  by  assuring  him, 
**that  he  would  bring  the  princess  Anne  back  to  her  duty,  if  he  received 
the  least  word  of  encouragement."  Marlborough  was  then  one  of  the 
council  of  nine  carrying  on  the  government.  The  perils  of  the  queen's 
position  were  therefore  great.  James  II.,  however,  did  not  give  much 
eDooaragement  to  this  treason,  and  drily  answered  to  Marlborough 
"that  his  good  intentions  must  be  proved  by  deeds  rather  than  words." 
Meantime,  the  queen's  regency  was  agitated  by  plots,  which  were 
ramifications  of  that  of  lord  Preston.  She  signed  warrants  for  the 
arrest  of  the  deprived  bishop  of  Ely  and  lord  Dartmouth ;  she  likewise 
molested  the  deprived  primate,  by  sending  a  commission  to  his  cottage 
in  Suffolk  to  inquire  into  his  proceedings.  One  of  her  messengers  could 
not  refrain  from  tears,  when  he  found  that  the  venerable  archbishop 
himself  came  to  the  door  to  answer  his  knock,  because  his  only  atten- 
dant, an  old  woman  who  took  care  of  his  cottage,  happened  to  be  ilU 
The  queen's  enmity,  likewise,  was  exceedingly  great  to  William  Pen, 
an  entire  stop  was  put  to  his  philanthropic  exertions  in  the  colony  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  good  quaker  was  forced  to  hide  his  head  and 
skulk  about  London,  as  he  did  in  the  persecution  of  his  sect  before  the 
accession  of  James  II.  He  wished  to  have  an  interview  with  the  queen. 
**  He  could,"  he  said,  "  convince  her  of  his  fidelity  to  the  government, 
to  which  he  wished  well,  because  the  predominance  of  her  father's 
religion  must  be  ultimate  destruction  to  his  own.  The  personal  friend- 
ship was  warm  which  he  bore  '  to  James  Stuart ;'  but  he  loved  him  as 
such,  and  not  as  king.  He  was  his  benefactor,"  he  said ;  **  he  loved 
him  in  his  prosperity,  and  he  never  could  speak  against  him  in  his 
adversity."*  But  let  him  say  what  he  would,  William  Pen  was  a 
penecuted  man  as  long  as  queen  Mary  lived.  The  government,  in  the 
summer  of  1691,  had  been  accompanied  vrith  a  series  of  circumstances 
calamitous  enough  to  daunt  the  courage  of  a  more  experienced  ruler. 
Disastrous  and  bloody  battles  had  been  fought  in  Flanders,  and  great 
slau^ter  of  the  English  troops  ensued,  without  the  satisfaction  of 
victory.  Com  was  at  famine  price;  the  country  gentry  and  mer- 
chants were  sinking  under  a  weight  of  taxation,  such  as  never  had  been 
beard  or  thought  of  in  the  British  islands.  The  fleet  had  returned 
covered  with  dii^race ;  English  seamen  were  overcome,  merely  by 
the  horrible  provisions  and  worthless  ammunition  which  the  corrupt 
ministry  had  provided  for  their  use.  All  these  tremendous  difBculties 
had  the  queen  to  surmount,  but  her  correspondence  is  not  available 
for  the  history  of  thife  summer.  It  is  known  that  she  sojourned  in  her 
palace  without  a  Mend — ^nay,  without  an  object  of  affection.  She  had 
XK>  affections  except  for  her  husband,  and  he  was  absent,  exposed  to  a 
tlioasand  dangers.  She  had  no  female  friend  among  her  numerous 
1  This  ezpressloa  is  in  bis  letters  in  the  Pcpys'  Collections. 
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ladies,  for  ia  her  yolumiuous  correspondence  which  has  been  opened  to 
the  reader,  where  she  has  entered  into  the  feelings  of  her  own  heart 
with  minute  and  skilful  anatomy,  she  has  never  mentioned  one  person 
as  a  friend.  Indeed,  her  panegyrist,  Burnet,  in  his  curious  manuscript 
narrative,  observes,  in  the  enumeration  of  her  other  "  valuable  quali- 
ties," that  the  queen  never  had  a  female  friend.  Her  majesty  certainly 
was,  in  1691,  in  the  piost  utter  loneliness  of  heart.  She  was  on  ill  terms 
with  queen  Catharine,  and  the  cold,  distant  communication  of  mere 
state  audiences  whiph  took  place  between  herself. and  her  sister,  the 
princess  Anne,  was  ready  to  brea^  out>,  from  the  quietude  of  aversion  to 
the  active  waHare  of  hatrpd  that  soon  ensued. 

The  queen  wrote  to  lady  Russell,^  in  reply  to  an  application  of  that 
lady  for  the  disposal  of  the  au(iitorship  of  Wales,  worth  4002.  per 
annum,  for  Mr.  Vaughan  her  son.  **  I  am  sure  that  the  king  will  be 
as  willing  to  please  you  as  myself  You  are  very  much  in  the  right 
to  believe  I  have  cause  enough  to  think  this 'life  not  so  fine  a  thing  as, 
it  may  be,  others  do,  that  I  lead  at  present.  Besides  the  pain  I  am 
almost  continually  in  for  the  king,  it  is  so  contrary  to  my  own  inclina- 
tion, that  it  can  be  neither  happy  nor  pleasant ;  but  I  see  one  is  not 
ever  to  live  for  one*s  self.  I  have  had  many  years  of  ease  and  content, 
and  was  not  so  sensible  of  my  own  happiness  as  I  ought ;  but  I  must 
be  content  with  what  it  pleases  Qod,  and  this  year  I  have  had  good 
reason  to  praise  him  hitherto  for  the  successes  in  Ireland,  the  news  of 
whi'ch  came  so  quick  upon  one  another,  that  made  me  fear  we  had 
some  ill  to  expect  from  other  places.  But  I  trust  in  God  that  will  not 
be,  though  it  looks  as  if  we  must  look  for  little  good  either  from  Flanders 
or  sea.  The  king  continues,  God  be  praised,  very  well ;  and  though 
I  tremble  at  the  thoughts  of  it,  yet  I  cannot  but  wish  a  battle  were  over 
— I  wish  it  as  heartily  as  Mr.  Russell  himself." 

While  the  fleets  of  England  and  France  were  threatening  each  other, 
the  Jacobites  were  active.  On  the  other  hand,  those  persons  whose 
prosperity  depended  on  the  permanence  of  the  revolution,  indefatigably 
infused  in  the  queen's  mind  suspicions  of  all  who  were  not  their  friend^ 
Thus  instigated,  the  queen  sent  for  Dr.  Hooper  one  day  to  chide  him 
for  his  undutiful  conduct  to  archbishop  Tillotson.  "  I  have  been  told," 
she  said,  *'  that  you  never  wait  on  him ;  neither  does  Mrs.  Hooper  visit 
Mrs.  Tillotson,  as  she  pught  to  do.'*  Dr.  Hooper  proved  to  the  queen 
''  that  he  h^d  paid  all  th^  respect,  and  so  had  his  wife,  at  Lambeth* 
palace  that  was  proper,  without  proving  intrusive."  The  queen  smiled, 
and  said  "  she  did  not  believe  the  report  was  true  when  she  heard  it." 
The  mischief-maker  who  had  approached  the  ear  of  majesty  then  ven- 
tured somewhat  further,  and  subsequently  informed  queen  Mary  that, 
of  all  places  in  the  world,  the  apostolic  Hooi)er  had  been  figuring  at  a 

»  Bibl.  Birch,  4163 ;  Plut.  cvi.  D,  p.  42.    Dated  1691,  July  30.   > 
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great  cock-match  at  Bath,  which  it  was  supposed  was  a  general  muster 
for  the  Jacobite  gentry  of  the  west  of  England.  When  Dr.  Hooper 
vas  questioned  on  this  matter  by  queen  Mary,  he  replied,  very  quietly, 
''that  it  was  true  he  had  been  at  Bath  some  months  that  year,  on 
account  of  the  disastrous  health  of  his  wife,  who  was  all  the  time  in 
danger  of  her  life."  The  queen  graciously  interrupted  him  to  ask, 
"How  Mrs.  Hooper  was  then?"  When  dean  Hooper  had  replied,  he 
resumed  the  discussion,  affirmiog  "  that  he  had  never  heard  a  tittle  of  th6 
cock-match  at  Bath,  or  of  the  meeting  of  the  Jacobite  gentlemeii 
there."  The  queen  then  informed  him  of  some  minor  malicious  reports  \ 
among  others,  an  accusation  that  he  always  travelled  on  the  Sabbath, 
**  It  is  true,"  replied  Dr.  Hooper,  **  that  I  am  often  on  the  road  on  the 
Sabbath,  but  it  is  in  the  purauance  of  my  clerical  duty.  I  travel  with 
my  wife  journeys  of  several  days  to  Bath.  I  always  rest  the  whole 
Sunday,  and  attend  both  servioes^— easily  ascertained,  as  I  usually 
preach  for  the  minister  wher§  I  tarry."  The  queen  then  told  him,  in  a 
very  graeious  manner,  *'  that  she  had  never  believed  what  he  'was 
accused  of,  but  she  would  always  let  him  know  his  faults,  or  rather, 
what  he  was  accused  of."  Her  majesty  concluded  by  "  letting  him 
know  "  that  her  informer  was  Dr.  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury.^  Burnet 
was  noted  for  his  propensity  to  scandalous  gossip,  in  the  piomulgatiou 
of  which  he  little  heeded  the  conventional  decencies  of  time  and  place ; 
88,  for  instance,  lord  Jersey,  the  brother  of  Elizabeth  Yilliers,  told  lord 
Dartmouth  ^  that  he  had  heard  bishop  Burnet  scandalize  the  duchess  of 
York  before  her  daughter,  queen  Mary,  and  a  great  deal  of  company, 
according  to  the  well-known  passage  of  slander  printed  in  his  history 
-with  this  difference,  that  when  speaking,  he  did  not  conceal  the 
name  of  the  person  with  whom  he  affirmed  she  was  in  love :  this  was 
Henry  Sidney,  created  by  William  HI.  earl  of  Komney,  and  given 
an  enormoTis  grant  of  17,0002.  per  annum.  If  lord  Jersey  could 
hear  Burnet  hold  forth  on  this  subject,  the  queen  could  do  the  same, 
as  that  noble  was  one  of  her  household,  whose  duties  placed  him  near 
her  chair. 

King  William  arrived  safely  at  Kensington,  October  the  13th.  The 
queen  was  for  a  time  relieved  from  the  heavy  weight  of  the  regnal 
Keptre,  but  she  had  to  endure  the  bitterest  reproaches^  because  she  had 
purposely  misconstrued  his  intention  by  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Hooper 
to  the  deanery  of  Canterbury.  The  lords  and  coqimons  almost  simul- 
taneously moved  '*  that  addresses  be  presented  to  her  m&jesty  ^t  White- 
oall,'  giving  her  thanks  for  her  prudent  care  in  the  administration  of 

>  Hooper  Ma,  in  Trevor^  WiUlam  IIL,  caUiolic  at  the  (ime  when  she  received  the 

pL  4t3.  sacrament  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  church 

*  Dartmomh  Notes  to  Bomet,  toL  i.  p.  394 ;  of  Rome, 

mtc  and  text.  In  the  latta*.  Burnet  expressly  '  MS.  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Itom 

declares  that  Anne  Hyde,  duchess  of  York,  the  library  ol  E.  D.  l»avey,  tbq. 
faiduoed  her  bui^baad  to  hecome  a   Roman 
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the  goremment  in  Ms  majesty's  absence."  The  new  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Dr.  Tillotson,  was  requested  by  the  lords  to  draw  up  the 
address.  The  house  of  lords  also  requested  lord  Yilliers  (newly  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  viscount,  and  then  lord  chamberlain  to  the  queen) 
•*  to  attend  her  majesty  presently,  to  know  what  time  her  majesty  will 
appoint  for  this  house  to  attend  her  with  the  address.**  After  some  delay, 
the  drawing-room  at  Whitehall  was  appointed.  This  room  must  have 
been  the  withdrawing-room  adjoining  the  well-known  Banqueting-hall 
at  Whitehall,  which  had  been  spared  by  the  flames  that  had  recently 
devastated  nearly  the  whole  of  the  palace. 

The  king  had  obtained  some  information  on  the  subject  of  Marl- 
borough's correspondence  with  James  11.  He  attributed  to  his  trea- 
cherous betrayal  the  failure  of  an  attack  made  on  Brest  by  the  English 
fleet  in  the  preceding  summer.*  "Upon  my  honour,"  replied  Marl- 
borough, "  I  never  mentioned  it  but  in  confidence  to  my  wife." — "  I 
never  ptiention  anything  in  confidence  to  mine,"  was  the  reply  of'  king 
William.  The  cynical  spirit  of  this  answer  bears  some  analogy  to  the 
temper  of  king  William.  The  anecdote  is  widely  known,  yet  the  utter 
impossibility  of  the  assertion,  to  one  who  knew  that  Mary  held  the 
reins  of  government  on  the  most  confidential  terms  with  her  husband, 
makes  it  doubtful  that  the  king  ever  made  use  of  any  such  words. 
William  could  make  repartees  which  were  not  only  rude,  but  brutal,  to 
the  queen  ;  neither  was  his  truth  unsullied ;  yet  he  possessed  consider- 
able shrewdness,  and  was  a  man  of  few  words.  Such  characters  seldom 
make  remarks  which  are  at  once  absurd  and  self-contradictory.  What- 
soever might  have  been  the  real  version  of  this  angry  dialogue,  it  led  to 
the  result  that  Marlborough  took  the  step  he  had  hinted  to  James  IL, 
and  under  his  influence,  and  that  of  his  wife,  the  princess  Anne  was 
induced  to  pen  a  penitential  epistle  to  her  father*.  It  was  in  these 
terms: — 

«  Dec  f,  1691. 

"  I  have  been  very  desirous  of  some  safe  opportunity  to  make  you  a 
sincere  and  humble  ofier  of  my  duty  and  submission,  and  to  beg  you 
will  be  assured  that  I  am  both  truly  concerned  for  the  misfortune  of 
your  condition,  and  sensible,  as  I  ought  to  be,  of  my  own  unhappiness. 
As  to  what  you  may  think  I  have  contributed  to  it>  if  wishes  could 
recall  what  is  past,  I  had  long  since  redeemed  my  fault.  I  am  sensible 
it  would  have  been  a  great  relief  to  me  if  I  could  have  found  means  to 
have  acquainted  you  earlier  with  my  repentant  thoughts,  but  I  hoi)e 
they  may  find  the  advantage  of  coming  late — of  being  less  suspected 

1  There  were  two  attacks  on  Brest  in  this  dence    that    Marlborough  betrayed  the  last 

reign,  both  abortive ;    the  one   here  men-  — Ualrymple's  History, 

tioned,  in  which  there  was  a  great  slaugnter  *  James  II.  s  Memoirs,  edited    by  J.  S. 

^of  the  English,  and  another  in  1694,  when  Clarke,  1691,  Likewise  Macpherson's  Hiftory 

I  geneml  Tullemache  was  killed,  and  a  hnn-  vol.  U.  p  609,  for  the  letter, 
dred  of  his  men.    There  is  documentary  evi- 
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of  insiuoerity  than  perhaps  they  would  have  been  at  any  time  before. 
It  will  be  a  great  addition  to  the  ease  I  propose  to  my  own  mind  by  this 
plain  confession,  if  I  am  so  happy  as  to  find  that  it  brings  any  real  Batis- 
Action  to  yours,  and  that  you  are  as  indulgent  and  as  easy  to  receive 
my  hxunble  submissions  as  I  am  to  make  them,  in  a  fiee»  disinterested 
acknowledgment  of  my  fault,  for  no  other  end  but  to  deserve  and  receive 
your  pardon.  I  have  had  a  great  mind  to  beg  you  to  make  one  oomjdiment 
for  me ;  but  fearing  the  expressions  which  would  be  properest  for  me  ta 
make  use  of  might  be,  perhaps,  the  least  convenient  for  a  letter,  I  must 
content  myself,  at  present,  with  hoping  the  bearer  Will  make  a  eompH- 
meni  for  me  to  the  queen.'* 

Now  the  bearer  in  whose  hands  this  letter  was  deposited  for  convey- 
ance (as  some  say,  by  the  princess  Anne  herself),  was  the  last  person 
likely  to  fetch  and  carry  with  suitable  grace  the  affected  verbal  trash 
called  comjplwnents.  by  the  fine  ladies  of  that  day.    He  was.  a  blu£^  stout 
Welshman,  captain  Davy  Lloyd,  one  of  James  n.'s  veteran  sea-com- 
manders.    Pavy  held  the  daughters  of  his  old  master  in  the  utmost 
contempt,  which  he  did  not  scruple  to  express,  at  times,  without  any 
very  refixxed  choice  of  epithets^     Both  queen  Mary  and  king  William 
were  soon  apprized  that  some  such  epistle  was  compounded,  long  before 
it  reached  the  hands.of  James  IL    Iiady  Fitzharding,  it  has  been  noted, 
was  the  spy  ^  of  her.  sister  Elizabeth  Yilliers,  in  the  family  of  the  princess 
Anne ;  ^and  *by  her  agency,  king  William  knew  accurately,  within  a  very 
few  hours,  <m  that  passed  at  the  Cockpit.    The  princess.  Anne  rather  en- 
couraged than  suppressed  the  daring  imprudence  of  her  favourite  lady 
ilarlborough,  and  they  would  vituperate  the  reigning  monarch  with  the 
most  virulent  terms  of  abuse.^     Thus  all  the  elements  of  discord  were 
ready  for  violent  explosion,  which  actually  took  place  on  the  evening  of 
January  9, 1692,  when  a  personal  altercation  ensued  between  the  queen 
and  the  princess  Anne,  whose  partiality  for  the  Marlboroughs  was  the 
subject  of  dispute.    No  particulars,  however,  transpired,  excepting  what 
11^7  ^  gleaned  from  subsequoit  letters  of  the  princess  Anne  to  lady 
Marlborough.     From  these  it  appears  that  the  queen  threatened  to 
deprive  her  sister  of  half  her  income.     The  princess  Anne  well  knew 
that  parliament  having  secured  to  her  the  whole,  such  threats  were  vain, 
since,,  if  the  wishes  of  her  sister  and  her  spouse  had  been  consnlted,  she 
would  have  been  in  possession  of  neither  half  of  the  50,000Z.  per  annum 
allowed  her  by  her  country.    The  princess  Anne  had  just  received  her 
payment  of  this  allowance,  and  had  settled  on  the  Marlboroughs  an 
annuity  from  it  of  lOOOZ.,'  circumstances  which  had  probably  added  to 
the  eza^ration  of  the  queen,  who  considered  that  the  whole  of  that 
sum  was  torn  from  the  ways  and  means  of  her.  husband  to  carry  on  his 
war  in  Flanders. 

^  hu  ftot  i«  pointed  out  by  Oose,  in  bis  Life  of  Karlfaoioagb.      *  Ibid.      *  Oondact. 
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The  next  morning,  it  was  tbe  turn  of  lord  Marlborough  to  fal61  his 
duties  as  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber  to  king  William,  who 
secretly  resolved  to  expel  him  from  his  service,  and  to  make  the  manner 
of  his  doing  it  very  disagreeable  to  him.  Marlborough  commenced  bis 
waiting-week  without  the  least  remark  being  made ;  but  after  he  had 
put  on  the  king's  shirt  and  done  his  duty  for  the  morning,  lord  Not- 
tingham was  sent  to  him  with  an  abrupt  message,  "  that  the  king  had 
no  further  wish  for  his  service,  and  that  he  was  commanded  to  sdl  or 
(iwpose  of  all  his  employments."  Everyone  was  immediately  busied  in 
g*iessing  his  crime ;  it  was,  however,  generally  supposed  to  be  making 
mischief  between  the  princess  and  the  king  and  queen.  The  king  and 
queen  further  desired  '*  that  he,  lord  Marlborough,  would  absent  him- 
aelf  from  their  presence  for  tiie  future.**'  The  anguish  that  the 
princess  Anne  manifested  at  this  disgrace  of  her  favourite's  husband 
was  excessive :  she  greatly  exasperated  the  king  and  queen  by  her  tear^ 
ful  eyes  and  sad  countenance  when  she  visited  them.  The  princess's 
anticipations  of  still  hai^her  measures  probably  led  to  her  depression  of 
spirits,  since  she  received  an  anonymous  letter  before  the  end  of  January, 
which  warned  her  that  the  next  step  taken  by  the  government  would  be 
theXmprisonment  of  lord  Marlborough.  The  letter  likewise  gave  her  a 
i-eally  salutary  warning  respecting  the  treachery  of  lady  Fitzharding, 
and  that  **  all  the  tears  she  had  shed,  and  the  words  she  had  spoken  on 
the  subject  of  lord  Marlborough's  disgrace,  had  been  betrayed  to  the 
king "  by  that  household  spy.  Neither  king  William  nor  his  consort 
dared  Openly  accuse  the  Marlboroughs  of  having  abetted  the  princess 
Anne  in  a  reconciliation  with  the  exiled  king ;  they  well  knew  that  such 
an  avowal  would  have  led  a  third  of  their  subjects  to  follow  their  exam- 
ple. The  silence  of  the  king  and  queen  oti  the  real  delinquencies  at  the 
Cockpit,  emboldened  lady  Marlborough  sufficiently  to  accompany  her 
mistress  to  court  on  the  next  reception-day  at  Kensington,  about  three 
days  after  the  disgrace  of  her  husband.  On  the  morrow  queen  Maiy 
forbade  the  repetition  of  lady  Marlborough's  intrusion  in  a  letter  to  the 
princess  Anne.  In  one  dark  hint  she  embodied  all  the  information  her 
majesty  chose  to  give  her  sister  regarding  the  cause  of,  the  disgrace  of 
her  sister's  favourites  and  guides.  She  proceeds,  however,  to  say  that^ 
''  seeing  that  you  brought  lady  Marlborough  hither  last  night,  makes 
us  resolve  to  put  U  off  no  louger,  but  tell  you  she  must  not  stay^  and 
that  I  have  all  the  reason  imaginable  to  look  upon  your  bringing  her  as  the 
strangest  thing  that  ever  was  done."'  The  queen's  excessive  self-praises 
of  her  own  kindness  to  her  sister  are  remarkable  enough ;  they  are  founded 
on  the  fact  that,  in  consideration  "  for  her  condition,"  she  did  not  reprove 
the  princess  publicly,  and  expel  the  intruder  she  brought  with  her,  as  her 
majesty  thought  they  deserved.    "  But  now  I  must  tell  you,"  i^esumet 

t  Lstter  of  lord  Busil  Hamilton  to  his  foUier,  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  *  Oonduct. 
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4iieen  Mary,  *'  it  was  very  unkind  in  a  sister,  would  have  been  very  uncivil 
\ii  an  equal ;  and  I  need  not  say  I  have  more  to  claim,  which,  though 
my  kindness  would  never  make  me  exact,  yet,  when  I  see  the  use  you 
would  make  of  it,  I  must  tell  you  I  know  what  is  due  to  me,  and  ex- 
pect to  have  it  from  you.  'Tis  upon  that  Account  I  tell  you  plainly 
lady  Marlborough  must  not  continue  with  you,  in  the  circumstances  het 
lord  is.    I  know  this  will  be  Uneasy  to  you,  and  I  am  solTy  for  it" 

In  those  days  the  whole  court  sat  down  with  such  solemnity  to  gam- 
ble, that  the  queen,  ap^xiiilting  a  call  on  her  sister,  stiptilates,  ^*  I  shall 
come  before  you  play,  because  you  know  why  I  cannot  make  one.* 
At  some  other  time  we  shall  reason  the  business  calmly,  which  I  will 
willingly  do,  or  anything  else  that  may  show  it  shall  never  be  my  fault 
if  we  do  not  live  kindly  together.  Nor  will  I  ever  bei  othfer,  by  choice, 
than 

**  Yojxt  truly  bving  ilnd  affectiotiate  sister, 

«  M.  R." 

The  princess  Anne,  after  she  had  read  her  sister^s  letter,  summoned 
her  uncle  Rochester  to  her  assistance.  That  nobleman,  from  a  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  turbulence  and  treachery  which  were  united  in  the 
character  of  lady  Marlborough,  had,  in  her  outset  of  lifd,  str6ngty  iidvised 
James  11.  to  exclude  her  from  the  household  of  his  daughter  Anne ;'  but 
the  indulgence  of  the  father  yielded  to  the  supplications  of  his  child. 
When  lord  Rochester  came  to  the  Cockpit,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  princess 
Atme,  she  put  in  his  hand  a  letter,  the  production  of  a  consultation  with . 
her  favourite,  for  it  was  not  in  the  style  of  the  princess  herself.'^ 

The  epistle  is  dated  on  the  birthday  of  Anne.  Very  positively  she 
affirmed  to  the  queen  therein  that  she  would  never  part  from  her  friends. 
When  lord  Rochester  had  perused  it,  the  princess  Anne  requested  that 
he  would  tdke  it  to  her  majesty,  to  which  the  un'cle  put  a  positive  nega- 
tive. He  had  hoped  that  the  end  of  the  controversy  between  his  royal 
nieces  would  have  been  the  removal  of  such  a  fosterer  of  Strife  as  lady 
Marlborough  had  proved  herself  to  be,  and  he  would  Hot  carry  a  letter 
which  forbride  that  hope.  He  then  withdrew  froni  the  Conference, 
strenuously  advising  the  qUeen  to  send  lady  Marlborough  at  once  from 
the  Cockpit  to  her  house  at  St.  Albans.  The  letter  was  sent  to  het 
majesty  that  day,  who  returned  as  answer  a  mere  official  message, 
carried  to  the  Cockpit  by  her  lord  chamberlain  Nottingham,  warning 
lord  and  lady  Milrlborough  to  abide  no  longer  at  the  pakloe  of  White- 
hall,* a  measure  which  was  the  first  Step  her  majesty  took  on  the  advice 
of  lord  Rochester.  The  princess  AnU^  cousidered  that  her  Sifter  had  no 
more  right  to  dictate  ^hat  servants  she  should  retain  in  her  tesidence  of 

1  This  wu  ttecaxfie  the  qtUteH  did  not  chObse  to  dt  down  to  the  boaset-table  with  ladi 
Iftrlhorough. 
«  Rttllih's  HUtory.  »  Conduct  ♦  Gox,    Ealph. 
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the  Cockpit,  than  in  any  other  private  hoose,  since  it  had  been  purchased 
for  her  by  their  uncle  Charles  II.  after  it  had  been  alienated  from  the 
rest  of  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  in  common  with  many  other  buildings 
appertaining  to  that  part  of  the  vast  edifice  which  abutted  on  St.  JamesV 
park.    But  the  Cockpit^  the  Holbein-gateway,  and  the  adjoining  Ban- 
queting-house  were,  at  that  period,  all  that  were  left  of  the  once-exten- 
sive palace.    When  the  queen's  message  of  expulsion  from  the  Cockpit 
was  delivered  to  lady  Marlborough,  the  princess  Anne  took  the  resolution 
of  withdrawing  from  it  at  the  same  time,  and  announced  her  intenti<xito 
her  sister  in  a  very  belligerent  epistle.^    The  approaching  accouchement 
of  the  princess  rendered  all  harshness  to  her  odious  in  the  eyes  of  every 
one.    One  of  the  royal  palaces  had  usually  been  appointed  for  her  retire^ 
ment  at  such  times,  but  as  the  queen  had  thought  proper  to  expel  her 
favourite  friend  from  her  own  private  residence,  the  princess  affected  to 
consider  that  she  should  then  be  too  much  at  the  royal  mercy.    It  was 
the  policy  of  the  princess  Anne  to  give  herself,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
semblance  of  injured  distress,  and  the  appearance  of  having  been  hunted 
out  of  house  and  home  at  a  period  dangerous  to  her  life.    Before  leaving 
the  Cockpit,  she  sent  a  request  to  the  duchess  of  Somerset,  to  lend  her 
Sion-house  for  her  residence  during  the  ensuing  sun^mer.     This  lady 
was  the  wife  of  a  kinsman  of  the  princess,  commonly  called  the  proud 
duke  of  Somerset  \^  she  was  the  heiress  of  the  great  Percy  inheritance^ 
and,  as  such,  the  possessor  of  the  ancient  historical  peJace  of  Sion. 
William  III.,  whose  activity  in  petty  instances  of  annoyance  is  smga- 
larly  at  variance  with  his  received  character  for  magnanimity,  imme- 
diately sent  to  the  duke  of  Somerset,  and  endeavoured  to  induce  him  to 
put  a  negative  on  the  request  of  the  princess  Anne.*    But  such  mighty 
English  nobles  as  Somerset  and  his  consort,  the  Percy  heiress,  soon 
proved  to  the  foreign  monarch  how  independent  they  were  of  his 
influence.    The  duchess  of  Somerset  forthwith  sent  an  affectionate  mes- 
sage to  the  princess  Anne,  declaring  **  that  Sion-house  was  entirely  at 
her  service."    Before  the  princess  left  her  residence  of  the  Cockpit  for 
Sion-house,  she  thought  proper  to  attend  the  drawing-room  of  their 
majesties  at  Kensington-palace.    In  this  interview,  the  princess  made 
her  majesty  *'  all  the  professions  imaginable,  to  which  the  queen  remained 
as  insensible  as  a  statue.* 

The  massacre  of  Glencoe  occurred  February  14, 1692.  It  is  but  jus- 
tice to  queen  Mary  to  observe,  that  this  atrocity  did  not  disgrace  the 
period  when  she  swayed  the  regnal  sceptre;  neither  is  her  signature 
appended  to  the  detestable  warrant  perpetrated  by  her  husband,  which 
authorised  the  slaughter,  in  cold  blood,  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  men, 

I  Conduct  Uood'royal    fh>m    the    younger    aister  of 

'  He  was  the  repreientative  of  Katharine     Henry  VIII. 
Gray,  and  of  course  a  prince  of  the  English        >  Conduct.  ^  Ibid. 
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women,  and  little  children,  of  her  subjects.  An  historian^  especially 
partial  to  the  character  of  William  III.,  considers  the  inquiry  into 
(be  massacre  of  Glencoe  as  a  grievance,  and  with  much  naivete  observes, 
that  the  said  inquiry  was  "  remarkably  troublesome  to  many  respectable 
people."  The  Scotch  parliament  pronounced  it  "  a  barbarously  mur- 
derous transaction."  After  this  opinion,  the  "respectable  people"  con- 
cerned in  it  put  a  stop  to  the  further  trouble  this  decision  might  h&ve 
given  them,  by  producing  the  following  warrant : — 

**  William  R.« 
"  As  for  the  McDonalds  of  Glencoe,  if  they  can  weir  be  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  Highlanders,  it  will  be  proper,  for  the  vindication 
of  public  justice,  to  extirpate  that  set  of  thieves. 

«W.  R." 

This  extermination,  which  was  extended  in  intention  to  the  Frasers,' 
and  other  clans  in  the  Highlands,  must  have  originated  in  the  mind  of 
William  himself,  as  is  evident  by  the  wording  of  the  warrant.  A 
Scotchman  would  have  spoken  with  more  certainty  of  the  localities  of 
his  country. 

The  princess  Anne  withdrew  to  Sion  about  the  beginning  of  March, 
taking  with  her  lady  Marlborough,  on  whom  she  lavished  more  affection 
than  ever.  As  an  instance  of  ill-will,  king  William  gave  orders  that  his 
sister-in-law  should  be  deprived  of  the  guards  by  whom  she  had  been 
attended  since  her  father  had  given  her  an  independent  establishment. 
The  princess  lost  her  guards  just  as  she  had  the  most  need  of  them,  for 
the  roads  all  round  the  metropolis  swarmed  with  highwaymen ;  her  car- 
riage was  stopped,  and  she  was  robbed,  between  Brentford  and  Sion,  soon 
after  her  establishment  there.  The  adventure  was  made  the  subject  of 
many  lampoons,  and  great  odium  was  thrown  on  the  king  and  queen, 
on  account  of  the  danger  to  which  the  heiress-presumptive  was  exposed 
through  their  harshness.  The  act  of  depriving  the  princess  Anne  of  the 
usual  adjuncts  of  her  rank,  was  a  parting  blow  before  her  persecutor  left 
England  for  his  usual  Flemish  campaign.  The  king  resigned  the  sole 
government,  for  a  third  time,  into  the  hands  of  his  queen,  and  bade  her 
farewell  on  the  5th  of  March.  He  sailed  with  a  wind  so  favourable,  that 
he  reached  the  Hague  on  the  succeeding  day,  and  from  thence  went  to 
Loo. 

*  Cmmingham.  ,    ei\}o1n8  the  extenaaination  of  upwards  of  a 
>  Lord  Sulr  proved,  that  when  WWiAinlll/s'    thousand  persons  in  cold  blood-    Others  are 

■gnatore  was  doubly  afOzed.  as  in  this  war-  mentioned  as  extant,  and  this  leads  us  to  tho 

not,  the  execution  was  to  be  prompt  and  surmise  that  all  the  Scotch  chieftains  ftiendly 

nnpiit^  to  the  Whigd  were  thus  incited  to  the  Wi>ri& 

*  A  document  nearly  similar  is  in  possession  of  extemiinatioa. 
a  Lord  Lovat  in  which  William  ill.  t-hus 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Queen  Mabt  was  again  left,  surrounded  by  difficulties.  There  were 
few  persons  in  the  country  but  anticipated  the  restoration  of  her  father. 
Anne  had  written,  "  that  she  would  fly  to  him  the  very  instant  he  could 
make  good  his  landing  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain.*'  Indeed,  a  letter 
to  James  II.  containing  these  words,  was  intercepted  by  the  king.  Thus, 
the  dangers  surrounding  the  career  of  queen  Mary  were  truly  appalling ; 
but  she  was  not^  in  1692^  altogether  a  novice  in  the  art  of  governtnent ; 
she  had  weathered  two  regencies^  eadh  presenting  tremendous  difficul- 
ties. It  Wi\s  strongly  in  her  favour  that  Marlborough,  instead  of  sharing 
her  most  intimate  Councils  as  a  disguised  friend,  was  now  an  unmasked 
enemy.  While  giving  queen  Mary  every  credit  as  a  wise  and  courageous 
ruler,  what  ciln  be  said  of  her  humanity^  when  called  to  the  bedside  of 
her  sufifering  sister^  who  sent  Sir  Benjamin  Bathurst  from  Sion-house 
with  her  humble  duty,  to  inform  her  majesty  **  that  the  hour  of  her 
accouchement  was  at  hand,-  and  that  she  felt  very  ill  indeed,  much  worse 
than  was  tisual  to  her.^  Queen  Mary  did  not  think  tit  to  see  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Bathurst^  and  took  no  notice  of  this  piteous  message.^  After 
many  hours  of  great  suffering  and  danger^  the  princess  Anne  brought 
into  the  world,  April  17^  1692,  a  living  souj  who  was  named  George; 
but  the  miserable  mother  had  the  sorrow  to  see  it  expire  soon  after  its 
hasty  baptismi  Lady  Charlotte  Bevervstart,-  one  of  the  princess  Anne's 
maids  of  honourj  was  a  Dutchwoman^  and  on  that  account  considered 
as  the  more  acceptable  messenger,  was  despatched  from  Sion-house  to 
announce  to  qtieen  Mary  the  death  of  her  new-born  nephew. 

^ueen  Mary  entered  the  chamber  of  her  sick  and  sorrowful  sister, 
attended  by  the  countesses  of  Derby  and  Scarborough.  The  princess 
Anne  was  in  bed,  pale  and  sad,  but  the  queen  never  asked  her  how  she 
did,  never  took  her  hand,  or  expressed  the  least  sympathy  for  her  suffer- 
ings and  her  loss.  Her  majesty  was  pleased  to  plunge  at  once  into  the 
dispute  which  had  estranged  her  from  her  sister,  to  whom  she  exclaimed 
in  an  imperious  tone,  as  soon  as  she  was  seated  by  the  bedside,  **  I  have 
made  the  first  step  by  coming  to  you ;  aind  I  now  expect  that  you  should 
make  the  next  by  dismissing  lady  Marlborough.*  The  princess  Anne 
became  pale  with  agitation  at  this  unreasonable  attack ;  her  lips  trembled 
as  she  replied,  "  I  have  never  in  my  life  disobeyed  your  majesty  but  in 
this  one  particular ;  and  I  hope,  at  some  time  or  other,  it  will  appear  as 
unreasonable  to  your  majesty  as  it  does  now  to  mci*  The  queen  imme- 
diately rose  from  her  seat,  and,  without  another  word,  departed.  Prince 
George  of  Denmark  led  her  majesty  to  her  ccetch ;  while  so  doing,  the 

1  OoDduct. 
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queen  repeated  to  him  precisely  the  same  words  which  she  had  addressed 
to  the  unfortunate  invalid  in  bed.  The  queen  retained  sufficient  bbu- 
sdentiousness  to  be  shocked,  on  reflection^  at  her  own  conduct.  She 
was  heard  to  say,  on  her  return  to  Kensington,  "  I  am  sorry  I  spoke  as 
I  did  to  the  princess,  who  had  so  much  concern  on  her  at  the  renewa/ 
of  the  affair,  that  she  trembled  and  looked  as  white  as  her  sheets." 
Y^t  the  queen's  uneasy  remembrance  of  this  harsh  interview  arose  from 
remorse,  not  repentance,  for  the  cruelty  she  regretted  was  comprised  in 
the  last  words  she  ever  uttered  to  her  sister.  Thus  the  three  persons  of 
the  protestant  branch  of  the  royal  fiunily  in  England  were  irreconcilably 
divided  during  life,  two  against  one.  Lonely  as  they  were  in  the 
world,  they  were  at  mortal  enmity  with  every  other  relative  who  shared 
their  blood. 

Queen  Mary  had  received  a  letter,  in  the  same  April,  directed  by  the 
hand  of  her  exiled  father,  and  written  throughout  by  him.  It  was 
a  circular  addressed  to  her,  and  to  those  members  of  her  privy  council 
who  had  been  most  active  in  raising  the  calumny  that  disinherited  his 
unfortunate  son.  This  communication  announced  that  his  queen  ex- 
pected her  confinement  in  May,  and  invited  them  to  come  to  St;  Germaius 
to  be  present  at  the  expected  birth  of  his  child,  proiniding  froln  Louis  XIY . 
freedom  to  come  and  go  in  safety.'  Such  announcement  must  have 
been  sent  in  severe  satire,  rather  than  in  any  expectation  of  the  invita- 
tion being  accepted. 

A  dangerous  fever  attacked  Anne  after  her  sister's  visits  and  she 
hung  for  several  days  on  the  very  verge  of  the  grave.  Long  before  con- 
valescence, she  underwent  fresh  alarm :  by  her  majesty's  orders  lord 
Marlborough  was  arrested,  and  hurried  to  the  Tdwer.*  Then  the 
invalid  princess  harassed  herself  by  writiug,  all  day  long,  notes  and 
letters  to  his  wife,  who  was  obligecl  to  lesive  Sion  in  order  to  visit  and 
assist  her  husband.  She  addressed  lady  Marl1x)rough  as  Mrs.  Freeman, 
the  assumed  name  they  had  previously  agreed  upon  when  intriguing  for 
the  revolution.    Anne  terms  herself,  as  usualj  Mrs.  Morley : — 

**THE  Princess  Anke  to  Lady  Majeilbobough. 

[May  16, 1692.] 

"I  hear  lord  Marlborough  is  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  though  I  am 
certain  they  have  nothing  against  him,  and  expected  by  your  letter  it 
would  be  aOi  yet  I  was  struck  when  I  was  told  it,  for  methinks  'tis  a 
dismal  thing  to  hiive  one's  friends  sent  to  that  place.  I  have  a  thousand 
melancholy  thoughts,  and  cannot  help  fearing  they  should  hinder  you 
from  (kTlnitig  to  me^  though  how  they  can  do  that,  without  making  you 
i  prisoner,  I  (iannot  guess. 

*'  Let  them  do  what  they  please,  nothing  shall  ever  vex  me,  so  T  can 

1  Conduct.  *  King  James's  Jonrnal.    Evelyn's  Diary.  >  Ibid. 
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have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  dear  Mrs.  Freeman,  and  I  swear  I  would . 
live  on  bread  and  water  between  two  walls  without  repining ;  for  as  long 
as  you  continue  kind,  nothing  can  ever  be  mortification  to  your  faithful 
Mrs.  Morley,  who  wishes  she  may  never  enjoy  a  njoment's  happiness  in 
this  world  or  the  next-,  if  ever  she  proves  false  to  you." 

Invasion  was  threatened  daily,  and  the  queen  can  scarcely  be  blamed 
f^r  securing  so  slippery  a  person  as  lord  Marlborough  until  the  expected 
naval  battle  was  decided.  Meantime,  the  princess  Anne  resolved  to 
write  to  her  sister,  queen  Mary,  and  determined  to  send  the  letter  by 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  prelates,  Stillingfleet  bishop  of  Worcester. 
Anne's  policy  in  writing  to  the  queen  is  explained  in  one  of  her  confi- 
dential billets  to  lady  Marlborough.  She  anticipated  that  the  queen 
would  debar  her  from  court,  and  she  wished  it  to  be  spread  far  and  wide 
that  she  had  desired  to  visit  her  sister,  and  had  been  forbidden.  As  the 
best  plan  for  promoting  this  end,  she  sent  for  the  bishop  of  Worcester.^ 
The  next  morning,  he  actually  came  to  Sion  before  the  princess  Anne 
was  dressed.  On  her  interview  with  him,  he  willingly  undertook  the 
commission  of  delivering  the  letter  of  the  princess  to  the  queen,  but 
praised  her  majesty  so  very  warmly,  as  to  induce  disgust  in  her  sister's 
mind.  The  princess,  who  gives  this  narrative  in  her  letters  to  her  dear 
lady  Marlborough,  adds  this  extraordinary  conclusion  to  her  narrative : 
*'  1  told  the  bishop  of  Worcester  that  you  had  several  times  desired  you 
might  go  from  me ;  but  I  beg  again,  for  Christ  Jesus'  sake,  that  you 
would  never  more  name  it  to  me.  For,  be  assured,  if  you  should  ever 
do  so  cruel  a  thing  as  to  leave  me — and  should  you  do  it  without  my 
consent  (which  if  I  ever  give  you,  may  I  never  see  the  face  of  heaven^ 
I  will  shut  myself  up  and  never  see  the  world  more,  but  live  where  I 
may  be  forgotten  by  human  kind."  It  is  difficult  to  credit  that  this 
rant  was  written  by  a  royal  matrod  who  was  considered  under  the 
guidance  of  religious  principles,  and  was,  moreover,  married  to  a  prince 
to  whom  she  was  much  attached.' 

The  bishop  of  Worcester  returned  not  a  little  scandalized  at  the 
reception  which  the  queen  had  given  to  her  sister's  letter.  The  reply 
which  her  majesty  sent  to  the  princess  Anne  by  him  was  couched  in 
these  wcfrds : — 

*' Queen  Mary  to  thb  Princbss  Aknk. 

**  I  have  received  yours  by  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  have  little  to 
say  to  it,  since  you  cannot  but  know  that  as  I  never  use  compliments,  so 
now  they  cannot  serve,  lis  none  of  my  fault  that  we  live  at  tbia 
distance,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  my  willingness  to  do  other- 
wise ;  and  I  will  do  no  more.  Don't  give  yourself  any  unnecessary 
trouble,*  for  be  assured  'tis  not  words  can  make  us  live  t(^ether  as  we 

1  Oon<1uct  of  the  Dacbeae  of  Marlborough,         >  By  coming  to  court,  wbere  the  queen  (tti 
rp.  74-T6.  '^  J  bid.  not  mean  to  receh-e  her. 
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ought.  Tou  know  what  I  required  of  you  ;  and  now  I  tell  you,  if  you 
doubted  it  before,  that  I  cannot  cliange  my  mind,  but  expect  to  be 
complied  with,^  or  you  must  not  wonder  that  I  doubt  of  your  kiDdness. 
Fou  can  give  me  no  other  Inarks  that  will  satisfy  me,  nor  can  I  put  any 
other  construction  upon  your  actions  than  what  all  the  Vorld  must  do 
that  sees  them.  These  things  do  not  hinder  me  from  being  very  glad 
to  hear  that  yon  are  well,  and  wishing  that  you  may  continue  so,  and 
that  you  may  yet,  while  it  is  in  your  power,  oblige  me  to  he  your 
affectionate  sister, 

"  Mawb,  K*" 

The  politics  of  Anne  are  unveiled,  by  her  own  hand  in  the  letter  she 
wrote  to  her  confidante,  when  the  answer  of  the  queen  settled  their 
projects : — 

^'Thb  Pbingess  Atskr  to  the  Lady  Mablbobouoh. 

(^Under  the  denffnation  of  Mrs,  Freeman,) 

"  May  22  [1692],  Sion-house. 
''I  am  very  sensibly  touched  with  the  misfortune  that  my  dear  Mrs. 
Freeman  has  in  losing  her  son,*  knowing  very  well  what  it  is  to  lose  a 
child ;  but  she  knowing  my  heart  so  well,  and  how  great  a  share  I  bear 
in  all  her  concerns,  I  will  not  say  any  more  on  this  subject,  for  fear  of 
renewing  her  passion  too  much.  Being  now  at  liberty  to  go  where  I 
please,  by  the  queen's  refusing  to  see  me,  I  am  mightily  inclined  to  go 
to-morrow,  after  dinner,  to  the  Cockpit,  and  from  thence,  privately,  in 
a  chair  ta  see  you.  Some  time  next  week  I  believe  it  will  be  time  for 
me  to  go  to  London,  to  make  an  end  of  that  business  of  Berkeley- 
house."* 

In  shameless  contradiction  of  her  voluntary  ^assertion  to  the  queen, 
that  although  she  thought  herself  ill-used,  she  would  hide  it  as  much  as 
possible,  occur  the  following  passi^s : —  ^ 

**The  bishop  [of  Worcester]  brought  me  the  queen's  letter  early  this 
morning,  and  by  that  letter,  he  said  he  did  not  seem  so  well  satisfied 
with  her  as  he  was  yesterday.  Ee  has  promised  to  hear  me  witness  that 
I  have  made  aU  the  advances  that  were  reasonoMe ;  and,  I  confess,.  I 
think  the  more  it  is  told  about  that  I  would  have  waited  on  the  queen, 
but  that  she  refused  seeing  me,  is  the  "better^  and  ther^ore  I  tviU  not 
scruple  saying  it  to  anybody  when  it  comes  in  my  way. 

**  There  were  some  in  the  family  [the  household  of  the  princess],  as 

*  DismiflBal  of  lady  Marlborough.  was  her  town-honae  till  after  the  death  of  her 
'  AUodlog  to  the  death   of   la^y  Marl-     sister.    It  was  (as  is  evident  from  the  MS. 

borough's  ftrst-boni  son,  an  infiemt  letters  in  the  poesession  of  his  grace  the  duka 

*  This  marks  the  time  exactly  of  the  com-  of  Devonshire)  situated  on  tlie  site  of  the  pre- 
meooement  of  Anne's  residence  at  Berkeley-  sent  Devonshire-house.  The  noble  old  trees 
booseL  She  went  direct,  in  February,  to  which  are  plentiful  in  that  neighbourhood, 
i^on,  and  from  thence  to  Bath,  and  passed  the  are  relics  of  the  grounds  of  the  prince^a 
trinter  of  ltf92-3  at  Berkeley-house,  which  Anne. 
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soon  as  the  news  came  this  morning  of  our  fleet  beating  the  French,  that 
advised  the  prince  [George  of  Denmark]  to  go  in  the  afternoon  to  com- 
pliment the  queen  ;  and  another  [of  her  household]  asked  me  '  if  I  would 
not  send  her  one  ?'  But  we  neither  of  us  thought  there  was  any  neces- 
sity of  it  then,  and  much  less  since  I  received  this  arbitrary  letter.  / 
donH  send  you  the  original^  for  fear  an  accident  may  happen  to  the 
bearer,  for  I  love  to  keep  such  letters  by  me  for  my  justification.  Sure 
never  anybody  was  so  used  by  a  sister!  But  I  thank  God  I  have 
nothing  to  reproach  myself  vnthal  in  this  business ;  but  the  more  I 
tiiink  of  all  that  has  passed,  the  better  I  am  satisfied.  And  if  I  had 
done  otherwise,  I  should  have  deserved  to  have  been  the  scorn  of  the 
world,  and  to  be  trampled  upon  as  much  as  my  enemies  would  have 
me.  Dear  Mrs.  Freeman  ^  [concludes  this  remarkable  missive],  *'  fare- 
well !  I  hope  in  Christ  you  will  never  think  more  of  leaving  me,  for  I 
would  be  sacrificed  to  do  you  the  least  service,  and  nothing  but  death 
can  ever  make  me  part  with  you.    For,  if  it  be  possible,  I  am  eveiy  day 

more  and  more 

«  Yours. 

"  P.S. — ^I  hope  your  lord  is  welL  It  was  Mr.  Maule  and  lady  Fitz- 
harding  that  advised  the  prince  and  me  to  make  our  compliments  to  the 
queen." 

It  is  evident  that  this  letter  contained  a  copy  of  the  queen's  letter  to 
the  princess  Anne ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  whole  communication  prompted 
lady  Marlborough,  nothing  loth,  to  make  it  as  public  as  possible,  in  which 
the  princess  justified  herself  by  producing  the  original.  Such  intrigues 
added  greatly  to  the  dangers  by  which  queen  Mary  was  beset  at  this 
difficult  period  of  her  govemmen1>— dangers  which  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated by  a  knowledge  of  the  falseness  of  too  many  who  were,  perforce, 
trusted  by  her  with  important  offices.  The  naval  victory  alluded  to  by 
the  princess  Anne  in  her  letter  to  lady  Marlborough,  on  which  the 
fjELction  in  her  household  advised  her  to  send  the  queen  **  a  compliment," 
was  the  celebrated  one  of  La  Hogue,  where  the  English  navy  regained 
some  of  the  credit  they  had  lost  since  the  Bevolution.  It  was  a  victoiy 
gained  almost  against  the  will  of  the  commanders,  Bussell  and  Carter, 
by  the  tenacious  valour  of  the  seamen  they  commanded,  llie  corre' 
spondence  of  admiral  Russell  with  James  IL  has  been  matter  of  histor] 
for  nearly  a  century.  Queen  Mary  knew  it  well ;  but  she,  moreovei; 
was  aware  that  most  of  the  superior  officers  in  the  fleet  were  positively 
resolved  not  to  strike  a  blow  against  her  &ther,  their  old  master,  who 
was  then  at  La  Hogue,  waiting  the  result  of  the  mighty  preparationa 
that  France  had  made  in  his  behalf. 

Queen  Mary  met  the  danger  with  the  high  spirit  arising  from  her 
indomitable  courage  and  great  abilities.     She  sent  to  the  officers  of  the 
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fleet,  '*  that  much  had  been  told  her  of  their  ^isalOfection,  aLd  she  had 
been  strenuously  advised  to  take  their  ooxopf^issions  from  thepi ;  but,  for 
her  part,  she  was  re8olye4  to  rely  on  their  honour.  She  felt  convinced 
that  they  would  not  at  once  betray  her,  a  helpless  woman,  ai^d  the  glory 
of  their  country  at  the  same  time :  she  trusted  the  interests  of  both 
impUcitly  in  their  hands,"  If  king  William  had  been  governing  England 
at  the  time,  the  protestant  cause  had  been  lost ;  but  the  reins  of  sove- 
reignty were  held  by  a  queen  whose  manners  were  soft  and  popular,  and 
who  created  a  strong  sympathy  among  all  classes.  What  the  queen  felt, 
meantime,  may  be  guessed  by  those  who  have  read  her  correspondence 
of  the  year  1690,  where  she  analyzes  pathetically  her  system  of  enclos- 
ing hermetically  the  agonies  of  her  suspense  in  the  recesses  of  her  own 
heart. 

Admiral  Russell  had  promise^  James  II.  to  avoid  %hting,  if  he  could 
Jo  so  without  loss  of  the  honour  of  the  British  navy.  If  Tourville,  he 
said,  would  be  content  to  slip  out  of  port  in  a  dark  nighty  and  pass  him, 
he  would  not  keep  too  sedulous  a  look-out  for  him,  especially  if  he  had 
king  James  on  board ;  but  if  he  pame  out  of  port  in  open  day,  and  defied 
him,  then  an  action  must  take  place,  and,  with  the  eyes  of  Europe  on 
them,  the  fight  would  be  in  earnest.  King  James  was  far  firom  considering 
this  arrangement  unreasonable,  and  the  same  was  signified  to  Tourville, 
the  Frencli  admiral,  who  thought  more  of  his  own  personal  glory  than 
the  interest  of  James  II.  He  refused  to  pass  in  the  manner  Bussell 
indicated,  although  he  might  have  done  so  without  the  least  imputation 
on  his  valour,  since  the  united  English  and  Dutch  fleets  were  so  much 
superior  to  him  in  force,  that  his  hope  of  victory  must  have  been  mere 
desperation.  He  came  out  of  port  in  bravado,  on  the  16th  of  May,  in 
his  flag-ship,  and  a  battle  ensued.  When  once  engaged,  admiral  Bussell 
and  his  coadjutor  Garter  (who  was  a  Jacobite  without  concealment)  did 
their  duty  to  their  coimtry.  Carter  was  killed  by  some  French  bullet 
not  aware  of  his  affection  to  his  old  master.  This  victory  was  decisive 
against  the  Jacobite  cause.  No  formidable  effort,  from  that  time,  wa« 
made  for  James  IL  Many  of  his  most  ardent  friends  (among  others,  the 
celebrated  dean  Sherlock),  out  of  a  sense  of  duty  to  their  country,  took 
the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary.  When  the  English  fleet  arrived  at 
Spithead,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  ship,  queen  Mary  promptly  sent 
30,0002.  in  gold  to  be  distributed  among  the  common  sailors,  and 
gold  medals  to  the  officers.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  after  the 
victory  of  La  Hogue,  the  unfinished  shell  of  the  new  palace  of  Green- 
wich was  ordered  by  queen  Mary  to  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
wounded  seamen ;  and  that  from  this  circumstance  the  idea  first  origi* 
nated  in  her  mind  of  the  conversion  of  this  neglected  building  into  a 
hospital,  similar  in  plan  to  her  uncle's  foundation  at  Chelsea,  for  veteran 
soldiers. 
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At  the  awfiil  crisis  of  the  hattle  of  La  Hogue,  Mary  II.  wa8  but 
thirty  years  of  age ;  her  height,  her  fully  formed  and  magniiioent  figure, 
and,  as  her  poet  sings,  **  the  brightness  of  her  eyes,**  were  singularly 
becoming  to  her  royal  costume.  In  the  absence  of  her  cynical  partner, 
she  took  care  to  derive  all  possible  advanti^es  from  frequently  appear- 
ing in  the  grandeur  of  majesty,  and  kept  the  enthusiasm  of  the  London 
citizens  at  its  height  by  receiving  their  oongratulat(^y  addresses  in  her 
royal  robes,  and  on  her  throne  in  the  fatal  Banqueting-room,  and  by 
often  reviewing  their  trained-bands  and  artillery  companies  in  person.^ 

The  portrait  illustrating  this  volume^  is  by  the  Dutch  artist  Yander- 
vaart.  The  queen  is  represented  at  morning  service  in  the  royal  gallery ; 
for  the  round  windows  are  the  entresols  of  the  interior  of  the  Fomi- 
tain-court,  Hampton-palace,  and  thus  they  are  seen  from  the  chapel- 
roy^l  there.  She  is  sitting  half  enveloped  in  the  velvet  curtain  of  tiie 
royal  closet ;  part  of  the  curtain,  with  the  heavy  gold  fringe,  is  flung 
over  the  front  of  the  gallery  on  which  her  elbow  leans.  Her  hand  is 
supported  by  the  large  Spanish  &n,  closed,  which  ladies  used  when 
walking,  instead  of  a  parasol,  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  queen's  singular  habiliments  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  morning 
dress  which  ladies  in  England  wore  from  1687  to  1707,  and  certainly  is 
not  inaptly  described  in  the  Spectator  as  '*  head-clothes :"  it  superseded 
the  use  of  the  bonnet  or  hat,  and  seems  a  Dutch  modification  of  the  ever- 
elegant  Spanish  mantilla-veils.  ,  It  is  a  comette  head-dress  of  three  tiers 
made  of  guipure  point,  piled  on  the  top  of  the  hair,  which  is  oombed 
up  from  the  roots  and  set  on  end,  excepting  some  curls  ranked  as  love- 
locks, serving  as  basements  to  the  lace  structure^  Broad  lappets,  or 
side-veils  border  the  cheeks,  and  fall  as  low  as  the  elbows,  they  are 
ornamented  with  bows  of  striped  ribbon.  The  brocade  robe  is  stiff- 
bodiedj  very  high;  the  sleeves  are  narrow  at  the  shoulders,  where 
they  fasten  with  bows  of  ribbon ;  they  widen  as  they  descend,  and  turn 
up  with  cufiis  from  the  elbows,  to  show  the  sleeves  of  the  chemise,  which 
sustain  rich  ruffles  of  guipure-point,  meeting  stiff  long  gloves  of  leather, 
that  mount  too  high  to  permit  any  portion  of  the  arm  to  be  visible.  The 
bosom  is  shaded  by  the  chemise,  the  tucker  heavily  trimmed  with  guipuie. 
A  large  magnificent  cluster  of  diamonds  on  the  chest,  and  a  throat-neck- 
lace of  enormous  pearls,  are  the  only  jewels  worn  with  this  costume. 

There  were  dark  traits  mixed  with  queen  Mary's  government,  such  as 
the  fate  of  Anderton,  the  printer,  who  was  brought  to  trial  during  the 
queen's  regency  of  1693.  He  made  a  vigorous  defence,  in  apite  of  the 
browbeating  insults  of  judge  Treby  from  the  bench.  He  was  accused 
of  printing  Jacobite  pamphlets ;  there  was  no  real  evidence  against  him, 
nothing  but  forced  deductions,  and  the  jury  refused  to  bring  in  a  verdict 

>  Smollett's  History  of  England. 
'  See  fhmtisptffce/ftooj  a  paintirg  by  Vandervaart. 
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of  high  treason ;  they  were,  however,  reviled  and  reprimanded  by  judge 
Treby,  till  they  brought  in  Anderton  guilty,  but  most  reluctantly.  The 
mercy  of  queen  Mary  was  invoked  in  this  case ;  but  she  was  perfectly 
inexorable,  and  he  suffered  death  at  Tyburn  under  her  warrant,  the 
man  protesting  solemnly  against  the  proceedings  of  the  court.  "  The 
judge,"  he  declared,  '*  was  appointed  by  the  queen,  not  to  try,  but 
to  convict  him.**  He  forgave  his  jurj^  who  expressed  penitence  for 
his  death,  and  came  to  the  gallows*  foot  to  tell  him  so.  If  these 
circumstances  be  as  the  historian  has  represented,^  England,  after  the 
revolution,  had  small  cause  to  congratulate  herself  on  her  restore^! 
liberties,  and  juries  were  composed  of  more  pliant  materials  than  in  the 
CAse  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton.  William  and  Mary,  who  had 
reversed  the  sentence  of  Algernon  Sidney,  and  signed  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
were  not  remarkably  consistent.  Perhaps  they  meant  to  limit  liberty 
merely  to  partizan  members  of  the  house  of  commons^  and  the  responsible 
representatives  of  large  masses  of  money  and  land. 

The  historical  medals  of  the  reign  of  William  III.  and  Mary  are  a 
most  extraordinary  series :  many  of  them  quaint,  absurd,  and  boastful, 
seem  as  if  meant  to  out-do  the  vainglorious  inscriptions  of  Louis  XIY. 
One  struck  in  Holland,  in  commemoration  of  the  events  of  this  year,  is 
unique  among  such  artistical  productions,  for  no  other  medals  either 
Christian  or  pagan,  ever  thus  commemorated  a  scene  of  torture.  **  It 
is;"  says  the  obsequious  historian,'  **  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  ancients 
never  represented  such  subjects  oil  their  medals."  It  represents  the  hor« 
rible  death  of  Grandval,  who  was  accused  and  convicted  of  conspiring  to 
kill  William  IH.,  and  executed  in  Flanders  at  the  English  camp,  accord- 
ing to  the  English  law  of  treason.'  This  tender  testimonial  was  plenti- 
ftilly  distributed  in  Great  Britain  under  Mary's  government,  and  is  to 
be  seen  in  bronze  still,  in  old  &mily  cabinets.  It  presents  William  in 
wig  and  laurel  on  one  side  of  the  medal ;  the  reverse  is  ornamented 
witn  the  executioner  standing  over  the  half-animated  corpse  of  Grand* 
teI,  knife  in  hand.  Fires  bum  tt  the  head  and  feet  of  the  victim,  in 
one  of  which  his  heart  is  to  be  consumed :  the  front  of  the  scaffold 
is  adorned  with  the  inscription  of  the  crime.  On  the  right  side  are 
three  stakes ;  on  one  is  the  head,  on  the  two  others  the  fore-quarters  of 
the  miserable  wretch :  the  other  side  is  decorated  with  the  gallows,  and 
the  other  quarters.  August  13, 1602,  the  day  of  the  butchery,  is  be- 
neath.^ I)etestable  as  these-  executions  might  be,  they  were  legal  The 
monaichs  reigning  in  England  were  justified  in  permitting  them ;  but  to 
celebrate  them  in  such  commemorations  is  tmexampled,  and  infinitely 

*  SmoHett    '  *  The  author  has  been  Bhown  one  of  these 

*  MedalUc  History  of  the  four  last  Reigns  extntordinary  medals  in  silver,  by  W.  J>. 
-WilUam.  Mary,  Anne,  and  Qeorge;  with  Hagccard.  ftiq..  f.ra,  fj9.a..  extaht  in  his 
prints  of  the  Medals :  p.  23,  plate  14.  valuable  collection  at  Hammeramltb. 

*  10006*8  Chruoology. 
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d  isgraced  the  epoch.  Moreover,  on  other  of  the  Williamite  med&ls,  every 
kind  of  grotesque  absurdity  is  represented  as  befalling  the  enemy. 
Several  were  struck  on  the  escape  of  William  from  the  fog  off  Goree ; 
he  is  seen  in  the  boat,  in  wig  and  armour,  pointing  to  two  gothic  towers 
commanding  the  port.  Towards  the  end  of  Mary*s  life  she  is  represented 
in  these  medals  as  enormously  fat,  with  ponderous  triple  chins; 
in  general,  the  reverses  represent  her  in  the  character  of  a  lioness 
crushing  serpents,  or  valiantly  aiding  her  husband  king  William,  who, 
in  the  semblance  of  a  lion,  is  catching  and  mauling,  not  only  the  Gallic 
cock,  but  several  of  his  hens,  making  their  feathers  fly  about  very  absurdly. 
A  droller  series  of  caricatures  on  themselves  were  never  perpetrated,  than 
these  medals  illustrating  the  regnal  history  of  William  and  Mary. 

Meantime,  we  must  return  to  the  penitential  letter  written  by  Anne 
to  her  father,  which,  although  dated  in  the  preceding  December,  had 
been  travelling  by  circuitous  routes  several  months  before  the  bearer 
reached  James  II.  in  Normandy.  At  the  town  of  La  Hogue,  not  far 
from  the  ancient  port  of  Barfieur,  James  II.  had  encamped  with  the  army 
which  the  ships  of  Tourville  were  intended  to  convey  to  England.  The 
king  had  expressed,  in  his  Journal,  great  distrust  of  the  affected  repent- 
ance of  his  daughter  Anne  and  her  advisers.  He  observed, ''  Former 
treachery  made  such  intentions  liable  to  suspicion;  yet  Marlborough 
put  so  plausible  a  face  upon  his  treasons,  that  if  they  were  not 
sincere,  they  had,  at  least,  a  specious  appearance.  They  had  this 
reason,  above  all  others,  to  be  credited ;  they  were  out  of  favour  with 
the  prince  of  Orange  [William  III.],  and  reaped  no  other  benefit  from 
their  past  infidelities  than  the  infamy  of  having  committed  them.  Such 
were  the  very  natural  reflections  of  the  outraged  father,  when  Captain 
Davy  Lloyd,  his  old  sea-comrade,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
penitential  letter  of  Anne,  brought  it  to  him  the  day  after  the  battle  of 
the  Hogue.  Notwithstanding  the  cool  shrewdness  of  the  above  remarks, 
the  old  king's  parental  tenderness  yearned  when  he  read  the  letter  of  his 
favourite  child.  As  captain  Lloyd  left  the  presence,  king  James  ob- 
served to  some  friend  who  stood  by  him,  "  That  his  daughter  Anne  was 
surely  better  than  her  sister  Mary."  Captain  Lloyd,  over-hearing  this 
remark,  reopened  the  door  he  had  closed,  put  in  his  head,  and,  in  an  ex- 
clamation garnished  with  a  rough  seaman's  oath  and  rude  canine  compa- 
rison, let  his  master  know  his  opinion,  that  both  were  alike  in  principle. 
Captain  Davy  Lloyd  was  an  intimate  Mend  of  admiral  Russell.  He  had 
had  several  secret  interviews  with  that  admiral — and,  as  some  say,  with 
the  princess  Anne  herself— on  Jacobite  affairs  before  he  brought  the 
letter  to  her  father.  A  few  words  which  the  princess  let  fall  regarding 
her  own  selfish  interests,  probably  occasioned  his  well-known  burst  of 
indignation,  when  he  heard  her  father  mention  her  with  fondness.*  Wheii 

1  Memoirs  of  James  TL.  edited  by  Stonier  Clarka. 
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impartially  considered,  the  conduct  of  Anne  was  far  less  excusable  than 
that  of  her  sister ;  nor  is  her  guilt  against  her  country  to  be  palliated.  If 
the  princess  had  had  any  real  conviction  of  the  religious  principles  she 
professed,  she  would  have  endured  far  severer  mortifications  than  any 
William  and  Mary  had  the  power  to  inflict  on  her,  before  she  would 
have  disturbed  the  settlement  whereby  a  protestant  religion  was  secured 
the  predominance  in  England.  Supposing  James  U.  had  been  restored 
in  1692,  there  would  have  been  far  more  danger  from  the  encroachments 
of  Rome  than  before  the  revolution  took  place. 

From  some  unexplained  caprice,  admiral  Russell  refused  a  title  with 
which  queen  Mary  was  desirous  of  investing  him.  Her  majesty  had  re- 
course to  the  intervention  of  his  venerated  relative,  Rachel  lady  Russell ; 
the  following  fragment  of  the  royal  correspondence  on  this  subject  has 
been  preserved : — "  I  confess  myself  lazy  enough  in  writing,  yet  that 
has  not  hindered  me  from  answering  your  letter,  but  staying  for  Mr. 
RusselFs  own  answer,  to  which  you  referred  me.  I  have  seen  him  this 
day,  and  find  he  is  resolved  to  be  Mr.  Russell  stilL  I  could  not  press 
him  furtber  on  a  thing  he  seemed  so  little  to  care  for,  so  there  is  an  end 
of  that  matter."  * 

When  queen  Mary  had  surmounted  the  most  formidable  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  beset  her  regnal  sway  in  the  eventful  summer  of  1692,  she 
had  once  more  leisure  to  descend  from  the  greatness  of  the  firm  and  cou- 
rageous monarch  to  the  pettiness  of  the  spiteful  partisan,  and  to  devise 
new  annoyances  for  the  mortification  of  her  sister.  According  to  the 
narrative  of  lady  Marlborough,  it  was  the  earnest  endeavour  of  queen 
Mary  to  prevent  the  nobility  from  paying  the  princess  Anne  the  accus- 
tomed visit  of  ceremonial  on  her  convalescence,  when  she  left  her  lying- 
in  chamber.  For  this  purpose,  the  queen  intimated  to  all  her  courtiers, 
both  lords  and  ladies,  that  those  who  went  to  Sion-house  would  not  be 
received  at  court.  The  queen  (if  the  Marlboroughs  may  be  believed) 
herself  condescended  to  intimate  this  resolution  to  lady  Grace  Pierre- 
point,  who  replied,  ^  That  she  considered  that  she  owed  a  certain 
degree  of  respect  to  the  princess ;  and  if  her  majesty  declined  receiving 
her  for  paying  it,  she  must  submit  to  her  pleasure  and  stay  away  from 
court."  Lady  Thanet  was  not  so  high-spirited,  but  she  sent  her  excuse 
to  the  princess,  lamenting  the  prohibition  of  her  majesty.* 

The  princess,  when  her  health  permitted  the  journey,  left  Sion-house, 
and  went,  for  the  restoration  of  her  shattered  constitution,  to  try  the 
waters  of  Bath.  Thither  the  indefatigable  ill-nature  of  the  queen  pur- 
sued her.  The  report  of  the  honours  with  which  the  mayor  and  corpo- 
ration of  Bath  received  Anne,  enraged  her  majesty.  The  mortifications 
^ere  but  trifling  which  the  queen  had  the  power  to  inflict,  yet  she  did 
ner  worst,  and  condescended  to  order  letters  to  be  written  to  the  mayor 
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of  Bath,  a  tallow-obaDdler  by  trade,  to  prevent  the  respect  that  bis  city 
thought  due  to  the  heireee-presnmptive  of  the  crown.^  The  mayor  of 
Bath,  and  his  brethren  the  aldermen,  were  sorely  troubled  and  perplexed 
therewith.  At  last  they  communicated  the  queen's  prohibitory  mandate 
to  Anne,  who  is  said  to  have  smiled  at  the  paltry  manifestation  of  her 
august  sister's  ill-will,  yet  desired  the  corporation  to  omit  all  mark  of 
distinction  to  herself  in  future,  as  she  would  not,  on  any  account^  wish 
that  the  city  of  Bath,  so  friendly  to  her,  should  incur  the  ill-will  oi 
their  majesties  on  her  account.  In  consequence  of  this  reply,  the  mayor 
and  corporation,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  attend  her  royal  highness 
in  procession  to  the  abbey-church  every  Sunday,  discontinued  that  mark 
of  attention  for  the  future.'  Anne*s  manner  of  treating  the  withdrawal 
of  such  honours  as  a  corporation  could  bestow,  is  told  in  an  affectionate 
note  which  she  wrote  to  her  favourite  after  they  came  out  of  the  abbey- 
church.  From  it  may  be  learned,  that  lady  Marlborough  was  more 
startled  and  disturbed  at  the  loss  of  the  corporation-homage  than  her 
mistress: — 

'*Tbb  Fbikoess  Anne  to  Lady  Mablbobough.* 
(  Under  the  names  <^  Morley  and  Freeman.) 
*  Dear  Mrs.  Freeman  must  give  me  leave  to  ask  her,  if  anything  has 
happened  to  make  her  uneasy  ?  I  thought  she  looked  to-night  as  if 
she  had  the  spleen,  and  I  can't  help  being  in  pain  whenever  I  see  her 
so.  yesterday,  when  the  mayor  fiuled  in  the. ceremony  of  going  to 
church  with  me,  he  was  commanded  not  to  do  it.  1  think  'tis  a  thing 
to  be  laughed  at.  And  if  they  imagine  either  to  vex  me  or  gain  upon 
me  by  such  sort  of  usage,  they  will  be  mightily  disappointed.  And  I 
hope  these  foolish  things  they  do  will  every  day  show  more  and  more 
what  they  are,  and  that  they  truly  deserve  the  na^ne  your  faithful  Morley 
has  given  them."     « 

The  pronoun  tJiey  perhaps  pertains  to  the  sovereigns  William  and 
Mary  ;  as  for  the  name  the  princess  had  given  them,  there  is  no  further 
information  afforded.  The  names  of  "Caliban"  and  ** monster"  were 
appellations  the  princess  very  liberally  bestowed  on  her  brother-in-law 
•king  William  at  this  juncture ;  but  in  neither  of  these,  nor  in  others  not 
quite  so  refined,  could  his  royal  partner  claim  her  share.  The  princess 
Anne  was  an  adept  in  the  odious  custom  of  giving  nick-names — a  pro- 
ceeding to- which  only  the  lowest  minds  condescend.  Before  the  Marl- 
borough published  her  letters,  she  expunged  the  abusive  epithets  found 
in  them  which  were  meant  to  designate  king  William,  yet  the  blanks 
remain — very  easily  to  be  restored. 

The  place  of  residence  of  the  princess  Anne  was  called  in  that  city  the 
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Abbey-bouse,  a  mansion  now  demolished,  but  which  was  then  inha- 
bited by  a  Dr.  Sherwood,  the  most  oelehfated  {^ysidan  in  the  west  of 
England.  The  princess  was  his  patient  as  well  as  his  tenant :  he  caused 
a  private  communication  to  be  made  between  the  Abbey-house  and  the 
King's  bath  for  her  use.  After  the  princess  returned  to  Berkeley-housej 
Piccadilly,  she  wrote  to  her  £iiyourite  one  of  her  Galiban  letters : — 

''The  Princess  Anns  to  Ladt  Mabt^bobouoh.^ 
*  (  Under  the  names  of  Morley  and  Freeman^ 

*'  I  really  long  to  know  how  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  got  home ;  and 
now  I  have  this  opportunity  of  writing,  she  must  give  me  leave  to  tell 
her,  that  if  she  should  ever  be  so  cruel  as  to  leave  her  faithful  Mrs. 
Morley,  she  will  rob  her  of  all  the  joy  and  quiet  of  her  life ;  for  if  that 
day  should  come,  I  coidd  never  enjoy  a  happy  minute,  and  I  swear  to 
you  I  would  shut  myself  up,  and  never  see  a  creature.  Ton  may  see 
all  this  would  have  come  upon  me,  if  you  had  not  been,  if  you  do  but 
remember  what  the  queen  said  to  me  the  night  before  your  lord  was 
turned  out  of  all,  when  she  began  to  pick  quarrels.  And  if  they,  king 
William  and  queen  Mary,  should  take  off  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
pounds  (per  annum),  have  I  not  lived  on  as  little  before  ?  When  I  was 
first  married  we  had  but  twenty  (it  is  true,  the  king '  was  so  kind  as  to 
pay  my  debts) ;  and  if  it  should  come  to  that  again,  what  retrenchment 
is  there  in  my  family  I  woul^  not  willingly  make,  and  be  glad  of  that 
pretence  to  do  it?  Never  fancy,  dear  Mrs.  Freeman,  if  what  you  fear 
should  happen,  that  yoii  are  the  occasion ;  no,  I  am  very  well  satisfied, 
and  so  is  the  prince  too,  it  would  have  been  so,  for  Caliban  is  capable 
of  domg  nothing  but  injustice,  therefore  rest  satisfied  that  you  are 
no  ways  the  cause.  And  let  me  beg  once  more,  for  God*s  sake,  that 
you  would  never  mention  parting  more — ^no,  nor  so  much  as  think  of 
it;  and  if  you  should  ever  leave  me,  be  assured  it  would  break  your 
&ithful  Mrs.  Morley*s  heart.  P.S. — ^I  hope  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  will 
come  as  soon  as  she  can  this  afternoon,  that  we  may  have  as  much 
time  together  as  we  can.  I  doubt  you  will  think  me  very  unreasonable, 
but  I  really  long  to  see  you  again,  as  if  I  had  not  been  so  happy  this 
month." 

Ilie  letter  is  without  date ;  but  there  are  withal  some  allusions  to  the 
imprisonment  of  lord  Marlborough  in  the  Tower,  and  subsequently  to  his 
release  on  bail,  which  circumstances  caused  lengthened  absences  of  his 
lady  from  the  side  of  her  adoring  princess.  The  queen  kept  lord  Marl- 
borough as  long  as  possible  either  incarcerated  in  the  Tower,  or  under 
the  restraint  of  bail.  It  was  Michaelmas  term  before  his  bail  was  ex- 
onerated; afterwards,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  household  of  the 
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prinoess  Anne.  A  new  struggle  then  oommenoed,  regarding  the  resi- 
denoe  of  this  obnoxious  pair  in  the  household  of  the  heiress.  In  this, 
a  party  against  them  in  the  princess's  establishment  at  Berkeley-house 
took  ardent  interest.  Lord  Rochester,  the  uncle  of  the  royal  sisters, 
again  went  and  came  from  the  queen,  with  proposals  respecting  their 
dismissal;  Mr.  Maule,  the  bedchamber  gentleman  of  prince  George, 
undertook  to  sway  his  master,  and  Sir  Benjamin  Bathurst  and  lady 
Fitzharding  the  princess.  Lord  Rochester  hinted  to  his  niece,  that  if 
she  would  dismiss  liLdy  Marlborough,  in  order  to  show  a  semblance  of 
obedienoe  to  the  queenj  her  majesty  would  permit  her  to  receive  her 
again  into  her  service.  The  princess  seems  to  have  caught  at  this  com- 
promise, for  she  sent  lady  Fitzharding  to  her  sister  to  know  if  she  had 
rightly  understood  their  uncle's  words ;  for  if  there  was  no  mistake,  she 
would  give  her  majesty  "  satisfaction  of  that  sort."  This  compliance 
was  so  far  from  giving  queen  Mary  satisfaction  of  any  kind,  that  she 
fell  into  a  great  passion,  and  declared  to  lady  Fitzharding,  '*  that  she 
would  never  see  the  prinbess  again  upon  other  terms  than  parting  with 
lady  Marlborough-^not  for  a  time,  but  for  ever."  And  Mary  added, 
with  imperious  voiee  and  gesturfe,  "  she  was  a  queen,  and  would  he 
obeyed :  this  sentence,  according  to  lady  Fitzharding's  testimony,  her 
majesty  repeated  several  times  with  increasing  haughtiness.^ 

Lady  Marlborough  again  proposed  retiring  of  her  own  accord,  which 
proposition^  as  she  well  knew,  would  draw  from  her  fond  mistress  an 
agonizing  appeal  by  letter  not  to  forsake  her,  in  this  entreaty  the  compli* 
ant  princi<^  Gebrge  joined. 

"TkB  Prinoess  Anne  to  Lady  Marlborough. 

{U  det  the  names  of  Morley  and  Freeman,) 

'*  In  oMience  to  dear  Mrs.  Freeman,  I  have  told  the  prince  all  she 
desired  me;  and  he  is  so  far  from  being  of  another  opinion,  that,  if 
there  had  been  occasion,  he  would  have  strengthened  me  in  my  resolu- 
tions, and  we  tx)th  beg  you  will  never  mention  so  cruel  a  thing  any 
more.  Can  you  think,"  continues  the  princess,  "  either  of  us  so  wretched 
that,  for  the  sake  of  20,0002.,  and  to  be  tormented  from  morning  to 
night  with  knaves  and  fools,  we  should  forsake  those  we  have  such 
obligations  to,  and  that  we  are  so  certain  we  are  the  occasion  of  all  their 
misfortunes  ?  Besides,  can  you  believe  we  will  truckle  to  Caiiban,  who, 
from  the  first  moment  of  his  coming,  has  used  us  at  that  rate  as  we  are 
sensible  he  has  done?  But  suppose  that. I  did  submit,  and  that  th 
king  could  change  his  nature  so  much  as  to  use  me  with  humanity 
how  would  all  reasonable  people  despise  me  ?  How  would  that  Dutch 
moTister  laugh  at  me,  and  please  himself  with  having  got  the  better? 
And,  which  is  much  more,  how  would  my  conscience  reproach  me  for 
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having  sacrificed  it,  my  honour,  reputation,  and  all  the  substantial  com- 
forts of  this  life,  for  transitory  interest,  which,  even  to  those  who  make  it 
*their  interest,  can  never  afford  any  real  satisfaction  to  a  virtuous  mind  ?" 
It  is  sickening  to  find  Anne  and  her  accomplices  talking  of  virtue  to 
one  another,  each  knowing  that  they  were  betraying  their  country  from 
private  pique  and  self-interest,  juBt  as  they  had  previously  betrayed  a 
father  and  bene&ctor.  She  proceeds,  after  this  burst  of  undeserved  self- 
praise — '*  No,  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  !  never  believe  your  faithful  Mrs. 
Morley  will  ever  submit.  She  can  wait  with  patience  for  a  sunshine 
day,  and  if  she  does  not  live  to  see  it,  yet  she  hopes  England  will 
flourish  again."  Namely^  when  her  jroung  sou,  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
had  arrived  at  man's  ebtate — *'a  sunshine  day"  neither  he  nor  his 
mother  were  ever  to  behold.  Meantime,  the  young  duke  lived  at  his 
nursery-palace  of  Gampden-house,  from  whence  he  was  frequently  taken 
to  wait  upon  her  majesty,  who  made  a  marked  difference  between  her 
treatment  of  this  child  and  of  his  parents. 

The  queen  and  her  ladies,  protected  by  their  black  masks,  and  escorted 
by  lord  chamberlain  and  lady  Derby^  often  made  excursions  from  her 
palace,  and  it  was  the  custom  to  bring  home  very  rich  firings,  either 
from  the  May  fair,  or  from  the  July  fair,  likewise  called  that  of  '*  St. 
James."  This  circumstance  is  mentioned  in  a  lively  letter  of  lady 
Cavendish^  to  her  lordj  descriptive  of  some  stich  excursion'  to  the 
St.  James's  fair,  performed  on  foot,  one  of  the  guards  of  the  fair  bevy 
having  been  a  certain  Sir  James,  one  of  the  vice-chamberlains.  "  I  went 
but  once  to  the  fair ;  Sir  James  gallanted  us  thither,  and  in  so  generous 
a  humour,  that  he  presented  us  all  with  fairings :  the  queen's  fairing 
alone  cost  bim  twenty  guineas.  None  of  us  but  Mrs.  Allington  had  the 
grace  to  give  him  a  fairing;  On  our  xetunij  we  met  my  lord  chamber- 
Iain,  lord  Nottingham,  in  the  cloisters  of  St.  James's-palaoe.  He  ad- 
dreraed  himself  extremely  to  the  aforenamed  lady  [Jane  Allington],  and 
never  left  her  all  the  time  we  stayed  there ;  which^  indeed,  was  not 
long^  for  our  two  gOuvemanieB,  lady  Derby  and  Sir  James,  were  im- 
patient to  be  gone^  so  I  had  not  time  to  choose  a  fairing." 

Some  of  queen  Mary's  subjects  were  desirous  that  she  should  turn 
kjr  attention  to  the  reformation  of  female  dress.  In  her  ^eal  for  moral 
improvement^  she  had  talked  of  the  sumptuary-law  she  designed  for  the 
suppressing  the  height  of  comette  caps,  the  growth  of  top^knots,^  and 
above  all^  the  undue  exaltation  of  the  fontangey  a  streaming  riband 
floating  from  the  summit  of  the  high  head-dresses,  first  introduced  by 
the  young  duchess  de  Fontange,  the  lovely  mistress  of  Louis  XIV. 
These  were  the  favourite  fkshions  of  the  times,  but  het  majesty  was 
infinitely  scandalized  "  tllat  the  proud  minxes  of  the  City  "  and  the 
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lower  ranks  should  wear  such  modes.  NeverthelesSr  two  pictures  of  li«« 
majesty,  as  well  as  her  wax  effigy  in  Westmiuster-abhey,  are  decorated 
with  the  obnoxious /onton^.  The  costume  she  projected  for  her  female 
subjects  (if  the  periodicals  of  hef  day  be  correct),^  was  the  high-crowned 
hat  in  which  the  Dutch  frcwa  and  boorines  are  seen  in  the  pictnres  ot 
Teniers  and  Ostade.  This  was  really  an  old  English  costume ;  it  bad 
become  a  general  fashion  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  ^nd  James,  and  was 
adopted  by  the  fanatics  of  the  Cromwellian  era :  it  lingered  among  the 
old  people  at  the  end  of  the  seventeeth  century.  The  day  was  gone  by 
when  queens  could  with  impunity  impose  sumptuary  laws,  and  fulmi- 
nate penalties  against  exaggerated  ru£fs  and  unreasonable  furbelows, 
regulate  the  length  of  rapiers  and  shoe-ties,  the  amplitude  of  trains,  and 
prescribe  the  rank  of  the  wearers  of  cloth,  satin,  yelvet,  and  gold  tissue. 
It  was  a  laughable  mistake,  moreover,  to  impute  moral  virtue  to  a  queer- 
shaped  hat ;  and  had  the  queen  known  anything  of  the  history  of  the 
past,  she  would  have  been  aware  that  the  original  introducers  of  the 
sanctified  steeple-crowns  were  considered  by  their  contemporaries  as 
presumptuous  vessels  of  wrath,  and  were  vituperated  as  much  as  her 
'*  city  minxes"  who  flaunted  in  oomettes  and  top-knots  after  her  gra- 
cious example. 

From  some  fragments  of  correspondence  between  her  majesty  and 
Rachel  lady  Russell,  it  appears  that  lady  was  an  incessant  applicant  for 
places  and  pensions ;  but  that  the  queen  perpetually  referred  her  to  the 
king,  not  daring  to  dispose  of  anything,  even  in  her  own  household, 
without  his  sanction.  The  king  followed  the  bad  fashion  brought  in 
from  France  at  the  restoration,  of  selling  court  places.'  This  mode 
Rachel  lady  Russell  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  understand :  queen 
Mary  was  too  diplomatic  to  enter  into  full  explanation,  and  the  lady 
sought  other  means  pf  making  more  powerful  interest.  For  this  purpose 
she  applied  to  archbishop  Tillotson,  whose  answer  gives  some  view  of  the 
queen  at  this  period  of  her  reign.  '*  On  Sunday  morning,  August  1, 
1692,"  wrote  the  archbishop  to  lady  Russell,  "  I  gave  yours  to  the  queen, 
telling  her  that  I  was  afraid  it  came  too  late.  She  said,  '  Perhaps  not.' 
Yesterday,  meeting  the  queen  at  a  christening,  she  gave  me  the  inclosed 
to  send  to  your  ladyship,  and  if  I  could  but  obtain  of  your  severe  judg- 
ment to  wink  at  my  vanity,  I  would  tell  you  how  this  happened.  My 
lady-marchioness  of  Winchester  being  lately  delivered  of  a  son,  spake  to 
the  queen  to  stand  godmother ;  and  the  queen  asking  '  whom  she  thought 
of  for  godfathers  ?*  she  said,  *  only  the  earl  of  Bath,  and  whatever  others 
her  majesty  might  please  to  name.'  They  agreed  on  me,  which  was  a 
great  surprise  to  me,  but  I  doubt  not  a  gracious  contrivance  of  her 
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majesty  to  let  the  world  know  that  I  have  her  countenance  and  support. 
If  it  please  God  to  preserve  my  good  master  [William  III.]  and  grant 
him  success,  I  have  nothing  to  wish  in  this  world  but  that  God  would 
grant  children  to  this  excellent  prince,  and  that  I,  who  am  8a(d  not  to 
he  baptized  myself ^  may  have  the  honour  to  baptize  a  prince  of  Wales. 
With  God,  to  whose  wisdom  and  goodness  we  must  submit  everjrthing, 
this  is  not  impossible.  To  his  protection  and  blessing  I  commend  your 
latlyship  and  hopeful  children.  Reading  over  what  I  have  written,  puts 
ir.e  in  mind  of  one  who,  when  he  was  in  drink,  a!  ways  went  and  showed 
himself  to  his  best,  friends ;  but  your  ladyship  knows  how  to  forgive  a 
little  folly  to  one  so  entirely  devoted  to  your  service  as  is,  honoured 
madam^  "  Your  obliged  and  humble  servant, 

«  Jo.  Cant."  ^ 

The  elation  of  the  archbishop  was  not  with  drink,  according  to  his 
somewhat  unclerical  jest  above  quoted ;  but,  rather  because  he  just  felt 
himself  in  secure  possession  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  had  not  yet 
experienced  the  thorns  that  lined  his  archiepiscopal  mitre.  It  is  a 
curious  circumstance,  that,  in  connection  with  this  incident,  he  should 
name  one  of  the  great  objections  urged  against  his  primacy  by  the  non- 
juring  church — that  he  had  never  been  baptized,  at  least  according  to  the 
ritual  of  the  church  of  England.  The  fact  remains  dubious,  for  he  does 
not  clear  the  pointy  since  irony  is  not  assertion.  The  report  that  Tillot- 
80Q  had  never  been  baptized,  gave  rise  to  a  bitter  Latin  epigram,'  which 
has  thus  been  paraphrased  by  some  Jacobite : — 

<*  EPITAPHnTK  EOCLB8LS  AlSt&JKUJtM. 

*•  Hicjacet  EccUsia  AngUcama^ 
Semi  mortua,  tem^  upuUOt  &0. 

'Here  lie^  the  widowed  Anglican  church. 
Half  buried,  half  dead,  and  left  in  the  lurch  | 
Oh,  sick  and  sorrow-ful  English  church ! 
You  weep  and  wail  and  sadly  search. 
To  hide  firom  the  mocking  enemy, 
The  utter  shame  of  your  misery. 
Let  not  Ri>me  know 
The  depths  of  your  woe, 
Sy  fanatics  hit,  Uom  the  land  of  fogSt 
Defiled  and  choked  by  a  pli^e  of  itogB. 
Ob,  sorrowing,  shuddering  Anglican  dnmbl 
Speak  not  of  your  Head  or  Archbishop ; 
For  that  schismatic  primate  and  Hollander  Ulilg 
Are  still  in  want  of  christening  1" 

The  troth  of  this  epigram  aggravates  its  sting.  William's  hatred  to 
the  English  church,  and  his  irreverence  during  divine  service,  have  been 
reooided  by  Dr.  Hooper,  and  even  by  his  admurer,  TindaL* 

The  extrm>rdinary  burglary  which  had  been  committed  about  eighteen 

1  Bfich'i  Life  of  TlUotaon.  *  CSole's  H9S. ;  'British  Museum. 

s  Tindal's  OonthiHation  of  Bapln. 
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months  prenoosly,  in  that  diviaoo  of  the  royal  dwelling-rooms  called 
the  qneen^s  side,  at  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  had  probably  some  oonneo- 
tkm  with  the  order  of  coondl  issned  by  the  qneen  dnring  her  regnal 
goYwmment  in  the  aatomn  of  1692,  when  she  issued  that  remarkahle 
edict  by  prodaoiation,  ofiering  **  402.  per  head  for  the  apprehension  and 
OMificUit  of  any  bniglar  or  highwayman.**  ^  The  queen  was  singularly 
iiafertonate  in  all  her  legislation  hy  proclamation.  The  above  reward, 
which  speedily  obtained  the  portentous  appellation  of  "  blood-money," 
acting  in  woful  conjunotic»  with  her  husband's  enthusiastic  recom- 
mtaidations  **  for  the  better  encouragement  of  distilling  spirits  from 
malt,"  *  completed  the  demoralization  of  her  most  miserable  people.  If 
a  premium  be  offered  for  the  prodnction  of  any  article,  be  sure  an  ahun- 
ditfit  supply  will  forthwith  ensue ;  and,  to  the  consternation  of  humanity, 
this  '^  blood-money  "  speedily  occasioned  a  terrific  number  of  ocmvictions 
and  executions,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  evil  the  queen  meant  it  to 
suppress  increased  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  per  cent.  The  most  dreadful 
effects  of  her  mistake  in  legislation*  unfortunately  continued  in  active 
operation  for  almost  a  century  after  her  death,  and  how  long  it  would 
have  scourged  and  deteriorated  the  English  is  unknown,  if  the  powerful 
pens  of  Gfay,  Swift,  and  Fielding  had  not  drawn  some  attention,  in  the 
course  of  years,  to  the  homd  traffic  carried  on  by  the  thief-takers,  thdr 
informers,  and  the  gaolers,  all  acting  under  the  fatal  stimulus  of  blood- 
money.  Thus  the  evil  received  some  check ;  yet  no  one  seems  to 
have  reasoned  on  its  enormities  until  the  present  era,^  for  it  was 
scarcely  subdued  until  the  establishment  of  the  new  police.  A  long 
retrospect  of  human  calamity  is  thus  opened  up  to  one  direful  error  in 
legislation,  emanating  from  an  order  in  council,  authorized  by  Mary  II. 
in  her  capacity  of  queen-regent  and  queen-r^j^nant  It  must  have  been 
carried  against  her  own  private  conviction  of  its  folly  and  mischievous 
tendency.  The  same  vigorous  reasoning  power  which  led  her  to  plead 
earnestly  with  her  cruel  husband  to  bestow  the  Irish  confiscations  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  and  endowing  schools  over  that  miserable  country, 
must  have  brought  her  to  the  conclusion  that  blood-money,  treacherous 
gaolers,  and  thief-takers  acting  in  unison  with  a  prison  discipline  formed 
after  the  nearest  idea  of  the  dread  place  of  future  perdition,  were  not 
likely  to  cure  her  people  of  crime. 


>  Tindal's  Oontinnation  of  Bapin. 

*  Ttie  MS.  Jonroals  of  the  House  of  Lords 
repeatedly  mention,  in  tlie  years  1692  and 
1693.  the  visits  of  William  IlL  to  the  House 
tor  tliis  unwise  purpose,  which.  Judging  by 
/acts,  we  firmly  believe  the  worst  of  our 
native  sovoieigns  would  have  eschewed.  The 
king's  personal  tastes,  and  his  desire  to  induce 
(he  consumption  of  a  taxable  article,  were  the 
muses  of  this  condnct. 

*  J^rd  Muhon's  iilMorv  of  Ekigland  from 


the  Peace  of  Utrecht  enters  into  the  statistiai 
of  crime  in  this  woful  century  with  power  and 
rectitude  of  purpose.  Those  who  wish  to  ae^ 
its  results  will  do  well  to  read  hia  accoont  <^ 
the  FLeet  and  other  prisons  in  the  reign  of 
Qeoiigel. 

4  Culquhi>un  on  Crime.  Likewise  the  ad- 
mirable and  practical  treatises  of  the  late 
Captain  Macenochie  on  emptoymeni  and  x» 
claiming  of  convicts. 
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Much  of  the  crime  and  sorrow  of  the  present  day,  and,  indeed  the 
greatest  national  misfortune  that  ever  befell  this  country,  originated  from 
the  example  given  by  William  UI.  and  his  Dutch  courtiers  as  imbibers 
of  ardent  spirits.    In  fsct,  the  laws  of  England,  from  the  early  Planta- 
genets,  sternly  prohibited  the  conversion  of  malt  into  alcohol,  excepting 
a  small  portion  for  medicinal  purposes.^    Queen  Elizabeth  (and  the  act, 
it  is  said,  originated  &om  her  own  love  of  temperance)  strictly  enforced 
tills  statute,  and  treated  the  infringement  of  it  as  a  moral  dereliction ; 
and  those  were  the  times  when  breaking  laws  made  for  the  health  and 
bappiness  of  the  people  were  not  visited  by  fines,  which  were  easily  spared 
from  fraudulent  Mammon  profits,  but  by  personal  infliction  on  the  delin- 
quents.   The  consummation  of  all  injury  to  the  people  was  the  encou* 
rag^ent  that  king  William  III.  was  pleased  to  give  to  the  newly-born 
manufactories  of  spirituous  liquors.     Strange  it  is^  after  noting  such 
stringent  laws  against  converting  food  into  '*  fire-water,"  that  a  sovereign 
of  Great  Britain  could  come  repeatedly  to  his  senate  for  the  purpose  of 
earnestly  recommending  to  l^slators  its  encouragement ;  yet  this  re- 
spectable request  of  royalty  stares  the  reader  in  the  face  in  manuscript 
journals  of  parliament.*    What  would  have  been  said  of  James  L,  if  in ' 
in  addition  to  his  worst  fault,  that  of  intemperance,  be  had  pursued  a 
umilar  course  of  proceeding  ? 

The  alteration  of  the  wise  restrictive  law  of  Elizabeth  was  not  done 
in  ignorance ;  more  than  one  noted  literary  character  belonging  to  church 
or  law  remonstrated.  These  are  the  words  of  Whiston « — ^  An  act  of 
parliament  has  abrogated  a  very  good  law  for  discouraging  the  poor  from 
drinking  gin ;  nay,  they  have  in  reality  encouraged  them  to  drunkenness, 
and  to  the  murder  of  themselves  by  such  drinkii^.  Judge  Hale  earnestly 
supported  the  restrictive  law,  and  opposed  its  abrogation,  declaring  that 
millions  of  persons  would  kill  themselves  by  these  &tal  liquors."'  The 
prediction  of  the  l^al  sage  has  indeed  been  fearfully  verified,  owing  to  the 
acts  of  this  nnpatemal  reign.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  urgent  duty  of  a 
iiegal  biographer  to  trace  the  effects  of  laws  emanating  from  the  sovereign 
in  person— K)rders  of  ooun<Hl,  for  instance,  where  a  monarch  hears  and 
even  partakes  in  the  discussion,  and  perforce  must  be  instrumental 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  any  enactment.  Had  Mary  made  so 
little  progress  in  the  high  science  of  statistical  wisdom  as  not  to  trace  the 
cause  she  instituted  to  its  future  tremendous  effects?^  Tet  her  letters » 
prove  that  her  intellect  was  brilliant.  • 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  enactment  of  an  nnpatemal  government, 
where  men  were  looked  upon  as  likely  to  afford  **  food  for  powder"  as 

>  Stowed   London.     Statutes  at  largpe ;     tbe  Iflxmry  of  B.  E.  Dav«7,eaq.,0r«y«,  Tot 
BHtidk  Mqkiud.     The  law  is  in  the  droUeat     ford. 

SnoD  BngUah,  appearing  among  the  NonnaD*         '  Wtaiaton's  AatoUograpfay. 
yrradi  law  dialect.  *  The  reward  known   as  "  blood-monej,* 

'  118.  JonmalB  of  the  Reuse  of  Lords,  in     gsvt  rise  to  an  organised  crew  of  hnrnaa 
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^rubable  recmita,  rather  than  worthy  memberB  of  society.  What  with 
Ihe  temptations  of  the  newly  |iermitted  gin-shops ;  the  temptations  of 
'ihe  thief-takers  (themselves  stimulated  by  rewards  for  blood);  what 
with  the  mental  bewilderment  produced  by  the  wrangling  of  polemic- 
preachers  on  the  "sinful  nature  of  good  works,"  and  the  angry  jealousy 
of  the  revolutionary  government  regarding  the  influence  of  the  Anglican 
church  on  the  minds  of  the  poor,  the  populace  of  England,  wheresoever 
they  were  congregated  in  towns,  were  steeped  to  the  very  lips  in  guilt 
and  misery.  To  curry  favour  with  English  traders  too,  king  William 
openly  boasted  of  his  endeavours  to  crush  Irish  manufactures,  and  by 
that  means  ruined  a  number  of  the  most  worthy  of  that  portion  of  his 
subjects.  *^  I  shall,*'  said  he,  in  one  of  his  speeches  to  the  English  com- 
mons, "  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to  crush  the  woollen  manufactures  of 
Ireland.**  *  Poor  Ireland  I  her  virtuous  efforts  for  employing  her  starv- 
ing population  were  thus  despotically  doomed  to  annihilation  by  the 
unfeeling  foreigner  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  sovereignty 
of  the  British  empire  I  Dearly  and  deeply  have  her  children  cause  to 
rue  the  success  of  William's  ruthless  determination  to  inflict  evils, 
for  which  wiser  and  better  rulers  are  anxiously  seeking  to  provide 
remedies. 

King  William  returned  to  England,  September  the  29th,  having,  ss 
usual,  lost  a  bloody  and  hard-contested  battle,  and  two  or  three  towns 
in  Flanders,  the  earth  of  which  country  was  in  his  reign  literally 
saturated  with  British  blood.  The  last  battle  this  year  was  that  of 
Steinkirk,  only  now  remembered  on  account*  of  an  obsolete  fashion. 
One  of  the  young  princes  of  the  blood  in  the  French  army  tied  his 
Alechlin-lace  cravat  in  a  hurry  carelessly  round  his  neck  like  a  scarf, 
with  long  ends.  The  mode  became  universal,  and  king  William,  although 
vanquished,  wore  it  himself  till  his  dying  day.  It  mattered  little  who 
lost,  or  who  won  in  Flanders ;  a  certain  quantity  of  human  blood  was 
shed  very  formally  on  that  fighting  ground  every  campaign  by  the 
regimental  sovereigns  William  and  Louis,  until  the  wealth  of  both  their 
states  was  exhausted.  The  great  body  of  the  people  in  each  country 
were  wofuUy  and  miserably  taxed  to  sustain  the  warlike  game,  realizing 
the  clever  observation  of  Louis,  when  discussing  the  termination  of  the 
**  Ah  !**  said  he,  "  the  last  guinea  will  carry  it.**    The  fleets  of 


war 


England  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  this  oountr}% 


fiends  called  tbief-takera :  the  plan  followed 
by  ihese  villains  was,  for  one  of  tbem,  ondi>r 
the  semblance  of  a  professional  robber,  to  en- 
tice two  persons  to  Join  him  in  robbing  one  of 
bis  confederates;  which  confederate,  taking 
care  that  the  instigator  should  escape,  appre- 
bendKl  the  two  dupes,  and  having  his  evi- 
dence supported  by  another  of  the  gang  who 
bad  mauoged  to  pon^iMe  soine  of  the  pro- 


perty ^f  wl^ch  ite  party  In  th«  plot  bad  bcco 
robbed,  found  all  in  train  for  successful  ooo- 
viction  of  ihe  two  tempted  wretdi««,  whose 
death  aecuied  the  payment  of  the  queen's  i«* 
ward.  Su  lOiigbi's  I^ndon,  If aitland's  Loo- 
don,  and  Coiqulioun  on  Crime. 

1  I>r.  FlAyfiitr's  Family  Antiquities;  b^ 
laod. 
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but  they  were  miserably  neglected,  although  it  seemed  more  natura 
for  a  Dutchman  to  understand  and  practise  marine  warfare. 

Directly  the  king  arrived,  his  brother-in-law,  prince  George  of  Denr 
mark,  sent  him,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  day,  ''a  compliment,"  which 
was,  in  truth,  little  otherwise  than  a  complaint  of  the  queen's  beha- 
vioar,  saying,  '*  that  his  wilfe  and  himself,  having  had  the  misfortune 
to  receive  many  public  marks  of  her  majesty's  displeasure,  he  did 
not  know  whether  it  were  proper  for  him  to  wait  on  his  majesty  as 
usual."  Neither  the  king  nor  the  queen  took  other  notice  of  this 
message  than  sending  an  order  to  Dr.  Birch,  the  clergyman  of  the  newly- 
built  church  of  St.  James's,  which  was  attended  by  the  princess  Anne, 
forbidding  him  from  having  the  text  placed  in  her  pew  on  her  cushion. 
The  doctor  was  a  particular  partisan  of  the  princess  Anne,  and  refused 
to  deprive  her  of  such  a  trifling  mark  of  distinction  unless  he  had 
i  written  order  for  that  purpose.  Their  majesties  declined  sending  such 
a  document,  and  the  princess,  thanks  to  the  a£fection  of  Dr.  Birch, 
remained  every  Sunday  in  triumphant  possession  of  her  text  at  St, 
James's  church.  Dr.  Hooper  had  set  the  example  of  resisting  all 
ittempts  to  deprive  the  princess  of  the  distinctions  of  her  rank,  when 
•he  attended  divine  service  in  the  west  of  England. 

When  William  was  in  England,  the  queen  seemed  wholly  occupied 
in  needlework  and  knotting.  Her  panegyrists  mention  that  she  was 
oftener  seen  with  a  skein  of  thread  about  her  neck,  than  attending  to 
affairs  of  state.  Sorry  praise  is  this  for  a  queen-regnant ;  yet  it  had  the 
good  effect  of  inducing  harmless  employment  among  the  ladies  of  her 
court,  and,  of  course,  conduced  to  the  encouragement  of  industry  among 
her  female  subjects  of  the  imitative  middle  classes.  ''  Her  majesty," 
Mys  a  contemporary,^  '*  did  not  disdain  to  busy  her  royal  hands  with 
making  of  fringes,  or  knotting,  as  it  was  then  called.  She  was  soon 
imitated,  not  only  by  her  maids  of  honour,  but  by  all  ladies  of  distinc- 
tion throughout  the  kingdom,  and  so  fashionable  was  labour  of  a  sudden 
grown,  that  not  only  assembly-rooms  and  visiting  [drawing]  rooms,  but 
the  streets,  the  roads — nay,  the  very  playhouses  were  witnesses  of  their 
pretty  industry.  It  was  considered  a  wonder  that  the  churches  escaped." 
The  wonder  was  the  greaier,  because  the  Dutch  and  German  ladies  of 
the  era  always  took  their  knitting  to  sermons.  It  were  pity  that  queen 
Maiy,  when  she  made  this  handicraft  the  rage,  had  not  introduced  the 
oonstniction  of  something  useful  and  beautiful.  Some  of  the  knotted 
fringe  made  after  the  royal  example  survives  to  the  present  day,  in  a 
▼ast  old  Japan  chest -well  known  to  the  author.  It  is  made  of  white 
flax  thread,  and  is  as  ugly,  heavy,  and  tasteless  an  article  as  can  be 
imagined.  Those  who  have  read  queen  Mary^s  letters,  and  noticed  her 
almost  agonizing  struggle  to  obtain  com  maud  of  her  countenance,  will 

I  Tindad'i  Oontlnuution. 
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have  a  due  to  her  deTotion  to  the  uselesB  indastry  of  knotting  fringe ; 
the  eyes  that  were  fixed  on  the  shuttle  could  not  hetrey  the  inwanl 
emotions  of  the  soul  to  watchful  bystanders.  The  sedulous  attention  of 
the  queen  to  the  production  of  "  thread  fringes  "  is  satirized  in  the  yersetf 
of  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  who  combines  in  the  little  poem  a  much  severer 
sarcasm  on  the  expensive  and  disastrous  Flemish  campaigns  of  her 
hasband. 

*  Oil,  httppf  people,  ye  mnt  tlntve, 
While  timB  the  n^al  pair  doee  itrif* 

Bolh  to  edTuioe  your  i^ory ; 
While  he  by  hie  Tmloor  oonqnecB  Ftaooib 
She  meinifikotaTeB  doee  advance, 

▲ml  makae  thread  Mngee  fiir  j& 

Btaat  w%  who  from  each  queens  are  tntd,^ 
Who^  by  vain  eoperstttian  led. 

Are  always  telling  beads ; 
But  heroli  a  queen  now,  thanks  to  Qod, 
Who,  when  she  ridea  In  ooafdi  abroad* 

Is  aiwaym  knotfcfa«  thxeadu 


▼ictoriooaNi 
And  when  thy  sonuner  show  is  paat» 

Let  all  thy  trumpets  soimd ; 
The  fringe  that  this  campaign  has  wxoogbl* 
Tboni^  It  ooat  the  nation  bat  a  groat. 

Thy  coaqneata  will  sonooDd." 

Sir  OharleB  Sedl^  was  at  this  period  one  of  the  courtiers  at  Berkekj- 
house ;  he  was  no  Jacobite,  for  he  was  full  of  indignation  at  the  insalt 
offered  to  his  honour  by  James  IL's  seduction  of  his  daughter.  James  11. 
had,  in  the  opinion  of  the  outraged  gentleman,  made  his  wrong  still 
more  notorious,  by  creating  Catharine  Sedley  countess  of  Dorohester. 
Sir  Charles  Sedley  became  one  of  the  most  earnest  promoters  of  the 
revolution ;  and  after  queen  Mary  was  on  the  throne,  he  said,  '^  I  hare 
now  returned  the  obligation  I  owed  to  king  James.  He  made  my 
daughter  a  countess ;  I  have  helped  to  make  his  daughter  a  queen,''— 
who  certainly  was  destined  to  be  the  object  of  the  repartees  of  the  Sedley 
family.  The  countess  of  Dorchester,  who  was  found  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber at  the  revolution,  on  its  successful  completion  had  the  audacity 
to  come  to  court,  and  present  herself  before  the  queen  when  she  held 
her  first  drawing-room.  Her  majesty  turned  away  her  head,  as  if 
offended  at  her  intrusion,  on  which  the  bold  woman  exclaimed,  **  Why 
BO  haughty,  madam  ?  I  have  not  sinned  more  notoriously  in  breaking 
the  seventh  commandment  with  your  &ther,  than  you  have  done  in 
breaking  the  fifth  against  him."  Lady  Dorchester  had  just  been  ooo- 
cerned  in  the  Jacobite  plot  of  Preston  and  Ashton,  on  account  of  which 
the  queen  had  profusely  shed  blood,  and  imprisoned  her  uncle.    Lady 

>  Gatharine  of  Braganza  and  Mary  Beatrtoe  of  Modena.    These  Lines  mn,  it  is  probalto 
written  Jnst  after  queen  Oatharlue  niorned  to  Portneal. 
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Dorchester  oohtrived  to  escape  all  liad  consequences,  and  even  dared 
defy  her  majesty,  whose  displeasure  was  merely  occasioned  by  the 
political  sins  uf  the  bold  woman,  for  king  William  obliged  her  not  only  to 
receive,  bat  to  live  with  a  woman  as  notoriously  evil.  The  queen,  for 
some  treason  best  known  to  herself, 'suffered  lady  Dorchester  V>  intrude 
ber  speeches  upon  her  regarding  matters  of  taste.  Her  majesty  wished 
to  rival  her  uncle's  Lely  room  of  beauties  at  Hampton-court ;  but  her 
artist,  Kneller,  who  could  paint  a  plain  man  in  an  ugly  wig,  or  a 
masculine  woman  in  whalebone  armour  and  a  comette  cap,  with  startling 
verity,  was  no  hand  at  a  beauty.  The  costume  was  tasteless,  the  ladies 
were  ^m,  the  artist  truthful;  consf^uently,  queen  Mary's  ''beauty- 
room'*  was  a  failure  throughout.  The  duchess  of  Someraet,  whose 
ardent  ringlets  are  really  marvels  of  art,  is  absolutely  the  belle  of  thf^ 
collection. '  Worse  results  ensued  than  the  perpetrating  of  a  score  of 
plain  portraits.  There  are  always  handsome  women  at  an  English 
oourt,  and  the  real  beauties  were  almost  in  a  state  of  insurrection, 
because  the  queen  had  given  the  palm  of  loveliness  to  her  frights.  The 
queen  was  surprised  at  her  sudden  unpopularity  with  the  female 
nobility,  and  lady  Dorchester  spoke  her  oracular  opinion  on  the  measure : 
**  Madam,"  she  said,  '*  were  his  majesty  to  order  portraits  of  all  the 
clever  men  in  his  dominions,  would  not  the  rest  consider  themselves 
treated  as  blockheads?^  ^ 

At  the  same  Christmas  occur  some  notices  illustrative  of  Anne's 
residence  at  Berkeley-house,  in  a  witty  address  to  the  bellman  of  St. 
James's,  written  by  some  Jacobite,  concerning  a.  series  of  squibs,  casting 
ridicule  on  the  frequent  arrests  of  her  subjects,  which  were  ordered  by 
Mary  H.  daring  the  years  of  Anne's  retirement  from  court. 

*  Ths  Bbxxxah  of  Pksaihllt's  Vbbsbs  to  thb  Pbinobsb  Amn  or  DmcABK.* 

**  Welcome,  great  princess !  to  this  lowly  place^ 
Where  injared  loyally  must  bide  its  face ; 
Tonr  imiiae  each  day  by  every  man  is  smift 
And  in  the  night  by  me  shall  here  be  rui^. 
God  bless  our  queen !  and  yet  I  may,  moreovo; 
Own  yoa  oar  queen  in  Berkel^-street  and  Dow." 

Appended  to  these  verses  is  the  following  droll  parody  on  queen  Maiy^t 
orders  in  council,  during  her  long  suspension  of  the  habeas  corptu  act : 
•*The  earl  of  Nottingham's  orders  to  Mr.  Dives,  late  clerk  of  the  council, 
were  as  follows : '  Ye  are  to  take  a  messenger  (king's  and  queen's  official 
messenger),  and  to  find  out  the  dwelling-house  of  the  bellman  of  Picca- 
dilly ;  and  when  you  meet  wi£h  him,  search  his  fur  cap,  his  night-cap, 
and  above  all  his  bell,  and  whatever  verses  ye  find  upon  him  ye  are  to 
bring  to  me.    Privately  acquaint  him,  if  he  never  heard  of  it^  with  the 

*  (^  M3S^  Brit.  Mas.    There  is  fhe  SNoe        *  Collection  of  popiilar  Songs,  for  the  out 
incidimt,  with  little  Tariation,  in  the  Tom  uf     of  Oxford;  Lansdowue  Papers. 
•  Qemao  Artist  in  fingkno.  v(d.  L  p.  96. 
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reasons  of  her  majesty's  displeasure  with  the  princess,  of  which  I  here- 
with give  a  minute  in  writing.  Ye  are  to  charge  him«  on  pain  of  for- 
feiture of  his  employment,  that  he  do  not  proceed  to  sing  such  verses 
ahout  these  streets  without  our  license^  Ye  are  to  charge  him  not  to 
pay  the  ceremony  to  the  princess,  in  his  night-walk,  as  he  usually  does 
to  the  rest  of  their  majesties*  subjects  that  are  not  under  their  majesties* 
displeasure.  Ye  are  to  charge  him  to  take  care  of  thieves  .and  robbers, 
but  to  waive  that  part  of  his  duty  to  the  princess ;  for  since  her  guards 
are  taken  off,  she  is  neither  to  be  regarded  by  day,  or  guarded  by  night. 
Any  one  is  to  rob  her  who  may  choose  to  be  at  the  trouble*  Ye  are 
to  acquaint  him  that  his  majesty's  displeasure  is  so  great  against  the 
princess,  that  his  government  designs  to  stop  her  revenues,  and  starve 
her,  as  well  as  many  other  Jacobites,  into  humble  submission.  Ye  are 
to  go  from  him  to  Dr.  Birch,  and  charge  him  to  introduce  no  ceremonies 
of  bowing,  as  he  will  answer  to  his  grace  at  Lambeth  (it  being  contrary 
to  his  [archbishop  Tillotson's]  education).  Lastly,  acquaint  both  the 
bellman  and  the  parson  that  her  majesty  expects  exact  compliance,  as  a 
mark  of  their  duty ;  but  as  for  waits,  fiddlers,  and  others,  her  orders  are 
sent  to  Killigrew  about  them.' "  ^ 

A  settled,  but  more  quiet  hostility  was  now  established  between  the 
royal  sistera  during  the  remainder  of  queen  Mary's  life.  The  princess 
Anne,  divested  of  every  vestige  of  her  royal  rank,  continued  to  live  at 
Berkeley-house,  where  she  and  her  favourite  amused  themselves  with 
superintending  their  nurseries,  playing  at  cards,  and  talking  treason 
against  queen  Mary  and  "  her  Dutch  Caliban,"  as  they  called  the  hero 
of  Nassau.  liady  Marlborough  wrote  all  the  news  she  could  glean  to 
the  court  of  St.  Germains,  where  her  sister,  lady  1  yroormel,  the  once 
beautiful  Frances  Jennings,  was  resident.  Lady  Tyrcounel  gossiped 
back  all  the  intelligence  she  could  gather  at  the  exiled  court.  The 
letters  of  Marlborough  himself  were  more  actively  and  deliberately  mis- 
chievous. He  sent  word  to  the  exiled  king  all  the  professional  informa- 
tion he  could  betray.  But,  in  most  instances,  James  II.,  in  utter  distrust 
of  his  falsehood,  refused  to  act  on  his  intelligence.  He  well  knew  that 
the  exaltation  of  his  grandson,  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  not 
the  restoration  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  was  the  object  of  the  party  at 
Berkeley-house. 

England  was  once  more  placed  under  the  regnal  sway  of  the  queen,  in 
March,  1693.  As  the  king  meant  to  embark  for  Holland  from  Margate, 
he  requested  her  majesty^  to  bear  him  company  to  the  coast.  When 
they  arrived  at  Margate,  the  wind  turned  contrary,  on  which  the  king 
chose  to  wait  at  Canterbury  till  it  was  fair.  The  queen,  who  meant  to 
h«ave  returned  that  night  to  London,  resolved  to  go  there  with  him ; 
•*  lor,"  adds  the  Hooper  manuscript,  '  the  king's  request  was  too  high  a 

*  Harley'ttt^oUectloui,  .^LOksdowne  Papert. 
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&vour  to  be  refused.  Though  her  majesty  had  no  other  attendance 
than  lady  Derby  and  Mrs.  Gompton,  who  were  in  the  coach  with  her 
and  the  king,  the  royal  party  drove  to  the  largest  house  in  the  city. 
The  mansion  was  owned,*'  says  our  authority,*  "  by  a  lady  of  great  birth 
and  equal  merit,  but  by  no  means  an  admirer  of  the  king.  She  had 
received  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  she  not  only 
fled  from  her  house,  but  locked  up  or  carried  off  every  possible  con* 
venience  there.  All  was  wanting  that  could  make  the  house  habitable. 
Queen  Mary  said  to  her  vice-chamberlain,  who  was  one  of,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Canterbury  in  parliament,  'Look  about  anywhere  for  a 
house,  for  I  must  remove  from  this  to  pass  the  night.*  Mr.  Sayers  told 
her  majesty,  that  he  believed  '  the  deanery  was  the  next  largest  house 
in  Canterbury.  — *  Oh,*  said  the  queen,  *  that  is  Dr.  Hooper's.  Why  did 
not  I  think  of  it  before?  I  will  go  there.'**  Her  majesty  actually 
arrived  at  the  deanery  before  fires  could  be  lighted,  or  the  least  prepara- 
tion made  for  her ;  but  there  she  staid  some  days,  and  passed  the  Sun- 
day at  Canterbury  after  the  king  had  sailed  from  Margate.  Dean  Hooper 
was  then  at  his  living  of  Lambeth,  and  did  not  hear  that  her  majesty 
had  been  at  his  house  uutil  it  was  too  late  to  go  down. 

The  queen  returned  to  London,  and  directly  she  arrived  dean  Hooper 
waited  x}n  her,  to  excuse  his  absence  from  the  deanery  at  her  majesty's 
Ttait^  who  then  gave  him  an  account  of  her  sojourn  under  his  roof:  ''It 
was  impossible,**  she  said,  *'  that  you  should  know  I  was  there,  yours 
is  the  cleanest  house  I  ever  was  in ;  and  there  is  a  good  old  woman 
there,  with  whom  I  had  a  great  deal  of  discourse.  The  |)eople  were  very 
Bolititous  to  see  me ;  but  there  grew  a  great  walnut-tree  before  the 
windows,  which  were,  besides,  so  high,  that  I  could  not  gratify  them.*' 
This  little  trait  casts  some  light  on  Mary's  inclinations.  Her  majesty 
continued  the  description  of  her  sojourn  at  the  deanery :  **  I  went  to 
Canterbury  cathedral  in  the  morning,  and  heard  an  excellent  sermon 
from  Dr.  Battely  (once  chaplain  to  archbishop  Sancroft).  In  the  after- 
noon I  went  to  a  parish  church,  where  I  heard  a  very  good  sermon  by 
Dr.  Cook ;  but,"  added  the  queen,  **  I  thought  myself  in  a  Dutch  church, 
for  the  people  stood  upon  the  communion-table'  to  look  at  me.**  ^  Dean 
Hooper  told  the  queen  "  that  she  had  condemned  the  walnut-tree  and 
the  windows  at  the  deanery,'*  for  her  majesty  intimated  '*  that  she  should 
come  again  to  Canterbury  on  the  like  occasion.**  She  never  did  so ;  yet 
dean  Hooper  gave  orders  to  sash  the  antique  windows,  and  cut  down  the 
walnut-tree.  **  Some  little  time  after  tie  visit  of  queen  Mary  to  the 
deanery  at  Canterbury,  the  queen  sent  for  dean  Hooper  again,  and  led 
him  to  her  dressing-room,  where  she  showed  him  some  pieces  of  silver 
atnffs  and  purple-flowered  velvets.  These,  her  majesty  told  him,  '  if  he 
approved,*  she  would  give  to  Canterbury  cathedral,  as  she  observed  the 
A  Hooper  MSS^  printed  In  Trevor's  William  III.  *  Ibid. 
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furniture  to  be  dirty ;  bat  as  there  was  not  enoagh  of  the  figured  velvet, 
she  had  sent  to  Holland  to  match  it.'  The  queen,  when  all  was  ready, 
despatched  a  page  oi  her  backstairs  to  the  cathedral  (who  always  arranged 
matters  regarding  her  gifts)  with  the  rich  velvets.  The  altar  at  the 
cathedral  was  furnished  with  her  new  figured  velvet,  and  a  breadth  of 
the  gold  stuff,  flowered  with  silver,  let  in.  The  archbishop's  throne  was 
covered  with  plain  velvet :  the  fringe  for  the  whole  was  a  tufted  one  of 
gold,  silver,  and  purple ;  it  alone  cost  the  queen  5002."  ^ 

The  queen  was  considered  as  the  protectress  of  public  morals,  which 
were,  indeed,  at  the  lowest  ebb.  In  that  capacity  she  exerted  herself  to 
suppress  an  offensive  exhibition  at  Southwark  fair,  representing  the 
great  earthquake  whioh  subverted  Port  Royal,  in  Jamaica  ' — a  convul- 
sion of  nature  which  was  alarmingly  ielt  all  over  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  even  in  London.  It  had,  withal,  nearly  cost  king  William 
his  life,*  he  being  then  in  his  camp  at  Flanders  at  dinner  in  an  old 
deserted  house,  which  shook  fearfully  before  his  majesty  could  be  induced 
to  rise  and  quit  it,  and  fell  directly  he  issued  from  under  its  roof.  In 
her  attempted  reforms  among  the  lower  classes  the  queen  was  far  from 
successful.  The  reason  was,  as  Dr.  Johnson  observes,  "  she  wa«  not 
consistent,  because  she  was  a  'requenter  of  the  theatre  of  that  day,  and 
a  witness  of  its  horrible  profaneness."  Certain  it  is,  that  **  the  idle  and 
vicious  mock-show  of  the  earthquake,"  as  it  is  called  by  a  contemporary,^ 
^  was  not  replete  with  a  thousandth  part  of  the  vice  coolly  exhibited  in 
the  atrocious  comedies  of  her  era,  of  which  she  was  the  constant  and 
delighted  spectatress.  She  never  willingly  omitted  being  present  at  the 
representation  of  the  "  Old  Bachelor,"  of  Gonpreve,  a  preference  wliich 
obtained  for  her  the  honour  of  an  elegy  from  the  pen  of  that  dramatist 
at  her  death."  But  the  author  whom  her  majesty  honoured  with  her 
especial  patronage,  was  an  ill-living  and  loathsome  person,  named 
Thomas  Shadwell,  a  suborner,  deep  in  the  iniquities  of  Oates's  plot, 
llie  writings  of  this  man  were  at  once  foul  and  talentless ;  his  memory 
only  exists  by  the  fact  that  queen  Mary  deprived  Dryden  of  the  laureate- 
ship,  and  bestowed  it  on  Thomas  Shadwell.  She  did  worse ;  she  went 
to  see  the  plays  of  this  odious  author,  for  in  most  of  them  there  was  s 
passage  of  adulation  prepared  for  her .  Thus,  in  the  "  Volunteers ;  or,  the 
Stockjobbers,"  one  of  the  female  characters  observes,  "  Would  you  have 
me  set  my  heart  on  one  who  may  be  lost  in  every  rencontre  T*  She  is 
answered  by  her  lover,  who  offers  the  example  of  queen  Mary,  in  tliese 
words,  **  Does  not  our  royal  mistress  do  the  same,  and  bear  it  with  a 
princely  magnianimity  ?"  This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  passage  which  can 
be  quoted  out  of  the  last  production  of  Mary's  laureate.    It  is  us^ess  to 

1  Hooper  MSS^  VOL  IL  p.  4T6.  shock  was  Mt  in  EogUukL 

*  An  earthqoalce  sank  the  town  of  Port  *  Life  of  Edmund  Oalamy. 
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aver  that  the  taaie  of  her  era  was  gross,  for  was  it  not  her  duty  to  lend 
that  taste,  and  to  reform  what  was  so  deeply  objectionable  in  it  ?  Why 
could  she  not  have  *'  put  down,'*  as  well  as  the  poor  puppet-show  at 
Southwark  fair,  th6  vicious  plays  of  Shad  well,  instead  of  encouraging 
them  by  her  royal  presence  ?  AH  the  writers  of  her  age  did  not  agree 
with  her  io  this  detestable  predilection.  Gollyer,  a  nonjuring  divine, 
who  had  been  deprived  of  his  benefice  at  the  same  time  that  the  queen 
ejected  archbishop  Sancroft,  represented  to  his  country,  in  a  well-known 
essay,  the  infamy  into  which  the  drama  had  fallen,  and  its  bad  effect  on 
the  happiness  of  the  conmaunity.  In  time  his  moral  lessons  were  heeded, 
bat  not  by  queen  Mary,  fc  Collyer  was  "  not  among  her  friends.**  The 
queen  ordered  for  her  dramatic  regale,  in  the  winter  of  1693,  the  Double 
Dealer,  one  of  Gongreve*s  plays.  T^e  actor  Kynaston,  who  had  figured 
on  the  theatre  in  her  majesty's  youthful  days,  was  now  to  perform  before 
her  as  '*  lord  Touchwood.**  He  was  taken  ill,  and  the  notorious  GoUey 
Gibber,  who  had  only  distinguished  himself  by  his  awkwardness,  waa 
permitted  to  perform  the  part  in  the  presence  of  royalty. 

William  III.  usually  bears  the  blame  of  persecuting  Dryden,  and 
encouraging  Shadwell ;  but  the  deed  was  done  in  his  absence,  and  he 
cannot  be  accountable  for  the  tasteless  preference,  since  it  would  be  yety 
difficult  to  prove  that  he  ever  read  an  English  book.  The  fietct  that 
Shadwell  had  been  a  tool  of  Gates  in  his  plot,  was  probably  the  cause 
of  his  fJGivour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Dutch  monarch,  since  the  only  literary 
persons  he  ever  patronized  were  those  implicated  with  that  perjurer, 
and  the  pensions  and  gifts  bestowed  on  them  were  apparently  more  from 
necessity  than  choice.  Williiun  and  Mary  were,  like  all  monarchs 
whose  resources  are  consumed  by  foreign  warfare,  poor  and  parsimonious : 
difficult  would  it  be  to  discover  any  disbursement  to  a  literary  person, 
with  the  exception  of  Shadwell,  their  most  loathsome  laureate.  This 
person  likewise  received  an  appointment  as  one  of  their  historiographers. 
Oxr  what  he  founded  his  claims  to  be  considered  an  historian  we  have 
not  discovered,  but  he  wrote,  besides  his  unseemly  comedies,  long  pane- 
gyrics in  rhyme  on  the  perfections  of  queen  Mary,  and  another  on 
William's  success  in  1688.  Dryden  felt  himself  more  aggrieved  at  the 
tranafer  of  his  laurel  to  so  dishonourable  a  brow  as  that  of  Shadwell,. 
than  at  the  loss  of  his  pension :  he  attributed  both  misfortunes  to  the 
queen's  hostility*  He  was  old,  sick,  and  poor,  and  dependent  on  his 
pen  for  bread ;  yet  the  queen  condescended  to  act  as  his  personal  enemy.: 
About  a  fortnight  ago,**  so  wrote  the  unfortunate  author  to  his  publisher, 
Jacob  Tonson,^  **  1  had  an  intimation  from  a  friendly  letter,  that  one 
of  the  secretaries  (I  suppose  Trenchard)  had  informed  the  queen  that 
I  had  abused  her  government — these  were  the  words  to  lord  Badcliffe; 
and  that  thereupon  she  had  commanded  her  historiographer,  Rymer,  to 

I  Sir  Walter  ScoU  s  Life  of  Diyden. 
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fall  upon  my  plays,  which  he  assures  me  he  is  mm  doiog.**  A  more 
serious  visitation  of  her  majesty's  displeasure  awaited  poor  Drydeu, 
when,  in  the  time  of  destitution,  his  play  of  *'  Cleomenes,  the  Spartan 
Hero,**  was  interdicted,  on  account  of  its  alleged  Jacobite  tendency. 
Cleomenes  bears  little  reference  to  the  relative  situations  of  the  parties, 
save  that  he,  Cleomenes,  with  his  faithful  consort  are  in  exile,  aud  sup- 
pliants' to  a  foreign  power  for  aid  in  their  reverse  of  fortunes  to  deliver 
Sparta  from  a  foreign  yoke.  Queen  Mary,  however,  who  then  exercised 
the  whole  functions  of  the  crown  in  the  absence  of  William,  commanded 
the  lord  chamberlain  to  prohibit  the  representation  of  the  play.  Dryden 
addressed  an  agonizing  appeal  to  the  queen's  maternal  uncle,  the  carl 
of  Rochester.  The  daughters  of  this  literary  nobleman,  who  were  the 
first-cousins  of  her  majesty,  and  great  admirers  of  Dryden's  genius,  like- 
vnse  pleaded  for  him  very  earnestly.  The  queen  had  taken  these  young 
ladies  into  favour  since  their  father  had  been  induced  to  acknowledge 
her  title,  and  thus  urged,  her  majesty  took  ofif  her  interdict,  and  Cleo- 
menes was  performed. 

The  queen,  having  a  mind  one  afternoon  to  be  entertained  with  music, 
sent  for  the  illustrious  Henry  Puroell  and'  the  rev.  Mr.  Gostling, 
belonging  to  the  chapel-royal;  also  for  Mrs.  Arabella  Hunt,  who 
had  a  fine  voice,  and  was  celebrated  as  a  lutanist.  The  vocalists  sang 
several  melodies  by  Purcell,  while  that  great  composer  accompanied 
them  on  the  harpsichord ;  but  queen  Mary  became  weary  of  Purcell's 
exalted  style,  and  before  his  face  inquired  if  Arabella  Hunt  oould  sing 
the  old  Scotch  ballad  of 

«  Gold  and  nw  the  wind  dotb  bUw." 

The  lady  sang  it  to  her  lute  ;  the  mightiest  composer  that  England  ever 
boasted  sitting,  meantime,  unemployed  at  his  instrument,  not  a  little 
mortified  at  the  queen's  preference  of  a  ballad,  the  words  of  which  might 
not  only  be  considered  vulgar,  but  something  worse.  Supposing,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  the  air  with  which  her  majesty  was  so  much  pleased, 
Purcell  adapted  it  to  her  next  birthday  ode,  sung  by  Mr.  Gostling.* 
The  queen  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  Mr.  Gostling's  performance  in 
her  earlier  days,  when  he  used  to  join  in  duets  with  her  royal  uncle 
Charles  II.,  who  sang  the  tenor,  while  her  unfortunate  father,  then  the 
gay  and  gallant  duke  of  York,  accompanied  them  on  the  guitar. 

The  young  duke  of  Gloucester  lived  at  Campden-house  when  his 
royal  aunt  kept  court  at  Kensington,  he  was  therefore  taken  daily  there:* 
her  majesty  usually  gave  him  audience  whilst  superintending  the 
progress  of  her  workmen,  who  were  fitting  up  and  finishing  the  interior 
of  the  palace.  The  infant  duke  took  much  interest  in  watching  these 
proceedings,  and  usually  made  up  hid  mind  to  become  a  carpeuteTi 
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%  smith,  or  a  paihter,  according  to  the  prevalence  of  the  operations  he 
beheld.  The  queen  seemed  fond  ^  of  him,  and  took  pleasure  in  hearing 
him  prate.  She  presented  him  with  a  hox  of  ivory  tools,  on  account  of 
the  predilection  he  showed  to  handicrafts.  The  gift  cost  her  twimty 
pounds,  which  was  rather  pompously  announced  in  the  Gazette.  The 
child  had  thriven  pretty  well  at  Campden-house,  bat  his  speech  ar«d 
intellect  were  far  more  advanced  than  his  physical  strength,  for  at  four 
years  old  he  was  scarcely  able  to  walk  without  support^ 

The  queen's  regency  lasted  until  the  27th  of  October,  when  king 
William  arrived  at  Harwich.  The  results  of  the  naval  war  under  her 
majesty's  guidance  at  home,  and  the  regimental  war  conducted  by 
king  William  in  Flanders,  had  been  dreadfully  disastrous.  The  naval 
defeat  at  St  Vincent — ^that  cape  whose  name  has  since  been  so  glorious 
in  the  annals  of  British  marine  warfare  — had  taken  place  in  Mary's, 
regency ;  twelve  English  and  Dutch  men-of-war  were  destroyed  by 
Tourville,  who  thus  revenged  himself  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained  the 
preceding  year  at  La  Hogue,  likewise  by  the  plunder  of  the  rich  Turkey 
fleet.  King  William  had  lost  another  hard-fought  and  bloody  battle  in 
Flanders, — that  of  Landen.  The  defeat  of  admiral  Benbow,  when  bom- 
barding the  Breton  town  of  St  Malo,  was  the  last  disaster  in  queen 
Mary's  regency;  the  naval  captains  who  were  to  have  supported  Benbow, 
probably  out  of  dislike  to  the  government,  refused  to  fight,  and  a  darker 
shade  was  cast  on  the  British  name  than  that  of  defeat— executions  for 
cowardice.  These  disasters  were  very  freely  commented  upon  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  wherewith  the  king  opened  parliament,  Novem- 
ber 7.  The  loss  of  his  battle  he  acknowledged,  but  he  attributed  it  to 
insufficiency  of  money-supplies.  The  naval  defeats  he  likewise  admitted, 
and  said  they  should  be  inquired  into.  The  people  of  England  were 
aghast  at  the  enormity  of  taxation ;  they  groaned  under  their  burdens, 
and  manifested  such  a  tendency  to  mutinous  faction,  that  after  long 
contests  in.  parliament,  the  king  declared  in  privy  council, "  that  as  they 
seemed  better  satistied  with  the  government  of  the  queen,  he  would 
leave  her  to  rule  them,  and  retire  wholly  to  his  native  country."  ■  This 
threat  was,  of  course,  a  very  alarming  one  to  a  devoted  wife  like  Mary  • 
but  his  majesty  was  induced  to  think  better  of  his  resolution,  and  in 
place  of  abdication,  to  try  the  effects  of  a  change  of  administration, 
composed  of  personages  belonging  to  the  old  nobility,  to  whom  apper- 
tained such  vast  hereditary  estates,  that  they  would  be  inaccessible  to 
the  corruption  practised  by  the  dishonest  prime-minister  who  had  at 
various  times  during  the  last  twenty  years  governed  England,  under  the 
oft-changing  iepithets  of  Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  lord  Danby,  marquis  o' 
Carmarthen,  and  duke  of  Leeds.     It  was  this  m'ui  who  had  exalted 
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Mammoii  into  the  supremacy  of  which  the  king  and  chnich  had  heen 
deprived  at  the  revolution. 

The  venerable  primate  of  England,  William  Saneioft,  died  November 
23, 1693,  in  his  humble  paternal  cottage  at  Freasingfield,  in  Suffolk, 
where  he  led  a  holy,  but  not  altogether  peaceful  life.  Ever  and  anou 
ou  the  rumours  of  Jacobite  inaurreotiona,  the  queen's  messengers  were, 
sent  to  harass  the  old  man  with  inquisitioDS  regarding  his  poUtics.^  The 
queen  gained  little  more  from  her  inquiries  than  information  of  his 
devotions,  his  ascetic  abstemiousness,  and  his  walks  in  a  bowery  orcbani, 
where  he  spent  his  days  in  study  or  meditation.  Death  laid  a  welcome 
and  gentle  hand  on  the  deprived  archbishop,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven 
years.  His  tomb,  which  occupies  a  sheltered  nook  between  the  eastern 
wall  of  the  porch  and  the  church  of  Fressingfield,  is  distinguished  by 
mitre  and  pastoral  staff,  and  nobler  far,  the  following  inscription  written 
by  himself — "  William  Sancroft,  bom  in  this  parish,  afterwards,  by  the 
Providence  of  Gbd,  Andibishop  of  Canterbury,  at  last  deprived  of  all 
which  he  could  not  keep  with  a  good  conscience,  returned  hither  to  end 
his  life." 

A  poet  of  his  native  county  has  nobly  illustrated  the  retreat  of  San- 
croft. His  words,  however  beautiful  and  touching,  do  not  exaggerate  the 
truth : — 

**  He  left  high  Lambeth't  veneraUe  towen» 

For  Us  email  heritage  and  humble  boweiB. 

•  •  •  «  • 

Now  with  his  staff  in  his  peiemal  grotmd, 
▲mid  his  orchard  trees  he  may  be  fomMl, 
An  old  man  late  returned  where  he  was  seen. 
Sporting  a  chUd  upon  the  village  green. 
How  many  a  changrfnl  year  had  passed  betweni 
Blanching  his  scattered  hair,  but  leaving  thera 
A  heart  kept  yonng  by  piety  voA  prayer. 
That  to  the  inquiring  hiend  oonld  meddy  teU, 

*  Be  not  for  me  al&ieted :  it  is  well, 

*  It  was  in  vaj  integri^  I  ftU."*' 

*'  Sancroft  had  died  a  year  before,  in  the  same  poor  and  deapicable 
manner  in  which  he  had  lived  for  some  years.**  This  sentence  is  in 
Bumet*s  own  hand  in  his  manuscripts;  it  is  likewise  in  his  printed 
history.  But  just  opposite,  on  the  next  page  of  the  latter,  appears  the 
self-contradiction  of  these  words,  when  lauding  Tillotson  for  dying  poor: 
"  So  generous  and  charitable  was  he  in  a  post^  out  of  which  Sancroft  had 
raised  a  great  estate.**  Thus  Sancroft  is  despised  for  his  poverty  in  one 
page,  and  taunted  with  his  riches  in  the  next. 

>  lyOyleyls  Life  of  Sancroft  venenble  Sancroft  made  to  his  diaplain  whoi 
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Tax  new  prime-minister,  destined  to  be  president  of  the  queen's  oooncil 
when  she  again  reigned  alone,  was  Charles  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
who  had  been  permitted  to  take  his  seat  as  premier  earl  of  England  on  a 
very  doubtful  renunciation  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  in  which  be 
hvi  been  educated.  Scandal  feigned  that  he  was  the  object  of  queen 
Mary's  passionate  affection.  This  gossip  arose  from  the  reports  of  '*  one 
Jack  Howe,*'  her  dismissed  vice-chamberlain,  who  was  in  1693-4,  pur- 
veyor of  scandal  to  the  princess  Anne's  inimical  little  court.  Loi-d 
chamberlains  and  vice-chamberlains  have  always  been  very  formidable 
|)ersonages  as  connected  with  slander  in  r^ard  to  queens,  either  as  the 
subjects  of  gossip  tales,  or  the  inventors  of  them.  There  is  a  story 
afloat  concerning  the  successor  of  Jack  Howe.  Queen  Mary  did  not 
often  indulge  in  badinage  or  playfulness.  One  day,  however,  the  queen 
asked  her  ladies,  *'  What  was  meant  by  a  squeeze  of  the  hand  ?**  They 
answered,  "  Love." — ^**  Then,"  said  the  queen,  laughing,  "  vice-chamber- 
lain Smith  must  be  in  love  with  me,  for  he  squeezes  my  hand  very 
hard.*  Among  many  other  circumstances,  which  contradiet  the  report 
that  queen  Mary  bestowed  any  undue  partiality  on  lord  Shrewsbury,  is 
the  undoubted  fact,  that  the  vacillations  of  that  nobleman  regarding  his 
acceptance  ot  office,  were  settled  by  the  negotiations  of  her  husband's 
female  favourite  and  Mrs.  Lundee,  a  woman  almost  as  dishonourably 
connected  with  Shrewsbury.^  Thus  was  the  appointment  of  a  prime- 
minister  of  England  arranged  in  a  manner  equally  disgraceful  to  king 
William  and  to  himself.  Shrewsbury's  political  intrigues  with  a  woman 
detervedly  abhorred  by  the  queen  were  not  likely  to  recommend  him 
to  her  majesty.  Neither  is  the  description  of  lord  Shrewsbury  as  '*a 
charming  man,  wanting  one  eye,"  very  attractive. 

The  young  heir  of  England,  at  this  period,  began  to  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  his  aunt,  the  queen.  The  princess  Anne  continued  to  reside  at 
Berkeley-house  as  her  town  residence,  while  her  boy  usually  inhabited 
(^^4uupden-house,  adjoining  Kensington-palace.  The  princess  had  suites 
of  apartments  at  Gampden*house  for  her  own  use,  and  occasionally 
residJed  with  her  son,'  although  the  entree  at  Kensington-palace,  open  to 
liim,  was  for  ever  barred  to  her.  All  the  provisions  for  his  table  were 
sent  daily  from  Berkeley-house ;  these  consisted  of  plain  joints  of  meat, 

*  Gbxe's  OorreqwDdenoe  of  the  Duke  of  to  seudi  hiatorf.  The  locftUtiet  of  JenUne' 
Sfarewsbuiy.  Hee  the  letters  to  and  from  narrative  of  nnall  facta  are  often  qnoted  as 
Un.  Yiiliera  and  Mr*.  Landee,  pp.  18-30.  in  the  bedchamber,  cabinet,  or  8ittlng«room  of 

*  Lewis  Jenldna.  a  WeUh  usher  to  the  little  the  prinoees  Anne  at  Compden-houae ;  like- 
duke^  diamber,  kept  memoranda  of  his  wise  it  preservm  the  fkct,  tnat  aha  resided  at 
office.  His  memoir  ha«,  however,  thrown  Berkel^-hoose  until  ahe  took  posseasioQ  of 
that  light  on  tlie  resid^ncp  and  ditily  life  of  St.  Jamcs's^palaoa. 

^neeii  Maty  and  hex  sinter  fiir  which  it  is  vain 
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to  which  an  apple-pie  was  added  as  dessert,  but  he  was  never  permitteJ 
to  eat  oonfeotionary.  The  predilection  all  young  children  take  for  the 
glitter  and  clatter  of  military  movements,  was  ei^erly  fostered  by  his 
attendants  as  an  early  indication  of  love  of  war ;  and  to  cultivate  this 
virtuous  propensity  to  the  heigh t»  he  was  indulged  with  warlike  toys  in 
]>rofu8ion,  miniature  cannon,  swords,  and  trumpets,  and,  more  than  all, 
with  a  little  regiment  of  urchins  about  his  own  age.  Anne  had  a  great 
ambition  to  have  her  young  son  elected  a  knight  of  the  Garter,  and  soon, 
afterwards  sent  him  to  visit  the  queen  and  king  William  with  a  blue 
band  passed  over  his  shoulder,  to  put  them  in  mind  that  there  was  a  blue 
riband  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  Queen  Mary 
did  not  take  the  hint  respecting  the  coveted  Garter,  but  bestowed  on 
her  Uttle  nephew  a  gift  much  more  consonant  to  his  years ;  this  was  a 
beautiful  bird.  He  very  calmly  said*  '*  that  he  would  not  rob  her  majesty 
of  it." 

The  poor  httle  prince  was  evidently  afflicted  witli  hydrocephalus^  or 
water  on  the  brain :  very  little  was  known  regarding  its  cure,  or  even  its 
nature,  by  the  faculty  at  that  period.  The  symptoms  are  clearly  traced 
by  the  duke*s  attendant,  Lewis  Jenkins,  who  says,  <'  The  duke  of  Glou- 
cester's head  was  very  long  and  large,  insomuch  that  his  hat  was  big 
enough  for  most  men,  which  made  it  difficult  to  fit  his  head  with  a 
jieruke," — a  peruke  for  an  jnfant  bom  in  July  1689 !  It  was  then  only 
Easter  1694.  After  lamenting  the  difficulties  of  fitting  the  poor  babe 
with  a  periwig,  he  continues,^  **  The  face  of  the  young  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter was  oval,  and  usually  glowed  with  a  fresh  colour ;  his  body  easy,  his 
arms  finely  hung,  his' chest  full;  his  legs  proportionable  to  his  body 
made  him  appear  very  charming,  turning  out  his  toes  as  if  he  had  really 
been  taught  to  do  so.  I  measured  him,  and  found  his  height  was  three 
feet  four  inches.  Although  he  was  active  and  lively,  yet  he  could  not 
go  up  and  down  stairs  without  help,  nor  raise  himself  when  down." 
People  concluded  it  was  occasioned  by  the  over  care  of  the  ladies.  The 
l>nnce  of  Denmark,  who  was  a  very  good-natured,  pleasant  man,  would 
often  rally  them  ab6ut  it ;  and  Dr.  Radcliffe,  in  his  accustomed  manner, 
denounced  it  to  Mrs.  Lewin,  his  sub-governess." 

Mr.  Pratt,  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  princess,  was  young  Glouces- 
ter's tutor.  '*  After  due  consultation  with  the  prince  her  husband,  the 
princei^  Anne  considered  that  it  was  time  that  their  heir  should 
assume  his  masculine  attire,  seeing  that  his  stiff-bodied  coats  were 
very  troublesome  to  him  in  his  military  amusements;  the  princess 
and  prince  of  Denmark,  therefore,  ordered  my  lady  Fitzharding,  his 
governess,  to  put  him  into  male  habiliments,  which  was  accordingly 
done  on  Easter-day."  Does  the  reader  wish  to  know  the  costume  of  the 
heir  of  Great  Britain  on  Easter-day,  1694  P    His  suit  was  white  camlet^ 
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witb  loope  and  buttons  of  silyer  thread.  He.wore  stftr  stay?  under  his 
waistcoat,  which  hurt  him — ^no  wonder  I  Whereupon  Mr.  Hughes,  his 
Welsh  tidlor,  was  sent  for,  and  the  little  duke  ordered  a  baud  of  urchins' 
from  the  regiment  of  boys,  which  he  termed  his  horse-guards,  to  punish 
his  tailor  for  making  the  stiff  stays  that  hurt  him*  The  punishment 
was,  to  be  put  on  the  wooden  horse,  which  stood  in  the  presence-chamber 
at  Campden-house,^  this  horse  haying  been  placed  there  for  the  castigation 
of  military  offenders.  Now  tailor  Hughes  had  never  been  at  Campden- 
house,  and  knew  none  of  its  customs;  and  when  he  found  himself 
surrounded  by  a  mob  of  small  imps  in  mimic  soldiers'  gear,  all  trying,  as 
^1*  as  they  could  reach,  to  pull  and  push  him  towards  the  instrument  of 
]>uui8hment,  the  poor  Welshman  was  not  a  little  scared,  deeming  them 
freakish  fairies,  very  malignly  disposed  towards  him.  At  last  Lewis 
Jenkins,  the  usher,  came  to  the  rescue  of  his  countryman.  An  expkna- 
tion  was  then  entered  into,  and  the  Welsh  tailor  was  set  at  liberty^  alter 
he  had  promised  to  amend  all  that  was  amiss  in  the  stiff  stays  pf  his 
little  highness.^  The  young  duke  had  a  mighty  fancy  to  be  prince  of 
Wales,  and  often  asked  Jenkins  ^  why  he  was  not  so  ?^  The  question 
was  perplexing,  since  the  princess  Anne  had  solemnly  charged  lady 
Fitzharding,  and  all  her  son's  attendants,  never  to  make  any  allusion  t/o 
his  grandfather,  king  James  II.,  or  to  the  unfortunate  prince  of  Wa|e^, 
her  brother :  her  child  was  not  to  know  that  they  existed.  Lewis  J^^- 
kins  told  him, ''  It  was  not  impossible  but  that,  one  day,  he  might  be 
prince  of  Wales ;  and  if  he  ever  were,  he  hoped  he  would  make  him  his 
Welsh  interpreter."'  It  seems  always  to  have  been  a  custom  in  the 
royal  family  of  England  since  the  era  of  Edward  I.,  to  propitiate  the 
principality  by  appointing  some  Welsh  persons  as  servants  of  the  prii^ces 
of  Wales,  and  by  employing  Welsh  tradesmen  for  their  households. 

Just  before  the  campaign  in  1694,  the  little  duke  had  a  grand  field- 
day  in  Kensington-gardens,  king  William  condescending  to  look  on. 
The  infant  Gloucester  very  affectionately  promised  him  the  assistance  of 
himself  and  his  whole  troop  of  urchins  for  his  Flemish  war :  then  turning 
to  queen  Mary  eagerly,  he  said,  *'  My  mamma  once  had  guards  as  well  ai> 
you  ;  why  has  she  not  them  now  ?"  The  queen's  surprise  was  evident 
and  painful.  King  William  presented  the  young  duke's  drummer,  on 
the  spot,  with  two  guineas,  as  a  reward  for  the  loudness  of  his  music, 
which  proved  a  seasonable  diversion  to  the  awkward  question  of  his 
young  commander.  The  child  must  have  heard  the  matter  discussed  in 
his  household,  or  between  his  parents,  since  he  was  but  a  few  months 
old  when  his  mother  was  deprived  of  her  guards.  Queen  Mary  received 
a  visit  from  her  nephew  on  her  birthday,  April  30.  After  he  had  wishie^ 
her  joy,  ho  began,  as  usual,  to  prate.  There  were' carpenters  at  work  Ml 
the  queen's  gallery  at  Kensington,  the  room  in  which  her  majesty  stood 
<  Ti0wis  Je&kSoft' MemolfB ol  U)e  in.xe  of  Glooceatcr.  *  lUd. 
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with  the  king.  The  young  duke  asked  the  queen  ''what  they  were 
about?"  **  Mending  the  gallery,"  said  qu&ea  Mary,  *or  it  will  falL**— 
"  Let  it  fail,  let  it  fall,**  said  the  young  duke,  "and  then  you  must  be  off 
to  London  ** — a  true  indioation  that  he  had  not  been  taught  to  ocifiider 
their  royal  vicinity  as  any  great  advantage  to  Gampden-house. 

William  III.  went  to  visit  his  infieuit  nephew  at  Gampden-house  the 
foHowing  Sunday.  It  was  in  vain  that  lady  Fitzharding  lectured  her 
dmrge,  and  advised  him  to  make  the  military  salute  to  his  royal  micle ; 
not  a  word  would  the  boy  say  on  that  subject,  until  he  had  demanded 
leave  of  his  majesty  to  fire  off  his  train  of  miniature  artillery.  The  king 
was  rather  charmed  with  this  military  mania,  so  well  according  with  his 
own.  Three  cannons  were  fired  ofif,  and  himentation  made  by  the  little 
duke  that  the  fourth  was  broken.  King  William  promised  to  send  him 
a  new  one,  but  forgot  it.  The  child  then,  of  his  okti  accord,  thanked 
him  for  coming  to  see  him,  and  added :  *^  My  dear  king,  you  shall  have 
both  my  companies,  with  myself,  to  serve  you  in  Flanders  ** — meamog 
tite  urchins  forming  his  regiments.^ 

Whether  queen  Mary  approved  of  the  new  administration,  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  discover.  Her  consort,  who  best  knew  her 
mind,  once  warned  her  minister  "  not  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
queen  was  of  his  opinion  every  time  she  did  not  contradict  him  ^ — a  hint 
illustrative  of  the  diplomatic  reserve  of  her  character.  The  abstinence 
from  contradiction  into  which  she  had  been  schooled,  from  girlhood,  by 
the  waspishness  of  her  partner,  caused  her  to  be  given  credit  ^r  a  host 
of  virtues  to  which  she  had  small  claims.  Among  others,  she  had  led 
her  chamberlain,  lord  Nottingham,  to  imagine  that,  in  case  of  widow- 
hood, it  was  her  intention  to  restore  her  father  to  his  throne.^  It  is 
startling,  indeed,  that  so  dutiful  a  spouse  should  have  suffered  her 
thoughts  to  stray  towards  the  independent  state  of  widowhood.  King 
William  thought  proper  to  warn  his  ministry  not  to  offend  the  queen  as 
lord  Halifax  had  done,  who  had  infinitely  disgusted  her  by  his  rude 
jests  on  her  father  in  her  presence ;  ''And  on  this  account,**  added  king 
William,  **  the  queen  at  kst  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  lord  Hali* 
fax.** » 

A  report  has  arisen  that  queen  Mary  was  accustomed  to  supply  her 
father  with  money  in  his  exile;  this  has  solely  sprung  from  a  false 
statement  of  Toltaire.  We  have  found  that  the  unfortunate  king  sent 
a  fruitless  request  to  Whitehall  even  for  his  clothes  ;*  we  have  found  t:)at 
his  indignant  subjects  recognised  trifling  property  that  had  belonged  to 
him,  or  to  his  queen,  in  the  possession  of  his  daughter ;  we  have  fonod 
the  greedy  inquisition  that  daughter  made  about  the  beds  and  toilets  at 
Whitehall,  assuredly  to  see  whether  the  basins  and  ewers  and  other  fur- 

'  I^wiB  Jf'nkinb*  Memoirs  of  tbe  Duke  of        «  Ix)rd  Dartmoutb'a  Xotes.  »  Ibid. 
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ntturs  of  aolid  silver,  had  been  removed ;  ^  but  we  cannot  find  a  single 
trace,  or  even  an  offer,  of  any  restitution  from  his  private  estates.* 

King  William  enlbarked  at  Margate  for  the  old  Flemish  fighting 
giDond,  May  6,  and  the  summer  of  1694  brought  its  usual  anxieties  to  the 
heart  of  the  queen  in  the  shape  of  lost  naval  battles.  The  defeat  of  the 
expedition  against  Brest  took  place  in  June;  general  Tollemaehe  and 
sixteen  hundred  men  were  left  dead  on  the  French  coast  they  had  been 
sent  to  invade.  There  is  some  excuse  to  b^  offered  for  the  utter  abhor- 
rence in  which  queen  Mary  held  lord  Marlborough,  when  it  was  found, 
from  the  most  incontestable  documentary  evidence,*  that  he  betrayed  his. 
oountrymeu  to  their  slaughter  by  sending  information  to  France  of  the 
projected  attack,  with  many  base  protestations  of  the  truth  of  his  intelli- 
gence, and  Si>me  reproaches  that  his  former  master,  king  James,  had 
never  on  any  other  occasion  availed  himself  of  his  information.  The 
present  intelligence  cost  Tollemaehe  his  life,  for  to  that  general  Marl- 
borough bore  peculiar  malice;  it  likewise  caused  the  destruction  of 
many  hundreds  of  unfortimata  soldiers,  who  had  given  him  no 
offence. 

"  I  was  in  waiting  at  Gampden-house,"  says  Lewis  Jenkins,  '*  when 
toMthe  news  that  there  had  been  an  attempt  to  land  men  in  Camaret- 
bay,  which  was  ill-advised ;  for  the  French  had  had  notice  of  our  design, 
and  general  Tollemaehe  and  a  great  number  of  brave  soldiers  were  killed 
or  wounded ;  for  the  enemy  were  strongly  entrenched  near  the  bay,  the 
king  of  France  having  posted  his  arrOre  Jxm^  everywhere  near  Brest. 
We,  who  were  in  waiting,  were  talking  of  it  to  one  another  before  the  little 
duke  of  Gloucester.  We  thought  he  was  busy  at  play,  and  did  not  attend 
to  what  passed ;  but  when  my  lady  governess  Fitzharding  came  in  the 
afternoon,  and  began  to  tell  the  young  duke  the  sad  news,  he  stopped  her, 
by  repeating  the  story  as  exactly  as  if  he  had  been  taught  it." 

The  queen  expedited  the  1^1  completion  of  her  best  good  work,  the 
ibondation  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  a  few  days  before  the  return  of  her 
hoflband.  The  letters-patent  for  t^is  foundation  are  dated  October  25, 
1694.  It  was  destined  for  the  use  of  those  seamen  of  her  royal  navy 
who,  by  age,  wounds,  or  other  accidents,  should  be  disabled  from  further 


*  Thijr  were  Afterwards  ooined  Into  half- 
crownt  bj  Ung  Willlun. 

*  The  pretence  on  which  Voltaire  has  hong 
kkftlMbood,  was  the  chicanery  (to  use  the 
voy  term  of  secretary  Williamson,  who  pra^ 
tiled  It}  regardlnfl  the  50,000{.  which  had  been 
Knated  by  the  l&agUsh  parliament  in  pay- 
nnt  of  the  dower  of  the  qoeen  of  James  iL, 
tt  the  peace  of  Ryswiclc.  and  was  supposed, 
b<th  fay  the  people  of  France  and  Orsut 
Brtuia,  to  have  been  paid  to  the  unfortmiate 
qTMD ;  but  when  the  parliamentary  inquiry 
took  place,  in  I6»»,  into  the  peculations  of 
Sonenf  minifltry,   it  was  proved  Uiat  the 


queen's  dowry  never  found  its  way  fhrther 
than  into  king  William's  pocket,  from  that 
moment  the  supply  was  stopped,  amidst  vit\i> 
perations  of  the  house  of  commons  that  nearly 
amounted  to  execrations.  So  shallow  an  his- 
torian as  Voltaire  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
dower  had  been  paid,  and  that  James  II.  sub- 
sisted on  it,  because  the  charge  was  in  the 
English  budget  of  supply. 

s  Stuart  Papers,  edited  by  Macpherson, 
▼oL  L  Ouxe,  the  apologist  for  Marlborough 
is  obliged  to  own  his  hero  guilty  of  this  iop* 
lemons  act 
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servioe  at  sea.  There  was  afterwards  established  a  liberal  naval  school 
for  their  children. 

The  queen  had  less  funds  than  good-will  to  become  a  most  munificent 
foundress;^  she  was  forced  to  limit  her  bene£EicLions  to  the  grant  of  a 
deserted  palace,  and  the  simple  permission  of  existence  to  this  great 
charity.  Nevertheless,  there  was  no  little  intellect  in  the  act  of  project- 
ing and  instituting  such  an  establishment  as  Greenwich  Hospital,  and 
appropriating  a  palace,  in  which  her  husband  delighted  not  to  dwell,  to 
so  noble  and  beneficent  a  purpose.  She  did  not  intend  wholly  to  desert 
it ;  '*  I  mean,"  she  said,  "  to  retain  the  wing,  builded  by  my  uncle 
Charles  II.,  as  a  royal  reception-palace  on  the  landing  of  foreign  princes 
or  ambassadors :  Ukewise  the  water-stairs,  and  approach  to  the  same."* 
The  beautiful  structure  in  the  lower  park  (to  this  day  called  '  the  Queen's 
house '),  which  was  built  by  Charles  L  for  his  queen,  Henrietta  Maria, 
it  ^ras  the  intention  of  queen  Mary  stiU  to  retain  as  a  royal  villa,  for  her 
her  own  occasional  retirement ;  she  told  Sir  Christopher  Wren  **  that  she 
meant  to  add  the  four  pavilions  at  the  comers,  as  originally  designed  by 
iuigo.'  With  this  resolution,  her  majesty  ordered  a  'head-road'  to  be 
lett  from  the  landing-place,  leading  to  the  small  palace."  Thus  Mary 
had  planned  to  dwell  occasionally  at  Greenwich,  perhaps  for  the  purpose 
of  watohing,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  foundress,  over  the  noble  hospital  she 
had  designed  to  raise  around ;  such  were  her  plans  when  looking  forward 
to  a  long  vista  of  years,  not  knowing  how  few  weeks  were  really  to  be 
her  own. 

For  several  months  the  queen  had  been  in  imminent  danger  from  the 
machinations  of  a  knot  of  dark  conspirators  among  her  guards,  of  whom 
the  chief  plotter.  Sir  George  Barclay,  was  lieutenant-general.  He  had 
been  a  violent  revolutionist,  but  on  some  recent  affront  connected  himself 
with  the  Jacobite  interest.  By  means  of  his  coadjutor,  captain  William- 
son, he  had,  under  feigned  names,  sounded  king  James  regarding  an 
assassination  of  William  III.  This  scheme  the  exiled  king  forbade  with 
detestation.  Sir  George  Barclay  then  affected  to  adopt,  in  his  own  name, 
aDi3  .\er  plan.  He  wrote,  "that  he  and  Sir  John  Friend  hoped,  by  a 
straiajvem,  to  seize  *  the  prince  and  princess,  of  Orange,'  and  bring  them 
to  his  majesty,  their  father,  at  St.  Germains."  So  it  was  possible  thai 
the  daughter  might  have  been  dragged  across  the  seas  into  ^he  presence 
ot"  her  father. 

Queen  Mary  condescended  to  encourage  a  spy  and  tale-bearer  in  the 
family  of  the  princess,  her  sister*;  this  was  the  quakeress-nurse  of  her 
nephew,  who  had  been  given  the  offices  of  breakfast- woman  and  dry- 
nu/se,  after  he  had  been  weaned ;  nothing,  however,  could  satisfy  her. 

I  One  of  the  landing  places  at  Greenwidi  is  >  Life  of  Sir  Christopher  Wroi.    Hawks* 

8iill«.-diiedGani(>ii-stairii.  The  nanieis  almost  moor's  Account  ot  Greenwich  Hospital.     He 

t»i.-  only  vestige  that  n-maiua  of  the  ancient  wa*  depuiy-6U-veyor. 
paljtt»  aad  oou«eu(  there. 
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Site  would  be  mistress  over  everybody, and  would  complain  of  eveiy 
individual  to  the  lady  governess  [Fitzharding],  who  was  heard  to  say 
**  that  if  the  qnakeress  Pack  was  a  year  longer  at  court,  she  would  be  too 
iiHich  for  all  there.'*  Lady  Fitzharding  soon  found  out  that  this  woman 
had  insinuated  herself  into  favour  with  the  queen,  and  particularly  with 
the  ladies  who  were  not  on  friendly  terms  with  the  princess  Anne,  and 
busied  herself  with  carrying  tales  out  of  the  establishments  at  (>ampdcn 
and  Berkeley  houses  to  her  majesty.  Such  conduct  was  inconvenient  to 
lady  Fitzharding,  who  had  undertaken  the  same  office,  thinking  it  safest 
to  play  a  double  game,  and  be  well  with  both  the  queen  and  the 
princess.  The  quakeress-nurse,  finding  that  her  practices  were  sus- 
pected at  Campden-house,  requested  to  retire,  imder  plea  of  ill-heath. 
'I'he  princess  Aime  consented,  and  gave  her  an  annuity  of  40Z.  per  annum. 
Scarcely  had  the  nui-se  withdrawn  from  the  healthy  air  of  Kensington 
til  Deptford,  when  she  caught  the  small-pox.  Whilst  she  remained  very 
ill,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  sent  every  day  to  hear  how  she  was.  None 
uf  the  household  at  Campden-house  had  the  least  idea  of  her  danger. 
One  morning  the  duke  of  Gloucester  was  asked,  **  Whether  he  should 
send,  as  usual,  to  know  how  his  nurse  was  ?' — "  No,"  he  said,  **  for  she 
is  dead."  **  How  do«you  know,  sir  f*  asked  his  attendant.  "  That  is  no 
matter,"  replied  the  young  duke ;  "  but  she  is  dead."  Mrs.  Wanley, 
one  of  the  women,  then  observed  "  that  the  young  duke  had  told  her 
yesterday,  that  he  knew  Pack  would  die  next  day.*'  The  child  was 
right ;  his  nurse  had  actually  died  just  before  the  discussion  took  place. 
This  coincidence  occasioned  no  little  consternation  in  his  household,  for 
they  said  it  was  impossible  that  the  child,  or  any  one  else,  could  have 
learned  the  fact  by  natural  means.  Perhaps  her  majesty  had  heard  this 
marvellous  tale,  for  she  led  the  way  to  it^  by  asking  him  next  day,  "If 
he  were  sorry  that  his  nurse  was  dead?"  The  child  replied,  "No, 
madam.*'  And  this  most  unsatisfactory  reply  was  all  the  queen  could 
elicit  from  her  little  nephew  on  the  subject. 

The  queen  had  anxiously  expected  her  husband  from  Holland ;  he  was 
detained  by  the  French  fleet.  He  arrived,  however,  at  Margate  on  the 
12th  of  November :  his  queen  met  him  Kt  Rochester,  and  they  travelkid 
together  to  Kensington.^  The  king  opened  his  parliament  next  day. 
After  voting  thanks  to  the  queen  for  her  courage  and  firm  administration, 
the  parliament  proceeded  to  impeach  her  favourite  prime-minister,  then 
duke  of  Leeds,  for  the  infamous  corruption  of  his  government;  like* 
wise  Sir  John  Trevor,  the  late  speaker,  for  receiving  bribes  himself, 
and  for  distributing  them  in  the  house  of  commons.  In  the  courrse 
of  theae  inquiries  the  names  of  her  nuijesty's  immediate  attendants, 
if  not  her  own,  were  compromised.  All  that  need  be  said  here 
is,  that  queen  Mary  in  her  letters,  displays  no  tendency  to  any  uu- 
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righteous  aoqnisition  of  the  jnMio  money.  On  the  idng-n  retarn  pariia- 
mentary  inquiry  took  place,  bat  she  was  spared  the  confusion  of  finding 
proved  the  foul  deeds  of  which  her  palaoe-senrants  and  ministers  were 
capable. 

.  Whilst  these  troubles  and  disgraces  ware  impending,  a  disaster 
occurred  which  greatly  agitated  and  distressed  queen  Mary.  She  was 
at  Whitehall  chapel,  November  24,  when  the  service  suddenly  ceased : 
archbishop  Tillotson,  who  was  ofiSciating  before  her  majesty,  was  silenced 
with  a  stroke  of  paralysis ;  he  never  spoke  again,  but  died  a  few  days 
afterwards.  He  had  grown  excessively  fat  and  corpulent;  Notwitii- 
standing  his  florid  and  exuberant  condition,  his  friends  considered  that 
his  life  had  been  wasted  by  the  sorrow  and  dejection  which  his  eleva- 
tion had  brought  on  him.^  Just  as  archbishop  Tillotson  expired,  a' lady 
came  into  the  apartment  where  her  majesty  was  sitting,  and  said,  she 
believed  **  that  all  the  dignified  clergy  had  come  to  court  that  day,  to 
show  themselves."  The  queen  replied,  **  There  is  one  I  am  sure  is 
absent,  which  is  the  dean  of  Canterbury."  Some  of  the  company  ob- 
served, *'  that  not  one  was  missing.**  A  lady  bf  the  queen's  household, 
who  knew  dean  Hooper,  went  out  to  see  ;  she  returned  and  said,  *^  He  is 
not  there." — ^*  No,"  replied  the  queen,  "  I  can  answer  for  him.  I  knew 
he  was  not  there." 

Again  was  queen  Mary  made  responsible  in  the  eyes  of  all  England 
for  the  choice  of  the  primate  of  the  English  church ;  once  more  it  fell  on 
a  man  who  had  not  been  educated  as  a  divine :  this  was  Dr.  Tennison, 
bred  to  medicine.  The  nomination  did  not  please  all  queen  Mary's 
courtiers ;  among  others  lord  Jersey,  the  brother  of  Elizabeth  Yilliers. 
He  reminded  her  majesty,  *'  that  Dr.  Tennison  had  been  much  con- 
temned for  preaching  a  funeral  sermon,  and  at  the  same  time  pro« 
nouncing  a  high  panegyric  over  a  woman  so  infamous  as  Nell  Gwynne, 
for  the  lucre  of  fifty  pounds,  providted  in  her  will"  "  What  then  ?" 
replied  the  queen.  ^  No  doubt  the  poor  woman  was  penitent,  or,  I  am 
sure,  by  the  good  doctor's  looks,  he  would  have  said  nothing  in  her 
])raise."  *  Queen  Mary  might  have  defended  Dr.  Tennison  far  better,  by 
mentioning  his  conduct  of  Christian  heroism  in  Cambridge  during  the 
horrors  of  the  plague,  when  he  acted  both  as  physician  and  clergyman. 
The  advancement  of  Tennison  to  Canterbury  was  induced  by  his  contro- 
versial sermons  against  the  Roman  catholics. 

Since  her  majesty  had  witnessed  Tillotson's  mortal  stroke,  she  had 
neither  appeared  well,  nor  in  spirits.  She  was  with  the  king  residing  at 
Kensington-palace,  with  the  intent  to  pass  the  Christmas  in  retirement. 
She  became  seriously  indisposed  on  the  19th  of  December,  took  som» 

1  Ltfe  of  Tilloteon.  DIaiy.  Appendfz.  p.  654.    It  is  lal^  thai  oat 

s  Hiog.  Brit   Mistreas  Nelly  was  in  the  en-  of  gratitude  she  tunaed  {M^ifetk  but  iccantoA 

loyment  of  isaot.  per  annum,  which  had  been  when  timeti  cbangnL 

tacured   to   her   by  James  Ji. — Cianodoa 
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remedies,  and  declared  herself  well  the  next  day.  Her  remedy  was  a 
noxious  spihtaoas  cordial,  which  she  usually  took  in  lar.(^  doses  when 
illi  against  which  her  faithful  physician.  Dr.  Walter  Harris  affirniH* 
he  had  vainly  warned  her,  explainiag  to  her  that  it  was  many  degrees 
itiQDger,  and  more  heating,  than  the  usual  strength  of  brandy ;  and  that 
U  might  be  fatal  to  a  person  of  her  corpulence  and  sanguiferous  com  • 
pieskm.  After  swallowing  this  stimulant,  it  can  scarcely  excite  surprise 
that  her  illness  returned  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  How  truly  queen 
Maiy  anticipated  the  result^  may  be  found  from  her  conduct  and  em- 
ploynent  She  sat  up  nearly  all  that  night  in  her  cabinet,  burning  and 
destroying  papers,  on  which  she  did  not  wish  the  public,  at  any  future 
time,  to  pass  judgment.  Burnet  praises  this  action,  as  one  of  great  con* 
tideration  towards  ''•people  whom  these  pa^iers  would  have  committed, 
if  seen  after  she  was  no  more.''  Queen  ILiry  was  certainly  anxious  tliat 
these  documents  should  not  commit  her  memory,  and  took  a  sure  way 
of  depriving  biographers  of  them.  Yet  by  those  which  remain,  dark 
mysterious  surmises  are  raised  regarding  the  portentous  nature  of  those 
dotroyed.  What  state  secrets  were  those  which  could  induce  her  to 
keep  a  solitary  vigil  in  her  closet  at  Kensington  in  a  December  night, 
aodf^with  death  in  her  veins,  devote  herself  to  the  task,  at  once  agitating 
and  fatiguing,  of  examining  and  destroying  important  papers  ?  What 
thoughts,  what  feelings,  must  have  passed  through  the  brain  of  queen 
Mary  on  that  awfiil  night,  thus  alone — with  her  past  life,  and  with  ap- 
proaching death  1  Strange  contrast  between  an  unfortunate  father  and 
a  fortunate  daughter :  James  II.  preserved  every  document  which  could 
cast  light  on  his  conduct,  valuing  their  preservation  before  life  itself;^ 
Mary  II.  destroyed  all  in  her  power  which  oould  give  the  stamp  of  cer- 
tainty to  her  personal  history.  The  queen  finished  her  remarkable 
ofxmpations  on  that  night  by  writing  a  letter  to  her  husband  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Elizabeth  Villiers,  which  she  endorsed,  **  Not  to  be  delivered, 
excepting  in  case  of  my  death,"  and  locked  it  in  an  ebony  cabinet,  in 
which  she  usually  kept  papers  of  consequence. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  queen  Mary  was  exceedingly  Indisr 
pofied  on  the  day  succeeding  these  agitating  vigils.  Her  disorder  was, 
liowever,  some  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  supposed  to  be  only  the 
nieasles,  and  great  hopes  wera  entertained  of  her  recovery ;  but  on  the 
identity  of  her  malady  her  physicians  could  not  agree — Dr.  Radclifle 
declaring  that  she  would  have  the  measles,  and  Dr.  Miliington  the 
small-pox.*  Burnet  affirms,  that  the  fat^  turn  of  her  malady  wa» 
owing  to  Dr.  Radcliffe,  in  remarkable  words,  which  are  not  to  be  foun<l 

■  Dr.  HftrrVs  Letter  on  Queen  Mary^OMe  memoira  m  fur  m  they  were  written,  atid 

•rSoian-poz  vnited  with  iMles.  the  ▼oocben  on  which  they  were  founded. 
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in  his  printed  history:  "I  will  not  enter  into  another  provinoe, 
nor  go  out  of  my  own  profeasion,**  says  Burnet's  MS.,  ^ond  so  wilt 
say  no  more  of  the  physician's  part  hut  that  it  was  universally  ood- 
demned ;  so  that  the  queen's  death  was  imputed  to  the  unskilfulness 
and  wilfulness  of  Dr.  Radcliffe,  an  impious  and  vicious  man,  who  hated^ 
the  queen  much,  hut  virtue  and  religion  more.  He  was  a  professed 
Jaoohite,  and  was  by  many  thought  a  very  bad  physician ;  but  others 
cried  him  up  to  the  highest  degree  imaginable.  He  was  called  for,  and 
it  appeared  but  too  evidently  his  opinion  was  depended  on.  Other 
physicians  were  called  when  it  was  too  late :  all  symptoms  were  bad,  yet 
still  the  queen  felt  herself  well."^  Radcliffe's  only  mistake  was,  taking 
the  small-poz  for  the  measles ;  but  this  is  an  idle  charge,  since  the  proper 
treatment  for  the  one  emptive  disease  would  by  no  means  render  the 
other  mortal.  The  truth  was,  the  queen  was  full  and  large  in  persou, 
somewhat  addicted  to  good  living,  both  in  regard  to  food  and  wine :  she 
likewise  drank  rich  chocolate  ^t  bed-time.  Small-pox,  and  even  measles, 
are  dangerous  visitations  to  patients  of  thirty-two  with  similar  habits. 
Nor  is  Dr.  Radcliffe  answerable  for  the  queen's  high-fed  condition  and 
luxurious  habits,  as  he  was  not  her  household  physician,'  and  therefore 
not 'bound  by  his  duties  to  give  advice  in  regard  to  dietary  temperance. 
The  domestic  physicians  were  the  traitors,  who  had  failed  to  counsel  the 
queen  on  the  regulation  of  her  appetites. 

While  this  desperate  malady  was  dealing  with  the  queen,  her  sister, 
the  princess  Anne,  and  her  ambitious  favourite,  lady  Marlborough,  were 
startled  from  the  torpor  they  had  long  suffered  at  Berkeley-house,  into 
a  state  of  feverish  expectation  of  the  sudden  importance  which  would 
accrue  to  them  if  her  majesty's  illness  proved  fatal.  The  princess  Anne 
was  then  in  a  dubious  state  of  health  herself,  for  dropsical  maladies  im- 
paired her  constitution.  She  flattered  herself  with  hop^  of  an  increase 
to  her  family ;  in  consequence,  she  confined  herself  to  the  house,  and 
passed  the  day  constantly  reclining  on  a  couch.'  'i'hus  the  princess  wiut 
prevented  by  the  infirmity  of  her  health  from  visiting  the  sick  bed  of  her 
sister,  from  whose  chamber  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  she  would 
have  been  repulsed.  Although  queen  Mary  was  in  a  very  doubtful  state 
on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  December,  king  William  left  Kensington, 
and  gave  his  royal  assent  in  the  house  of  lords  to  the  important  bill  lor 
passing  triennial  parliaments.  It  is  supposed  his  foresight  led  him  tc 
this  measure  ;  since,  in  the  case  of  the  queen's  death,  and  the  oonse- 

»  So    written.      Burnet's  MS&,  Harleiaii,  MevertheleM,  they  all  insisted  on  icoeiTiBS 

^24.  his  medical  assistance.    He  has  been  Kepu- 
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quent  weakening  Of  his  title  to  the  crown,  he  ooald  not  have  yielded  thitj 
oonoession  with  equal  dignity.^ 

No  regular  interoourse  took  place  between  the  palace  at  Kensing- 
ton and  Berkeley-honse,  and  all  the  intelligence  that  passed  in  either 
household  was  conveyed  by  the  ex-official  of  tattling  servants  of  the 
lower  grade :  laundresses  questioned  nurses,  or  ushers  carried  the  tales 
thus  gathered,  as  late  as  Christmas-day,  when  Lewis  Jenkins  was  sent 
to  obtain  information  of  Mrs.  Worthington,  the  queen's  laundress.  '*  As 
I  loved  the  queen  much,*'  says  Lewis  Jenkins,  ^  I  was  transported  with 
heaxing  she  had  rested  well  that  nighty  and  that  she  had  not  the  small- 
pox, but  the  measles.  She  pleased  the  people  by  her  obliging  deportment, 
and  had,  besides,  plenty  of  money  to  give  away,  which  proved  a  powerful 
persuasive  with  many  for  loving  her.  I  went  into  the  duke  of  Gloucester's 
bedchamber,  where  I  threw  up  my  hat,  and  said,  '  0  be  joyful  1 '  The 
ladies  asked  me  *  what  I  meant  ?'  I  then  related  the  good  news ;  and 
the  little  duke  said,  *  I  am  glad  of  it,  with  all  my  heart !'  But  the  next 
day,  when  I  went  to  inquire  at  the  palace  after  the  queen,  I  was  informed 
*■  that,  in  consequence  of  being  let  blood,  the  small-pox  had  turned  black, 
and  that  her  majesty's  death  drew  near,  for  nature  was  prevented  from 
working  her  course.'  I  was  this  day  in  waiting,  and  talking  over  the  ill 
news  with  Mrs.  Wanley,  one  of  the  little  duke  of  Gloucester's  women, 
in  a  low  toue,  imagining  that  the  child  could  not  hear  our  conversation, 
as  he  was  playing  with  George  Wanley.  His  highness  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, *  0  be  joyful  l'  I  hearing  this,  asked  him  *  where  he  learnt  that 
expression  ?' — '  Lewis,  you  know,'  said  his  highness.  *  Sir,'  said  I, '  yester- 
day I  ciied,  0  be  joyful  I' — *  Yes,'  rejoined  the  queen's  nephew ;  •  and 
now,  to-day,  you  may  sing,  0  be  doleful!'  which  I  wondered  to  hear."' 
The  danger  of  the  queen  being  thus  matter  of  notoriety  throughout  the 
corridora  and  servants'  offices  of  Canipden  and  Berkeley  houses,  the 
princess  Anne  thought  it  time  to  send  a  lady  of  her  bedchamber  with  a 
message,  entreating  her  majesty  "to  believe  that  she  was  extremely 
concerned  for  her  illness ;  and  that  if  her  majesty  would  allow  her  the 
happiness  of  waiting  on  her,  she  would,  notwithstanding  the  condition 
she  was  in,  run  any  hazard."  This  message  was  deUvered  to  the  queen's 
tirst  lady,  being  lady  Derby,  who  went  into  the  royal  bedchamber  and 
delivered  it  to  her  majesty.  After  some  time,  lady  Derby  came  out 
ai^ain,  and  replied  to  the  messenger  of  the  princess  Anne,  ^*  that  the  king 
would  send  an  answer  the  next  day."  Had  the  queen  wished  to  be 
reconciled  to  her  sister,  there  was  thus  opportunity,  for  this  message  was 
sent  some  time  before  her  death.  No  kind  familiar  answer  was  returned 
from  the  dying  queen  to  her  sister,  but  the  usual  formal  court  notation, 
from  the  first  lady  of  her  majesty  to  the  lady  of  the  princess ;'  not  a 

1  IUaph's.Utak*ry,  p.  535.  2  Lewis  Jeuklns'  History  :  1'ractB,  BrlL  Miuieuia. 
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kinglc  oxpreflnon  indioatiTe  of  human  feeling  or  atBierly  kukdneas  was 
idded. 

As  the  qneen*8  illness  fluctnated,  the  princess  Anne  and  lad  j  Marl- 
borough became  ungovernably  agitated  with  their  hopes  and  fears ;  and 
as  they  could  obtain  no  intelligence  which  they  could  trust,  tiMy  at 
last  resolved  to  despatch  lady  Fitzharding  to  Kensington-palace,  where 
she  undertook  to  see  the  queen  and  speak  to  her.  Accordingly,  charged 
with  a  dutiful  message  to  her  majesty,  the  lady  Fitzharding  "  broke 
in,**  whether  the  queen*s  attendants  "  would  or  not  ;**  and  approaching 
the  bed  where  her  majesty  was,  made  her  speech,  to  express  *'  in  bow 
much  concern  the  princess  Anne  was."  The  dying  Mary  gasped  out 
*'  Thanks,"  and  the  lady  went  back  to  her  princess  with  a  report  tliat 
her  kind  messa^re  had  been  very  coldly  received.^  Lady  Fitzharding 
had  means  of  knowing  the  private  feelings  of  the  queen  towaids  the 
princess,  because  her  majesty  was  surrounded  by  the  Yilliers  Inothera 
and  sisters.  The  real  tendency  of  the  mind  of  the  king,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  queen,  w,as  likewise  known  to  lady  Fitzharding  through 
the  communication  of  her  sister  Elizabeth,  his  mistress ;  and  if  we  may 
credit  the  testimony  of  the  Marlborough,  she  reported  that  her  majesty 
was  most  inimical  to  the  princess  Anne  to  her  last  gasp.  Without  giving 
too  much  belief  to  a  witness  of  lady  Marlborough's  disposition,  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  i;l^hole  bearings  of  the  case  tend  to  the  same  con* 
elusion.  Another  contemporary  lady  of  the  household  affirms,  that  the 
queen  "was  sinking  fast  into  unconsciousness  when  lady  Fitzharding 
forced  herself  into  her  bedchamber,  and  that  the  single  word  she  spoke 
was  indeed  all  she  was  able  to  utter.** 

The  face  of  the  queen  was  covered  with  the  most  violent  erysipelas  the 
Friday  before  her  death.  Dr.  Walter  Harris,  who  sat  up  with  the  queen 
from  the  seventh  night  of  her  illness,  in  his  letter  extant,  describing  her 
symptoms  of  the  dreadful  martyrdom  she  suffered,  attributes  these  ter- 
rific eruptions  to  the  hot  doses  she  swallowed  on  the  first  attack  of  the 
disease.  A  frightful  carbuncle  settled  just  over  the  heart ;  and  small- 
pox pustules,  which  he  compares  to  the  plague-spots,  are  mentioned  by 
him,  with  other  evils  which  the  queen  endured,  too  terrible  for  general 
perusal.  When  these  alarming  indications  appeared,  her  physicians 
declared  to  her  husband  that  there  remained  no  hopes  of  her  life.  Ho 
received  the  intelligence  with  every  sign  of  despair.  He  ordered  his 
camp-bed  to  be  brought  into  the  chamber  of  his  dying  consort,  and 
remained  with  her  night  and  day,  while  she  struggled  between  life  and 
death.  It  is  possible  that  he  was  desirous  of  preventing  anything  that 
she  might  say  respecting  the  events  of  her  past  life.  Our  authority, 
however,  declares  that  his  demeanour  was  most  affectionate,  And  that 
**  although  greatly  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  eating,  he  never  tasted 

*  umdttot  of  tin  Dodiein  of  UarlLotoagh. 
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ibod  dtiritig  three  mccemwe  dreadfal  days."  ^  He  rtifled  the  noise  of  hit 
asthmatic  cough  so  effiBCtoally,  that  the  queen,  now  and  then  etartiDg 
from  her  lethargic  doze,  asked  ''where  the  kin^  was?  for  the  did  not 
hear  his  cough/  *  **  When  the  desperate  condition  of  her  majesty," 
lays  Burnet,  "became  evident  to  all  around  her,  the  new  archbishop 
Te&nison  told  the  king  that  he  could  not  do  his  duty  fiuthfuUy,  with- 
out he  acquainted  her  with  her  danger.  The  king  approved  of  it,  and 
nid,  *that  whatever  effect  it  mi^t  have,  he  would  not  have  her 
dtjoeived  in  so  important  a  matter.'  The  queen  anticipated  the  com- 
munication of  the  aichlMshop^  but  showed  no  fear  or  disorder  upon  it. 
She  said '  she  thanked  Qcd  she  had  always  carried  this  in  her  mind, 
that  nothing  was  to  be  left  to  the  last  hour :  she  had  nothing  then  to 
do,  but  to  look  up  to  God  and  submit  to  his  wilL'  She  said  '  that  she 
had  wrote  her,  mind  on  many  things  to  the  king ;'  and  she  gave  orders 
to  look  carefully  for  a  small  escritoire  she  had  made  use  of  that  was  in 
her  closet,  which  was  to  be  delivered  to  the  king.  Having  despatched 
that  care,  she  avoided  giving  henelf  or  her  husband  the  tenderness 
which  a  final  parting  might  have  raised  in  them  both."  When  it  is 
remembered,  that  the  casket  the  queen  was  thus  careful  to  have  put 
into  his  hands  contained  the  letter  of  complaint  and  reproof  written  by 
her  at  the  time  of  her  memorable  vigil  in  her  cabinet  at  Kensington,  it 
is  difficult  to  consider  that  Mary  died  on  friendly  terms  with  her  hus- 
band, or  that  her  refusal  to  bid  him  farewell  proceeded  from  tendemesa. 
^The  day  before  she  died,"  omtinues  Burnet,  '*  she  received  the  sacra- 
ment :  all  the  bishops  who  were  attending  were  permitted  to  receive  it 
with  her — God  knows^  a. sorrowful  company,  for  we  were  losing  her  who 
was  our  chief  hope  tLod  glory  on  earth."'  **  The  queen,  after  receiving 
the  sacrament,  composed  herself  solenmly  to  die ;  she  slumbered  some 
time,  but  said  that  she  was  not  refreshed  by  it,  and  that  nothing  did  her 
good  but  prayer.  She  tried  once  or  twice  to  say  something  to  the 
king,  but  could  not  go  through  with  it.  She  lay  silent  for  some  hours, 
and  then  some  words  came  from  her,  which  showed  that  her  thoughts 
began  to  break."  ^  The  queen's  mind,  in  fact,  wandered  very  wildly  the 
day  before  she  expired.  The  hallucinations  with  which  she  was  die* 
turbed  were  dreary,  and  the  nature  of  them  certainly  indicates  that 
somewhat  remained  on  her  mind,  of  which  she  had  not  spoken.  Her 
majesty  mysteriously  required  to  be  left  alone  with  archbishop  Tenni- 
ion,  as  she  had  something  to  tell  him,  and  her  chamber  was.  cleared  in 
omaequence.    llie  archbishop  breathlessly  expected  some  extraordinary 
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commnnicatioEi.  The  dying  queen  said,  "  I  wish  you  to  look  behibd 
that  screen,  for  Dr.  Radcliffe  has  put  a  popish  nurse  upon  me,  and  that 
woman  is  always  listening  to  what  I  want  to  say.  She  lurks  behind 
that  screen;  make  her  go  away.  That  woman  is  a  great  disturbance 
to  me.**  ^  The  popish  nurse,  which  the  queen  fancied  that  her  Jacobite 
physician,  Dr.  Radcliffe,  had  **  put  upon  her,"  was  but  an  unreal  phan- 
tom, the  coinage  of  her  wandering  brain.  Her  father's  friends,  who 
were  more  numerous  in  her  palace  than  she  was  aware  of,  fa^cied  that, 
instead  of  descrihing  this  spectre  to  archbishop  Tennison,  she  was  con- 
fessing her  filial  sins  to  him.  A  contemporary  of  queen  Mary  uses 
these  remarkable  words,  when  mentioning  the  interview  :  "  But  whether 
she  had  any  scruples  relating  to  her  father,  and  they  made  part  of  her 
discourse  with  Tennison,  and  that  arch-divine  took  upon  his  own  soul 
the  pressures  which,  in  these  weak  unguarded  moments,  might  weigh 
upon  hers,  must  now  remain  a  secret  unto  the  last  day.'  The  story^ 
however,  of  the  phantom  that  perplexed  queen  Mary's  last  moments, 
was  told  by  archbishop  Tennison  himself." '  It  was  supix)sed,  on  the 
Sunday  evening,  that  the  queen  was  about  to  expire,  which  information 
uas  communicated  to  the  king,  who  fell  fainting,  and  did  not  recover 
for  half  an  hour ;  that  day  he  had  swooned  thrice.  Many  of  his  atten- 
dants thought  that  he  would  die  the  first.  Queen  Mary  breathed  her 
last,  between  night  and  morning,  on  the  28th  of  December,  o.s.,  1694,^ 
in  tbe  sixth  year  of  her  reign,  and  the  thirty-thii-d  of  her  age.  ITie 
moment  the  breath  left  her  body,  the  lord  chancellor  commanded  the 
crreat  seal  to  be  broken,  and  another  made  on  which  the  figure  of  Wil- 
liam III.  was  impressed  scitis^ 

A  Roman-catholic  priest,*  who  was  a  spy  of  the  Jacobites,  had  been 
roaming  round  Kensington,  watching  for  intelligenoe  during  the  awful 
three  days  while  Mary  II.  struggled  between  life  and  death.  He  had 
the  opportunity  of  receiving  the  earliest  news  of  her  demise,  probably 
from  lord  Jersey,  who  was  secretly  of  his  religion.  The  priest  departed 
before  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  queen's  death ;  he  meant  to  take  his 
speediest  course  to  St  Germains,  but  he  fell  ill  of  a  violent  fever 
at  Abbeville,  probably  the  result  of  his  nocturnal  perambulations  in 
Hyde-park  or  Kensington-gardens  in  December.  This  intelligencer  of 
Mary's  demise  remained  himself  between  life  and  death  for  three  days. 
At  last  he  recovered  suflBciently  to  despatch  a  messenger  to  James  IL 
at  St.  Geimains,  who  sent,  forthwith,  one  of  his  gentlemen  to  hear  hii 
tidings.'  The  report  of  the  illness  of  Mary  II.  had  been  current  in 
France  for  several  days,  but  in  the  absence  of  authentic  intelligence  all 
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sorts  of  rumoura  prevailed ;  among  others,  *'  that  she  had  recovered,  and 
tliat  William  III.  was  dead."  The  right  version  of  the  tidings  spread 
over  France  when  king  James's  messenger  returned  from  the  priest  s 
tiick-hed  at  Ahbeville,  January  13,  N.8.  When  the  news  was  confirmed 
of  the  death  of  Mary,  her  father  shut  himself,  up  in  his  apartments,  and. 
refused  all  visits ;  he  observed  the  mourning  of  solitude  and  tears,  but 
he  would  not  wear  black  for  her  death.^  James  II.  likewise  sent  to 
Louis  XIY.  to  request  him  not  to  wear  mourning  for  his  daughter,  and 
not  to  order  a  court-mourning.  Otherwise,  she  was  so  nearly  allied  to 
the  king  of  France,  as  she  was  the  grand-daughter  of  his  aunt,  that  this 
order  would  have  appeared,  although  it  would  have  been  a  great  absurdity 
considering  the  deadly  war  subsisting,  which  seemed  more  personal  than 
national,  between  the  families  of  Orange,  Stuart,  and  Bourbon.  Some 
of  the  old  nobility  of  France  claimed  kindred  with  the  house  of  Orange ; 
among  others,  were  the  dukes  de  Bouillon  and  Duras,  who  thought  fit 
to  assume  mourning ;  they  were  sternly  commanded  by  Louis  XIY. 
"  to  put  it  off.'* '  The  duke  de  St.  Simon  blames  the  royal  order  as  a 
petty  vengeance.  This  acute  observer  is  among  the  few  writers  who 
do  justice  to  the  great  abilities  of  Mary  in  government ;  at  the  same 
time,  he  bears  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary,  '*  that  she  was  much 
more  bitter  against  her  father  than  her  husband  was."  The  conduct  of 
James  U.  was  influenced  by  the  horror  which  he  felt  at  ascertaining 
that  his  once-beloved  child  had  expired  withouUany  message  or  expres- 
sion of  sorrow  and  regret  at  the  sufferings  whidi  she  had  been  the 
means -of  causing  him.  He  observes,  "that  many  of  his  partisans 
fisincied  that  her  death  would  pave  the  way  for  his  restoration,"  but  he 
made  no  additional  efforts  on  that  account ;  indeed  he  says,  "  the  event 
only  caused  him  the  additional  affliction  of  seeing  a  child,  whom  he 
loved  so  tenderly,  persevere  to  her  death  in  such  a  signal  state  of  diso- 
bedience- and  disloyalty,  and  to  find  her  extolled  for  crimes  as  if  they 
were^he  highest  virtues  by  the  mercenary  flatterers  around  her.  Even 
archbishop  Tennison  reckoned  among  her  virtues,"  adds  king  James, 
'*  that  she  had  got  the  better  of  all  duty  to  her  parent  in  consideration 
of  her  religion  and  her  country ;  and  that,  even  if  she  had  done  aught 
blameworthy,  she  had  acted  by  the  advice  of  the  most  learned  m^n  in 
the  chuix^h,  who  were  answerable  for  it,  not  she."  '  When  king  Janiea 
lieard  this  reported  speech,  he  cried  out,  "  Oh,  misei-able  way  of  arguing  1 
fatal  to  the  deceiver  and  to  the  deceived.  Yet  by  this  very  saying,  she 
diHoovered  both  her  scruple  and  her  apprehension." 

Archbishop  Tennison  delivered  to  William  IIL  the  deceased  queen's 
posthumous  letter,  together  with  i^  reproving  message  she  had  confided 
to  him.    At  the  same  time,  he  took  the  liberty  of  adding  a  severe  loc- 

1  JDangmn.  ^  Panqenu.  ai)d  St.  Simon. 

/'  Meiuoin  of  Junes  («^  editc'd  by  diuuier  U«rke. 
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ture  to  his  majesty  on  the  subject  of  his  gross  misoonchiet  in  regani  to 
Klizabeth  Villiers.  The  king  took  this  freedom  in  good  part,  and 
solemnly  promised  the  archbishop  to  break  off  all  intimacy  with  her. 
The  queen's  letter  expressed  to  her  husband  the  great  pain  which  li« 
,  connexion  with  her  rival  had  always  given  her.^  True  to  the  personal 
iorbearanoe  which  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  her  conjugal  life,  she  never 
oumplained,  or  told  the  pangs  she  sufifered  from  jealousy,  till  after  h^ 
own  death  had  taken  place ;  but  whether  she  could  be  considered  to 
expire  in  perfect  peace  and  forgiveness  to  her  husband  when  she  left 
written  reproaches,  exposing  him  at  the  same  time  to  the  schooling  of  a 
stranger'  of  rude  manners  on  so  delicate  a  subject,  may  be  questioned. 
It  ought  to  be  reckoned  amcmg  the  other  pains  and  penalties  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  that  he  was  subjected  to  the  admonitions  and  exhortations  of 
the  dissenting-bred  clei^  whom  he  had  placed  in  the  wealthiest  church 
preferments,  he  having  avowedly  not  the  best  opinion  of.  their  disin- 
terestedness of  conversion.  For  Burnet  he  always  manifested  loathing, 
which  was  uncontrollable — a  feeling  in  which,  we  have  seen  by  her 
letters,  his  lost  queen  fully  participated. 

^  I  confess,"  pursues  Burnet,  '*  that  my  hopes  are  so  sunk  with  the 
queen*s  death,  that  I  do  not  flatter  myself  with  further  expectations. 
If  things  can  be  kept  in  tolerable  order,  so  that  we  have  peace  and  quiet 
in  our  days,  I  dare  look  for  no  more.  So  black  a  scene  of  Providence  an  is 
now  upon  us,  gives  me  many  dismal  apprehensions.**'  As  to  any  reconci- 
liation of  the  princess  Anne  with  the  queen,  it  is  improbable  that  Bukiiet 
l^lieved  it  took  place,  since  the  Harleian  Collection  contains  three  different 
copies  of  the  queen's  death  from  the  bishop's  pen ;  and  although  he  speaks 
sut  an  eye  witness  from  beginning  to  end,  he  does  not  mention  the  name 
of  the  princess.  Indeed,  the  odd  and  abrupt  mimner  in  which  that 
assertion  is  introduced  into  his  printed  history,  many  pages  after  its 
natural  date,  gives  the  whole  incident  a  veiy  suspicious  aspect.  The 
words  are  thrust  among  the  current  events  far  into  another  year;  they 
are  O'propos  to  nothing  connected  with  chronological  order,  and  are  as 
follows :  "  The  queen,  when  she  was  dying,  had  received  a  kind  message 
from,  and  had  sent  a  reconciling  message  to,  the  princess,  so  that  breach 
was  made  up.  *Tis  true  the  sisters  did  not  meet ;  'twas  thought  that 
might  throw  the  queen  into  too  great  a  commotion."^ 

While  preparations  were  making  for  the  queen's  funeral,  a  great 


1  Shrewsbury  MSS.,  edited  hf  Ooxe. 

'  That  archbbhop  Tenniaon  was  a  personal 
stranger  both  to  tfie  king  and  queen,  is  espe- 
cially noticed  by  Bnmet.  Tennison's  appoint- 
ment bad  been  so  recent,  on  the  death  of  his 
piedeceasor,  arcbbiehop  TlUotson,  that  when 
h"  ofliciated  at  the  queen's  deathbed,  it  was 
liie  first  time  he  had  conversed  with  either 
Mu»c  gvneral  readers  are  too  well  acqaainted 


with  this  point  to  need  such  explanation :  it 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  Edinburgh  reviewer 
who  has  blamed  ns  for  a  blunder,  because  be 
himself  had  never  noted  the  difference  between 
the  names  of  Tillotson  and  Tenniaon. 

s  Burnet's  MSS.,  Harleian  Collection. 

*  Burnet's  Own  Time,  edition  1823,  rith 
Dartmouth's,  Onslow's,  and  Hardwicke't 
Notesi  ToL  iv.  pb  167.     • 
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number  of  etegles  and  odes  were  written  in  praise  of  her  majesty.  But 
poetic  talent^  excepting  in  the  line  of  lampoons,  was  Tery  scarce  among 
the  levolutionary  party ;  as  the  elegies  excited  either  laughter  or  con- 
tempt, the  puhlic  press  of  the  day  indulged  in  furious  abuse  of  Dry- 
den,  because  no  panegyric  on  the  queen  appeared  from  his  pen.  "  It  is 
difficult,^  observes  Sir  Walter  Scott,  **  to  conceive  in  what  manner  the 
deprived  poet-laureate  of  the  unfortunate  James  could  have  treated  the 
memory  of  his  master's  daughter.**  He  granted  her  at  least  on  that 
oeeision  the  mercy  of  his  silence.  In  the  Life  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
mtten  by  Swift,  it  is  asserted  *'  that  lady  Temple  died  within  a  month 
of  her  majesty,  out  of  sheer  grief  for  her  loss.**  A  great  compliment  to 
the  queen,  but  a  doubtful  one  to  Sir  William  Temple,  who  survived  his 
lady. 

The  queen's  memory  was  illustrated  by  an  historical  sermon  or  oration 
preached  on  occasion  of  her  death  by  Burnet  These  pages  cannot, 
however,  be  illumined  from  it  by  words  that  glow  and  bum,  such  as 
flowed  from  the  lips  of  the  eloquent  Bossuet,  when  the  character  and 
misfortunes  of  Henrietta  Maria  were  given  him  for  his  theme.  Burnet's 
obituary  memorial  on  Henrietta  Maria's  grand-daughter  scarcely  rises  to 
the  level  of  quaintness,  and  his  distress  for  facts  on  which  to  hang  his 
excessive  praises  makes  him  degenerate  into  queerness  ;  for  after  lauding 
to  the  utmost  the  love  of  queen  Mary  II.  for  sermons  (being  perfectly 
ignorant  of  the  bitter  contempt  she  had  expressed  for  his  own),  he  falls 
into  the  following  comical  commendations : — "  She  gave  her  minutes  of 
leisure  with  the  greatest  willingness  to  architecture  and  gardenage. 
She  had  a  richness  of  invention,  with  a  happiness  of  contrivance,  that 
had  airs  in  it  that  were  freer  and  notier  than  what  was  more  diff^  though 
it  might  be  more  regular.  She  knew  that  this  drew  an  expense  after  it ; 
■he  had  no  inclinations  besides  this  to  any  diversions  that  were  expenseful, 
and  since  this  employed  many  hands,  she  was  pleased  to  say,  *  that  she 
hcped  it  would  be  forgiven  her.' "  '*  The  ganlenage,"  that  had  airs  in 
it  **  freer  than  those  that  were  more  stiff,"  was,  at  the  close,  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  completely  on  a  par  with  the  Dutch  architecture 
perpetrated  by  Mary  and  her  spouse.  Neither  was  worth  placing  in  the 
list  of  a  queen-regnant's  virtues.  Perhaps  the  following  eulogy  may  not 
nem  greatly  adapted  for  funeral  oratory,  yet  it  has  the  advantage  of 
giving  a  biographer  an  insight  into  the  routine  of  the  pretty  behaviour 
and  neat  sampler  way  of  life  mistaken  for  high  Christian  virtues.  **  When 
ier  eyes  were  endangered  Vy  reading  too  much,  she  found  out  the 
amuaement  of  work."  It  was  no  doubt  a  great  discovery  on  the  part  of 
her  majesty,  but  the  relief  of  her  bad  eyes  had  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
for  needle-work,  point-stitch,  tent-stitch,  tapestry-stitch,  and  all  the 
other  stitches,  to  say  nothing  of  matching  shades  of  silks  and  threading 
aeedles,  require  better  eyesight  than  reading. 
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*'  la  all  those  honra  that  were  not  given  to  hetter  employment,  she 
wrought  with  her  own  hands  ;  and  sometimes  with  so  constant  a  dili- 
genoe,  as  if  she  had  been  to  earn  her  bread  by  it.  It  was  a  new  thing, 
and  looked  like  a  sight,  to  see  a  queen  work  so  many  hours  a  dayJ 
I'lie  truth  is,  that  the  man*s  conscience  was  at  war  with  his  words ; 
tlicrefore  they  became  tortuous  and  contradictory.  He  has  dared  to 
{a-aide  Mary  II.  for  ^*  filial  piety,**  knowing  as  he  must  have  done  bet- 
ter than  any  one  else,  what  her  conduct  really  had  been.  He  himself 
lias  recorded,  and  blamed,  her  disgusting  conduct  at  her  arrival  at 
Whitehall ;  but  whether  it  is  true  that  Mary  sat  complacently  to  hear 
this  very  man  grossly  calumniate  her  mother,  rests  on  the  word  of  lord 
Dartmouth.  There  is  cue  circumstance  that  would  naturally  invalidate 
the  accusation,  which  is,  that  it  was  thoroughly  against  her  own  interest 
— a  point  which  Mary  never  lost  sight  of;  for  if  Anne  Hyde  was  a 
faithless  wife,  what  reason  had  her  daughter  to  suppose  that  she  was  a 
more  genuine  successor  to  the  British  crown  than  the  onfortimite  brother 
whose  birth  she  had  stigmatized  ? 

Perhaps  the  following  odd  passage  in  the  Burnet  pan^yric^  means  to 
affirm  that  queen  Mary  II.  was  unwilling  to  be  praised  in  public  addresses : 
**  Here  arises  an  imexampled  piece  of  a  chamcUr,  which  may  be  well 
begun  with ;  for  I  am  afraid  it  both  begun  and  will  end  with  her.  In 
most  persons,  even  those  of  the  truest  merit,  a  studied  management  will, 
perhaps,  appear  with  a  little  too  much  varnish ;  like  a  nocturnal  piece 
that  has  a  light  cast  through  even  the  most  shaded  parts,  .some  disposi'- 
tion  to  set  one&df  out,  and  some  satisfaction  at  being  commended  will 
at  some  time  or  other,  show  itself  more  or  less.  Here  we  may  appeal  to 
great  multitudes,  to  all  who  had  the  honour  to  approach  her,  and  par* 
ticularly  to  those  who  were  admitted  to  the  greatest  nearness,  if  at  any 
one  time  anything  of  this  sort  did  ever  discover  itself.  When  due 
acknowledgments  were  made,  or  decent  things  said  upon  occasions  thai 
had  well  deserved  them  (God  knows  how  frequent  these  were !}  these 
seemed  scarce  to  be  heard ;  they  were  so  little  desired  that  they  were 
presently  passed  over,  without  so  much  as  an  answer  that  might  seem  to 
entertain  the  discourse,  even  while  it  checked  it.'* 

Among  other  of  queen  Mary's  merits  are  reckoned  her  constant  appre- 
hensions **  that  the  secret  sins  of  those  around  her  drew  down  many 
judgments  on  her  adminstration  and  government,**  a  theme  on  which 
she  very  piously  dilates  in  her  letters  to  her  husband.  Assuredly,  an 
unnatural  daughter,  and  a  cmel  sister,  needed  not  to  have  wasted  her 
time  in  fixing  judgments  on  the  secret  sins  of  other  people.  Amidst  this 
imsst  of  affectation  and  contradiction,  some  traits  iBire  preserved  in  regard 
to  the  queen's  personal  amiability  in  her  last  illness,  which  redound  far 
niore  to  her  credit  than  any  instance  that  Burnet  has  previously  quoted . 
A^rchMnhop  Tennison  says,  '*  As  8<x>nas  the  nature,  of  the  divtemper  wan 
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known,  the  earliest  care  of  this  charitable  mistress  was  for  the  removing 
of  stich  immediate  servants  as  might,  by  distance,  be  preserved  in  health. 
She  fixed  the  times  for  prayer  in  her  own  chamber  some  days  before  her 
illness  attained  its  height;  she  ordered  to  be  read  to  her,  more  than  once, 
a  sermon,  by  a  good  man  now  with  God  (probably  archbishop  Tillot* 
son))  on  this  text :  '  What !  shall  we  receive  good  from  the  hand  of  God, 
and  not  receive  evil  r* "  * 

Whether  any  part  of  Mary's  endowments  to  the  college  at  Virginia 
were  bequeathed  from  her  personal  economy  is  not  ascertained.  Yet 
as  a  legislatress,  Mary  deserves  great  praise  for  the  project  of  such 
institutions,  since  she  occasioned  a  portion  of  the  public  money  to  be 
directed  to  virtuous  uses  which  otherwise  would  have  been  applied  to 
worthless  purposes.  From  Burnet's  narrative'  it  is  plain  tliat  the  Vir- 
ginian college  was  indebted  to  her  as  legislatress,  and  not  as  foun- 
dress : — "  She  took  particular  pains  to  be  well  informed  of  the  state  of 
oar  plantations,  and  of  those  colonies  that  we  have  among  infidels ;  but 
it  was  no  small  grief  to  her  to  hear,  that  they  were  but  too  generally  a 
reproach  to  the  religion  by  which  they  were  named  (I  do  not  say  which 
they  professed,  for  many  of  them  seemed  scarce  to  profess  it).  She 
gave  a  willing  ear  to  a  proposition  which  was  made  for  erecting  schools, 
and  the  founding  of  a  college  among  them  [the  Virginian  founda- 
tion]. She  considered  the  whole  scheme  of  it,  and  the  endowment 
which  was  desired  for  it ;  it  was  a  noble  one,  artd  was  to  rise  out  of  same 
}miwiti/e%  of  the  renenuef  which  made  U  liable  to  objections^  but  she  took 
care  to  consider  the  whole  thing  so  well,  that  she  herself  answered  all 
objections,  and  espoused  the  matter  with  so  affectionate  a  concern,  that 
she  prepared  it  for  the  king  to  settle  at  his  coming  over." 

liie  public  papers  notified,  with  great  solemnity,  the  circumstance, 
that  upon  the  queen's  first  indisposition  the  greatest  and  eldest  lion  iii 
the  Tower,  which  had  been  there  about  twenty  years,  and  was  commonly 
called  *king  Charles  II.'s  lion'  sickened  with  her,  and  died  on  the 
Wednesday  night,  forty-eight  hours  before  her ;  "  which  was  ominous," 
ooDtinues  our  authority,  ''affording  us  so  much  the  more  matter  of 
cariosity,  because  the  like  happened  at  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  when 
another  of  these  royal  beasts  made  the  same  exit  with  the  prince/' 
Sach  coincidences  occur  frequently  enough  in  English  history  to  mise 
the  idea  that  the  wardens  of  the  wild  beasts  at  the  Tower  considered  it 
a  point  of  etiquette  privately  and  discreetly  to  sacrifice  a  lion  to  the 
manes  of  royalty,  on  the  decease  of  any  sovereign. 

*  NarratlTe  of  tbe  Death  of  Qneen  Mary,  self  was  not  the  foundress,  as  her  income  and 
V  l)r.  Tennison ;  printed  in  White  Kennet's  property  would  have  been  at  her  own  dis- 
Hirtory.  poeal.    When  the  Anglo-Norman  and  Plaii. 

'  Dbooarse  on  the  Memory  of  the   late  .  tagenet  queens  founded  colleges  and  lio^pttato 

Qneen.  \fj  Qflbert  Boraet,  lord  Bishop  of  they  required  their  conDorta' consent  to  appro- 

BKRtm.  priate  ibe  fruiu  o!  their  ovm  economy  fof 

*  ihia  nBBwriioo  proves  that  the  qpyeim  ber^  thesM;  parpodes,  not  the  pubUc  revenue. 

VOU  VI.  '  K 
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Mary  had  governed  a  divided  people,  half  of  whom  were  only  kept 
down  by  terror  of  a  standing  army  ruled  by  the  lash,  and  by  the  nearly 
perpetual  suspension  of  the  hcibeaa  corpus  act.  Numbers  of  opponents 
took  pleasure  in  circulating,  not  elegies,  but  epigrams  on  her  memory. 
The  following  have  been  preserved  in  manuscript^  and  were  handed 
about  in  coffee-houses,  where  the  literary  lions  of  the  day  congregated; 
every  person  of  decided  genius,  from  Diyden  to  the  marvelloas  boy 
Alexander  Pope,  were  adverse  to  her  cause ; — 

*  jAOOBtnt  EptrATH  our  Mabt  IL> 

**  Here  ends,  notwithstanding  her  q>edon8  pretenoee^ 
The  nndntiftil  diild  of  the  kindest  of  princes. 
Well,  here  let  her  lie,  for  l^  thiSftime  she  knoinik 
What  it  is  such  a  fiither  and  king  to  depoee ; 
Between  vioe  and  Ttrtne  she  parted  her  life. 
She  was  too  bad  a  daughter,  and  too  good  a  wife." 

The  observations  preserved  in  the  pages  of  Dangeau  and  of  madame 

S^vign^,  relative  to  the  expectation  that  William  III.  would  die  of  griet 

for  the  loss  of  his  partner,  are  alluded  to  in  the  second  of  these  epigram 

epitaphs;^-* 

"  Is  Wlllyls  wife  now  dead  and  gonef 
I'm  sorry  he  is  left  alone. 
Oh,  blundering  Death  !  I  do  thee  baiw 
That  took  the  w£fe  and  left  the  man. 
Gome,  Atrppoe,  oome  with  thy  knife, 
And  take  the  man  to  his  good  wife ; 
And  when  thou'st  rid  as  of  the  knave, 
A  thousand  thanks  then  fhon  shalt  haTe." 

When  the  news  arrived  at  Bristol  that  the  queen  was  dead,  many 
gentlemen  gathered  together  in  the  taverns,  and  passed  the  night  in 
dancing  and  singing  Jacobite  songs,  wHile  a  large  mob  assembled  at  the 
doors,  shouting,  '*  No  foreigners !  no  taxes  I"  These  turbulent  scenes 
were  repeated  at  Norwich,  in  Warwickshire,  and  in  Suflfolk.' 

Dr.  Ken,  the  deprived  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  who  was  formerly 
chaplain  to  queen  Mary  in  the  first  years  of  her  marriage,  when  she 
was  in  Holland,  wrote  an  indignant  remonstrance  to  Dr.  Tennison  on 
his  conduct  at  the  queen's  deathbed.  Ken  charged  the  archbishop  with 
compromising  the  high  functions  of  a  primate  of  the  English  church, 
by  omitting  "  to  call  queen  Mary  to  repent,  on  her  deathbed,  of  her 
sins  towards  her  &ther."  Ken  reminds  Tennison,  in  forcible  terms, 
'*  of  the  horror  that  primate  had  expressed  to  him  of  some  circumstances 
in  the  conduct  of  the  queen  at  the  era  of  the  revolution."  whidi  he 
does  not  fully  explain;  but  whatsoever  they  were,  he  affirms  thai 

I  Cole's  Ma  OoUections,  toL  xxi.  p.  66.  wise  Warwickshire  News-letter,  January  itt. 

*  Ibid.  l«84-ft. 

•  Inedited  MS.,  Bibliothiqoe  da  Roi :  like* 
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"they  woald  oompromise  her  salvation,  without  individual  and  oomplett 
repentance."* 

The  monming  for  queen  Mary  was  deep  and  general.  It  is  alluded 
to  in  a  journal  at  that  epoch,  which  gives  at  the  same  time  a  remarkable 
specsimen  of  the  style  of  writing  the  English  language  at  this  period  of 
retrograded  civilization : — '*  The  greatest  p*  of  this  Town  are  pi'^pareing 
for  Mourning  for  y*  Queen,  who  died  y*  27th  instant  ab'  2  Afternoon ; 
some  say  not  till  2  fryday  morning ;  the  King  is  extreamly  grieved  and 
has  aowned  away  once  or  twice ;  yesterday  y*  Parliament  resolved  nemme 
Coniradisente  y'  an  humble  address  bee  drawn  and  Presented  to  hig 
ma*^  to  condole  y  death  of  y*  Q.,  and  y*  likewise  they  will  stand  by  him 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes  ag*  all  enemies,  at  home  and  abroad.*' '  It 
will  be  observed  that  these  addresses  of  the  houses  of  parliament  were 
prepared  within  a  few  hours  of  the  queen's  decease.  There  was  a  contest 
respecting  the  propriety  of  the  parliament's  dissolution,  according  to  the 
old  custom  at  the  death  of  the  sovereign ;  but  this  was  overruled,  and 
all  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons  were  invited  to  follow  as 
mourners  at  queen  Mary's  funeral,  which  took  place,  March  5,  1695, 
in  Westminster^bbey.  The  bells  of  every  parish  church  throughout 
England  tolled  on  the  day  of  Mary  II.'s  biirial ;  service  was  celebrated, 
and  a  funeral  sermon  preached  generally  in  her  praise  at  every  church, 
but  not  universally,  for  a  Jacobite  clei^yman  had  the  audacity  to  take 
fot  his  text  the  verse,  **  Qo,  see  now  this  cursed  woman,  and  bury  her, 
for  she  is  a  king's  daughter."  The  same  insult  had  been  offered  to  Mary 
queen  of  Soots,  the  ancestress  of  Mary  ILy  by  a  puritan — so  nearly  do 
attemes  in  politics  meet. 

The  attendance  of  the  members  of  parliament  in  the  funeral  procession 
of  queen  Mary  is  a  circumstance  which  it  is  improb&ble  will  ever  take 
place  again.  A  wax  effigy  of  the  queen  was  placed  over  her  coffin, 
dressed  in  robes  of  state,  and  coloured  to  resemble  life.  After  the 
funeral,  it  was  deposited  in  Westminster-abbey ;  and  in  due  time  that 
of  her  husband,  William  III.,  after  being  in  like  manner  carried  on  his 
ooffin  at  his  funeral,  arrived  to  inhabit  the  same  glass  case.  These 
funeral  effigies,  in  general,  were  thus  preserved  to  assist  sculptors,  if  a 
monumental  statue  was  designed,  with  the  costume,  proportions,  and 
appearance  of  the  deceased.  There  is  little  doubt  out  tha^  *\  when  the 
wax-chandlers  did  their  office  about  the  royal  dead,"  part  of  'that  office 
was  to  take  a  cast  of  the  person  for  a  waxen  effigy.  At  the  extreme 
ends  of  a  large  box,  glazed  in  front,  are  the  effigies  of  queer  Mary  and 
king  William,  standing  as  &r  as  possible  from  each  other;  the  sole 
point  of  union  is  the  proximity  of  their  sceptres,  which  they  hold  close 

*  Tlie  pompblet,  printed  at  the  time.  iw        <  Additional  MS.  68I„  p.   602;     Brilieb 
be  wen  among  the  collection  «tw   Uie  BrlU^     Museum. 
Mtueum. 
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together,  nearly  touching,  but  at  arm's  length,  over  a  small  altar.  The 
figure  of  the  queen  is  nearly  six  feet  in  height;  her  husband  looks 
diminutive  in  comparison  to  her,  and  such  was  really  the  case,  when,  as 
tradition  says,  he  used  to  take  her  arm  as  they  walked  together.  Queen 
Mary's  wax  effigy  represents  a  well-proportioned,  but  very  large  woman. 
The  reports  of  the  angry  Jacobites  regarding  her  devotion  to  the  table, 
are  rather  confirmed  by  this  representation  of  her  person  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  for  thirty-two  is  too  early  a  time  of  life  for  a  lady  to  be 
embellished  with  a  double  chin.  Her  large  but  well-turned  waist  is 
compressed  in  a  tight  velvet  bodice  of  royal  purple  velvet.  The  waist 
is  not  pointed,  but  rounded,  in  front.  The  bodice  is  formed  with  a 
triangular  stomacher,  inserted  into  the  dress,  made  of  white  miniver ; 
three  graduated  clusters  of  diamonds,  long  ovals  in  shape,  stud  this 
stomacher  from  the  chest  to  the  waist.  Clusters  of  rubies  and  diamonds 
surround  the  bust,  and  a  royal  mantle  of  purple  velvet  hangs  from  the 
back  of  the  bodice.  The  throat  necklace,  a-ld-Sdvigne,  is  of  large  pearls, 
and  the  ear-rings  of  large  pear  pearls.  The  head-dress  is  not  in  good 
preservation ;  the  hair  is  dressed  high  off  the  face,  in  the  style  of  the 
portrait  of  her  step-mother,  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena :  three  tiers  of 
curls  are  mised  one  over  the  other,  and  the  foniange  is  said  to  have  been 
twisted  among  them,  but  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  it  now ;  two  frizzed 
curls  rest  on  the  bosom,  and  the  hair  looks  as  if  it  had  originally  been 
l)owdered  with  brown  powder.  The  sceptre  of  sovereignty,  surmoimted 
by  a  fleur-de-lis  and  cross,  is  in  one  hand,  and  the  regnal  globe  in  the 
other :  there  are  no  gloves.  The  costume  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  ot 
her  portrait  by  Kneller,  in  St.  Gcorge's-hall,  Windsor.  On  the,  little 
pillar-shaped  altar  which  separates  her  from  her  husband,  is  the  sovereign 
crown,  a  small  one  with  four  arches.  No  other  monument  than  this  gaudy 
figure  was  raised  to  Mary.  She  left  no  children,  and  died  at  enmity  wilji 
all  her  near  relatives.  It  is  singular  that  William  III.  did  not  take  the 
0])portunity  of  building  a  tomb  for  the  wife  he  appeared  to  lament  deeply ; 
but  sovereigns  who  are  for  ever  at  war  are  always  impoverished.  All  the 
funeral  memorials  of  Mary,  and  of  himself  likewise,  ai'e  contained  in  the 
said  glass  case,  which  is  now  shut  up,  in  dust  and  desolation,  from  the 
view  of  the  public.  The  gibes  which  were  made  at  these  waxen  moulds 
of  the  royal  dead  by  those  who  knew  not  for  what  purpose  they  were 
designed,  have  occasioned  their  seclusion  from  the  public  eye.  They 
are,  however,  as.  authentic  relics  of  historical  customs  and  usages  as  any- 
thing within  or  without  the  abbey ;  they  are  connecting  links  of  the 
antique  mode  of  bearing  the  dead  "  barefaced  on  the  bier,"  like  the  son 
of  the  widow  of  Nain,  and  as  they  are,  to  this  day,  carried  to  the  grave  ' 
in  Italy.  Centuries,  in  all  probability,  elapsed  before  the  populace  . 
— "  the  simple  folk,"  as  our  chroniclers  called  them — believed  that  the 
waxen  effigy,  in  its  "  parell  and  its  ray,"  was  otherwise  than  the  veritable 
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corpse  of  their  liege  lord  or  lady.  It  was  meant  to  be  so  taken  ;  for  tho 
ancient  enamelled  statues  of  wood  or  stone,  coloured  to  the  life,  on  the 
monuments  at  Fontevraud  and  elsewhere,  exactly  resembled  in  costume 
the  royal  dead  in  the  tombs  below.  The  wax  effigy  formed  the  grand 
point  of  interest  in  a  state  funeral,  to  which  all  the  attendant  pomp 
ostensibly  pertained.  So  difficult  was  it  to  divorce  this  chief  object 
from  public  funerals,  that  one  of  the  wax  effigies  in  the  abbey  actually 
belonged  to  the  present  century.* 

The  dreadful  eruptive  disease  of  which  queen  Mary  died  did  not 
prevent  the  process  of  embalming  her  remains,  according  to  royal 
etiquette,'  which  was  duly  performed,  though  doubtless  at  considerable 
danger  to  the  surgeons  and  other  functionaries  who .  officiated  on  that 
occasion.  The  account  is  still  in  existence,  dated  Dec.  29,  1694,  and 
the  charge  for  perfumes  used  is  2002.  Damask  powder  was  placed 
between  the  two  coffins. 

Many  medals  were  struck  on  the  occasion  of  Mary's  death:  they 
chiefly  represent  her  as  very  fet  and  fall  in  the  bust,  with  a  prodigious 
amplitude  of  double  chin.  The  hair  is  stuck  up  in  front  some  inches 
higher  than  the  crown  of  the  head,  as  if  the  queen  had  just  pulled  off  her 
high  comette  cap ;  the  hair  thus  is  depicted  as  standing  on  end,  very 
high  on  the  forehead,  and  very  low  behind,  a  fashion  which  gives  an 
Qgly  outline  to  the  head. 

More  than  one  benefaction  is  mentioned  in  history  as  bequeathed  by 
Mary,  yet  we  can  find  no  indications  of  a  testamentary  document  an}' 
way  connected  with  her  papers.  A  sum  of  5002.  per  annum  was  paid  to 
the  pastors  of  the  primitive  church  of  the  Yaudois,  as  a  legacy  of  queen 
Mary  II.  This  sum  was  divided  between  the  pastors  of  Vaudois,  in 
Piedmont,  and  the  Geiman  Waldenses,  in  her  name,  until  the  close  of 
the  last  century,'  when  the  Vaudois  became  the  subjects  of  France. 
What  fund  was  appropriated  by  Mary  for  the  supply  of  this  annuity,  is 
not  ascertained ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  paid  through  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts — a  good  work,  originally 
planned,  if  not  executed,  under  the  auspices  of  thiij  queen.  The  natural 
inclinations  of  Mary  were  evidently  bountiful :  like  her  ancestors,  she 
strove  sedulously  to  become  a  foundress  of  good  institutions.  The  hard 
nature  of  her  consort,  to  whose  memory  no  anecdote  in  any  way  con« 
nected  vTith  a  gift  of  anything  belonging  to  himself  pertains,  impeded 
her  efforts. 

Queen  Mary  founded  an  institution  at  the  Hague  for  young  ladiea 

whose  birth  was  above  their  means;    it  was  endowed  with  lands  in 

1  That  of  lord  Neteon,  who  is  dressed  in  Lord  Chatham's  wax  effigy,  dressed  in  fat 

his  exact  ooetame ;  he  Is  represented  with  costume  of  his  daj,  had,  in  all  probability. 

ODiy  one  arm ;  the  sleeve  of  his  admiral's  coat  been  carried  at  his  public  funeral, 
looped  to  the  breast  as  he  wore  it.    Whether         *  Henry  VIII.  and  his  daughter,  Mary  L 
his  effigy  wa«  thus  laid  on  his  coffin,  and         *  Narrative  of  an  Excursion  to  Pibdmont» 

borbe  on  the  grand  car  is  another  question,  "by  the  rev.  W.  S.  Gilly. 
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England,  which  made  the  charity,  howerer  kind  to  Holland,  not  very 
benevolent  to  this  country,  and,  we  think,  contrary  to  English  lav. 
All  terms  of  praise  and  eulogy  were  exhausted  to  exalt  the  memory  oi 
Mary  IL  beyond  every  queen  that  had  ever  existed.  In  an  obscure 
history,  two  facts  are  adduced  in  support  of  a  flood  of  wordy  commen- 
dation. They  are  as  follows :  the  first  is  quoted  in  illustration  of  ''her 
bright  spirit  of  devotion  ;*'  either  it  does  not  possess  any  very  great 
merit,  or  the  merit  has  evaporated  with  the  change  of  dinner-hours. 
**  A  lady  of  quality  coming  to  pay  her  majesty  a  visit  on  a  Saturday  in 
the  afternoon,  she  was  told  that  the  queen  was  retired  from  all  company 
and  kept  a  fast  in  preparation  for  receiving  the  sacrament  the  next  day. 
The  great  lady,  however,  stayed  till  five  6*dock  m  the  afternoon^  when 
queen  Mary  made  her  appearance,  and  forthwith  ate  but  a  slender  mpper^ 
Mt  being  incongruous,'  as  she  piously  observed,  'to  conclude  a  fast 
with  a  feast.' "  ^  Strange  indeed  that  so  pharisaical  an  anecdote  is  the 
best  illustration  of  queen  Mary's  piety :  the  whole  is  little  in  unison 
with  the  scriptural  precepts  respecting  festing.  The  other  anecdote  is 
in  illustration  of  her  charity.  "  Her  charity's  celestial  grace  was  like 
the  sun;  nothing  within  its  circuit  was  hid  from  its  refreshing  heat 
A  lord  proposed  to  her  a  very  good  work  that  was  chargeable.  She 
ordered  a  hundred  pounds  to  be  paid :  the  cash  was  not  forthcoming. 
The  nobleman  waited  upon  her  and  renewed  the  subject,  telling  her 
that  interest  was  due  for  long  delay,  upon  which  the  queen  ordered  fifty 
pounds  to  be  added  to  her  former  benefaction ;"  but  whether  either  sum 
was  actually  paid,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The  anecdote  proves  that 
the  queen  was  willing  to  give,  if  she  had  had  wherewithal.  Her  means 
of  charity  were,  however,  fired  away  in  battles  and  sieges  in  Flanders. 

Bishop  Burnet  probably  intended  the  following  inimitable  compo- 
sition as  an  epitaph  on  queen  Mary.  For  many  years  it  was  all  that 
the  public  knew  concerning  her,  excepting  the  two  dubious  anecdotes 
previously  quoted : — 

«  The  Gbabactier  ov  QnieKir  Mart  IL  vr  Besbop  Bubitkt. 
**  To  the  state  a  prudent  ruler, 
To  the  church  a  nursing  mother. 
To  the  king  a  constant  lover. 
To  the  people  the  best  ezamplas 

Orthodox  in  religion. 

Moderate  in  cqpinion; 

Sincere  in  profession. 

Constant  in  devotion. 

Ardent  in  affection, 

A  preserver  of  liberty, 
•  A  deliverer  from  popery; 

A  preserver  tvcm.  tyranny, 

A  preventer  of  slavery ; 

A  i>romoter  of  piety. 


T- 
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A  suppressor  of  immorality, 

A  pattern  of  industiy. 

Higti  in  the  world. 

Low  esteem  of  the  world. 

Above  fear  of  death. 

Stare  ofetemcU  Ufe. 
What  was  great,  good,  desired  in  a  qaeen, 
In  her  late  majesty  was  to  be  seen ; 
Thonghts  to  c(»iceive  it  cannot  be  expressed. 
What  was  contained  in  her  royal  breast" 


Such  was  the  last  poetic  tribute  devoted  to  the  meioory  of  the  queeu 
vix)  w«8  so  **  sine  of  etonifd  life  V* 
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It  was  Christma&Hiay,  1694,  when  the  recovery  of  Mary  II.  was 
declared  hopeless  ;  upoD  which  vast  crowds  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
took  the  opportunity  of  paying  the  compliments  of  the  season  at 
Berkeley-house,  in  order  to  make  their  court  to  the  princess  Anne.' 
Most  of  them  had  for  years  passed  her  by  with  utter  neglect ;  but 
now,  by  swarming  round  her,  indicated  infallibly  the  sudden  improve- 
meDt  in  her  prospects,  owing  to  the  mortal  danger  of  her  royal 
sister.  Queen  Mary's  courtiers  had  previously  a£fected  «to  consider  the 
probabilities  of  the  prospects  of  Anne  and  her  boy  to  the  succession  as 
very  remote  indeed ;  they  had  calculated  that,  according  to  all  human 
chances,  the  sickly  life  of  William  III.  would  be  but  a  short  one,  and 
that  his  royal  widow  would  marry  again.  Three  days  subsequent  to 
this  extraoixiinary  influx  of  courtiers,  the  princess  Anne  received  the 
tidings  of  her  sister's  death.  Her  tears  were  flowing  fast  when  she  sent 
for  her  little  son,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  communicated  to  him  the 
demise  of  his  royal  aunt.  Gn  this  occasion,  Lewis  Jenkins,  who  was 
the  young  duke's  attendant  in  waiting  at  Berkeley-house,  owns  that  he 
was  much  disa^ipointed  at  the  utter  want  of  sympathy  manifested  by 
the  child,  whose  insensibility  to  the  loss  of  queen  Mary,  with  whom  he 
had  been  familiar  as  a  frequent  visitor  and  petted  plaything,  greatly 
scandalized  all  his  mother's  ladies.^  But  such  is  often  the  case,  when 
similar  communications  are  made  to  young  children :  "  What  should 
they  know  of  death  ?"  as  Wordsworth  pathetically  asks.  All  they  can 
be  aware  of  is,  that  the  person  they  have  been  used  to  meet  returns  no 
more ;  yet,  if  they  actually  witness  mortal  suflering,  and  the  demise  of 
one  they  have  been  accustomed  to  see,  such  grief  and  terror  is  more  than 

»  Intuited  MSS..  FJbliofheqne  (hi  Rot,  Paris. 
*  Lewis  Jenkins'  Lile  ut'  tbo  Duirw  »« t'^.u^^fiitcr :  Tracbi,  Brit.  Muaeuuu 
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their  tender  natures  can  bear.  The  young  heir  was  at  this  time  littl. 
more  than  five  years  old,  and  all  that  ought  to  be  said  is,  that  he  reoeived 
the  important  intelligence,  which  agitated  every  adult  in  the  kingdom, 
to  whidi  he  was  the  reversionary  successor,  like  any  other  infant  of  his 
age. 

The  personal  aversion  that  William  III.  had  ever  displayed  towards 
his  sifiteir-in-law,  Anne,  it  is  well  known  was  met  by  equal  loathing 
on  her  part ;  yet  the  dispensations  of  Providence  had  rendered  the  king 
in  some  degree  dependent  on  the  forbearance  of  her  who  was  very  lately 
the  object,  not  only  of  his  contempt,  but  of  actual  persecution.  The 
princess  was,  however,  in  the  most  pitiable  state  of  health,  rendered  still 
more  painful  by  muscular  infirmity.  Premature  old  age  had  fallen 
upon  her ;  she  was,  moreover,  suffering  grief  for  the  deplorable  death  of 
her  sister — perhaps  not  the  less  because  Mary  had  departed  in  a  state  of 
enmity  to  her.  The  royal  sisters  had  loved  each  other  fondly,  as  well  iv 
early  womanhood  as  in  infismcy,  and  eveiy  one  knows  that  when  such 
has  been  the  case,  if  the  grave  closes  over  an  object -once  loved  and  irre- 
vocably lost,  all  the  involuntary  affections  awake,  and  melt  the  soul  into 
natural  grief.  Although  but  one  simple-minded  menial  mentions  the 
sorrow  of  Anne,  yet  his  testimony  may  be  implicitly  believed,  because 
it  is  in  fall  accordance  with  her  actions,  and  with  the  movements  of  the 
human  heart.  The  desperate  grief  of  William  III.  for  the  loss  of  his 
devoted  wife  was  touching,  even  to  one  whom  he  had  hated  and  per^ 
secuted,  because  he  mourned  for  her  on  whose  account  the  heart  of  the 
princess  was  sore  and  sad.  It  is  certain  that  Anne  took  the  first  step  in 
the  reconciliation  that  ensued  between  herself  and  her  brother-in-law, 
and  it  is  as  certain  that  it  was  wholly  against  the  will  and  wishes  of  her 
imperious  ruler,  Sarah  of  Marlborough,  who  thus  spoke  her  mind  on  the 
subject :  "  I  confess,  for  my  own  part,  that  in  point  of  respect  to  the 
king  (and  to  the  queen  when  living),  I  thought  the  princess  did  a  great 
deal  too  much,  and  it  often  made  me  very  uneasy."  This  testimony 
is  of  some  value  in  regard  to  the  private  character  of  the  princess 
Anoe. 

William  obstinately  remained  at  Kensington-palace,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  u?ual  royal  etiquette  of  leaving  the  abode,  where  death  was 
triumphant,  to  the  defonct,  and  the  attendants  presiding  over  the  funeral 
oeremonials.  No  person,  even  those  most  familiar,  dared  break  on  his 
mental  anguish,  which  was  aggravated  by  the  consciousness  that  he 
had  not  only  lost  in  Mary  the  most  devoted  wife  and  friend,  but  an 
indefatigable  agent  and  able  regal  ruler,  whose  study  it  was  to  adorn 
him  with  the  praise  and  credit  due  to  her  own  great  talents ;  and,  with 
ftll  this,  he  had  lost  the  only  shadow  of  hereditary  right  pertaining 
to  his  sceptre.  Henceforth  he  felt  that  he  should  hold  no  higher  rank  in 
Breat  Britain  than  he  had  done  in  Holland — that  of  a  mere  elective 
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magistrate, ''  whom  a  breath  had  made,  and  a  breath  oonld  unmake." 
buch  was  the  mood  in  which,  on  the  day  of  his  dreadful  bereavement, 
the  king  was  sitting  at  the  end  of  his  closet  at  Eensington-palaoc^ 
absorbed  in  an  agony  of  gri^  more  acute  than  could  have  been  expectei 
from  his  disposition.  Lord  Somers,  whose  private  and  personal  interests 
were  deeply  connected  with  the  support  of  William's  regality,  entered 
the  room,  but  the  king  took  not  the  least  notice  of  him.  Somers  plunged 
at  once  into  the  cause  of  his  intrusion,  by  proposing  to  terminate  the 
hostility  that  the  court  had  for  years  maintained  against  the  princess 
Anne.  "My  lord,  do  what  you  will ;  I  can  think  of  no -business,"  was 
the  reply  of  the  king.  Lord  Somers  took  this  sufferance  for  consent : 
he  negotiated  the  reconciliation  with  the  old  treacherous  courtier  lord 
Sunderland,  once,  as  we  have  seen,  the  object  of  the  hatred  of  Anne; 
he  was  now,  in  a  manner  of  which  history  presents  few  examples,  acting 
incognito  as  prime-minister,  and  as  such  he  was  the  agent  of  t^e  political 
armistice  she  concluded  at  once  with  the  English  government,  and  with 
her  inimical  brother-in-law,  William  IIL 

The  princess  Anne,  under  the  guidance  of  Sunderland,  wrote' 
to  kii^  William  a  conciliatory  missive  evidently  composed  by  that 
statesman.  The  favourable  reception  of  her  royal  highness's  con- 
dolence was  negotiated  by  archbishop  Tennison,  who  probably  pre- 
sented it  to  the  king,  as  from  this  time  that  prelate  took  an  active 
part  in  this  treaty  of  amnesty.  The  circumstance  of  the  deceased 
queen  having  confided  to  the  charge  of  archbishop  Tennison  the  casket 
that  contained  her  letter  of  remonstrance  to  the  king,  concerning  the 
anguish  that  his  preference  of  her  maid  Elizabeth  Villiers  had  given  her 
during  the  whole  of  her  married  life,  caused  that  prelate  to  exercise 
extraordinary  power  over  William  III.  at  this  crisis,  and  indeed  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  The  letter  of  the  queen  has  hitherto  eluded  research. 
The  only  historian*  who  ever  read  it  did  not  deem  it  proper  for  publi- 
cation, neither  could  he  comprehend  the  allusions  the  queen  made  to 
persons  unknown.  Had  her  majesty  been  less  reserved  in  her  lifetime, 
it  is  possible  that  her  husband  would  have  altered  his  conduct,  especially 
after  their  establishment  in  England,  since,  in  deference  to  Dr.  Tennison's 
remonstrance,  he  actually  broke  his  public  intimacy  with  Elizabeth 
Villiers,  and  about  a  twelvemonth  afterwards  gave  her  in  marriage  to  a 
nobleman  base  enough  to  take  her.*  It  is  said,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  after  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth  Yilliors  to  Orkney,  the  king  was 

>  Oondnct  of  the  DadiesB  of  Uarlboroagh.  the  wife  hadgathered  from  her  rojral  panmoor. 

s  Sir  John  Dalxymple.  All  that  to  known  regarding  the  peTmoal  qu^ 

*  Shrewsbury  Ciorrespondence,  edited   by  Ufications  ot  the  rival  of  Mary  II ,  is  \eflhf 

(Vxe.  Elizabeth  Villiers  married  lord  George  the  graphic  pen  of  lady  Mary  WorUev  Mon- 

Hiimilton.  fifth  son  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  tagne :  "  Mrs.  Villiers  had  no  beauty,  but  ^he 

William  III.  created  him  earl  of  Orkney,  thtt  contrived  to  thaw  the  phlegmatic  heart  of 

worthy  pair  were  greatly  enriched  by  the  ifiuila  William  111.,  and  make  him  very  boonttftU. 
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aR  intimate  with  her  as  ever,  and  she  was  as  busy  ^  in  public  affairs ;  * 
but  to  prevent  the  animadversions  of  archbishop  Tennison  and  the 
English  court,  the  lady  took  the  trouble  of  meeting  his  majesty  at  Loo. 
Tennison,  when  the  state  condolence  of  Anne  arrived,  was  on  tb<»  most 
intimate  terms  with  the  royal  widower,  and  with  sagacious  appreciation 
of  the  general  interest  of  the  king  and  all  the  revolutionary  party,  worked 
on  his  majesty  so  effectually  that,  **  as  a  mark  of  his  favour  and  affection, 
be  immediately  presented  the  princess  Anne  with  most  of  the  late 
queen's  jewels ;  and  his  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  so  good  a  wife  was,  in 
8ome  measure,  alleviated  by  the  reconcilement  of  so  kind  a  sister."  * 
According  to  an  inedited  authority  of  some  importance,^  the  interview 
took  place  the  day  before  the  king  received  the  condolences  of  parliament 
on  the  death  of  the  queen.    The  princess  came  to  Gampden-house,  and 
from  thence  was  carried  in  a  sedan-chair  to  Eensington-palaoe.    It  was 
impossible  for  her  to  walk  a  step ;  her  sedan  and  bearers,  therefore, 
brought  her  into  the  very  presence  of  the  royal  widower.    Lewis  Jenkins 
was  in  waiting  at  that  time  as  one  of  her  ushers ;  he  walked  by  the  side 
of  the  sedan  of  her  royal  highness,  and  as  she  could  not  move  without 
assistance,  he  was  perforce  witness  to  the  first  meeting  of  these  kindred 
demies.    '*  When  the  princess  waited  on  the  king  at  Kensington-palace," 
says  Lewis,  '*  her  royal  highness  was  forced  to  be  carried  up-stairs  in  her 
chair  to  the  presence-chamber.    I,  as  was  my  duty,  opened  the  door  of 
her  chair,  and  upon  her  entering,  the  king  came  and  saluted  her.  .  She 
told  his  majesty,  in  faltering  accents,  that '  she  was  truly  sorry  for  his 
loss.'    The  king  replied,  that  *  he  was  much  concerned  for  hers.*    Both 
were  deeply  affected,  and  could  not  refrain  from  tears,  or  speak  distinctly 
The  king  then  handed  the  princess  in,  who  stayed  with  him  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour."  *    The  interview  of  the  bt^reaved  sister  and  husband 
probably  took  place  in  the  king's  private  sitting-room,  or  closet,  since  it 
was  strictly  private.     Had  it  proceeded  in  the  presence-chamber,  many 
eyes  and  ears  would  have  been  on  lawful  duty,  and  the  whole  conference 
would  have  been  mtrtter  of  history;  instead  of  which,  no  particulars 
further  than  the  simple  detail  of  the  usher,  Lewis,  have  ever  transpired. 


by  granting  her  the  priTate  estates  in  Ir»- 
Uuid  belonging  to  his  ancle,  James  II.  After 
the  death  of  her  royal  luver  she  became  a 
hifdi  tory.  If  not  a  Jaciibite.  and  was  very 
bib^  with  Horley  and  Swift  in  expelling  the 
wtii^.'  SwifX  calls  her  **  the  wisest  woman 
be  ever  knew,"  and  leaves  her  portrait  as  a 
legacy  in  bis  will  We  presume  it  did  not 
ez4cily  correapond  with  tiiat  sketched  by 
Isdy  Maiy,  whose  wit  was  equalled,  if  poe- 
■ible,  by  her  malice.  She  describes  her  as 
waUdtig  at  George  n.'s  coronation:  ''She 
that  drew  the  greatest  number  of  eyes  was 
indlxputably  lady  Orkney;  she  displayed  a 
Buzinre  of  fist  and  wrinkles,  and  no  little 


coiimleDoe.  Add  to  this  the  Inimitable  roll  f 
her  eyes,  and  her  grey  hairs,  which  bj  good 
fortune  stood  directly  upright,  and  it  is  im- 
possible  to  imagine  a  more  delightful  spec- 
tacle.  She  had  embellished  aU  this  with  con- 
siderable magnificence,  whidi  made  her  look 
as  big  again  as  usual" 

1  Devonshire  MSS. ;  letters  of  lady  HaUfiuc, 
1686. 

s  BIbL  Birdi,  vol.  4246,  p.  108. 

*  White  Kennet,  bishop  of  Peterborough. 

4  Jacobite  HurtfoUo ;  Bibliotbeque  du  Boii 
Paris. 

*  Lewis  Jei.bina  •  Tracts.  Brit  UnaeiUD. 
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But  the  oommonest  capacity  can  divine,  that  the  widower  king  and  U 
sister-cousin  came  then  to  an  underatanding  that  the  inland  crowns  oouli 
never  be  transmitted  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  without  his  majesty  aiii 
her  royal  highness  suppressed  all  memory  of  the  mutual  injuries  the} 
had  inflicted,  and  stifling  the  disgusts  each  felt  against  the  other,  combined 
their  personal  and  political  interests  once  more  against  James  II.  and  his 
son.  King  William  was  even  reduced  to  submit  to  an  amnesty  with  the 
object  of  his  contempt  and  loathing,  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  who  was 
undoubtedly  in  diplomatic  co-operation  with  his  old  ally,  Sunderland, 
throughout  the  whole  movement,  although  he  durst  not  appear  ostensibly 
in  it,  because  his  imperious  wife  had  set  her  face  against  it.  There  is  m 
inconsistency  in  attributing  to  William  III.  the  contempt  he  never 
attempted  to  conceal  for  such  deeds  as  led  Marlborough  and  his  wife  to 
the  ascent  of  the  ladder  of  wealth  and  ambition.  Whether  the  royal 
diplomatist  iever  scanned  his  own  conduct  with  equal  severity  is  anotbe. 
question ;  but  it  was  among  the  peculiarities  of  his  singular  character  tc 
be  minutely  fastidious  regarding  honour,  fidelity,  truth,  high  spirit,  and 
integrity  in  man,  as  well  as  virtue,  beauty,  grace,  and  fine  temper  in 
woman.  Perhaps  it  was  part  of  the  punishment  of  the  crowned  politiciaii| 
to  see  himself,  before  he  left  this  world,  deprived  of  or  deserted  by  the 
few  he  loved  or  esteemed,  and  allied  with  all  he  despised  and  abhorred. 
The  faithful  friend  of  his  youth,  Bentinck  lord  Portland,  for  soma 
mysterious  reasons  withdrew  himself  from  all  possible  oommunicatioQ 
with  his  once-beloved  master,  and  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick  seldom 
visited  him,  excepting  on  formal  business.  History  tells  us  that  Bentinck 
was  out  of  favour  with  William  III.;  but  the  ti*ue  sources  and  well- 
springs  of  biography  will  show,  in  the  course  of  a  few  pages — thanks 
to  the  candour  and  liberality  of  one  of  England's  greatest  nobles,  wk« 
threw  open  to  us  those  in  his  keeping — that  William  III.  was  out 
of  favour  with  Bentinck,  and  that  no  courting,  no  solicitation  could  wiit 
this  only  surviving  friend  back  to  his  former  habits  of  confidential  afiec- 
tion,  although,  when  urged,  he  ^sometimes  held  conferences  with  him. 
Bentinck  was,  at  this  juncture,  consulted  officially  regarding  his  opinion 
of  the  pacification  between  his  king  and  the  piincess  Anne  and  her 
partisans;  his  response  was,  an  earnest  warning  against  putting  an/ 
trust  in  the  professions  of  either  the  princess  or  the  Marlboi-ougbs. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  lord  Marlborough  was  one  of  the  high  contract- 
ing powers  of  this  political  reconciliation,  is  proved  by  the  duke  of  Shrews- 
bury's letters  of  the  era  to  admiral  Russell.  **  Since,"  he  says,  "  tho 
death  of  Queen  Mary,  and  the  reconciliation  between  the  princess  Anne 
and  king  William,  the  court  of  the  latter  is  as  much  crowded  as  it  wa^ 
before  deserted.  She  has  omitted  no  opportunity  to  show  her  zeal  for  hi  J 
majesty  and  his  government,  and  our  friend  Marlborough,  who  has  ii<l 
wiia^  credit  with  her,  seems  very  resolved  to  contribute  to  the  pontinu- 
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ance  of  this  union.  He  has  not  yet  kissed  the  king's  hand."  *  It  was  not 
probahle  that  king  William,  oppressed  as  he  was  with  personal  grief, 
could  endure  his  intrusion,  for  if  he  had  abhorred  Marlborough  before 
he  had  received  aught  but  benefit  from  him,  purely  for  his  treachery 
to  James  II.,  what  could  have  been  his  feelings  towards  him  after  he 
had  betrayed  ToUemache.and  his  troops  to  slaughter  at  Camaret-bay? 
However,  time  was  given  to  the  king  to  stifle  the  indignation  which  his 
own  line  of  conduct  scarcely  justified  him  in  manifesting. 

The  house  of  peers  went  in  a  body  to  Kensingtonrpalace  on  Monday, 
Slst  of  December,  and  presented  his  majesty  with  an  address,  deploring 
the  death  of  the  queen.*  His  majesty  was  pleased  to  answer,  "i 
heartily  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  me,  but  much  more  for  the  sense 
you  show  of  our  great  loss,  which  is  above  what  I  can  express,"  The 
house  of  commons  arrived  in  person  the  same  afternoon  at  Kensington, 
with  an  address  longer  and  more  laudatory  in  regard  to  the  queen,  re- 
commending, withal,  attention  to  his  own  preservation  with  greater 
earnestness.  To  which  the  royal  widower  was  pleased  to  reply, 
"  Gentlemen,  I  take  very  kindly  your  care  of  me,  especially  at  this  time, 
when  I  am  able  to  think  of  nothing  but  our  great  loss.**  ®  January,  1695, 
passed  on,  but  the  royal  widower  remained  still  inconsolable. 

The  concourse  of  courtiers  that  flocked  to  Berkeley-house,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  worshipping  the  rising  fortunes  of  the  princess  Anne  and  her 
son,  excited  the  derision  of  the  party  that  had  remained  stanch  to  their 
interests  while  their  prospects  were  not  so  promising,  A  ludicrous  inci- 
dent occurred  at  one  of  these  levees.  Lord  Carnarvon,  a  nobleman  who 
.was  considered  as  half-witted,  felt  some  jealous  astonishment  when  he 
uaw  the  crowds  that  filled  the  reception-rooms  of  the  princess,  which 
occasioned  him  to  say  aloud,  as  he  stood  close  to  her  in  the  circle,  "  1 
hope  your  highness  will  remember,  that  I  always  came  to  wait  on  you 
when  none  of  this  company  did."  *  This  speech  caused  a  great  deal  of 
mirth,  which  was  not  decreased  by  the  fiwit,  that  some  of  the  time-servers 
appeared  out  of  countenance. 

The  pacification  between  the  princess  and  the  king  had  not  occurred 
too  soon,  for  the  adversaries  of  the  revolutionary  government  had  already 
begun  to  moot  the  point  of  whether  Anne  was  not,  at  this  period,  queeu 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  de  facto  f  On  this  question,  agitated  by 
M.  Renand,  French  minister  for  Jacobite  affairs,  a  reply  was  made  to 
him  from  the  French  cabinet,  emanating  from  James  II.  **  The  king  • 
finds  your  reflections  on  the  death  of  the  princess  of  Orange  well  founded ; 
but  it  appears  that  if  the  declarations  of  the  lords  and  commons,  assem- 
bled at  Westminster  February  10, 1689,  are  examined  thoroughly,  one 
eannot  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  you  do ;  namely,  *  that  the 

*  Oast^B  Sbiewsbury  Papers.  >  White  Kennef  s  Hist.        >  Ibid.  *  Conduct 

*  Bfbliotb^ue  du  Koi,  Paria :  ineditcd  HS. 
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princess  Anne  has  been  qneen  ever  since  the  day  of  the  death  of  her  sis- 
ter and  that  the  prince  of  Orange,  as  a  naturalized  Englishman,  is  her 
wubjedf  since  it  is  said  by  this  act, '  that  the  exercise  of  the  royal  power 
will  be  vested  solely  in  his  person,  bat  in  the  names  of  both  the  prince 
and  princess  of  Orange.'  King  James  had  read  the  act  quite  correctly ; 
such  was  the  case. 

The  people  at  large  testified  many  symptoms  of  what  was  called,  by 
the  king  over  the  water,  "  good  intentions."  Wheresoever  the  terrors 
of  the  standing  army  did  not  extend,  as  in  Norwich,  Warwick,  and 
many  other  distant  provincial  places,  the  populace  were  agitated  with 
the  convulsive  throes  of  civil  war.  Lancashire  was  in  open  revolt 
The  Jacobites^  in  St.  Qermains  and  Great  Britain  believed  that  the 
English  wou]d  never  practically  suffer  their  sceptre  to  pass  from  Anne,  the 
next  piotestant  heir.  Many  of  the  Jacobites  would  have  joined  the  party 
of  the  princess  Anne  from  a  romantic  idea  that  her  first  movement  would 
have  been,  if  placed  on  the  throne,  to  resign  in  favour  of  her  father  and 
brother,  since  her  letters  to  her  father  were  generally  known  among  the 
party.  Such  considerations  may  serve  to  show  how  formidable  was  the 
crisis,  which  passed  favourably  owing  to  the  pacification  of  king  William 
and  the  daughter  of  James  II.  Arrests  of  the  most  active  among  the 
Jacobite  agitators  of  the  public  peace  promptly  followed  the  stable  settle- 
ment of  the  revolutionary  government.  Oglethorpe,  the  same  leader  of 
the  party  who  hsA.  reviled  queen  Mary  on  the  memorable  night  of  the 
fire  of  Whitehall,  was  as  busy  among  them  as  the  petrel  in  a  storm,  and, 
like  that  bird,  he  still  fiew  free  from  danger  himself.^ 

The  only  son  of  the  princess  Anne  was  considered  by  the  world  pro- 
mising in  person  as  well  as  intellect ;  and  though  tl^e  princess  knew  his 
health  was  fragile,  yet  she  had  seen  too  many  transitions  from  pining 
infancy  to  robust  adolescence  wholly  to  despair  of  one  day  beholding  the 
coronal  of  the  principality  circle  the  brow  of  her  Gloucester.  Such 
expectations  once  more  hardened  the  heart  of  the  princess  Arme  against 
her  £either  and  the  disinherited  prince  of  Wales,  her  brother.  Her 
penitent  letters  to  her  exiled  parent  having  been  merely  instigated  by 
revenge  against  William  in.,  her  actions  now  proved  that  she  found  it 
more  profitable  to  be  the  friend  than  the  foe  of  the  monarch  of  the 
revolution.  The  princess,  nevertheless,  continued  the  correspondence 
with  her  father,  and  even  continued  to  make  promises  which  she  intended 
not  to  fulfil.  James  11.  was  not  deceived  when  this  second  alliance  with 
his  enemy  took  place,  for  he  thus  notes  the  circumstance  in  the  journal 
of  his  life :  *  "  The  princess  Anne,  notwithstanding  her  professions  and 
late  repentance,  appeared  now  to  be  more  satisfied  that  the  prince  of 
Orange  [William  III.]  should  remain,  though  he  had  used  her  ill  and 
usurped  on  her  rights,  than  that  her  father,  who  had  always  cherished 
I  Inedited  MS.,  Bib.  dtt  Roi*  Ftaris ;  dftted  Jao  IS,  lOW,  kjb.  *  Life  of  Jamea  U. 
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her  beyond  ezpression,  should  be  restored.    But  his  own  children  had  lo^t 
.  all  bowels  of  compassion  and  duty  for  him.     He  was  much  afflicted  at 
the  manner  of  his  eldest  daughter's  death."   He  adds,  '*  that  he  made  nr 
effort  to  disturb  the  revolutionary  government  when  it  took  place.^ 

The  writers  of  doggerel  lampoons  vented  their  spleen  on  the  king's 
surrender  of  the  r^ency  into  the  hands  of  a  council  of  nine,  during  his 
summer  campaign  of  1695.  Long  years  had  elapsed  since  a  primate 
of  England  had  been  called  to  exercise  any  office  of  state ;  but  the 
lampooner  notes  Tennison's  elevation  rather  savagely,  in  his  epigram  of 

«*  Thx  Ninb  Kings. 

*  ¥nil'i  wafted  to  Holland  00  some  state  intrigaeb 
DeeirouB  to  visit  his  Hogans  at  Hague ; 
Bat  lest  in  hll  absence  his  subjects  rq)hie. 
He  cantoned  his  kingdoms,  and  left  them  to  Nino 
£|ght  ignorant  peers  and  a  blockish  divine."  > 

The  princess  Anne  slowly  recovered  her  health,  and  with  it  the  use  of 
her  limbs  and  power  of  progression  without  assistance.  She  made 
efforts  to  suppress,  by  the  violent  exercise  of  hunting,  and  the  practice 
of  cold  bathing,  the  tendency  to  corpulence  which  her  habits  of  self- 
indulgence  had  broi^ht  upon  her.  Some  traditionary  tiuces  still  remain 
that  such  was  the  case.  A  bath-house,  in  a  shabby  old  street  between 
SohoHsquare  and  Long  ain^,  named  "  New  Bolton-street,"  has  lately  been 
laid  open  in  the  course  of  the  improvements  in  St.  Giles's.  The  water 
is  considered  very  salubrious,  and  is  brought  by  pipes  from  Hampstead 
to  a  well-constructed  bath  in  the  aforesaid  street,  neatly  finished  with 
Dutch  tiles,  and  retaining  the  traditional  name  of  "  queen  Anne's  bath  *' 
to  this  hour.  It  is  nevertheless  improbable  that  Anne  resorted  to  this 
place  when  she  was  in  possession  of  the  palace  of  St.  James  and  all  its 
appurtenances,  either  before  or  after  her  disgrace  with  king  William :  it 
was  most  likely  her  occasional  bath-room  when  she  resided  at  Berkeley- 
house. 

In  regard  to  exercise,  the  princess  Anne,  whensoever  the  muscular 
infirmity  occasioned  by  excess  of  gout  and  dropsy  did  not  incapacitate 
her,  was  an  indefatigable  huntress,  having  been  from  an  early  period  of 
life  accustomed  to  pursue  this  diversion  with  her  father  in  the  parks  of 
Richmond  and  Windsor.  After  she  had  been  barred,  by  the  enmity  of 
her  brother-in-law  and  sister,  frona  all  approach  to  Windsor-castle  and 
park,  she  purchased  a  cottage  lodge  not  far  from  the  royal  residence, 
and  every  summer  hunted  the  stag  in  Windsor  forest.  There  is  a  noble 
oak  among  its  glades  which  used  to  have  a  brass  plate  affixed  to  it,  inti- 
mating that  it  was  called  '*  queen  Aime's  oak,"  for  beneath  its  branches 
the  was  accustomed  to  mount  her  horse  for  the  chase,  and  view  her  offi- 
cials and  dogs  assembled  for  the  stag-hunt.'    But  these  equestrian  feats 
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had  been  discontinned  uince  the  birth  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  her 
enormous  increase  of  size  having  precluded  them.  Anne,  whether  as 
queen  or  princess,  after  that  period  followed  the  chase  in  a  light  one- 
horse  chair,  constructed  to  hold  only  herself,  and  built  with  enormously 
high  wheels.^  In  this  extraordinaiy  and  dangerous  hunting-equipage 
she  has  been  known  to  drive  her  fine  strong  hackney  forty  or  fifty  miles 
on  a  summer's  afternoon. 

Whilst  the  king  was  absent  (and  he  never  remained  a  whole  year  in 
England),  the  case  became  rather  embarrassing  how  the  council  of 
regency  were  to  conduct  themselves  if  they  happened  to  be'  by  any 
chance  altogether  in  the  presence  of  the  princess  Anne,  and,  as  most  of 
them  were  her  particular  friends,  and  held  the  great  state  offices,  this 
was  not  unlikely.  As  the  whole  together  represented  the  majesty  of 
the  English  government  and  sovereignty,  it  was  according  to  etiquette 
for  them  to  sit,  and  the  princess  to  stand  in  their  presence,  iliis 
dilemma  was,  however,  successfully  modified,  by  arranging  that  a 
quorum  (or  four  members)  of  this  body  never  entered  collectively  the 
presence  of  the  princess,  who  was  thus  able  to  retain  her  seat  at  her  own 
receptions,  as  three  persons  of  the  council  of  regency  were  not  entitled 
to  this  homage.'  Anne,  who  was  herself  the  most  rigorous  observer  of 
court  etiquette,  expressed  her  obligation  to  the  brd-keeper  for  his  con- 
siderate foresight. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  when  the  princess  paid  her  remarkable  vi^t 
of  condolence  to  the  king,  his  majesty  had  formally  invited  her  to  take 
up  her  residence  at  St.  James's-palace,  the  usual  abode  of  the  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain.  Years,  nevertheless,  intervened  before  she  left 
Berkeley-house,  which  was  but  a  hired  dwelliiig,  to  take  possession  of 
the  ancient  palace  of  her  ancestors,  when  an  event  occurred  of  an  extra- 
ordinary nature :  the  princess  had  before  been  plundered  by  highway- 
men ;  she  was  now  robbed  by  burglars.  The  mysterious  disappearance 
of  her  great  silver  cistern,  worth  75(W,,  from  Berkeley-house,  was  adver- 
tised in  the  '*  Postman  *'  in  the  spring  of  1695,  It  was  discovered  in  the 
possession  of  a  distiller  of  some  wealth  at  Twickenham,  who  was  after- 
wards tried  and  convicted  of  the  robbery. 

The  young  duke  of  Gloucester  continued  to  reside  at  Gampden-house, 
on  account  of  its  salubrity  and  its  bracing  air,  which  was  withal  so  mild, 
that  in  sheltered  spots  in  the  grounds  the  wild  olive,*  when  planted, 
was  seen  growing  vigorously,  and  enduring  the  severity  of  English  win- 
ters and  springs.  The  health  of  the  young  prince,  who  was  the  hope  of 
protestant  England,  was  of  so  very  precarious  a  nature^  that  it  was 
desirable  to  keep  him,  not  only  in  the  most  salubrious  locality,  but  as 
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much  retired  as  possible  from  the  view  of  the  people,  whose  attention 
had  been,  since  the  death  of  queen  Mary,  anxiously  directed  towards 
him.     The  real  cause  of  the  little  prince's  ill-health  was  water  on 
the  brain.     "  His  head,  was  extremely  long  and  large,"  says  his  biogra- 
pher, "  which  made  him  so  difficult  to  be  fitted  with  a  peruke !"    His 
hat,  poor  infant  1  at  five  years  old,  was  large  enough  for  most  men. 
It  was  the  terrific  malady  of  hydrocephalus  that  prevented  him  from 
walking  freely,  long  after  the  time  when  children  usually  mn  alone. 
The  complaint  seems  to  have  been  little  understood,  for  when  the 
Buffering  child  craved  the  assistance  of  two  persons  to  lead  him  on 
each  side,  especially  when  he  went  up  and  down  stairs,  his  demand  of 
support  was  treated  as  mere  idle  whim.    Doubtless,  the  movement  of 
the  water  at  such  times  gave  him  vertigo ;  but  the  prince  gf  Denmark 
was  either  advised  to  treat  the  child's  caution,  in  requiring  support 
under  his  agonizing  infirmity,  as  an  efieminate  caprice,  or  he   had 
worked  his  temper  up  to  violence.     The  princess  shut  herself  up  with 
her  little  son  for  more  than  an  hour,  trying  to  reason. with  him 
that  it  was  improper  to*  be   led  up  and  down  stairs  at  the  age  of 
more  than  five  years.     She"  led  hirn  into  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  told  him  "  to  walk,  as  she  was  sure  he  could  do  so ;"  *  he  obsti- 
nately refused   to  stir,    without   being  led  by  at  least  one  person. 
The  princess  then  took  a  birch  rod,  and  gave  it  to  prince  George,  who 
repeatedly  slashed  his  son  with  it  in  vain ;  at  last,  by  dint  of  severe 
strokes,  the  torture  made  him  run  alone.     The  little  invalid,  who  had 
never  before  felt  the  disgrace  and  pain  of  corporal  punishment,  ever 
after  walked  up  and  down  stairs  without  requesting  aid.^  The  whole  cir- 
cumstance was  ^revolting,  for  the  difficulty  is,  in  general,  to  keep  a  child 
of  such  age  from   perpetually  frisking,  in   its  exuberance  of  animal 
spirits.     Great  indeed  ndust  have  been  the  agony  and  confusion  of  the 
young  prince's  head  before  his  natural  vivacity  could  be  extinguished ; 
the  struggle  induced  by  cruelty  instead  of  strengthening  him,  must, 
on  the  contrary,  have  greatly  inflamed  and  aggravated  a  malady  like 
hydrocephalus. 

The  cruelty  in  that  era  regarding  education  was  one  of  its  most 
diagnsting  and  demoralizing  features,  too  much  of  which  is  still  retained 
in  public  schools;  but  such  chsoipline  exercised  towards  children  in 
health  seems  light  indeed,  when  compared  to  the  regimen  prescribed 
and  administered  by  the  prince  of  Denmark  to  his  infirm  child,  in 
his  utter  ignorance  of  the  physiology  of  disease.  The  prince,  probably, 
was  stimulated  by  the  dread  of  the  lampoons  and  caricatures  which  had 
become  efficient  weapons  of  party  attack  in  England.  Since  the  day 
when  Shaftesbury  promulgated  an  axiom  worthy  of  him,  that  "  ridicule 
w  the  test  of  truth,"  lampoons  had  become  positively  atrocious  at 
^  Lewis  Jenkins  Mmoin  of  the  duke  of  Gloooeeter :  Brit  Miueani.  ^  IlxkL 
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the  close  of  tne  eis^hteenth  century.  Every  calamity  that  p/or  frail 
human  nature  is  heir  to  was  held  up  to  public  scorn,  in  the  most  loath- 
some language  or  coarsest  limning,  by  hired  party  scrawlers,  who,  mer- 
ciless as  demons,  were  as  active  in  calumny  at  that  era,  as  persons  of  the 
same  fraternity  subsequently  became  in  the  French  revolution.  Prinee 
George  of  Denmark  knew  that  the  Jacobites  would  retaliate  on  his  child 
all  the  brutalities  that  Wf^re  daily  issued  against  *  the  young  Pretender,* 
if  his  infirmity  in  walking  became  matter  of  public  discussion. 

The  life  of  the  little  duke  of  Gloucester  had  been  strangely  divided 
between  the  feminine  cherishing  and  petting  that  the  princess  his 
mother  and  her  ladies  thought  needful  to  preserve  his  fragile  existence, 
and  the  ferocity  which  the  prince,  his  father,  considered  ought  to 
be  inculcated  into  the  mind  and  manners  of  the  heir  of  dominions, 
where  the  cry  of  war  prevailed  over  every  other  sound,  and  brute  force 
was  valued  far  above  wisdom,  benevolence,  and  even  that  majestic 
attribute  of  royalty — amoral  courage.  The  father  sought  to  whip  a  dire 
disease  out  of  the  young  prince  ;  the  princess,  on  the  contrary,  if  she 
only  saw  him  totter  as  he  crossed  the  room,  expressed  by  the  fading  of 
her  colour  and  the  cold  dew  breaking  on  her  brow,  that  her  maternal 
fears  amounted  to  agony.'  During  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  same 
year  when  prince  George  had  forced  the  unfortunate  child  to  walk,  and 
go  up  and  down  stairs  without  the  support  his  sad  malady  craved,  illness 
attacked  him  repeatedly,  owing  to  his  preternatural  exertions  to  seem 
robust  and  rollicking,  when  pain  and'  infirmity  insisted  on  their  dues. 
Hifl  illnesses  were  attributed  to  every  cause  but  the  evident  one ;  even 
to  the  smell  of  some  harmless  leeks.  The  princess  Anne  wore  a  leek  on 
St  David's  day,  and  the  little  Gloucester,  to  whom  a  leek  had  been 
given  to  put  in  his  hat,  was  not  content  with  his  artificial  coui-t-leek  of 
silk  and  silver,  but  insisted  on  seeing  the  plant.  Jenkins,  his  Welsh 
usher  was  charmed  at  having  an  opportunity  of  introducing  the  famous 
edible  of  the  principality  to  the  notice  of  the  future  prince  of  Wales. 
The  child  played  with  the  bundle  of  leeks,  by  tying  them  round  a  toy- 
ship  he  had,  large  enough  for  his  boys  to  climb  the  masts :  he  then, 
thoroughly  tired,  threw  himself  down  and  fell  asleep.  He  awoke  very 
ill,  and  the  greatest  alarm  prevailed  at  Gampden-house^  among  the 
ladies,  that  the  future  prince  of  Wales  had  been  poisoned  by  the  smell 
of  leeks  on  St.  David's  day.  Doubtless  the  Jacobites,  of  whom  there 
were  many  in  the  household,  deemed  it  a  judgment.  The  princess  Anne 
was  terrified ;  she  was  not  then  able  to  walk,  but  was  carried  up  into 
the  chamber  of  her  sick  son  in  her  sedan-chair,  with  short  poles.  Dr. 
RadclifFe  declared  that  the  young  duko  had  a  fever.  The  ladies  sought 
to  amuse  the  little  invalid  by  presents  of  toys ;  while  the  male  attend- 
ants, who,  with  his  small  soldiers,  were  permitted  to  surround  hie  bed— 
>  Lewis  Jenkiiu.  Ibid. 
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probably  by  the  desire  of  the  prince  of  Denmark,  his  father — were  of  the 
hardening  faction,  and  devised  sports  of  a  different  nature.  The  boy- 
soldiers  were  posted  as  sentinels  at  his  door ;  tattoos  were  flourished  on 
the  drum,  and  toy  fortifications  builded  by  his  bed-side.  So  far,  so 
well;  but  the  zeal  of  the  ladies  of  the  princess,  in  seeking  for  him 
quieter  amusements,  produced  a  scene  in  opposition  not  remarkably 
edifying.  Mrs.  Buss,  the  nurse  of  the  princess  his  mother,  who  had 
previously  purchased  all  his  toys,  (filling  at  that  time  the  office  of  privy- 
purse  in  the  household  at  Campden-house,)  thought  proper  to  send  him 
by  Wetherby,  one  of  his  chairmen,  an  automaton,  representing  prince 
Louis  of  Baden  fighting  the  Turks.  As  the  young  duke  had  given  up 
dolls  since  the  preceding  summer,  his  masculine  attendants  started  the 
idea  that  the  present  was  a  great  affront,  and  it  was  forthwith  sentenced 
to  be  torn  to  pieces — an  execution  delightedly  performed  by  the  sick 
duke's  small  soldiers.  The  messenger,  too,  ought  to  receive  condign 
punishment  for  the  crime — of  bringing  a  doll !  Wetherby,  however, 
taking  warning  by  the  scene,  had  decamped,  and  rushing  down  Camp- 
den-hill,  took  refuge  in  some  hospitable  nook  in  the  depths  of  Ken- 
smgton ;  he  was  discovered,  captured,  and  detained  all  night  in  prison  ; 
the  duke  of  Gloucester  *  ordered  him  to  be  brought  into  his  presence 
next  morning  for  sentence.  Wetherby  was  bound  hand  and  foot, 
mounted  on  the  wooden  horse,  and  soused  all  over  with  water  from 
enormous  syringes  and  squirts.  As  four  grown  men,  besides  the  small 
soldiera,  were  engaged  in  this  execution,  resistance  was  vain,  and  the 
victim  received  no  mercy.  When  half-drowned  with  his  shower-baths, 
bis  tormentors  drew  him  on  the  horse  into  the  bedroom  of  the  sick  heir 
to  the  British  throne,  who  exceedingly  enjoyed  the  sight  of  the  man's 
woful  condition. 

The  princess  was  extremely  solicitous  that  her  young  son  should 
never  repeat  any  vulgar  or  profane  expressions  in  his  conversation ;  her 
precepts  on  which  head,  it  may  be  supposed,  were  not  much  heeded 
while  he  witnessed  similar  amusements  conduAed  by  Robin  Church  and 
Dick  Drury,  the  drunken  and  swearing  coachmen,  aided  by  the  running 
footmen  and  chairmen  of  the  palace.  The  conversation  of  the  infant 
prince  was,  of  course,  soon  garnished  with  startling  expressions  to  the 
ladies.  The  duchess  of  Northumberland,  when  one  day  visiting  her 
royal  highness,  was  greet.ed  by  the  little  duke,  in  return  for  her  caresses, 
with  some  expletives,  inappropriate  to  courtly  circles.  The  princess 
Anne  was  told  that  he  learned  this  ill  language  by  hearing  his  small 
soldiers  "  becall  one  another."  After  the  evil  had  taken  root,  the  princess 
in  vain  exercised  almost  teasing  vigilance  respecting  its  recurrence ;  but 
coarse  and  profane  language  on  the  lips  of  a  child  in  those  days,  was 
considered  to  give  hopeful  promise  of  martial  manhood.    One  day,  her  • 
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royal  highness  was  rooeiving  a  visit  at  her  toilet  from  her  little  son, 
when  he  informed  her  that  he  was  "  dry,"  adding  a  very  stable-like 
expletive. — "  Who  has  taught  you  those  words  ?"  demanded  the  princess. 
**  If  I  say  Dick  Drury,"  >  whispered  the  duke  of  Gloucester  to  one  of  his 
mother's  ladies,  '*  ne  will  be  sent  down-stairs.  Mamma,"  added  he 
aloud,  "  I  invented  them  myself."  Another  time,  at  one  of  these  toilet- 
visits,  the  young  prince  made  use  of  the  expletive,  "I  vow."  The 
princess,  his  mother,  demanded  *'  who  he  had  heard  speak  in  that 
manner?" — "  Lewis,"  replied  the  duke.  "  Lewis  Jenkins  shall  be 
turned  out  of  waiting,  then,"  said  the  princess  Anne.  "Oh,  no, 
mamma,"  said  the  child ;  "  it  was  I  myself  did  invent  that  word,  now  I 
think  of  it"  Surrounded  as  the  royal  boy  was  with  attendants,  having 
a  preceptor  who  was  a  clergyman,  likewise  a  chaplain  who  called  himself 
his  own,  he  learned  the  first  elements  of  the  Christian  religion  by  mere 
accident,  as  the  world  would  deem  it.  Prayers,  it  is  true,  were  read 
every  day  at  eleven  o'clock  by  his  preceptor,  Mr.  Pratt,  before  he  took 
his  reading  lesson;  but  to  these  the  young  duke  positively  refused 
attention.  That  no  explanation  had  been  given,  satisfactory  to  his 
infant  mind,  is  apparent  by  his  docility  when  instructed  by  a  person  who 
was  in  earnest. 

Change  of  air  had  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Radcliife,  in  the  summer 
of  1695.  Anne  was  offered  a  pleasant  mansion,  an  adjunct  formerly 
belonging  to  the  queen's  manor-house  opposite  to  Twickenham  church, 
held  in  crown  lease  from  Catharine  of  Braganza  by  Mrs.  Davis,  an 
ancient  gentlewoman  of  Charles  I.'s  court,  who  was  more  than  eighty 
years  of  age.  She  was  a  devotee  of  the  Anglican  church,  and  lived  an 
ascetic,  life  on  herbs  and  fruit.  Simple  as  were  her  habits,  she  enjoyed  a 
healthy  and  cheerful  old  age.  All  the  fields  and  hedgerows  of  the 
estate,  consisting  of  sixteen  acres,  she  had  caused  to  be  planted  with 
beautiful  fruit-trees.  The  cherries  were  richly  ripe  when  the  princess 
came  to  Twickenham,  and  the  hospitable  owner  gave  the  indiviauals  of 
the  princess's  household  leave  to  gather  as  much  fruit  as  they  pleased, 
on  the  condition  "  that  they  were  not  to  break  or  spoil  her  trees."  The 
caution  was  not  misplaced,  for  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester's  regiment 
of  boys  followed  him  to  Twickenham  ;  but  their  exercises  were  confined 
to  the  ait  or  islet  in  the  Thames,  nearly  opposite  the  church.  "When  the 
}n*incess  had  resided^ at  this  lady's  seat  for  a  month,  she  told  Sir 
Benjamin  Bathurst  to  take  a  hundred  guineas,  and  offer  them  to  their 
aged  hostess  in  payment  for  rent  and  for  the  trouble  which  she  and  her 
people  had  given,  but  the  old  lady  positively  declared  she  would  receive 
nothing.  Sir  Benjamin,  nevertheless,  pressed  the  payment  on  her  and 
put  the  guineas  in  her  lap ;  but  Mrs.  Davis  persisted  in  her  n.'fusal, 
wiH  rising  up,  let  the  gold  she  rejected  roll  to  all  corners  of  the  room, 
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leaving  the  comptroller  to  gather  it  up  as  he  might.     The  priucess  Anne 
was  astonished  at  generosity  she  had  been  little  accustomed  to,  declaring, 
**  that  although  jt  would  have  been  pleasure  to  have  rewarded  this  loyal 
gentlewoman  to  the  utmost  of  her  power,  yet  they  must  abstain  from 
the  further  tender  of  money,  since  her  delicacy  was  hurt  by  it."  *   There 
certainly  exists  instinctive  affection  between  children  and  aged  persons 
who  are  devoted  to  the  practice  of  beneficent  piety.     Mrs.  Davies  and 
the  little  duke  of  Gloucester  soon  became  confidential  friends.    Many 
younger  and  fairer  faces  were  around  him,   all  full  of  flattery  and 
indulgence ;  yet,  peradventure,  the  princely  infant  saw  expression  beam- 
ing from  her  wrinkled  brow  that  was  more  attractive  to  his  childish 
instinct     From  the  lips  of  this  old  recluse  he  learned  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  several  prayers  of  our  liturgy 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  his  intelligence.    The  devout  lady  accompanied 
her  tuition  by  explanation  and  instruction  suitable  to  his  infant  mind, 
for  he  never  omitted  repeating  the  aspirations  she  had  taught  him,  with 
great  exactness,  every  night  and  morning,*  although  he  still  remained 
utterly  obtuse  to  the  prayers  read  by  his  preceptor.    These  facts  are 
detailed  by  Lewis  Jenkins,  without  the  slightest  perception  of  the  touch- 
ing providence  which  led  the  young  child  to  imbibe  the  knowledge  of 
prayer  from  the  lips  of  this  benevolent  recluse  of  the  church  of  England. 
Such  waa  her  influence  over  the  neglected  mind  of  the  wayward  little 
prince,  who  had  manifested  active  hatred  to  every  semblance  of  the 
worship  of  God. 

The  princess  was,  one  Sunday,  preparing  to  go  to  Twickenham  church, 
when  her  little  son  came  to  her,  and  preferred  a  request  to  go  to  church 
with  her,  for  the  first  time.  When  he  received  her  permission,  he  ran 
to  **  my  lady  governess,  Fitzharding,  who  was,"  observes  Lewis,  **  a£ 
witty  and  pleasant  a  lady  as  any  in  England."  The  duke  of  Gloucester 
told  hor  that  he  was  going  to  Twickenham  church  with  his  mamma. 
My  lady  Fitzharding  asked  him,  "If,  when  there,  he  would  say  the 
Psalms  ?"  for  he  had  made  great  resistance  to  this  part  of  his  religious 
exercises.  **I  will  sing  them,"  replied  the  little  prince.  He  became 
henceforth  somewhat  observant  and  critical  regarding  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment  of  the  palace,  and  the  tendency  of  his  thoughts  soon  was 
apparent  at  his  usual  visits  to  his  mother's  toilet.  **  Mamma,"  said  he, 
"  why  have  you  two  chaplains,  and  I  but  one  ?"  "  Pray,"  asked  the 
princess  Anne,  by  way  of  an  answer,  **  what  do  you  give  your  one 
chaplain  ?"  Now  it  is  well  known  that  this  oflBce  in  the  royal  household 
is  merely  titular.  The  little  duke  must  have  heard  the  fact,  by  his 
reply,  though  he  was  unconscious  that  it  was  a  repartee.  "  Mamma," 
Mid  he,  **I  give  him — ^his  liberty."*    At  which  answer  the  princess 
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laughed  heartily,  and  often  repeated  it  as  a  good  instanoe  of  royal 
patronage  ai>d  benevolence  to  the  church  of  England. 

When  the  household  of  the  princess  Anne  left  Twickenham,  the  duke 
of  Gloucester  was  brought  back  to  Campden-house,  and  here  he  found 
all  his  small  soldiers  posted  as  sentinels  on  guard ;  they  received  him,  to 
his  great  pleasure,  with  presented  arms  and  the  honours  of  war.  Their 
exercises  were  now  occasionally  transferred  to  **  Wormwood  Common ;" 
perhaps  Lewis  means  the  place  called  Wormwood  Scrubs,  or  Shmbs. 
Here  the  young  prince  was  walking  one  morning  for  the  air  with  "a 
pistol  in  his  hand :"  he  fell  down,  and  hurt  his  forehead  against  it. 
When  he  returned  to  Campden-house,  the  ladies  were  very  full  of  pity 
regarding  his  hurt ;  he  told  them  '*  that  a  pistol  had  grazed  his  forehead, 
but  that,  as  a  soldier,  he  could  not  cry  when  wounded.'*  Again  he  was 
very  earnest  in  his  desire  to  be  prince  of  Wales,  but  he  was,  as  usual, 
**  checked  by  his  mother.*' 

The  princess,  finding  that  her  child  about  this  time  suflTered  with 
inflammation  in  the  eyes,  became  alarmed  lest  he  should  be  as  much 
subject  to  this  distressing  complaint  as  she  was,  and  her  sister  queen 
Mary.  The  idea  grieved  her  so  much,  that  she  went  in  person  to 
Bloomsbury,  where  lived  old  Dr.  Richley,  who  was,  in  the  language  of 
our  authority,  "famous  for  bad  eyes."  He  gave  the  princess  a  little 
bottle,  and  directed  the  liquid  therein  to  be  applied  to  the  eyelids  with 
a  camel's  hair  brush.  At  that  time  the  duke  of  Gloucester's  eyes  were 
almost  closed,  so  that  he  could  not  bear  the  light.  He  had  been  pre- 
scribed diet-drink,  which  he  refused  to  take  until  his  father,  prince 
George  of  Denmark,  had  enforced  obedience  by  another  castigation ;  but 
when  swallowed,  "  the  diet-drink  "  did  no  good.  The  princess  Anne, 
who  had  been  harassed  and  vexed  by  these  contentions,  applied  the 
nostrum  of  the  oculist  she  had  sought,  which  effected  an  immediate 
cure ;  upon  which  her  royal  highness  sent  the  Bloomsbury  doctor  a 
purse  with  fifty  guineas,  in  token  of  gratitude.* 

The  faithful  Welsh  usher  of  the  young  duke  was  anxious  to  acquire 
the  elements  of  many  sciences,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  them  to  his 
young  master ;  he  gave  him  his  first  ideas  of  fencing,  fortification,  geo- 
metry, and  mathematics.  The  child  ran  to  his  mother  every  day,  to 
display  his  new  acquisitions  in  her  dressing-room ;  yet  they  brought 
neither  thanks  nor  reward  to  the  unfortunate  Welshman,  but  reproofs 
for  presumption  from  enemies  on  all  sides,  and  advice  from  the  princess 
"  to  mind  his  own  business.'*  Mr.  Pratt,  the  tutor,  oonsidered  his  office 
was  invaded,  and  "  my  lady  governess "  Fitzharding,  was  particularly 
enraged  at  the  very  idea  of  "  the  mathematics,"  which  she  evidently 
took  for  some  species  of  conjuration.  The  following  scene  and  dialogue, 
ruefully  related  by  the  poor  Welshman,  is  simple  matter  of  iact,  and 
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took  place  before  Swift  had  dashed  at  the  same  incident.  **  One  day. 
the  young  duke  of  Gloucester  pulled  a  paper  out  of  my  pocket,"  says 
Lewis,  "  on  which  were  some  problems  in  geometry.  He  looked  it  over, 
and  found  some  triangles.  *  Lewis,*  said  he,  *  I  can  make  these.' — *  No 
question  of  that,*  I  replied,  not  much  attending  to  what  he  said."  It 
must  have  been  this  unlucky  paper,  carried  off  by  the  little  prince  to 
the  toilet  of  the  princess  Anne,  that  excited  the  wrath  of  the  fair  Fitz- 
harding,  who  possibly  mistook  the  geometrical  figures  for  magic  cha- 
racters. The  same  day,  the  lady  Fitzharding  having  superintended  the 
dinner  of  the  young  prince  her  charge,  sailed  out  of  the  room,  with 
Lewis  Jenkins  carrying  her  train :  while  they  were  proceeding  thus 
down-stairs  to  the  apartment  of  the  princess,  the  courtly  dame,  turning 
her  head  over  her  shoulder,  said  disdainfully  to  the  obsequious  squire 
performing  the  office  of  train-bearer,  "  Lewis,  I  find  you  pretend  to  give 
the  duke  notions  of  mathematics  and  stuff  J*  "^  Poor  Lewis,  answered 
widely  enough  from  this  accusation,  by  saying,  meekly,  "I  only  re- 
peated stories  from  history,  to  divert  and  assist  the  young  duke  in  his 
plays.*'  Another  angry  askance  over  her  shoulder  was  darted  by  the 
lady  governess  on  the  hapless  bearer  of  her  train.  "  Pray,"  asked  she, 
"  where  did  you  get  your  learning  ?"  Such  a  question,  it  appears,  was 
unanswerable ;  but  the  fair  one's  wrath  was  somewhat  appeased  by  hei 
lord,  who  told  her  "  that  Lewis  Jenkins  was  a  good  youth,  had  read 
much;  and  did  not  mean  any  harm."  Lord  Fitzharding,  however,  wan 
commissioned  by  the  princess  Anne  to  hinder  Lewis  from  teaching 
her  son  anything,  **  because  it  would  injure  him  when  he  was  learn 
ing  fortification,  geometry,  and  other  sciences,  according  to  the  regula* 
methods."  The  princess  had  no  sooner  given  this  prohibition,  than  she 
saw  her  young  son  putting  himself  into  fencing  attitudes.  "  I  thought 
I  had  forbidden  your  people  to  fence  with  you,"  observed  her  royal  high- 
ness. **  Oh,  yes,  mamma,"  replied  the  child ;  "  but  I  hope  you  will 
give  them  leave  to  defend  themselves  when  I  attack  them."  The  poor 
little  prince,  although  delicate,  was,  when  relieved  from  the  pressure  of 
actual  pain,  high-spirited  and  lively.  Unlike  his  parents,  he  showed 
marked  indifference  to  food.  His  nurse,  Mrs.  Wanley,  was  forced  to  sit 
by  him  at  his  meals,  to  remind  him  that  it  was  needful  to  eat,  and  even 
to  feed  him  occasionally  :  he  would  turn  from  the  food  she  presented, 
and  pick  up  crumbs,  eating  them  in  preference  to  solid  nourishment. 
His  tutor,  Pratt,  passed  through  the  room,  and  said,  reprovingly,  "  You 
pick  cnimbs  as  if  you  were  a  chicken."  "  Fni  a  chick  o'  the  game, 
though  1*  replied  the  child.    The  tutor  seems  to  have  been  an  object  of 

'  The  above  was  the  original  of  Swift's  satirical  lines — 

"  With  their  Novids  and  Plutarchs,  and  Homers  and  ttufft 
Now,  madam,  jrou'll  think  it  a  strange  thing  to  say. 
But  tbo  sight  of  a  book  makes  llie  sick  to  Uus  day." 
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the  princely  boy's  aversion,  whose  dislike  to  hear  him  read  prayers 
amounted  to  antipathy.  He  used  to  beg  Mrs.  Wanley  to  have  the 
prayers  shortened,  yet  he  was  quite  willing  to  repeat  those  his  old  friend 
at  Twickenham  had  taught  him.  The  prohibitions  which  the  princess 
Anne  gave  repeatedly  to  the  historical  narratives  told  by  Lewis  to  her 
son,  are  attributed  to  the  jealousy  that  Mr.  Pratt  manifested,  because 
more  than  once  in  conversation,  the  young  prince  his  pupil  discussed 
with  him  incidents  from  ancient  history,  which  the  tutor  was  fully 
aware  had  not  been  acquired  from  himself. 

The  princess  Anne  enjoyed  during  the  summer,  the  dignity  of  first 
lady  of  Kngland ;  but  the  return  of  her  brother-in-law,  in  October  1695, 
did  not  increase  her  happiness.  His  majesty's  arms  were  more  suc- 
cessful than  usual,  but  many  symptoms  betokened  that  the  royal  temper 
was  not  at  ease.  Namur  had  fallen  into  his  possession,  but  no  warrior 
was  ever  more  ashamed  of  defeat  than  William  was  at  the  flood  of  con- 
gratulatory addresses  on  this  victory,  which  were  poured  on  him  from 
every  town  in  England.  His  gracious  majesty  distributed  sarcasms 
on  all  sides  by  way  of  answers.  The  princess  Anne,  considering  her- 
self eminently  successful  in  her  condolences  on  the  death  of  the 
queen,  now  jDenned  her  royal  brother-in-law  "  a  eompliment  **  on  his 
conquest  of  Namur,  which  his  majesty  answered  not  The  mayor  of 
Norwich  brought  him  up  condolences  for  the  death  of  queen  Mary,  and 
congratulations  for  the  taking  of  Namur,  and  presented  them  with  a 
siJeech,  which  was  rather  smart  and  pithy  for  a  civic  address,  saying, "  I 
bring  your  majesty  my  hands  full  of  joy  and  sorrow." — "  Put  both  in 
one  hand,  master  mayor,"  interrupted  the  king,  in  a  hoarse  voice.  The 
by-standers  stood  aghast,  unable  to  tell  whether  his  majesty  meant  to 
sneer  or  joke  at  the  condolence  for  his  queen ;  but  William  was  dis- 
gusted with  Namur,  which  l^ad  cost  him  the  lives  of  12,000  men,  and 
was,  indeed,  but  a  piece  taken  on  the  Flemish  chessboard  of  war,  where 
he  and  Louis  XIV.  had  for  many  years  amused  themselves  by  playing 
away  the  blood,  treasure,  and  commerce  of  Europe.  Among  other  vic- 
tims of  this  dear-bought  capture,  was  the  deputy-governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  Mr.  Godfrey,  who  had  visited  the  seat  of  war  regarding 
money  transactions  from  the  Bank ;  a  cannon  ball  killed  him  by  his 
majesty's  side — an  odd  chance  of  war,  which,  taking  the  man  of  money, 
and  leaving  the  man  of  battles,  is  said  to  have  strengthened  more  than 
ever  William  IIL's  belief  in  fatalism.  However,  on  the  death  of  the 
poor  banker,  he  rather  ungi-aciously  asked,  '  What  busuiess  had  he 

there  ?' Yet  after  this  accident,  if  any  one  of  his  own  household 

came  out  of  curiosity  to  see  the  progress  of  the  siege,  he  gave  him  a 


canmg."  * 
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The  king  paid  a  state  visit  to  the  princess  Anne,  or  rather  to  her  son, 
at  Campden-house ;  the  young  duke  received  his  majesty  under  arms, 
and  saluted  him  with  the  pike,  according  to  the  mode  then  in  vogue  of 
paying  military  honours.  King  William,  who  was  fond  of  children, 
seemed  pleased,  and  began  conversing  with  him  by  the  question  of, 
"  Whether  he  had  any  horses  yet  ?" — **  Yes,"  replied  the  little  duke ; 
"  I  have  one  live  horse,  and  two  dead  ones."  The  king  laughed  at  him 
for  keeping  dead  horses,  in  a  manner  which  exceedingly  aggravated  the 
child ;  he  then  gave  him  the  information,  **  that  soldiers  always  buried 
their  dead  horses  out  of  their  sight."  The  little  duke  had  designated 
his  wooden  horses  as  dead  ones,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Shetland 
pony,  "no  bigger  than  a  mastiff,"  which  carried  him  at  his  reviews.  He 
took  the  words  of  king  William  in  their  literal  sense,  and  insisted  on 
burying  his  wooden  horses  out  of  his  sight,  directly  the  royal  visit  was 
concluded.  This  he  did  with  great  ceremony,  and  even  composed  some 
lines  as  epitaph,  which,  though  childish  doggerel,  contradict  the  asser- 
tion, gravely  recorded  in  history  as  one  of  his  juvenile  virtues,  "  that  he 
showed  a  marked  aversion  to  verses  and  poetry."  ^ 

Hostility  was,  soon  after  this  visit,  renewed,  on  the*  part  of  king  Wil- 
liam, towards  the  princess  Anne.  William  had  permitted  the  appanage 
belonging  to  the  heir-apparent  of  England  to  rest  in  abeyance  while  his 
queen  was  in  existence,  according  to  the  hope  her  party  continued  to 
express  while  she  lived,  that  she  might  one  day  have  a  son.  At  her 
death,  he  reclclessly  made  a  present  of  it  to  Bentinck,  and  for  ever,  too ! 
The  princess  Anne  and  the  country  viewed  the  measure  much  as  the 
people  of  the  present  century  would  have  done,  if  George  IV.  had  given 
away  the.  principality  of  Wales  to  one  of  his  friends  after  the  death  of 
bis  daughter.  Had  lord  Portland  been  put  in  as  a  mere  locum  tenens, 
the  matter  might  have  been  endurable';  but  in  the  intense  ignorance, 
both  of  master  and  man,  on  the  subject  of  British  history,  they  boldly 
seized  on  this  inalienable  property.  The  discussion  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons would  have  covered  them  with  disgrace,  if  the  speeches  pronounced 
therein  had  been  reported  to  the  public  as  they  are  at  present.  But  this 
was  liberty  which  the  revolutionists  had  not  dreamed  of  granting ;  pil- 
lory, loss  of  ears,  and  the  lash,  were  castigations  distributed  by  them 
with  great  liberality  among  the  literati  who  reported  aught  of  the  say- 
ings and  doings  of  either  house  of  parliament. 

The  speech,  however,  of  a  member  of  the  principality,'  Price,*  for 
Denbigh,  became  matter  of  history,  for  he  edited  his  own  oration  on  the 
•normity  committed  by  the  Dutch  king,  in  his  gift  to  his  Dutch 
fevourite  of  tho  appanage  England  expected  one  day  to  see  possessed  by 

*  L«wl8  Jenkins ;  British  Musenni.  names ;  and  as  late  as  the  days  of  Dr.  John 

*  In  the  pamphlet  the  name  of  Price  is  in-  son,  he  reported  the  commons'  speeches  in 
Anted  thus  P  .  .  oe.— Life  of  William  III.,  the  Gentlen^an's  Magazine  as  those  In  tbi 
IHlQted  1705.    Initials  took  the  place  of  real  parliament  of  LUllpaL 
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the  son  of  Ler  prinoesB.  When  lord  Portland  endeavoured  io  obtain  the 
revenues  of  this  absurd  grant,  his  demand  was  met  by  a  petition  against 
his  possession  from  the  country  gentlemen  of  Denbigh,  presented  by 
Price,  whose  speech  on  the  occasion  presents  an  abstract  of  the  immu 
nities  of  princes  of  Wales,  as  heirs  bo  the  English  crown.  "  Give  me 
patience  and  pardon,"  said  he,  "  and  I  will  lay  before  you  the  true  facts 
VL\yon  the  petition,  of  the  manner  of  the  grant,  and  what  is  granted. 
The  great  lordships  of  Denbigh,  Bromfeld,  and  Yale  have  been  for  some 
centuries  the  revenues  of  the  princes  of  Wales,  where  upwards  of  fifteen 
hundred  tenants  pay  rents  and  other  royal  services.  These  lordships 
are  four  parts  in  five  of  the  whole  country,  and  thirty  miles  in  extent : 
there  are  great  and  profitable  wastes  of  several  thousand  acres,  rich  and 
valuable  mines,  besides  other  advantages  which  a  mighty  favourite  might 
make.  Such  is  the  grant  not  only  to  lord  Portland,  but  to  his  heirs  for 
ever,  only  leaving  a  reservation  of  68.  8d,  per  annum  to  the  king  and 
his  successors.  When  the  parliaments  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  passed 
the  act  concerning  his  fee-farm  rents,  they  excepted  the  principality  of 
Wales  for  the  support  of  the  future  princes  of  Wales.  There  is  a  great 
duty  lies  upon  the  freeholders  of  these  lordships :  on  the  creation  of  the 
prince  of  Wales  they  pay  him  SOOl.  for  mizes — robes  and  apparel.  If  we 
are  to  pay  these  mizes  to  this  noble  lord,  then  he  is  qtMsi  prince  of  Wales, 
for  such  duty  was  never  paid  to  any  other ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
prince  of  Wales  and  this  noble  lord  too,  then  are  the  Welsh  doubly  charged. 
But  I  suppose  that  the  grant  of  the  revenues  of  the  principality  is  the  fore- 
runner of  the  honour  too !  The  story  goes,  that  we  were  brought  to 
entertain  the  nominee  of  Edward  I.  by  being  reconmiended  as  one  who 
knew  not  a  word  of  the  English  tongue :  how  we  were  deceived  is 
known.  I  suppose  Bentinck,  lord  Portland,  does  not  understand  otff 
language  either ;  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  he  will  come  amongst  us  to 
learn  it,  nor  shall  we  be  fond  of  learning  his,**  The  sturdy  ancient 
Briton  then  quoted,  with  considerable  aptness,  various  historical  passages 
relative  to  the  indignation  the  English  people  had  always  manifested 
against  greedy  foreij^n  favourites  of  royalty,  and  concluded  the  most 
remarkable  historical  speech  of  his  era  with  these  remarkable  words : 
^  It  was  part  of  the  coronation-oath  of  our  kii^  not  to  alienate  the 
ancient  patrimony  of  the  crown  without  the  consent  of  parliament.  But 
now,  when  God  shall  please  to  send  us  a  prince  of  Wales,  he  may  have 
such  a  present  of  a  crown  made  him  as  a  pope  did  to  king  John,  made 
by  his  father  king  of  Ireland,  sumamed  Sans  Terre,  or  Lackland;  the 
pope  gave  him  a  crown  of  peacock's  feathers,  in  consideration  of  his 
poverty.  I  would  have  you  consider  we  must,  like  patriots,  stand  by 
our  country ;  rejoicing  that  we  have  beat  out  of  this  kingdom  popery 
and  slavery,  and  now  with  as  great  joy  entertain  socinianism  and 
poverty,  yet  do  we  see  our  rights  given  away,  and  our  liberties  will  soon 
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follow.  The  remedies  of  our  forefathere  are  well  kncwn."  William 
used  all  his  influence  for  Bentinck,  but  the  commons  were  inexorable, 
and  resumed  his  shameless  grant.  Had  the  intentions  of  the  hero  of 
Nassau  been  carried  out,  the  present  hope  of  England  would  have  received 
only  an  income  of  6«.  Sd,  yearly  from  his  fair  principality  of  Wales. 

Since  the  death  of  queen  Mary,  William  had  become  more  gloomy 
and  misanthropic  than  ever,  and  more  addicted  to  drinking  schnaps  of 
Hollands  gin  in  his  solitary  hours.     These  potations  had  not  the  effect 
of  intoxicating  his  phlegmatic  temperament,  but  made  him  very  irritable, 
and  in  the  succeeding  mornings  he  was  very  apt  to  cane  his  inferior 
servants.    The  Banqueting-house  at  Hampton-court  was  used  by  him 
as  a  drinking  and  smoking  room,  the  orgies  celebrated  therein,  when 
thus  converted  by  William  HI.  into  a  royal  gin-temple,  produced  such 
remarkable  irritation  in  his  majesty's  temper,  that  few  or  none  but  his 
lowest  foreign  menials  chose  to  cross  his  path  on  the  succeeding  morn- 
ings ;  for  the  persons  on  whom  he  was  wont  to  inflict  marks  of  his 
fractious  humour  were  facetiously  called  in  the  royal  household,  "king 
William's  knights  of  the  cane  "  ^ — a  distinction  by  no  means  endurable 
to  the  proud  Noiman  blood  of  the  English  aristocracy  who  held  state 
offices  in  his  household.    And  here  those  who  are  interested  in  the  his- 
torical statistics  of  civilization  may  observe,  tjiat  the  example  of  this 
monarch's  manners  made  prevalent  in  England,  throughout  the  last 
century,  every  species  of  castigation  with  scourges  and  sticks,  not  only 
by  parliamentary  licence  in  the  English  armies  professionally,  but  by  all 
sorts  of  amateur  performances,  after  the  example  of  northern  Europe. 
The  cudgellings  bestowed  by  czar  Peter  on  all  ranks  and  conditions  of 
his  loving  Russians,  without  partiality  or  regard  to  age  or  sex,  are 
matters  of  history.     The  caningvj  of  Frederic  L  of  Prussia  (who  was 
cousin-german  of  William  HI.)  refreshed,  not  only  his  aimy  and  house- 
hold, but  his  sons,  daughters,  and  friends.     Frederic  the  Great,  whose 
kindred  to  the  hero  of  Nassau  was  manifested  by  resemblance  in  mind 
and  person,  did  not  forget,  having  been  brought  up  under  his  father's 
baton,  to  wield  "  the  canenaceptre  of  Prussia/'  as  a  French  wit  has  aptly 
called  it,  when  he  considered  it  peculiarly  efficacious. 

In  apprehension  lest  his  kingly  lease  for  life  should  be  resumed, 
William  recommenced  his  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  princess.  On 
her  state  visit  at  his  return  from  Holland,  November,  1695,  she  had 
to  wait  two  hours  in  his  ante-chamber  without  the  slightest  distinction 
between  her  and  the  wives  of  the  aldermen  and  deputies  of  the  common- 
oouncilmen  who  attended  his  court  receptions  at  Eensington-palace.* 
The  princess  was  subject  to  similar  insult  every  reception-day,  during 
that  winter  at  least>  until  the  murmurs  of  the  people  reminding  the 
4ing  that  her  royal  highness  was  the  object  of  their  warmest  affections, 
I  liliB  ofbis  Ute  nu^Jeety  king  WUUam  III.         *  Ooodnct  of  the  duchees  of  Mwlborongh. 
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were  re-echoed  by  those  of  his  own  English  officials  who  had  access  to 
his  person.  Indeed,  they  were  forced  to  convince  him  that  he  was 
showing  more  contempt  to  their  princess  than  the  nation  at  large  would 
bear,  and  then  his  majesty  found  it  necessary  to  alter  his  system.  When 
the  princess  came  for  the  future,  lord  Jersey,  the  lord  chamberlain,  was 
despatched  to  usher  her  in  due  form  into  the  presence.  Tet  cause  of 
complaint  still  existed,  that  no  one  was  sent  to  receive  her,  when  alight- 
ing, of  higher  rank  than  a  court  page. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Anne  was  passing  the  Christmas  recess  with  her  husband  and  little  son 
at  Campden-house,  Kensington,  when  they  were  surprised  by  a  visit 
from  king  William,  who  was  then  residing  at  the  adjacent  palace.  His 
majesty  chose  to  make  in  person  the  gracious  announcement  that  the 
princess  and  her  household  could  tal^e  possession  of  the  palace  of  St 
James  whensoever  it  pleased  her ;  and  that  as,  by  the  death  of  lord 
Strafford,  a  Garter  was  at  his  disposal,  he  intended  to  bestow  it  on  his 
nephew.*  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  chancellor  of  the  Garter,  came  fo 
announce  to  the  princess  that  a  chapter  would  be  held  January  6, 
1696,  for  the  admission  of  Gloucester, 

The  prince  of  Denmark  took  the  child  in  state  to  Kensington-palace 
on  the  appointed  day.  William  III.  buckled  on  the  Garter  with  his 
own  hands,  an  office  which  is  commonly  performed  by  one  of  the  knights- 
companions,  at  the  mandate  of  the  sovereign.'  **  When  the  little  duke 
came  home  to  Campden-house,  he  was  not,"  says  his  faithful  Welsh 
chronicler,  "  in  the  least  puffed  up  with  pride ;  neither  did  he  give  him- 
self any  consequential  airs  on  account  of  his  star  and  garter,  which 
were  from  henceforward  to  be  worn  daily  by  him.  When  he  had  rested 
himself  a  short  time  in  his  mother's  withdrawing-room,  he  went  to  his 
usual  playing-place,  the  presence-chamber  in  Campden-house,  where  he 
found  Harry  Scull,  one  of  his  favourite  boys,  whose  merit  consisted  in 
beating  the  drum  with  unusual  noise  and  vigour.  *  Now,  Harry,*  said 
the  duke,  *  your  dream  is  out ;'  for  Harry  Scull  had  dutifully  dreamed 
that  he  saw  his  young  master  adorned  with  a  star  and  garter."' 

The  marquis  of  Normandy  (who  was  the  same  person  as  Sheffield  earl 
of  Mulgrave,  the  first  lover  of  Anne)  paid  her  a  visit  of  congratulation  on 
the  installation  of  her  soii.  He  was  himself  one  of  the  knights  present 
He  told  her  "  that  the  young  child  could  not  have  conducted  himself 
better,  if  he  had  been  thirty-six  instead  of  six  years  old.**     The  princfjss 

1  Lewis  Jenkins.  »  Ibid. 
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must  have  recommended  her  son  to  the  friendly  attention  of  her  former 
lover,  since  this  is  not  the  only  instance  recorded  of  the  warm  interest 
taken  by  lord  Normandy  in  the  well-doing  of  this  little  prince,  over 
whose  education  he  watched  with  a  solicitude  that  was  not  prompted  by 
any  regard  to  king  William  or  the  revolutionary  government.  At  this 
period  the  princess  had  great  hopes  of  seeing  her  child  attain  health  and 
vigour.  He  was  then  six  years  of  age  and  six  months,  he  measured  three 
feet  eight  inches  and  a  half,  he  was  fresh-coloured  and  lively,  and  as 
well-shaped  as  was  consistent  with  the  unusual  size  of  his  head  and 
brain. 

The  education  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  had  been  desultory,  but  he 
could  read  well  and  write  respectably  for  his  age,  and  could  practise  the 
more  difiScult  art  of  reading  writing,  which  he  chiefly  derived  from 
his  Welsh  attendant ;  nevertheless,  the  wrath  of  the  prince's  governess, 
lady  Fitzharding,  on  the  memorable  day  of  the  train-bearing  dialogue, 
and  the  jealousy  of  Mr.  Pratt,  the  tutor,  had  extorted  a  positive  prohibi- 
tion from  the  princess  against  any  knowledge  being  imparted  by  the 
Welsh  usher,  as  contraband  and  irregular :  but,  as  the  princess  had  ex- 
pressed formerly  the  utmost  satisfaction  that  her  son,  when  he  was  much 
younger,  should  be  told  by  Lewis  incidents  from  Plutarch  and  other  his- 
torians, he  was  not  a  little  astonished  when  her  royal  highness  in  person 
forbade  him  to  relate  to  her  son  any  historical  narratives  whatsoever. 
Perhaps  the  princess  was  alarmed  lest  her  son  should  hear  the  names  of 
her  unfortunate  father  and  brother ;  she  might  surmise  that  Lewis  would 
overpass  the  prescribed  bounds  in  the  warmth  of  narration,  when  English 
history  was  discussed.  Notwithstanding  the  intimidation  under  which 
Lewis  laboured,  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester  was  eager  to  extract  from 
him  all  sorts  of  information,  for  the  child  possessed  the  early  love  of 
science  for  which  the  Stuarts  were  remarkable.  When  he  found  that 
dread  of  his  mother's  anger  restrained  Lewis  from  giving  him  instruction, 
he  craved  for  it  under  promise  of  secrecy.  The  child  was  puzzled  to 
know  why  there  are  two  round  figures  of  the  earth  placed  side  by  side  on 
the  map  of  the  world.  He  showed  Lewis  Jenkins  a  map,  and  requested 
to  know  "  if  the  earth  consisted  of  two  globes  placed  in  that  position  ?" 
He  applied  to  his  friend  for  explanation,  adding,  "  that  if  he  would 
tell  him  nobody  should  know  that  he  had  done  so."  It  is  a  geographical 
enigma  which  has  puzzled  many  an  infant  mind,  nor  did  Lewis's  definition 
make  the  matter  much  plainer.  "  I  could  not  refrain,"  says  the  faithful 
Welshman,  **  from  telling  him,  that  if  he  looked  on  one  of  these  globes 
delineated  on  paper,  he  could  see  that  only,  and  not  the  other  at  the 
■ame  time ;  therefore  geographers  had  divided  the  representation  of  the 
'vorld  into  two  equal  parts,  and  he  saw  in  those  parts  the  two  hemi- 
■phei*eh,  which  really  formed  one  globe."  * 

1  Lewis  Jenkins'  Life  of  the  duke  of  dloncester. 
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Anne,  according  to  the  gracious  invitation  of  the  king,  took  possession 
of  St.  James's-palace  early  in  the  spring  of  1696.  For  the  first  time  she 
appeared  to  enjoy,  with  prospect  of  permanence,  the  fruits  of  her  struggles 
against  her  father  at  the  epoch  of  the  revolution.  The  palace  of  her 
ancestors  was  now  her  residence ;  her  rank  was  recognised  by  the  king 
and  his  government,  who  dared  no  longer  deprive  her  of  her  subsistence, 
as  they  did  during  the  two  years  after  her  father's  deposition ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  she  was  the  mistress  of  an  ample  and  regular  income. 
Above  all,  the  princess  had  reason  to  hope  that  her  only  surviving  child 
would  grow  up,  and  add  security  to  her  final  succession  to  the  crowns  of 
his  ancestors,  which  would,  in  due  time,  be  transmitted  to  him.  Over 
this  bright  aspect  of  her  fortunes  a  few  specks  appeared ;  they  arose  from 
reports  that  king  William  meant  to  bring  home  a  high-Dutch  bride 
when  he  returned  from  his  summer  campaign,  and  that  he  intended,  in 
consequence,  to  contest  the  clause  in  the  settlement  of  the  succession,  by 
bringing  a  bill  into  parliament  for  making  Anne*s  children  give  place 
to  his  possible  issue  by  a  second  marriage. 

While  the  princess  Anne  and  her  husband  were  enjoying  all  the 
homage  and  pleasures  of  their  fully-attended  courts  at  St.  JamesV 
palace,  their  son  remained  at  Campden-house,  where  some  attentioa 
was  now  thought  fit  to  be  paid  to  his  religious  education.  On  Sunday 
evenings  the  princess  ordered  that  her  son  and  the  boy<!  of  his  small 
regiment  were  to  attend  Mr.  Pratt,  the  tutor.  The  young  duke  of 
Gloucester  was,  on  these  occasions,  exalted  on  a  chair  above  the  rest 
of  the  catechumens,  with  a  desk  before  him ;  his  boys  were  ranged  on 
benches  below :  those  of  them  who  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
tutor  were  rewarded  with  a  new  shilling,  which  promoted  worship, 
at  least  that  of  Mammon.  **  At  one  of  these  lectures  in  my  hearing," 
says  Lewis  Jenkins,  who  was  then  in  waiting,  "  Mr.  Pratt  put  the  fol- 
lowing question  to  the  young  duke:  *How  can  you,  being  bom  a 
prince,  keep  yourself  from  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  worid?' 
The  princely  catechumen  answered,  *  I  will  keep  God's  commandments, 
and  do  all  I  can  to  walk  in  his  ways.'  '*  * 

The  regal  fortress  of  Windsor  was  appointed  for  Anne's  summer  abode. 
The  royal  residences  were  thus  shared  between  the  princess  and  her 
brother-in-law.  The  king  retained  exclusive  possession  of  Kensington- 
palace  and  Hampton-court ;  he  had  no  palace  in  the  metropolis,  although 
his  despatches  retained  the  official  date  of  Whitehall,  some  portion  ot 
which  still  remained  on  the  site  of  Downing-street,  and  about  the  CJock- 
pit;  St.  James's-palace  and  Windsor-castle  were  allotted  to  the  princeai 
Anne  and  her  son,  and  were  certainly  the  best  portion  among  the  royal 
dwellings.  Canonbury-palaoe,  at  Islington,  and  Hammersmith,  with 
Somerset-house,  were  the  appanages  of  the  absent  queen-dowager, 

1  Lewis  JenkixiB. 
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Catharine  of  Braganza.  They  all  fell  to  decay  while  in  her  occupation, 
or  rather  in  that  of  her  officials,  and  were  disused  as  palatial  residences 
ever  after.  Marylebone-palace  was  still  in  existence,  and  its  demesnes, 
park,  and  gardens  (now  Begent's-park)  were  public  promenades  and 
places  of  amusement. 

The  young  duke  of  Gloucester  had  never  beheld  Windsor-castle.     On 
his  arrival,  his  mother  ordered  him  to  be  led  to  his  own  suite  of  apartments, 
where  he  looked  about  him,  but  complained  that  his  presence-c  11  amber 
was  not  large  enous;h  to  exercise  his  soldiers  in.    It  seems  that  the 
presence-chamber  at  Campden-house,  which  was  entire  lately,  with  its 
carved  oak-panelling,  was  larger  than  the  third  or  fourth  rate  suites  of  the 
regal  fortress.    The  housekeeper  of  the  castle,  Mrs.  Randee,  attended  the 
young  duke,  to  show  him  the  royal  apartments  in  the  castle,  and  give 
him  the  description  of  the  pictures.    He  was  pleased  with  the  "  historical 
pictnre  of  the  Triumph  in  St.  George Vhall,"  and  affirmed  that  this  noble 
apartment  was  fit  to  fight  his  battles  in.    The  next  day  the  princess 
sent  to  Eton  school  for  four  boys,  to  be  her  son's  companions :  young 
lord  Chnrchill,  the  only  son  of  her  favourites,  lord  and  lady  Marlborough, 
was  one ;  he  was  a  few  years  older  than  the  young  prince,  and  was  mild 
and  good-natured,  with  very  pleasing  manners.    The  other  Eton  scholars 
were  two  Bathursts  and  Peter  Boscawen.    The  young  duke,  when  these 
playfellows  arrive  1,  eagerly  proposed  that  a  battle  should  forthwith  be 
fought  in  St  George's-hall,  and  sent  for  his  collection  of  small  pikes, 
muskets,  and  swords.    The  music-gallery  and  its  stairs  were  to  represent 
a  castle,  which  he  meant  to  besiege  and  take.    Mrs.  Atkinson  and  Lewis 
Jenkins  were  in  waiting,  and  both  were  expected  to  take  part  in  the  fray. 
They  begged  young  Boscawen  to  be  "  the  enemy,"  as  te  was  a  very  discreet 
youth,  and  would  take  care  not  to  hurt  the  duke  with  the  pikes  and 
other  warlike  implements. "  Peter  Bathurst  was  not  quite  so  considerate 
for  the  sheath  having  slipped  off  his  sword,  he  gave  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester a  wound  in  the  neck  with  it  that  bled.     The  child  said  nothing  of 
the  accident  in  the  heat  of  the  onslaught,  and  when  Lewis  stopped  the 
battle  to  inquire  whether  the  duke  was  hurt,  he  replied,  "  No,"  and  con- 
tinued to  pursue  the  enemy  up  the  stairs  into  their  garrison,  leaving  the 
floor  of  St.  Gfeorge's-hall  strewed  with  make-believe  dying  and  dead. 
When  all  was  »ver,  he  asked,  "  ma*ra  Atkinson,"  if  she  had  a  surgeon 
at  hand.     "  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  said  she,  as  usual,  for  the  dead  were  revived 
in  the  young  prince's  sham-fights  by  blowing  wind  into  them  with  a 
pair  of  bellows.     **  Pray  make  no  jest  of  it,"  said  the  young  duke,  **  for 
Peter  Bathurst  has  really  wounded  me  in  the  battle."     There  was 
no  serious  hurt  inflicted  by  young  Bathurst,  but  sufficient  to  have  made 
a  less  high-spirited  child  of  seven  years  old  stop  the  whole  sport    The 
young  duke  was  taken  in  the  afternoon  to  see  the  Round-tower ;  but  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  it,  berause  it  had  neithor  parapet  nor  bastion. 
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Sir  Fleetwood  Shepherd,  the  ranger  of  Windsor-park,  gave  his  littl« 
highness  a  buck,  to  kill  as  he  pleased  ;  he  would  have  had  the  animal 
hunted,  but  those  about  him  forbade  it,  and  the  deer-slaughter  became 
like  murder,  and  a  very  disgusting  scene  it  waa  for  the  tender  boy  to 
witness.  The  poor  deer  had  no  "  fair-play,"  for  he  was  disabled  and 
wounded  before  being  turned  out  by  the  keeper ;  the  duke  followed  the 
chase  in  his  coach,  and  young  Boscawen,  mounted  on  horseback, 
managed  to  direct  the  bleeding  deer 'and  the  hunt  to  the  coach,  and  cut 
the  poor  animal's  throat  in  the  young  duke's  presence,  that  he  mij;ht 
have  ^  say  '*  on  the  first  sight  of  the  death  of  a  buck.  Mr.  Masham,' 
his  page,  dipped  his  hand  in  the  blood,  and  coming  sideways,  besmeared 
the  duke  of  Gloucester's  face- all  over.  At  first  he  was  startled,  but  on 
the  explanation  that  such  was  the  usual  custom  at  first  seeing  a  deer 
slain,  "  he  besmeared  me,*'  says  his  usher,  Lewis  Jenkins,  "  and  after- 
wards all  his  boys."  Then,  in  high  triumph,  he  desired  the  whole 
hunting-party  to  take  the  way  home  under  the  windows  of  his  mother's 
apartments,  and  greeted  her  with  the  halloo  of  the  chase  :  he  was  very 
anxious  #to  give  the  *'  say  "  to  those  of  her  ladies  who  had  not  seen  deer 
slaughter.  They  did  not  approve  of  such  painting  of  their  faces.  The 
princess  advised  him  to  send  presents  of  his  venison,  which  he  did,  but 
unfortunately,  forgot  his  governess,  lady  Fitzharding,  who  did  not  bear 
the  slight  without  lively  remonstrance. 

The  princess  Anne  having  recovered  the  use  of  her  limbs  in  the 
Windsor  air,  usually  walked  in  the  park  with  her  husband,  and  the  little 
prince  her  son,  before  the  child  went  to  his  tutor  for  his  reading  and  other 
lessons.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  the  boy  alaixned  her  by  insisting 
on  rolling  down  the  slope  of  the  dry  ditch  of  one  of  the  castle  fortifica- 
tions, declaring  that  when  he  was  engaged  in  battles  and  sieges,  he 
must  use  himself  to  descend  such  places.  His  father,  prince  George, 
prevented  the  exploit  in  consideration  of  the  alarm  of  the  princess,  but 
permitted  the  child  to  divert  himself  by  the  performance  of  this 
gymnastic  next  day.^  Two  anniversary  festivals  awaited  the  princess, 
her  husband  and  child,  which  were  to  be  celebrated  at  Windsor-castle 
that  year,  with  splendour  that  had  never  attended  them  on  any  previous 
occasion.  The  duke  of  Gloucester's  birthday,  July  24,  was  fixed 
for  a  chapter  of  the  knights  of  the  Garter  to  be  held  in  St.  George's- 
hall  for  the  admission  of  the  young  duke  at  their  feast  and  pro- 
cession. Four  days  afterwards  occurred  the  thirteenth  anniversary 
of  the  wedding-day  of  "  Aime  of  York,"  and  "  George  of  Denmark," 
which  was  likewise  the  name-day  of  the  princess,  the  day  of  St.  Anne : 
it  was  to  be  kept  as  high  holiday  at  royal  Windsor,  from  which  the 
princess  had  beeii  banished  for  years.    She  was  present  at  the  feast  in  St 

*  The  name  of  this  person,  after  his  marriage  with  Abigail  Hill,  the  oonsin-germaD  of  thfl 
duchess  of  Marlborough,  took  its  place  in  history.  >  Lewis  Jenkins. 
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Qeorgfe's-hall  on  her  son's  birthday,  and  saw  him  walk  in  procession 
with  the  elder  knights  in  his  plumes  and  robes,  from  St.  GeorgeVchapel 
to  the  hall,  where  the  tables  were  spread  for  a  grand  banquet,  which  the 
king  had  ordered  to  be  provided  at  his  expense  for  the  princess  and  her 
company.*  The  juvenile  knight  of  the  Garter  comported  himself  during 
the  whole  ceremonial  of  installation  in  his  proper  place  in  the  chapel,  at 
the  service,  and  the  procession,  with  exemplary  gravity  and  dignity. 
I.  iS  noble  knights-companions  were,  his  own  father,  with  the  dukes  of 
Korfolk,  Northumberland,  Southampton,  Shrewsbury,  and  Devonshire, 
and  the  earls  of  Dorset  and  Eochester.  All  the  knights  of  the  Garter 
dined  in  their  robes  and  full  costume,  and  the  little  duke  of  Gloucester 
aat  down  among  them ;  but  after  the  child  had  been  at  table  a  little 
while,  and  slightly  partaken  of  the  feast,  he  begged  leave  to  be  excused 
for  retiring.  His  anxious  mother  then  ordered  him  to  lie  down  for 
repose,  and  when  he  had  rested  from  his  fatigues  for  two  or  three  hours, 
she  took  him  out  for  the  air  in  her  carriage.  In  the  evening  the  princess 
received  and  entertained  the  nobility,  many  of  whom  came  from  a  great 
distance  to  the  magnificent  ball  she  gave  at  the  castle.  The  town  of 
Windsor  was  illuminated^  bells  rang  from  all  the  adjacent  steeples,  and 
the  country  round  blazed  with  bonfires.  There  were  fireworks  on 
Windsor-terrace,  in  which  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester  particularly 
delighted ;  and  the  part  of  the  entertainment  witnessed  by  him  concluded 
with  a  new  ode  written  in  celebration  of  his  birthday,  and  sung  to 
music 

On  the  anniversary  of  her  weddin^day,  Anne  found  her  son  very 
Kvely  and  full  of  spirits,  superintending  the  firing  of  his  little  cannon  in 
her  honour.  He  had  four  pieces,  which  hadr  been  made  for  him  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  aunt,  queen  Mary ;  one  of  these  was  defective,  one  had 
burst,  the  loss  of  which  he  had  lamented  to  king  William,  who  promised 
him  a  new  one — a  promise  which  he  never  performed.  Of  course  the 
king  totally  forgot  the  promise— of  course  the  child  did  not.  At 
Windsor,  however,  there  was  found  a  beautiful  little  model  cannon, 
which  had  been  made  by  prince  Kupert ;  of  this  the  young  duke  of 
Gloucester  took  possession,  with  infinite  satisfaction.  The  princess  was 
aalated  by  the  discharge  of  these  toy  cannons  when  she  entered  the 
room;  but  as  her  son  indulged  her  with  three  rounds,  her  maternal 
fears  were  greatly  awakened  by  seeing  so  much  gunpowder  at  his 
command,  and  she  privately  determined  that  the  case  should  be  altered 
for  the  future.  When  the  firing  was  over,  the  young  duke  addressed 
his  father  and  mother,  saying,  "  Papa,  I  wish  you  and  mamma  *  unity, 
peace  and  concord,'  not  for  a  time,  but  for  ever."  The  princely  pair 
were  delighted  with  the  vivacity  and  intelligence  of  their  darling,  and 
looked  forward  to  the  future  with  livelier  hope  than  ever. 

^  Lewis  Jenkins. 
VOL.  VU  M 
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**YcvL  made  a  fine  comptiment  to  their  royal  highnesses  to-day, 
sir,"  observed  Lewis  Jenkins,  who  was  in  waiting  in  his  apartment. 
** Lewis,"  replied  the  child,  "it  was  no  compliment;  it  was  sincexe." 
— "  He  now,"  adds  the  usher,  "  though  he  had  but  completed  his 
seventh  year,  began  to  be  more  wary  in  what  he  said,  and  would 
not  talk  and  chatter  just  what  came  into  liis  head,  but  now  and 
then  would  utter  shrewd  expressions,  with  some  archness."  The  great 
satisfaction  that  the  princess  Anne  enjoyed  at  this  time,  both  as  the 
recognised  heiress-apparent  of  the  British  islands,  and  the  mother  of  a 
5hild  who  b^an  to  be  looked  on  with  hope  by  all  parties  in  the  realm 
excepting  the  Roman  catholics,  suffered  some  counterbalance  by  the 
revival  of  reports  that  William  III.  was  actually  betrothed  to  a  princess  of 
Oleves.^  Peace,  the  peace  of  Byswick,  actually  was  ratified,  but  no  bride 
arrived.  Perhaps  English  queeiiships  were  not  popular  at  Gleves. 
This  pacification  has  been  already  discussed ;  it  was  httle  more  than  a 
breathing  time,  while  taxable  people  in  England  and  France  gathered 
together  more  money,  and  a  few  hundred  thousand  boys  in  either 
country  reached  the  sage  age  of  sixteen,  when  their  blood  was  destined 
to  enrich  the  fertile  fields  of  Flanders — the  fighting  grounds  of  the 
regimental  sovereigns.  The  princess,  with  her  spouse  and  son,  left 
Windsor  for  Gampden-house  in  October.  They  received  an  early  visit 
there  from  king  William  within  a  few  days  of  his  arrival  from  Flanders. 
Simultaneously  with  the  new  year  of  1697,  the  public  attention  was 
engaged  with  the  attainder  of  Sir  John  Fenwick,  for  a  plot  against  the 
life  of  his  majesty,  who  was  determined  to  take  this  determined  Jacobite's 
life,  on  account  of  old  grudges,  which  first  arose  when  that  gentleman 
served  in  Holland  with  the  English  troops,  furnished  by  Charles  H.  and 
James  H.  to  keep  him  in  the  station  of  hereditary  stadtholder.  Above 
all,  on  account  of  the  bitter  tirade  he  addressed  to  queen  Mary  in  the 
park,  when  she  fled  from  the  fire  at  Whitehall.*  When  the  prisoner 
ascertained  that  he  was  condemned  by  attainder,  and  that  despite  of  the 
law  established  by  the  Bill  of  Eights  at  the  revolution,  without  the 
requisite  two  witnesses  for  an  act  of  overt- treason,  he  forthwith  unfolded 
such  evidence  of  the  correspondence  of  the  nobility  (including  most  of 
William's  ministers)  with  James  II.,  that,  if  half  of  them  had  been 
impeached,  there  would  have  been  scarcely  enough  unconcerned  in  the 
treason  to  have  "hanged  or  beheaded  the  rest."  Marlborough  was 
particularly  aimed  at,  nor  can  there  exist  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
princess  Anne's  former  communications  with  her  father  formed  prominent 
points  of  the  Fenwick  confessions.  Of  these  it  has  already  been  shown, 
that  king  William  had  had  in  the  lifetime  of  his  late  consort  as  fall 
proof  as  could  ever  be  afforded  him  by  Fenwick ;  yet  he  very  coolly 
continued  to  trust  to  the  tender  regard  which  the  princess  and  her 

>  Coze's  Sbrewjhury  Ciorrespondence.  *  Sampson's  Diary,  MS.,  Brituih  Mttseinu. 
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£gi?ourites  had  for  their  own  interests  in  the  reversionary  advancement 
of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  to  keep  them,  for  the  time  to  come,  patnotie 
supporters  of  the  Glorious  Revolution,  when  the  course  of  events  rendered 
the  future  prospect  of  the  succession  of  Anne  and  her  son  inevitable^  if 
they  survived  Uie  incumbent  on  the  throne.' 


CHAPTER  ni. 

Thk  public  attention  was  diverted  from  the  illegal  execution  of  Sir  John 
Fenwick  and  all  his  mal-it-propos  revelations,  by  the  unwonted  festivity 
which  marked  the  birthday  of  the  princess  Anne,  when  her  son,  the 
heur  by  parliament,  was  to  be  introduced  to  the  court  with  the  utmost 
magnificence.'  It  may  be  remembered,  that  king  William  had  presented 
the  princess  with  the  jewels  ^f  the  late  queen,  her  sister.  Anne,  who 
was  always  remarkable  for  her  moderation  r^arding  these  sparkling 
baubles,  did  not  choose  to  adorn  her  own  person  with  them,  but  lavished 
the  wh6le  on  that  of  her  boy.  The  wisdom  might  be  questioned  of 
exciting  in  the  young  prince  any  taste  for  finery.  Howsoever,  her  royal 
highness  amused  herself  by  ordering  and  devising  for  her  young  son  a 
most  marvellous  suit  of  clothes  to  appear  in  at  court  on  her  birthday 
The  coat  was  azure-blue  velvet,  then  the  colour  of  the  mantle  of  thr 
Garter.*  All  the  button-holes  of  this  garment  were  encrusted  «witb 
diamonds,  and  the  buttons  were  composed  of  great  brilliants.  The  king 
himself  had  given  his  aid  towards  the  magnificence  of  this  grand 
costume.  His  majesty  had,  in  honour  of  the  princely  boy's  installation 
as  knight  of  the  Garter,  presented  him  with  a  jewel  of  St.  George  on 
horseback,  the  order  for  which,  to  the  royal  jeweller,  amounted  to  800?. 
Thus  ornamented,  and  equipped  withal  in  a  flowing  white  periwig,  the 
prince  of  seven  summers  made  his  bow  in  his  mother's  circle  at 
St  James's,  to  congratulate  her  on  her  birthday,  and  receive  himself  the 
adorations  of  the  sparkling  crowd  of  peers  and  beauties  who  flocked  to 
her  royal  highness's  drawing-room,*  In  such  costume  the  young  duke 
is  depicted  by  Kneller,  at  Hampton-court.  Notwithstanding  the  owlish 
periwig  with  which  his  little  highness  is  oppressed,  he  is  really  pretty  : 


*  Sir  Jobn  Fenwick's  reveUikms  Wane  in  the 
ccAunoDS  voted  false  and  malidooMnd  himself 
brimded  on  Tower-hill,  January  28,  1697. 
King  William  took  poMeBsion  of  all  the  per- 
■unal  effects  of  Sir  John  Fenwick;  among 
otberR,  in  evil  honr  for  himself,  of  a  remark- 
able  sorrel  shooting-pony,  whidi  creature  was 
connected  with  his  future  history.  Twelve 
Venilemen  were  executed,  at  different  times 
theMone  year,  for  having  plotted  to  waylay 
Wm<aa  111.,  and  kiU  him  in  the  ini^si  of  Ids 


guards  on  his  return  from  hunting  at  Hamp* 
ton.  A  sufficient  number  of  victims  for  ex- 
piating an  abortive  plot  to  prevent,  one  would 
think,  very  loud  laudation  on  William  UI.'s 
clemency. 

2  Gazette  Feb.  1687. 

s  George  1.  changed  it  to  a  darker  shade, 
that  his  knights  of  the  Garter  might  not  be 
confounded  with  those  nominate  1^  the 
titular  king  at  St.  G<  i-m^ins. 

*  Lewis  Jenkins. 
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liis  complexion  is  of  pearly  fairness,  his  eyes  very  bine,  with  that  tonca- 
ing  expression  of  reflectiveness  which  often  pertains  to  those  destined  to 
an  early  grave.  The  features  of  the  heir  of  the  princess  Anne  were  like 
those  of  her  Stnart  ancestors :  he  as  nearly  resembled  his  unfortunate 
uncle  and  rival,  the  exiled  prince  of  Wales,  as  if  he  had  been  his  brother, 
excepting  that  he  had  the  blonde  Danish  complexion. 

The  ladies  and  courtiers  of  the  princess  Anne  had  scarcely  finished 
admiring  the  splendid  dress  of  her  idolized  boy,  when  king  William 
arrived  to  ofifer  his  congratulations  on  her  birth-night.  Then  the  young 
duke  of  Gloucester  was  led  by  his  proud  mother  to  claim  the  attention 
of  majesty.  It  does  not  seem  that  the  king  exactly  approved  of  the 
display  of  jewels  on  the  person  of  the  child,  for  he  said  to  him,  with 
sarcastic  abruptness,  "  You  are  very  fine."^-"  All  the  finer  for  you,  sir," 
was  the  undignified  reply  of  the  princess,' alluding  to  the  present  of 
the  George  that  she  had  received  from  the  king,  and  the  donation  of 
queen  Mary's  jewels  herself,  of  the  value  of  40,000?.,  with  which  the 
cliild  stood  loaded  before  them.  The  princess  then  urged  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  to  return  thanks  to  his  majesty  :  but  the  boy,  albeit  so  fluent 
on  all  other  occasions,  contented  himself  by  making  a  low  bow  to  the 
king,  nor  could  his  mother  prevail  on  him  to  speak;  "which,"  adds 
Lewis  Jenkins,*  "  he  probably  would  have  done  if  left  to  himself,  with- 
out being  prompted  to  it"  It  is  more  probable  that  the  young  prince  had 
been  disconcerted  by  the  sharp  tone  of  the  king's  above-quoted  remark, 
and  instinctively  felt  that  the  least  said  on  the  subject  was  the  best. 
The  unusual  attentions  of  the  crowned  diplomatist,  in  making  visits 
to  his  "  sister  Anne  "  when  the  etiquette  of  birthdays  and  wedding-days 
demanded  them,  were  after  all,  but  the  fair  seeming  of  the  politician ; 
just  at  this  time  the  royal  spleen  and  gall  rose  so  irrepressibly  against 
her,  that  he  could  not  help  expressing  to  his  confidant  and  chamberlain 
(the  brother  of  his  mistress,  Elizabeth  Villiers)  how  much  he  detested 
his  sister-in-law,  adding,  "that  if  he  had  married  the  princess  Anne,  he 
sliould  have  been  the  most  miserable  man  on  earth."  '  Villiers  reported 
tlrls  agreeable  remark  to  lord  Dartmouth :  the  king  meant  that  it  should 
meet  the  ear  of  Anne  through  his  chamberlain's  other  sister,  lady  Fita- 
harding. 

The  princess  passed  the  autumn  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  to  which  salu- 
brious place  she  was  accompanied  by  her  son.  Here  the  young  duke, 
under  the  care  of  his  clerical  tutor,  Pratt,  studied  fortification  with  great 
assiduity.,  llie  tutor  had  been  given  a  doctor  of  divinity's  degree  at 
Oxford,  wholly  and  solely,  observes  Lewis  Jenkins,  by  the  favour  and 
iiifluence  of  the  princess  Anne,  for  the  advancement  was  not  due 
to  his  learning.  Indeed,  the  employment  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester's 
tutor  at  Tunbridge  did  not  savour  much  of  matters  divine  ;  for,  by  the 
>  Lewis  Jenkins.  ^  i^^^  Dartmouth's  Notes  to  Burnet 
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leave  of  the  princess,  tliis  "  divine  *  made  "  a  pentagon,**  with  all  the  out- 
works according  to  the  rules  of  fortification,  in  a  wood  near  the  Wells,  for 
his  princely  pupil's  improvement ;  "  which  answered  so  well,"  adds  Lewis 
Jenkins,  **  as  to  gain  Dr.  Pratt  much  credit,  hy  doing,  in  £act,  what  did 
not  properly  belong  to  his  cloth  or  his  office,"  The  princess  and  her  son 
removed  from  Tunbridge  to  Windsor-castle  till  the  king's  return  to 
England ;  at  the  same  time  Lewis  Jenkins,  in  high  dudgeon  at  the 
aforesaid  pentagon  made  in  the  wood  at  Tunbridge  Wells  by  the  bellicose 
clergyman,  Br.  Pratt,  and,  "  from  some  such  like  discouragements,"  re- 
signed his  appointment  in  the  service  of  the  princess.  The  place  of  his 
retreat  was  rather  a  suspicious  one ;  he  went  to  Kouen,  the  very  head- 
quarters of  the  English  Jacobites.  He  went,  according  to  his  own  account, 
into  trade  there-  with  a  French  merchant,  '*  as  it  were,"  he  pursues,  '*  to 
begin  the  world  again,  having  stronger  inclinations  for  business  than  for  a 
court  life,  which  I  could  not  leave  without  some  regret,  as  I  had  the 
highest  respect  for  the  prince  that  I  had  the  honour  to  serve,  as  well 
as  friendship  for  some  persons  about  the  court  of  the  princess,  of  which 
I  took  my  final  leave.**  Thus  did  the  quaint  and  simple-minded  nar- 
rator of  domestic  events  in  the  royal  family  withdraw  himself  from  his 
post,  and  at  the  same  time  shut  out  the  view  afibrded  to  his  readers  of 
the  palace-life  of  the  princess  and  her  son.  Assuredly,  the  tuition  of 
the  young  prince  was  in  its  outset  conducted  somewhat  by  the  rules  of 
contradiction.  The  doctor  of  divinity  provided  by  her  royal  highness 
to  inculcate  devotional  precepts,  was  only  successful  in  imparting  to 
him,  not  things  divine,  but  matters  militant.  An  old  lady  whose  con- 
cern with  the  princess  was  only  to  let  her  a  house,  instructed  her  child 
in  all  he  practically  knew  of  religion,  while  his  doorkeeper  gave  him 
notions  of  "history,  mathematics  and  stufiF,"  according  to  the  erudite 
classification  of  his  governess ;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  from  his 
mother's  chairmen  and  his  father's  coachmen  he  imbibed  the  vulgar 
tongue,  and  they  taught  him,  withal,  to  box.  Such  was  the  under- 
current of  affairs,  while  on  the  surface  other  statements  have  passed 
down  the  stream  of  history,  as  illustrative  of  the  young  duke's  propen- 
sities and  praiseworthy  predilections  to  battle  and  sieges,  his  aversion 
to  poetry  and  all  the  fine  arts  were  lauded  by  right  reverend  histo- 
rians *  with  as  much  unction,  as  if  sovereigns  and  their  heirs,  apparent 
or  presumptive,  were  sent  into  the  world  for  the  sole  purpose  of  slauo:h- 
tering  the  human  species.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  flatterers  of 
William  IIL  to  make  out  that  his  successor  would  prove  the  very 
mirror  and  model  of  himself,  and  that  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester 
Would  surpass  that  monarch  in  his  hatred  to  poetry,  music,  painting, 
and  dancing.  The  evidence  of  the  child's  dislike  to  the  latter  had  no 
better  foundation  than  the  trifling  fact,  that  when  the  princess  Anne 
I  laWbtteKennet^bishopof PeteitoTongb's  Complete  History;  likewiaa  Rumet's  Own  Time 
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found  bim  a  little  reoovered  from  the  woM  affliction  in  his  head,  which 
caused  unsteadiness  to  his  footsteps,  she  ordered  him  to  he  taught 
regularly  to  walk  and  danoe,  and  appointed  for  this  purpose  Mr.  Gorey, 
designated  as  *'an  old  ridi  dancing-master,"  who  had  instructed  her 
royal  highness  in  her  childhood;  but  with  this  aged  dancing-master  her 
little  son  fell  out,  and  bestowed  on  him  the  epithet  of  ''old  dog,** 
because  he  strained  his  limbs  in  some  gymnastic  or  other.  As  for  the 
dislike  of  the  young  duke  to  poetry,  it  is  utterly  contrary  to  truth,  for 
he  frequently  endeavoured  to  make  rhymes.^ 

While  the  princess  Anne  remained  at  Windsor  in  1697,  the  marquii 
of  Normanby  >  paid  her  another  vint.  It  seems  that,  on  account  of  his 
leaminc;,  accomplishments,  and  literary  acquirements,  he  had  been  de- 
puted by  the  junta  of  nine  to  examine  into  the  mind  and  capacity  of 
her  son.  The  result  was,  that  the  marquis  pronounced  ''  the  youDg 
duke  of  Gloucester  capable  of  learning  anything."  From  this  time  it 
was  considered  requisite  that  the  princely  boy  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
nands  of  his  mother^s  ladies.  The  delicacy  of  his  health  and  constitutioD, 
and  the  extreme  anxiety  of  his  mother  lest  she  should  not  be  able  to  rear 
nim,  had  caused  the  child  to  remain  a  nursling,  cherished  by  female 
tenderness,  until  after  his  eighth  birthday — ^a  year  longer  than  any  of 
his  line  had  ever  been.  Even  the  princess  herself  now  became  desirous 
that  his  regular  tuition  should  commence. 

In  one  of  the  visits  of  the  princess  to  London  the  same  autumn,  she 
went  with  her  husband  to  view  the  rising  glories  of  the  cathedral  of 
St.  PaulX  then  approaching  its  completion.  '*  They  expressed  them- 
selves extremel}*^  pleased  with  that  noble  building,  and  gave  money  very 
hberally  to  the  workmen."  There  was  another  person  to  whom  their 
liberality  ought  to  have  been  extended,  even  to  the  venerable  architect 
of  this  glorious  masterpiece,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  had  been  de- 
2)rived  by  William  of  his  modest  stipend  of  2002.  per  annum,  under 
pretence  that  be  had  not  finished  the  cathedral  1  Strange  to  say,  the 
venerable  sage  lived  to  finish  the  mighty  structure,  and  reclaimed  the 
niggard  bounty  of  his  country  in  his  ninety-second  year. 

The  education  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  became  now  a  matter  of  great 
anxiety  to  bis  mother,  and  the  whole  of  the  spring  of  1698  was  spent 
in  agitating  expectations  concerning  it.  The  result  of  events  proves 
tl;at  the  princess  Anne  was  ready  to  submit  to  any  pecuniary  loss  rather 
than  to  have  her  child  torn  from  her  home  and  heart.  The  parliament 
had  voted  the  magnificent  sum  of  50,000Z.  per  annum  for  the  expenses 
of  the  eilucation  and  establishment  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  but  the 
king  appears  to  have  been  given  unlimited  power  in  the  disposal  of  the 
boy. 

Anne  felt  that  the  king  had  much  in  his  power  to  annoy  her,  if  he 
A  Lewii  JeoUiiA.  <  Her  Ibnoer  lover,  Sheffield  earl  of  M  uigrave. 
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took  from  her  maternal  care  this  delicate  and  sickly  child,  whom  she 
had  reared  with  extreme  difficulty.  William  ILL  was  only  sedidoiia 
on  two  points:  the  first  was,  how  little  of  the  60,000Z.  per  annum 
allowed  by  the  nation  for  the  use  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  need  be 
paid  for  his  education  and  establishment ;  the  other  was,  that  the  boy 
should  have  no  other  preceptor  than  Dr.  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury 
This  last  was  a  bitter  sorrow  to  Anne,  who  had  the  lowest  opinion 
of  that  person's  disposition;  she  earnestly  entreated  the  king,  and 
prince  George  of  Denmark  joined  in  the  petition,  that  the  instruction 
•  of  her  child  might  be  consigned  to  Dr.  Hooper,  dean  of  Canterbury.' 
The  readers  of  the  life  of  Mary  II.  are  fully  aware,  that  in  what- 
soever esteem  Dr.  Hooper  might  have  been  held  by  such  sons  of  the 
church  of  England  as  archbishops  Sheldon  and  Sancroft,  Isaac  Barrow, 
or  Sherlock,  or  Ken,  he  was  not  quite  so  much  beloved  by  the  Dutch 
king.  In  truth.  Dr.  Hooper,  like  Dr.  Ken,  had  shut  up  doors  with 
him  when  only  prince  of  Orai^e,  and  had  acquired  no  respect  for  his 
character. 

The  princess  Anne  could  not  endurer  patiently  the  appointment  of 
bishop  Burnet  as  her  son's  preceptor.  Her  royal  highness  was  heard  to 
complain,  *'  that  she  considered  such  appointment  as  the  greatest  hard- 
ship ever  put  upon  her  by  the  king,  who  well  knew  how  she  disliked 
Burnet,  and  that  she  was  sure  that  the  king  made  choice  of  him  for 
that  very  reason."  Burnet  was  himself  conscious  of  the  aversion  of 
the  princess,  but  the  king  insisted  upon  the  measure.^  The  bishop  was 
exceedingly  out  of  humour  at  this  time,  "  having  been  disappointed  of 
the  great  see  of  Winchester,"  says  lord  Dartmouth,  "  which  prefer* 
ment  the  king  had  put  at  the  disposal  of  one  of  the  lords  of  the  trea* 
8ury."» 

The  phraseology  of  the  bishop  when  mentioning  his  appointment  u 
remarkable,  as  the  most  extraordinary  specimen  of  egotism  in  our  lan- 
guage :  *  "  I  was  named  by  the  king  to  be  the  duke  of  Gloucester's  pre 
ceptor.  I  used  all  possible  endeavours  to  excuse  myself.  /  had  hithertc 
no  share  in  the  prince's  favour  or  confidence.  /  had  also  become  very 
uneasy  at  many  things  in  the  king's  conduct.  /  considered  him  as  a 
glorious  instrument  raised  up  by  God,  who  had  done  great  things  by 
him.  I  had  also  such  obligations  to  him,  that  /  had  resolved,  on  public 
as  well  as  on  private  accounts,  never  to  engage  in  any  opposition  to  him  ; 
yet  I  could  not  help  thinking  he  might  have  carried  matters  further 
than  he  did,  and  that  he  was  giving  his  enemies  handles  to  weaken  hia 
government.  I  had  tried,  but  with  little  success,  to  use  all  due  freedom 
with  him ;  he  did  not  love  to  be  found  fault  with,  and  either  discouraged 

^  Hooper  MS.,  printed  in  the  Appendix  to         '  Lord  l>artmoQth'a  Notes  to  Baraef  s  Hi» 
Trevor**  William  III.;  likewise  the  Life  of     tory  of  Wb  Own  Time,  voL  iv.  p.  376. 
that  king,  printed  1705,  and  Biog.  Britannica.        *  Ibid. 
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me  with  silenoe,  or  answered  in  such  general  expressions  that  they  sig- 
nified little."  liDrd  Dartmouth,  his  contemporary,  illustrates  this  passage 
by  observing,  that  the  king  **  had  complained  of  bishop  Burnet  breakinji 
in  upon  him,  whether  he  would  or  no,  and  asking  him  questions  that  he 
did  not  know  how  to  answer  without  trusting  hirn  more  than  he  was 
willing  to  do,  having  a  very  bad  opinion  of  his  retentive  faculties.''^ 
The  bishop  describes  how  his  office  of  preceptor  was  finally  arranged. 
**  The  young  duke  of  Gloucester  was  to  live  at  Windsor,  because  it  was  in 
the  diocese  of  Salisbury ;  and  the  bishop  was  allowed  ten  weeks  in  the 
princely  pupil's  vacations,  to  attend  to  the  rest  of  his  episcopal  duties/' 
He  affirms,  that  all  his  endeavours  to  decline  this  advancement  were 
unavailing,  for  the  king  said,  '^  he  could  only  trust  that  care  to  him.*' 
It  is  certain  that  no  other  prelate  was  bound  to  identify  himself  so 
thoroughly  with  the  revolutionary  government  as  Burnet,  and  that,  as 
his  fortune  and  station  wholly  depended  on  its  stability,  king  William 
was  as  certain  that  Burnet  would  brii^  up  the  boy  in  as  utter  hatred  to 
his  grandfather  James  II.,  as  the  regent  Murray  was,  when  he  placed 
Buchanan  as  tutor,  that  he  would  inculcate  in  the  infant  mind  of  king 
James  every  foul  stigma  against  his  mother,  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  The 
motives  of  eadh  appointment  were  similar. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  king  had  appropriated  to  his  own  use  an 
enormous  share  of  the  50,0002.  per  annum  added  by  parliament  to  the 
civil  list  for  the  purpose  of  the  education  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester. 
He  had,  indeed,  retained  the  whole  since  the  peace  of  Ryswick.-  Nor 
could  any  entreaties  of  the  princess  induce  his  majesty  to  allow  more 
than  15,0002.,*  little  above  a  quarter  of  the  sum  he  received  for  the 
establishment  of  the  heir  to  the  British  empire.  From  this  fragment 
the  princess  sohcited  that  a  small  part  might  be  advanced,  that  she 
might  purchase  plate  and  furniture,  needful  for  the  extension  of  her  son's 
establishment.  But  William  III.,  whose  charicter  never  appears  less 
attractive  than  when  he  is  seen  in  history  in  the  act  of  grasping  some 
ill  gotten  peii  or  oiiner,  positively  refused  to  advance  her  a  doit  ;*  yet  the 
princess  Anne  was  prepared  to  submit  to  all  losses,  so  that  her  boy  was 
not  withdrawn  from  her  personal  society  :  besides,  to  smooth  the  other 
hardships,  the  earl  of  Marlborough  was  appointed  bis  chief  governor.  At 
the  first  view,  this  measure  may  appear  rather  extraordinary,  when  the 
indignities  are  remembered  which  had  been  heaped  on  the  princess  Anne 
only  for  her  private  regard  for  Marlborough  and  his  wife;  but  king 
William's  antipathy  to  Marlborough  had  become  modified  since  the 
death  of  queen  Mary.    Most  of  the  real  kingly  functions  were  executed 

1  Lord  Dartmonth's  Notes  to  Burnet's  His-  dowry  of  James  Tl.'s  qneen,  the  otho*  moiety 
tory  of  his  Own  Time,  vol.  iv.  p.  376.  for  the  education  of  the  duke  of  Gloooester. 

2  The  addition  voted  by  parliament  was         *  Conduct  of  the  Dachfiss  of  Marlborough. 
100,0001..  half  of  which  the  English  parlia-         *  Ibid. 
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by  the  junta  of  the  oligarchy,  resembling  the  Venetian  Council  of  Ten : 
a  majority  of  these  persons  were  Marlborough's  old  colleagues,  who  had 
aided  him  in  efifecting  the  revolution.  The  junta  treated  with  him  as 
a  power  who  had,  among  other  advantages,  possession  of  the  mind  and 
will  of  the  princess  Anne,  the  heiress  of  the  crown.  If  king  William 
could  draw  from  the  English  house  of  commons  sufficient  supplies,  he 
cared  little  how  the  English  junta  arranged  for  the  future.  He  had  been 
beard  to  say,  "  Let  all  remain  according  to  my  wish  now,  and  those 
may  have  the  crown  who  can  catch  it  when  I  am  gone."  A  cynic  might 
have  laughed,  and  doubtless  many  did,  at  the  utter  absence  of  all  appre- 
hension by  king  William  and  the  junta,  that  Marlborough  and  the  prin- 
cess Anne  would  act  on  their  avowed  contrition,  to  king  James.  On  the 
contrary,  William  calculated  to  a  nicety  that  Marlborough  would  re- 
nounce and  betray  the  distant  lineal  heir,  and  cleave  to  the  rival 
duke  of  Gloucester,  over  whose  mind  an  empire  would  have  been  esta- 
blished, commenced  in  early  youth.  Such  was  the  secret  spring  of  a  mea- 
sure which  seems,  at  the  first  view,  extremely  inconsistent  with  the 
previous  occurrences  in  the  lives  of  both  the  royal  sisters  Mary  and  Anne. 
So  the  earl  of  Marlborough  was  permitted  by  king  William  to  attend  his 
levee,  June  19  ,1698,  and  kiss  his  hand,'  on  his  appointment  as  governor 
to  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  The  king,  who  was  certainly  no  composer  of 
compliments  in  general,  is  said  to  have  addressed  to  the  object  of  his 
former  contempt  the  following  fine  eulogy  on  this  occasion :  "  My  lord, 
make  the  duke  of  Gloucester  like  yourself,  and  I  desire  no  more."^  King 
William  likewise  nominated  the  new  governor  one  of  the  junta  of  nine, 
called  by  the  people  "  the  nine  kings,"  and  by  the  parliament  "the  nine 
lords-justices." 

William  IIL  did  not  leave  England  for  the  delights  of  his  Loo  palace 
that  year  until  July  20 ;  neither  was  the  establishment  for  the  young 
duke  of  Gloucester's  household  and  education  settled  even  then,  since 
lady  Marlborough  expressly  says  "  that  the  king  took  with  him  a  list  of 
the  young  duke's  intended  officials,  which  he  had,  in  an  access  of 
unwonted  graciousness,  told  the  princess  Aune  to  draw  out  for  his 
approval."  These  are  the  words  of  Sarah  of  Marlborough :  she  had 
every  reason  to  know  the  truth,  with  all  its  minutiaB,  if  she  chose  to 
relate  it  accurately,  and  in  this  instance  her  narrative  is  corroborated  by 
other  contemporaries.  "The  king,"  she  says,  "influenced  by  lord 
Sunderland,  sent  the  princess  word,  *  That  though  he  intended  to  put  in 
all  the  preceptors,  he  would  leave  it  to  her  to  choose  the  rest  of  the 
servants,  except  one,  which  waS  to  be  Mr.  Sayers.'*      The  princess 

1  Jiacpbenon'B  HistoTy  of  Great  Britain.  '  It  will  be  remembered,  in  the  Life  of 

'  Coxe.  and  all  the  biographers  of  the  duke  queen  Mary,  that  she  was,  in  her  noted  visit 

of  Marlborough,  repeat  this  speech.    Had  it  to  Cnuterbury  in  1693,  escorted  by  a  vice* 

erer  been  nttered,  the  duchess  would  never  chamberlain,  quoted  us  Mr.  Sayers 
aave  omitted  it  in  her  Conduct. 
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received  this  message  with  extreme  pleasure,  for  it  was  more  humaDO 
than  aught  that  she  had  been  used  to.  She  immediately  set  herself  to 
provide  proper  persons  of  the  most  consideration  for  the  several  places, 
Mr.  Boscawen '  and  the  sou  of  Mr.  secretary  Vernon  were  chosen  by  her 
royal  highness  to  be  the  grooms  of  her  son's  bedchamber,  and  the  sons  of 
the  earls  of  Bridgewater  and  Berkeley  were  to  be  his  pages  of  honour 
Meantime,  king  William  was  in  no  hurry  to  finish  the  afifair  of  the  duke 
of  Gloucester's  establishment  He  let  lord  Marlborough  know  '  that  he 
would  send  a  list  from  abroad  of  the  servants  he  chose  to  have  in  the 
young  duke's  family ;'  but  he  regarded  not  in  the  least  the  message  be 
had  previously  sent  to  the  princess.  It  was  then  represented  to  his 
majesty,  *  that  the  princess,  upon  the  credit  of  his  first  gracious  message, 
had  engaged  her  promise  to  several  persons  ;  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  bis 
majesty  would  not  give  her  mortification  at  a  time  when  any  trouble  of 
mind  might  do  her  great  prejudice,  as  she  soon  expected  the  birth  of 
another  child.'"* 

The  intelligence  that  his  sister  Anne  was  in  the  hopeful  situation 
which  might  strengthen  the  protestant  interest,  far  from  obtaining  for 
her  the  slightest  indulgence,  appeared  to  a^ravate  the  acerbity  of  the 
royal  temper;  icstead  of  seuxiing  the  complimentary  congratulations 
customary  on  such  occasions,  his  majesty  angrily  exclaimed, — **  Anne 
shall  not  be  queen  before  her  time,  and  I  tuiU  make  the  list  of  what 
servants  her  son  shall  have !" — "  The  king  remained  so  peremptory," 
continues  the  Marlborough,  "that  all  my  husband  could  do  was,  to 
get  young  Keppel  to  try  to  bring  him  to  reason."*  The  favourite 
took  possession  of  the  list  drawn  up  by  the  princess,  and  promised  that 
she  should  receive  from  Holland  a  more  satisfactory  account  of  the 
appointments.  He  exerted  himself  so  zealously  in  the  cause  of  the 
princess,  that  her  own  list  was  returned  to  her  with  but  few  alteral3on& 
The  king  made  lord  Baby's  brother  an  equerry,  and  appointed  to  be 
"  gentlemen  waitars  "  two  or  three  persons  who  had  served  queen  Mary 
II.  in  like  stations,. and  had  pensions  on  that  account ;  "  but,"  adds  lady 
Marlborough,*  "  it  was  to  make  savings  in  regard  to  such  pensions,  that 
king  William  did  so  ungentlemanlike  a  thing  as  to  force  the  princess  to 
fail  in  such  engagements."  The  king  had  evidently,  on  second  thoughts, 
repented  him  of  the  leave  he  had  given  the  princess  Anne  to  choose  the 
attendants  of  her  son,  and  thought  that  he  could  save  all  the  pensioDS 
he  most  unwillingly  had  to  pay  to  his  late  queen's  servants,  by  giving 
them  full  pay  in  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  thus  he 
should  be  able  to  "  cut  off  another  cantle  "  out  of  the  15,0002.  Keppel 
v&ry  sagaciously  proved  to  his  master,  that  by  making  enemies  of  all  the 

1  Pi'obably  the  Eton  boy  who  was  sect  for        >  Condiict  of  the  Dachess  of  MarIlx>Toa|^ 
trom  the  college  by  the  princees  to  play  wltii         »  Ibid. 
ber  8on«  ou  hiii  fint  visit  to  WindBor-castle.  *  Ibid. 
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persons  to  whom  the  princess  would  be  forced  to  break  her  promise,  hii 
saving  would  at  the  end  prove  a  very  dear  one. 

The  poor  princess  Anne,  while  these  disputes  were  in  the  course  of 
settlement  and  progress,  was  forced  to  leave  her  grasping  brother-in-law 
in  fall  possession,  for  at  least  a  year,  pf  the  income  voted  by  parliament  for 
the  use  of  the  duke  of  Grloucester,  as  she  was  unable  to  settle  her  son's 
establishment  until  the  return  of  the  king,  December  17,  1698.  The 
king,  therefore,  really  obtained  a  whole  year  and  a  half s  income  of 
60,000^.,  almost  clear  of  incumbrances,  of  this  allowance,  since  thti 
princess  was  powerless  to  wrest  it  out  of  his  unrighteous  grasp.  Yet 
the  temper  of  the  times  did  not  authorize  William  III.  in  putting  any 
very  remarkable  slight  on  the  princess.  Since  the  peace  of  Ryswick, 
king  William. and  his  English  subjects  had  not  been  on  those  terms 
which  rendered  it  very  safe  policy.  His  principal  vexation  was,  that 
the  English  parliament  insisted  that  his  standing  army  should  be 
disbanded,  and  his  Dutch  guards  sent  out  of  the  country.  William 
tle&ded  in  person  for  the  retention  of  his  guards;  but  finding  the 
parliament  inexorable  he  was  forced  to  yield,  more  than  one  member 
recalling  that  this  was  partly  the  cause  of  his  feither-in^aw's  exile. 
William  remained  in  a  black  sullen  fit  for  many  hours,  without  speaking 
to  any  one;  at  last  he  broke  into  this  exclamation:  *'By  heavens! 
if  I  had  a  son,  these  Dutch  guards  of  mine  should  not  go."  Such 
was  the  only  time  he  ever  was  heard  to  regret  his  want  of  offspring; 
yet,  notwithstanding  all  his  saturnine  gloom,  he  was  fond  of  little  chil- 
dren. An  anecdote  is  extant  of  him,  which  places  this  propensity  in  a 
very  pleasing  light.  One  of  his  secretaries  was  rather  later  than  usual 
in  his  private  closet  at  Kensington,  when  a  tap  was  heard  at  the  door. 
"Who  is  there ?"  asked  the  king.  "  Lord  Buck,"  was  the  answer.  The 
king  rose,  opened  the  door,  and  there  was  displayed  to  view  a  little  child 
of  four  years  old — young  lord  Buckhurst,  the  heir  of  lord  Dorset,  his  lord 
high-chamberlain.  *'  And  what  does  lord  Buck  want  ?"  asked  the  king. 
"You  to  be  a  horse  to  my  coach.  I've  wanted  you  a  long  time."* 
With  a  more  amiable  smile  than  the  secretary  had  ever  supposed  king 
William  could  wear,  his  majesty  looked  down  on  his  little  noble,  and 
taking  the  string  of  the  toy,  dragged  it  up  and  down  the  iong  gallery  till 
his  playfellow  was  satisfied.  It  was  supposed  that  this  was  not  the  first 
game  of  play  he  had  had  with  little  lord  Buckhurst. 

The  first  edition  of  Dryden's  translation  of  the  iBneid  is  somewhat 
oddly  counected  with  the  memory  of  William  III.  Jacob  Tonson,  the 
celebrated  publisher,  designed  that  the  work  should  be  dedicated  to 
Wilham  fll.  Dryden,  who  had  been  deprived  of  his  pension  and 
laoreateship  by  queen  Mary,  swore  that  he  would  rather  commit  hia 
manuscript  to  the  flames,  than  submit  to  pay  that  compliment  to  the 

1  Horace  Walpole. 
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Dutch  sovereign.  He  insisted  on  dedicating  every  canto  to  9  separate 
Mecsenas  of  his  own  among  the  aristocracy.  The  extensive  patronage 
thus  obtained  for  the  work,  induced  the  publisher  to  let  the  poet  have 
his  own  way.  Old  Jacob,  though  baffled,  was  not  foiled,  having  devised 
a  notable  plan  of  outwitting  Dryden,  and  flattering  William  at  the  same 
time ;  for  he  directed  the  artist,  whom  he  employed  to  illustrate  the 
J^lneid,  to  represent  a  lively  portraiture  of  his  majesty  for  the  heau-idM 
of  the  person  of  the  pious  iSneas.  As  the  features  of  the  hero  of  Nassau 
cannot  possibly  "be  mistaken  wherever  they  are  seen,  the  likeness  was 
staring,  and  the  bookseller  rejoiced  in  the  success  of  his  scheme.  As  for 
William  himself,  he  no  more  cared  for  dedications  by  an  English  poet, 
than  he  did  for  compliments  in  Chinese ;  either  way,  it  was  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifiference  to  him.  Not  so  to  Dryden,  whose  intense  displesr 
sure  at  the  sight  of  the  features  of  the  pious  ^neas  ^  vented  itself  in  the 
following  bitter  epigram,  the  more  bitter  because  founded  on  truth : — 

"  Old  Jacob,  in  his  sapient  mood. 
To  please  the  wise  beholders, 
Has  placed  old  Nassau's  hook-nosed  liead 
Oapoor  iEneas'  shouldeirs. 

To  make  the  parallel  hold  tack, 

Methhiks  there's  something  lacUxig. 
One  took  his  father  pick-a-back. 

The  other  sent  his  packing  * 

In  the  course  of  three  or  four  years  after  the  death  of  queen  Mary,  the 
health  of  king  William,  which  had  been  infirm  from  his  infancy,  seemed 
sinking  under  a  complication  of  diseases.  Dr.  Eadclifife,  his  inajest3^8 
physician,  was^one  day  in  attendance  on  him,  when  the  king  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  a  complaint  which  had  attacked  his  legs  ?  "  That  I 
would  not  have  your  majesty's  two  legs  for  your  three  kingdoms,"  was 
the  startling  rejoinder.  King  William  thenceforth  banished  Badcliffo 
from  court,  but  as  the  great  physician  was  a  Jacobite,  it  was  no  punish- 
ment. 

In  the  spring  of  1698  occurred  an  event,  apparently  of  little  consequence 
to  the  princess  Anne,  but  which  subsequently  shook  the  throne  to  which 
she  succeeded.  Yet  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  appointment  of  a 
destitute  servant-maid,  a  daughter  of  lady  Marlborough's  aunt,  to  a 
humble  i30st  in  the  palace  of  the  princess.  Abl<^^ail  Hill*  was  the  name 
of  this  kinswoman  of  the  haughty  favourite,  who  had  been  a  servant-maid 
in  the  house  of  lady  Rivers  of  Cbaiford,  in  Kent.  When  lady  Marl- 
borough was  first  established  at  the  Cockpit,  at  the  time  of  the  marriage 

1  In  the  library  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  plate  in  ivhich  the  pions  ^neas  flgnres,  pre* 

Devonshire,  at  Chiswiclc,  is  a   magnificent  8«>nt8  a  studied  and  staring  likeness  of  king 

copy  of  the  first  edition,  the  subscription  folio,  William, 

adorned  wi(h  all  the  luxury  of  type  and  en-  *  Her  servitude  to  lady  Rivers  is  menttooed 

§  ravings.  On  examination,  this  curious  anec-  by  Ck)xe^  Life  of  Marlborough, 
ote  is  folly  verified  hy  the  fact,  that  every 
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of  the  princess,  a  lady  represented  to  her  that  she  had  near  relations  ^ho 
were  in  the  most  abject  misery.  At  first  the  favourite  denied  that  she 
had  ever  heard  of  such  persons — a  singular  circumstance,  for  most  persons 
in  £imilies,  either  high  or  low,  have  heard  their  aunts  mentioned.  She 
was,  however,  successfully  reminded  that  her  father  s  sister  had  married 
an  anabaptist,  in  ti»de  in  the  city,  who  had  become  bankrupt ;  that 
this  aunt  was  starving,  with  her  husband ;  that  her  two  young  sons 
were  in  rags,  and  her  daughters  were  servant-maids.  The  whole 
of  this  mortifying  detail  had,  perhaps,  been  placed  before  the  proud 
favourite  as  a  rebuke  to  her  arrogance;  fortunately  for  the  afflicted 
persons,  it  impelled  her  to  draw  forth  ten  guineas  from  her  purse  for  the 
relief  of  her  wretched  aunt,  who  expired,  as  did  her  husband,  directly 
after  the  assistance  arrived.  The  appeal  had  not  been  made,  it  seems, 
till  their  last  extremity.  Lady  Marlborough  began  to  consider,  that  to 
canton  tlie  orphans  on  the  public  would  be  more  gratifying  to  her  self- 
esteem,  than  leaving  them  in  the  degree  of  house-maids  and  chamber- 
maids. Abigail  Hill  was  withdrawn  by  her  fortunate  kinswoman  from 
servitude  with  lady  Rivers,  and  given  bitter  bread  as  her  own  nursery- 
maid.* Bitter  indeed  it  must  have  been,  if  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
I  from  a  veiy  pert  letter  of  one  of  her  young  charges,  Anne  Churchill,  in 
I  which  that  vulgar  term  of  reviling,  **  creature,**  as  applied  to  her  cousin, 
;  most  odiously  occurs.  Abigail  Hill,  silent  and  suffering,  became,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  representation  of  Lady  Marlborough,  morose,  misan- 
;  thropic,  close,  and  designing,  and  was  likewise  of  a  temper  so  miserable, 
;  that  it  preyed  inwardly  on  her  health,  so  that  no  change  of  fortune  could 
cheer  her  melancholy.  What  an  autobiography  could  have  been  writ- 
ten by  this  woman!  who  appears  to  have  possessed  the  shy,  proud 
disposition  often  noted  in  persons  who  have  seen  better  days,  and  yet 
have  sunk  to  the  last  wretchedness  to  which  a  virtuous  person  can  fall 
'    —that  of  common  servitude. 

Meantime  her  brothers,  the  ragged  boys — lady  Marlborough  especially 
points  out  their  rags — were  caught  from  the  street,  clothed  and  provided 
for  from  the  rich  harvest  of  patronage  at  the  Marlborough  conmiand 
which  opened  at  the  revolution.  The  elder  Hill  was  placed  in  the 
customs ;  the  younger,  Jack  Hill,  as  a  page  to  prince  Gfeorge  of  Denmark. 
When  the  household  of  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester  was  established, 
lady  Marlborough  slipped  her  cousin,  Mary  Hill,  into  the  snug  place  of 
laundress,  with  200?.  per  annum ;  but  for  her  white  slave,  the  melancholy 
Miperintendent  of  her  nursery,  Abigail,  she  reserved  the  place  of  bed- 
chamber woman  to  the  princess  Anne,  and  thus  was  enabled  to  have  a 
deputy  who  could  perform  all  her  own  offices  when  she  chose  to  absent 
herself,  apprehending  no  danger  of  being  supplanted  by  a  person  so 

Tbe  duchess  of  Uarlborouc^,  in  ber  reyiling  letters,  frequently  speaks  of  her  cousin  oi 
ter  nonery-mBid. 
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reserved  and  nnattractiye.  Abigail  bad  anotber  connection  at  court, 
a  climbing  politician,  by  name  Robert  Harley.  According  to  lady 
Marlborough's  statement  the  father  of  Abigail  Hill  was  in  the  same 
degree  of  relationship  to  Harley,  that  his  wife  was  to  her.  She  adds 
''  that  Harley  never  did  anything  for  his  uncle  or  his  distressed  family, 
or  owned  the  kindred,  till  Abigail  was  likely  to  become  a  prosperous 
gentlewoman." 

Since  the  advancement  of  lord  Marlborough  to  the  high  office  of 
governor  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  his  lady  bad  begun  to  lose  the 
caressing  devotion  she  had  hitherto  manifested  for  the  princess  Anne, 
and  n^yr  and  then  permitted  her  to  taste  a  spice  of  that  audacious  and 
overbearing  arrogance  with  which  she  treated  the  rest  of  her  contempo- 
raries. Sometimes  the  aggrieved  princess  would  let  fall  a  word  or  two 
of  complaint  before  the  sympathizing  and  silent  substitute  of  her 
haughty  favourite.  When  the  princess  found  no  evil  consequences  en- 
sued, that  no  tale  was  carried  to  Abigail's  principal,  and  above  all,  that 
no  gossip  story  was  raised  in  the  court,  the  confidence  was  extended, 
and  spme  condolences  regarding  the  fiery  temper  of  the  "  dear  Mrs. 
Freeman,"  were  received  gratefully,  and  agreed  upon  by  both  with  im- 
punity. Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  intimacy  between  the 
princess  Anne  and  the  humble  Abigail  Hill,  and  such  the  domestic 
politics  of  the  palace  of  St.  James. 

A  few  months'  attention  to  the  studies  prescribed  by  his  right-reverend 
preceptor,  would  have  been  suflScient  to  subdue  the  petulance  and  break 
the  health  of  a  stronger  individual  than  the  little  heir  of  Great  Britain. 
No  more  of  his  lively  sallies  are  reported  after  he  was  consigned  to  the 
tuition  of  Burnet.  There  is  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  prince,  at  this 
period  of  his  existence,  at  Hampton-court :  "  melancholy  seems  to  have 
marked  him  for  her  own."  He  looks  like  a  young  man  of  seventeen, 
too  sensitive  and  delicate  for  this  work-a-day  world :  the  blue  veins  on 
the  fair  high  temples,  the  pearly  complexion,  the  mournful  regard  of  the 
mild  blue  eyes,  and  the  expression  of  premature  care  and  though tfubess 
are  altogether  unlike  the  merry  sprite  described  by  his  faithful  Lewis 
Jenkins. 

I'he  death  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  brother  to  Anne's  consort,  gave 
that  prince  some  share  in  the  troubles  of  this  world,  by  plunging  him 
into  the  deepest  affliction.  Christiem  V.  had  been  loved  by  him  with 
enduring  affection,  which  had  caused  him  to  perform,  when  fighting  by 
his  side,  acts  of  generous  and  romantic  valour,  worthy  of  Bayard  w 
Philip  Sidney.  Probably  it  was  the  esteem  the  Danish  prince  obtained 
in  Europe  for  rescuing  his  royal  brother  from  captivity  by  a  desperate 
charge,  when  taken  by  the  Swedes  at  the  lost  battle  of  Varna,  that 
obtained  for  him  the  hand  of  the  heiress  in  reversion  of  the  British 
empire,  which  the  princess  Anne  then  was.    Prince  George  had,  since  hit 
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Bettlement  in  England,  frequently  visited  his  brother  at  Copenhagen ; 
therefore,  the  love  between  them  had  not  failed  from  entire  absence. 
The  king  of  Denmark  died  *  September  4, 1699.  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark was  in  the  depth  of  his  mourning  habiliments,  and  had  not  mas- 
tered his  sorrow,  when  the  birthday  of  William  III.  occurred,  Nov.  4th  i 
on  this  account,  the  prince  expressed  his  wish  that  his  majesty  would 
permit  the  princess  and  himself  to  congratulate  hiih  without  doffing 
their  sable  weeds,  fancying  that  liberty  might  be  taken,  "because  the 
late  kings,  Charles  11.  and  James  II.,  never  wished  any  persons  in 
recent  mourning  for  their  relatives  to  change  it  for  coloured  clothes  on 
such  occasions.**  King  William*s  ideas  on  the  subject  of  death  and 
*'  mourning  doole,"  were  more  consonant  with  those  of  Henry  VIEI. 
His  Dutch  majesty,  although  king  Christiern  was  a  near  relative  of  his 
own,  and  an  ally  withal,  signified  his  pleasure  that  their  royal  high- 
nesses were  to  visit  him  in  gay  court  dresses,  or  to  keep  away.'  The 
prince  of  Denmark  was  both  angry  and  afflicted  at  this  message. 

Other  causes  of  disquiet  relative  to  the  death  of  the  king  of  Denmark 
were  felt  by  Anne  and  her  spouse.  The  successor  of  Christiern  V.,  his 
son  Frederic  IV.,  had,  in  the  course  of  his  travels  in  France,  visited  St. 
Oermains,  and  in  despite  of  the  rival  interests  of  his  uncle's  consort, 
professed  himself  deeply  interested  in  the  exiled  queen  and  her  children, 
and  withal,  mightily  disposed  to  espouse  their  quarrel  against  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  young  cousin  Gloucester.  An  absurd  dispute  with 
Louis  XIV.  put  a  stop  to  his  enthusiasm.  That  monarch  would  only 
address  his  despatches  to  the  king  of  Denmark  as  "  serenity,**  and  not 
**  majesty  ;**  in  retaliation,  king  Christiern  directed  his  papers  to  the 
majesty  of  France  only  as  **  serenity  ;**  which  proceeding  did  not  pro- 
duce much  serenity  in  the  tempers  of  either  royal  correspondent,  for  the 
king  of  France,  in  a  great  rage,  bade  his  ministers  address  Frederic  IV. 
only  as  vous}  Such  were  the  childish  matters  that  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  sovereigns  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Notwithstanding  the  verbal  skirmish  between  iihii  grand  monargue  and 
the  Danish  king,  the  princess  Anne  and  her  consort  had  the  vexation  of 
finding  that  their  nephew,  Frederic  IV.,  did  his  utmost  against  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  and  consequently  against  the  succession  of  Anne 
Mid  her  son .  Sir  George  Rooke  forthwith  bombarded  Copenhagen  with  the 
English  fleet ;  but  the  king  of  Denmark,  after  the  reverses  he  had  sustained 
from  the  young  Swedish  hero,  Charles  Xn.,  was  compelled  to  make  ^pesuoe. 
William  III.,  when  the  early  successes  of  Charles  were  described  to  him 
by  Keppel,  was  heard  to  say,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  "  Ah,  youth  is  a  fine 
thing!'**     The  family  griefs  and  troubles  detained  the  princess  and 

1  Cthxafi  Life  and  Diary.  edited  by  Christian  Cole,  addressed  to  the  earl 

'  OoDdoct  of  the  duchess  of  MarTborongb.       of  Jersey. 

"  Dnpatches  of  the  eurl  of  Manchebter         *  White  Kennct's  Complete  Hiatory 
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her  consort  later  than  usoal,  in  the  autumn,  at  Windsor.  There  is  no 
notice  in  the  Gazette  or  Postboy  of  their  attendance  at  the  king's  birth- 
day that  year,  1699 ;  therefore  the  prince  and  princess  probably  took 
liis  majesty  at  his  word,  and  kept  themselves  and  their  mourning  from 
the  royal  presence.  At  last,  Dec.  2,  1699,  the  prince  and  princess  of 
Denmark,  with  his  highness  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  came  to  the  palace 
of  St.  James  from  Windsor,  having  eleven  coaches  with  six  horses  each.* 
The  princess  expected  another  accouchement  in  the  spring  of  1700: 
when  she  was  again  destined  to  disappointment ;  her  infant  did  not  live  to 
be  baptized. 

Among  the  few  incidents  which  remain  of  the  residence  of  the  princess 
Anne  at  the  palace  of  St.  James,  is  the  memory  of  a  freak  of  bishop 
Burnet,  who,  it  appears,  united  the  office  of  almoner  to  the  princess  with 
that  of  preceptor  to  her  son,  since  he  usually  preached  at  St.  James's 
chapel.  Here  he  perceived,  or  fancied,  that  the  ladies  of  the  princess's 
establishment  did  not  look  at  him  while  preaching  his  sermons — "his 
thundering  long  sermons,"  as  queen  Mary  called  them;  nay,  bishop 
Burnet  suspected  that  the  ladies  preferred  looking  at  any  other  person. 
He  therefore,  after  much  remonstrance,  prevailed  on  the  princess  Anne 
to  order  all  the  |3ews  in  St.  James's  chapel  to  be  raised  so  high,  that  the 
fair  delinquents  could  see  nothing  but  himself  when  he  was  in  the  pulpit 
The  princess  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  complaint,  but  she  complied 
when  Burnet  represented  that  the  interests  of  the  church  were  in  danger. 
All  traces  of  these  high-panelled  pews  have  long  disappeared  from  the 
royal  chapel ;  but  the  whim  of  bishop  Burnet  was  imitated  in  many 
churches,  which  had  not  been  imtil  then  divided  into  pews.  The 
bishops  and  clergy  of  our  church  at  the  present  day  are,  we  have  heard, 
by  no  means  partial  to  these  high  boxes  as  inducements  to  pious  de- 
meanour. As  for  the  damsels  for  whose  edification  the  lofty  pews  in  St. 
James's  chapel  were  first  devised,  they  were  transported  with  the  utmost 
indignation,  which  was  only  surpassed  by  the  rage  of  the  cavaliers  of  the 
court  and  household  of  the  princess.  One  of  the  courtiers,  supposed  to 
be  lord  Mordaunt,  vented  his  wrath  by  the  composition  of  a  satirical 
ballad  on  the  intermeddling  of  Burnet,  the  gist  of  which  was — that  if  the 
ladies  of  the  princess  had  no  better  reason  to  restrain  their  eyes  from 
wandering  at  church  than  a  pew  higher  than  their  heads,  their  forced 
attention  would  do  little  good.  This  squib  ■  has  some  historical  utility, 
because  it  preserves  the  description  of  the  principal  ladies  domesticated 
with  the  princess  Anne  :— 

«*  When  Burnet  perceived  that  the  beantiflil  dames 
Who  flocked  to  the  chapel  of  holy  St.  James, 
On  their  lovers  alone  their  kind  looks  did  hestow, 
And  smiled  not  at  him  when  he  bellowed  below, 


>  Flying  Post,  Dec  1699 -.CoJlections,  Brit  Museum, 
s  The  earl  of  Osford's  MS.  OoUectiun  of  I  ory  and  Jacubite  versea.— liausdowne  Paper* 
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To  the  prinoeas  he  went* 

With  a  pious  intent. 
This  dangerous  ill  in  the  church  to  prerrent 
•  Oh.  madam,'  he  said,  *our  religion  la  lost. 
If  the  ladies  thus  ogle  the  knights  of  the  UxuO 

Tour  highness  observes  how  I  labour  and  8we«t, 
llieir  alFections  to  raise  and  attention  to  get; 
And  sure  when  I  preach,  all  the  world  will  agree. 
That  their  eyw  and  their  ears  should  be  pointed  at  bb? 

But  now  I  can  find 

No  beauty  so  kind. 
My  parts  to  regard  or  my  person  to  mind; 
Nay,  I  scaroe  have  the  sif^t  of  one  femtaiine  fMN^ 
Bat  those  of  old  Oxford  or  ugly  Argjass. 

Those  sorrowful  matrons  with  hearts  ftiU  of  rotht 
Bepent  for  the  manifold  sins  of  their  youth ; 
The  rest  with  th^  tattle  my  harmony  spoU, 
And  Burliogton,  Anglesey,  Kingston,  and  Boyteb 

Thefa:  minds  entertain 

With  fancies  profime, 
That  not  even  at  churdi  their  tongnes  they  reatraSn; 
Even  Hennlngham's  shape  their  glances  entice^ 
And  rather  than  me  they  will  ogle  the  vice  I  * 

These  practices,  madam,  my  preadiing  disgrace : 
Siall  laymen  ei^oy  the  Just  rights  of  my  place  ? 
Then  all  may  lament  my  condition  so  hard. 
Who  thrash  in  the  pulpit  without  a  reward. 

Therefore,  pray  condescend 

Such  disorders  to  end. 
And  to  the  ripe  vineyard  the  laboorere  send 
To  build  up  the  seats,  that  the  beauties  may  see 
The  iJBoe  of  no  bawling  pretendei  but  me.' 

The  princess,  l^  the  man's  importunity  prest, 
Though  she  laughed  at  his  reasons,  allowed  hla  request, 
And  now  Britain's  nymphs,  in  a  protestant  reign, 
Are  boxed  up  at  prayers  like  the  virgins  in  l^;)ain." 

It  was  provided,  among  the  other  regulations  of  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester's education,  that  four  of  the  governing  junta  should  examine  his 
progress  m  learning  every  quarter.  The  child  had  gone  through  this 
somewhat  arduous  ordeal  in  the  summer  of  1700  with  great  credit'  He 
was  considered  a  prodigy  of  juvenile  attainment,  and  surely  his  mind 
must  have  been  crammed  with  extraordinary  mental  diet,  for  his  answers 
on  jurisprudence,  the  Gothic  laws,  and  the  feudal  system,  perfectly 
utonished  the  four  deputies  from  the  governing  junta.  Nevertheless, 
all  that  the  young  boy  answered  on  these  abstract  subjects  must  have 
been  on  the  parrot  system  of  education,  painfully  committed  to  memory, 
and  pronoimced  without  a  concomitant  idea.  Clear  and  luminous  ideas  on 
jurisprudence,  and  the  diverse  laws  which  the  communities  of  mankind 

*  So  written;  but  periiape  it  meant  the  aooompaoied  \if  quaint  descriptive  rhyniM, 

ovrtien  who  brought  beanties  into  oeldtHity  which  were  repeated  when  the  health  waa 

Br  tMsOng  them  at  their  drinking  orgies  drunk. 

Montago^  lord  Halifax,  had  the  n&mes  of  the  *  The  princess's  vice<hamberlain. 

««vt4)eaaties  written  on  drinking-glaasea,  *  Roger  Ooke. 
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have  agreed  to  observe,  can  only  be  obtained  by  tbe  ezertionfl  ol  riper 
intellect,  as  inferences  drawn  from  the  history  and  statistics  of  vaiioiu 
nations,  aided  by  the  study  uf  their  customs  and  manners.  A  very 
amall  share  of  such  information  appertained  to  the  preceptor;  the 
pupil  was  the  more  to  be  pitied,  into  whose  tender  mind  sapless  and  in- 
comprehensible verbiage  was  unwholesomely  thrust.  The  languages 
and  sciences  to  which  young  Edward  YI.  fell  a  victim  were  infinitely 
preferable,  because  they  were  connected  with  facts  and  ideas. 

A  circumstance  happened,  just  before  the  princess  and  her  household 
left  St.  James's-palace  for  Windsor-castle,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
ultimately  occasioned  very  injurious  effects  on  the  duke  of  Gloucester's 
nealth,  by  removing  from  him  the  ph3'^sician  who  had  successfully  stu- 
died his  constitution  from  his  infancy.  The  princess  Anne  had  always 
been  remarked  for  her  devotion  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  but  as  life 
3dvanced,  her  digestion  weakened,  and  very  often  she  suffered  under  the 
reaction  of  the  stimulants  she  took  to  improve  it ;  she  then  became  low- 
spirited,  and  apprehensive  regarding  her  health.  One  evening  she  sent 
for  the  celebrat^  Dr.  Eadcliffe,  at  an  inconvenient  time,  just  as  he  had 
opened  his  second  bottle  of  sack.  He  affected  disbelief  concerning  the 
illness  of  the  princess,  and  positively  refused  to  prescribe  any  medicine 
for  her,  but  made  her  attendants  put  her  to  bed,  declaring  that  she  would 
be  well  in  the  morning.  In  a  few  days,  he  was  again  summoned,  at 
the  same  inconvenient  hour,  but  he  refused  to  leave  his  bottle.  "  Pooh, 
pooh !"  said  he.  "  Tell  her  royal  highness  nothing  ails  her  but  vapours ; 
she  needs  neither  physic  nor  physician."  The  princess  was,  of  course, 
very  angry,  and  struck  him  off  her  list  of  physicians,*  with  which  Dr. 
Radcliffe  was  much  delighted  ;  for,  as  he  said,  "  he  hated  the  whig 
sovereigns  so  unfeignedly,  that  he  should  certainly  have  the  credit  of 
poisoning  them ;  therefore  he  wanted  none  of  their  custom,  not  he !" 
Kadcliffe  had  been  appointed  medical  attendant  to  the  princess  Anne,  by 
the  king  her  father,  in  1686  ;*  in  fact,  the  hostility  between  the  princess 
and  her  physician  had  commenced  as  early  as  her  flight  from  her  father 
in  1688,  when  the  bishop  of  London  sent  for  him  to  come  to  Nottingham, 
to  see  after  the  health  of  the  princess,  which  showed  some  dangerous 
symptoms.  Radcliffe  indulged  in  much  coarse  vituperation  on  her 
conduct,  and  finished  by  assuring  her  messenger  '^  that  he  would  not 


come.** 


The  princess  Anne  and  her  household  removed  with  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester to  Windsor  before  the  expiration  of  the  month  of  May,  having 
just  distributed  bountiful  alms  to  the  London  poor.  Lord  Marlborough 
and  his  lady  asked  a  long  leave  of  absence  from  the  princess,  and 
hastened  to  hold  a  convention  at  Althorpe  with  the  old,  serpent-like 

1  This  is  one  of  Horace  Walpole's  anecdotes;  it  is,  liesldeBi  related  by  the  biosjatiben  o( 
Radclif&j.  «  Biog.  Brit. 
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politician,  Sunderland.  They  were  joined  in  the  organization  of  their 
family  scheme  by  lord  Godolphin,  whose  only  son  had,  the  year  before, 
married  their  eldest  daughter,  Henrietta.  The  hatred  lady  Marlborough 
had  borne  to  lord  Sunderland  (which,  it  mey  be  observed,  flamed  through 
the  despatches  of  Anne  to  her  sister  Mary  in  1688)  when  they  were 
driving  on  the  revolution,  vanished,  and  the  favourite,  who  had  joined 
with  her  mistress  in  denouncing  him  to  the  late  queen  as  **  the  subtlest 
mrhingest  villain  on  earth,"  now  gave  her  second  daughter  in  marriage 
to  his  eldest  son.  The  princess  Anne  had  previously  portioned  the  eldest 
daughter,  having  humbly  craved  permission  in  the  following  letter : — 

The  Princess  Annb  to  Lady  Mablbobough. 
"  I  have  a  request  to  make  to  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman ;  it  is,  that 
whenever,  dear  lady  Hariote  [Henrietta]  marries,  you  would  give  me 
leave  to  give  her  something  to  keep  me  in  her  thoughts.  I  beg  my  poor 
mite  may  be  accepted,  being  offered  from  a  heart  that  is  without  any 
reserve,  with  more  passion  and  sincerity,  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman,  than 
any  other  can  be  capable  of."  ^ 

The  mite  was  50002. ;  the  same  was  now  given  to  Anne  Ghurchili. 
Thus  did  the  princess  rivet  the  chains,  the  weight  of  which  was  to  crush 
her  ver}'  soul  during  her  remaining  years. 

The  princess  Anne  kept  the  eleventh  birthday  of  her  son,  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  with  great  rejoicings,  little  anticipating  the  result.  The  boy 
reviewed  his  juvenile  regiment,  exulted  in  the  discharge  of  cannon  and 
crackers,  and  presided  over  a  grand  banquet.  He  was  very  much  heated 
and  fatigaed,  and  probably  had  been  induced  to  intrench  on  his  natural 
abstemiousness.  The  next  day  he  complained  of  sickness,  headache, 
and  a  sore  throat ;  towards  night  he  became  delirious.  The  family  phy- 
sician of  the  princess  sought  to  relieve  him  by  bleeding,  but  this  opera- 
tion did  not  do  him  any  good.  There  was  a  general  outcry  and  lamen- 
tation in  the  young  duke's  household  that  he  would  be  lost,  because  Dr. 
Hadcliffe  was  not  in  attendance  on  him,  owing  to  the  affront  the  princess 
Anne  had  taken.  Dr.  Radcliffe  was,  however,  sent  for  by  express,  aud 
though  unwilling,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  come.  When  he  arrived  at 
Windsor-castle  and  saw  his  poor  little  patient,  he  declared  the  miilady 
io  be  the  scarlet  fever.  He  demanded  "who  had  bled  him?"  The 
physician  in  attendance  owned  the  duke  had  been  bled  by  his  order. 
"Then,"  said  Radcliffe,  "  you  have  destroyed  him  ;  and  you  may  finish 
him,  for  I  will  not  prescribe.*'  The  event  justified  the  prediction  of  the 
most  skilful  physician  of  the  age,  but  he  was  as  much  abused  by  the 
people,  who  clung  to  the  last  scion  of  their  native  princes,  as  if  he  had 
wilfully  refused  to  save  the  child.  The  unfortunate  princess  attended 
on  her  djring  child  tenderly,  but  witb  a  resigned  and  grave  composure 

1  Conduct  of  the  Dncfiess  of  Marlborough. 
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which  astonished  every  one.^  She  gave  way  to  no  violent  bursts  of  agony 
never  wept,  but  seemed  oocapied  with  high  and  awful  thoughts.  In 
truth  she  was  debating,  with  an  awakened  conacienoe,  on  the  past,  and 
meditating  on  the  retributive  justice  of  God. 

Lord  Marlborous:h  was  summoned  from  Althorpe  to  the  sick-bed  oi 
his  young  charge,  but  arrived  only  in  time  to  see  him  expire.  The  death 
of  the  young  duke  took  place  July  30, 1700,  five  days  after  his  birthday. 
The  thoughts  of  Anne  were,  at  this  crisis  of  her  utter  maternal  bereave- 
ment, wholly  and  solely  fixed  on  her  Mher.  All  she  felt  as  a  parent, 
reminded  her  of  her  crimes  towards  him.  She  rose  from  the  bed,  where 
was  extended  the  corpse  of  her  only  child,  with  an  expression  of  awe 
and  resignation  on  her  features  which  made  a  solemn  impression  on 
the  minds  of  all  who  saw  her,  and  sat  down  to  write  to  her  Either, 
pouring  out  in  her  letter  her  whole  heart  in  penitence,  and  declaring  her 
conviction  that  her  bereavement  was  sent  as  a  visible  punishment  from 
heaven  for  her  cruelty  to  him.  It  does  not  appear  that  Anne  had  ever 
felt  the  slightest  touch  of  real  penitence  at  any  previous  period.' 
Those  who  judged  merely  by  the  princess  Anne's  outward  demeanour, 
said  that  she  bore  the  death  of  her  son  the  duke  of  Gloucester  with  the 
characteristic  apathy  of  her  nature — ^a  nature  supposed  to  have  been 
devoid  of  the  tenderer  emotions  of  the  female  heart.  But  in  that  dark 
moment,  when  the  object  of  all  her  sinuous  policy  was  in  the  dust,  the 
princess  Anne  felt  a  yearning  and  desire  for  the  sympathy  of  that  injured 
parent  who  had  so  often  mourned  with  her  over  her  blighted  maternal 
hopes  on  former  occasions,*  and  she  despatched  an  express,  but  very 
secretly,  to  St.  Germains  with  her  letter,  to  inform  king  James^  of  thiB 
calamity  that  had  befallen  her  in  the  untimely  death  of  her  son  and  his 
grandchild  the  duke  of  Gloucester. 

Upon  lord  Marlborough,  the  duke  of  Gloucester's  governor,  had 
devolved  the  duty  of  annoimcing  to  William  III.  the  death  of  his 
near  relative.  The  demise  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  took  place  in  July, 
and  the  information  to  William  was  sent  as  soon  as  it  occurred :  his 
majesty  condescended  no  reply.  The  princess  Anne  pertinaciously 
remained  at  Windsor-castle,  although  the  body  of  her  only  child  lay  in 
state  in  the  suite  of  apartments  which  had  been  devoted  to  his  use  there. 
,But  on  August  4,  the  earl  of  Marlborough  and  Mr.  Sayers  escorted  the 
corpse  from  thence  by  torchlight,  through  the  Little- park,  Old  Windsor, 
and  by  Staines,  to  Westminster-hall,  arriving  at  two  o'clock  the  same 

1  Bmliet's  Hist  of  His  Own  Time.  restoration  of  her  brother  if  ever  she  came  ta 

2  Macpherson's  Stuart  Papers.  Her  letter,  the  throne,  and  that  she  wonld  only  accept 
which  seems  to  have  been  dictated  by  sincere  that  dignity  in  trust  for  bim."  Lamberty  aiid 
feelings  at  the  time,  has  not  yet  come  to  Carte  affirm  this,  although  neither  had  the 
light,  yet  its  tenor  is  clearly  to  be  ascertained  slightest  connection  with  the  other. 

in  documeuts  connected  with  the  era.     'I'he         ^  Lamberty's  Memoirs  for  the  Seventeoalh 
princess  positively  promised,  moreover,  "  that      Century,  vol.  1.  p.  121. 
■lie  wciuld  use  her  utmost  Dower  to  effect  the 
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morning.  Close  to  the  hall  is  or  wSpS,  an  antique  chamber  called  '*  the 
prince's  robing-room ;"  it  was  hung  with  black  for  the  reception  of 
GloQoester's  corpse,  where  it  lay  in  state  until  the  night  of  solemn 
interaient,  in  the  vault  near  Henry  VIL's  chapel,  August  9.* 

The  reason  of  king  William's  unexampled  neglect  of  the  communica- 

tioQ  announcing  the  death  of  his  heir  was,  beyond  all  dispute,  because 

the  princess  Anne  had  written,  in  her  grief,  to  her  fathef.     Lamberty, 

the  confidential  secretary  of  Portland  and  William  III.,  thus  declares 

his  knowledge  on  the  subject:  **  The  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  the 

hope  of  the  English,  happening  unfortunately  to  die,  the  princess  Anne 

his  mother,  sent  very  clandestinely  an  express  to  the  court  of  St.  Ger- 

mains,  to  notify  his  death  there.     The  earl  of  Manchester,  who  was 

ambassador  from  England  at  Paris,  and  who  watched  that  court,  was 

idvised  of  it.    He  despatched  his  secretary,  Ghetwynd,  to  Loo,  to  inform 

the  king  of  it.'*     **  It  was,"  pursues  Lamberty,  "  such  a  sort  of  step — so 

contrary  to  what  the  princess  Anne  had  always  shown — ^making  it  appear 

that  she  had  iU  designs ;  afterwards  shown  by  a  secret  writing  which  was 

found  when  she  was  dead.'* '    William's  contempt  of  the  feelings  of  the 

princess  Anne  and  her  consort,  in  regard  to  the  mourning  for  the  young 

prince,  their  son,  though  he  had  always  professed  affection  for  him,  afford 

ooafirmation  of  this  statement.    In  fact,  his  conduct  on  that  occasion 

was  not  commonly  humane,  considering  the  nearness  of  the  relationship 

of  the  boy  to  himself,  independently  of  his  being  the  nephew  of  queen 

Mary. 

No  one  could  be  placed  in  a  more  embarrassing  position,  as  regarded 
royal  etiquette,  than  was  William  III.'s  unlucky  representative  at  the 
court  of  the  most  ceremonious  monarch  in  the  world,  by  the  perversity 
of  his  royal  master  in  giving  him  no  intimation  in  what  manner  he  was 
to  announce  the  demise  of  his  heir.'  In  fact,  William  IIL  was  in  one 
of  his  long'lasting  fits  of  silent  rage,  occasioned  by  the  certainty  of  the 
renewed  communication  between  the  princess  Anne  and  her  father,  nor 
did  he  perceive  any  possible  way  of  awakening  in  her  mind  a  contrary 
interest  to  that  of  her  nearest  relatives.  As  far  as  was  apparent  to  his 
perception,  his  sister-in-law  had  no  object  of  affection  likely  to  stand 
between  the  yearning  of  her  heart  towards  her  &ther,  brother,  and  sister 
in  France.  In  this  he  was,  perhaps,  deceived.  Quiet  and  retiring  as  he 
was,  prince  George  of  Denmark  had  exercised,  from  the  first,  the  most 
unbounded  political  influence  over  his  wife  of  any  person  in  the  world. 
His  religious  feelings  were  far  more  in  earnest  than  those  of  the  king, 
although  he  made  little  show  of  them,  and  had  long  ceased  raising  any 
poUticEiJ  cry  conoeming  his  protestantism.    He  by  no  means  despaired 

4 

1  Roger  Ooke,  and  Tooim's  Ghroaology.  gardlng  Aime  in  tbese  MemoirB  of  Lamberty, 

*  Laniberty'8  Historical  Memoirs,  voL  vlil.     but  not  the  paper  here  alluded  to. 
Moch  cnriinia  information  has  been  found  re-        >  Letters  of  the  earl  of  Mandieatfir,  in  Cole. 
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of  future  offspring,  since  his  princess  had,  within  the  last  few  months^ 
been  the  mother  of  an  infant.  While  prince  George  lived,  king  William 
need  have  had  little  apprehension  of  the  feelings  of  Anne  towards  her  owu 
family  proving  other  than  evanescent ;  unfortunately,  William  hated  and 
loathed  Anne  much,  but  George  still  more,  and  he  could  not  endure  the 
least  communication  with  them  even  when  he  looked  upon  them  as  the 
passive  and  submissive  tools  of  his  despotic  will.  There  was,  assuredly, 
as  shown  on  a  particular  occasion  soon  after,  an  involuntary  yearning  of 
remorse,  and  even  of  unconscious  affection,  in  the  recesses  of  his  heart 
towards  his  uncle  James;  but  no  circumstances,  however  calamitous 
they  might  be,  could  awaken  the  slightest  feeling  of  sympathy  in  him 
for  the  bereaved  parents  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  although  they  had 
reixjatedly  proved  his  most  efficient  allies  in  the  attainment  of  his  desires. 

According  to  the  foregoing  despatch  of  the  English  ambassador  in 
France,  the  exiled  king,  James  II.,  and  his  whole  court  of  St.  Germains, 
were  actually  paying  the  external  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  princely  child  who  was  the  hope  of  protestant  England,  and  whose 
birth  had  been  partly  the  cause  of  keeping  his  young  uncle  the  prince  of 
Wales  in  a  state  of  expatriation,  before  king  William  could  be  induced  to 
acknowledge,  either  to  his  own  or  to  foreign  courts,  that  he  had  ever 
heard  of  his  demise.  Yet  the  injured  son  of  James  II.  had  put  off  his 
sports  out  of  respect  for  the  death  of  his  nephew,  while  William  III. 
refused  to  show  the  least  token  of  concern.^ 

In  token  of  his  own  near  kindred  to  the  princess  Anne,  Louis  XIV. 
professed  himself  ready  to  order  his  court  to  put  on  mourning,  and  to 
assume  it  himself,  for  his  youthful  cousin,  her  son,  as  soon  as  the 
notification  of  his  decease  should  have  been  formally  announced  to  him 
by  the  British  ambassador.  That  unfortunate  diplomatist,  meantime, 
fretted  himself  into  a  fever  from  the  awkward  predicament  in  which  he 
stood  between  William  and  his  successor  Anne,  to  say  nothing  of  his  old 
sovereign,  king  James.  Not  only  was  he  unable  to  signify  the  demise 
of  the  young  prince  to  the  king  of  France,  but  he  was  left  in  uncertainty 
what  he  and  his  suite  were  to  do  about  their  own  mourning  till  the  22nd 
of  August,  when  Mr.  Blathwayte,  William's  secretary  at  Loo,  communi- 
cated his  royal  master's  gracious  pleasure  in  the  following  pithy  terms, 
brought  in  at  the  end  of  various  political  notices  about  foreign  affairs: 
**  Your  lordship  will  have  found  the  news  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester's 
death  too  true.  His  majesty  thinks  that  mourning  for  your  person,  and 
such  as  are  near  you  out  of  livery,  for  three  months,  all  that  need  be  on 
this  melancholy  occasion.*'  *  Anne  and  her  husband  had  written  letters 
themselves  of  formal  announcement  of  their  loss  to  Louis  XIV.,  after 
long  waiting  for  William  to  do  so ;  but  this  only  added  to  the  dilemma 
of  tb^v  ambassador. 


1  Cole's  Memoirs  of  Affairs  of  State. 
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Months,  in  fact,  bad  elapsed  since  the  deaths  and  several  weeks  since 
the  burial,  of  Gloucester,  before  the  king  condescended  to  notice  that  hie 
beir  was  no  longer  in  existence.  No  word  of  human  sympathy,  it  may 
be  observed,  is  vouchsafed  to  the  wretched  mother.     The  original  is  in 

French,  and  is  addressed  to  lord  Marlborough : — 

"Loo,  October,  1700. 
"  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  employ  many  words  in  expressing  my  sur- 
prise and  grief  at  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester.   It  is  so  great  a  loss  to 
me,  as  well  as  to  all  England,  that  it  pierces  my  heart  with  affliction."  * 

Yet  if  it  had  been  sent  by  return  of  post,  there  is  that  touching  hravity 
of  grieved  surprise  in  these  few  words  surpassing  all  courtly  condolence. 
William's  feelings  did  not,  however,  hinder  him  from  sending,  by  the  same 
post,  a  peremptory  order  that  care  should  be  taken  to  cut  off  all  the  salaries 
of  the  duke's  servants,  to  the  very  day  of  his  death.  It  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  the  king's  favourite,  Keppel,  prevailed  on  him  to 
allow  the  payments  up  to  the  Michaelmas  quarter-day  : '  nor  can  there 
be  a  doubt  that  the  sole  consideration  of  the  approach  of  that  pay- 
day induced  his  gracious  majesty  to  write  his  condolence,  for  he  could 
not  cut  off  the  salaries  without  appearing  conscious  that  the  princess's 
son  was  dead.  The  princess  Anne,  shocked  at  the  disgusting  contest 
which  ensued  concerning  the  payment  of  her  lost  child's  servants,  deter- 
mined to  distress  herself  rather  than  cashier  one  of  them.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  parliament  allowed  William  III.  a  sum  for  the  duke  of 
Gloucester's  establishment  more  than  thrice  as  much  as  he  disbursed,  his 
conduct  appears  the  more  revolting.  It  is  said  by  the  same  authority, 
that  he  murmured  not  a  little  at  the  pensions  he  allowed  to  the  old  ser- 
vants of  his  late  queen. 

Once  more  there  was  some  movement  among  the  lower  class  politi- 
cians, who  knew  nothing  of  the  king's  habits  of  life,  to  persuade  him 
into  matrimony  f  but  he  remained,  without  any  such  intentions,  sick 
and  very  sullen  at  Loo.  Towards  the  winter,  his  kinswoman,  the 
electress  Sophia  visited  him  there,  accompanied  by  her  daughter  the 
electress  of  Bradenburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  country  of 
Brandenburgh  into  the  kingdom  of  Prussia :  of  course  the  people  of 
England  supposed  that  the  visit  was  concerning  the  settlement  of  the 
crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  the  next  protestant  heir.  A 
letter  from  the  electress  Sophia  is  existing,  evidently  in  reply  to  a  pro- 
position of  the  kind ;  her  disinterestedness  is  manifested  therein,  since 
she  earnestly  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the  king  the  exi^a- 
triated  prince  of  Wales ;  it  is  officially  addressed  to  Stepney,  one  of  king 
WUliam*8  secretaries  who  had  been  envoy  to  Hanover.^    William,  who 

>  Ooze'f  Life  of  Marlboronc^  from  the  original  FYendu 
*  Obodoct  of  ttae  Ducbeas  of  Marlboron^  '  Biographical  Aneodotef. 
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was  incensed,  showed  his  displeasure  by  pajring  the  electress  only  c  ne 
fonnal  public  visit  on  her  ariival  at  Loo,  and  departed  for  England  the 
next  day — ^not  very  courteously  leaving  her  directly  she  had  commenced 
her  visit  to  him. 

Many  weeks  after  the  funeral  of  her  only  child,  the  princess  Anne 
continued  still  to  reside  at  Windsor-castle,  the  place  where  she  had  seen 
him  expire.    She  had  left  St.  JamesVpalace,  the  previous  May,  a  happy 
ftnd  proud  mother;  she  returned  to  it  with  her  bereaved  consort,  in 
mourning,  childless  and  desolate,  November  25,'  1700.    Her  grief  was 
deep  and  enduring.    Formal  visits  were  exchanged  between  the  princess 
and  William  in.  after  his  return  to  England  in  the  winter  of  1700-1 :  * 
they  merely  observed  the  coldest  terms  of  conventional  civility  in  their 
intercourse.      Scarcely  had  the  bereaved  mother  recovered  from  the 
teasing  and  irritating  series  of  vexations  which  her  cruel  brother-in-law 
contrived  to  mingle  with  her  cup  of  sorrow,  than  she  began  to  experience 
how  much  the  death  of  Gloucester  had  changed  her  worldly  importance, 
even  in  her  own  nousehold.    It  will  excite  no  surprise  in  those  who 
have  followed  the  current  of  her  biography  from  the  first  rise  of  her 
favourite,  when  the  fact  is  shown  that  this  change  was  first  manifested 
to  her  by  the  intolerable  insolence  of  that  most  ungrateful  woman.     Lady 
Marlborough  had  just  formed  the  strongest  alliances,  had  strengthened 
her  hands,  and  prepared  herself  to  rule  imperiously  over  a  monarch 
/ainedntf  as  did  the  "  mayors  of  the  palace"  over  some  king  of  the 
Carlovingian  dynasty  in  France  ;  she  was  an  exulting  mother,  glorying 
in  a  promising  heir,  and  she  had  just  married  her  two  beautiful  girls  to 
the  heirs  of  two  statesmen  of  the  ancient  blood  of  England.    In  the 
contemplation  of  her  boundless  prospects,  lady  Marlborough  wholly  for- 
got what  was  due  to  her  who  had  raised  her.    Anne's  manner  had 
become  more  humble  than  ever  to  her  imperious  ruler,  her  style  in 
writing  lower  in  its  prostration.    When  the  favourite  was  absent,  her 
royal  highness  wrote  to  her  four  or  five  times  every  day.    **  Your  poor^ 
unfortunate^  faithful  Morley,"  was  now  her  form  of  signature,  having 
adopted  the  two  first  epithets  to  mark  her  own  sense  of  her  forlorn  and 
helpless  state  since  Gloucester's  death.*  Whatsoever  wrong  ther princess 
Anne  might  have  done,  nothing  but  unbounded  indulgence  had  ever 
been  shown  by  her  to  Sarah  of  Marlborough;  therefore  a  heart  of  marble 
must  that  person  have  borne,  when  she  added  her  insults  to  the  other 
sorrows  of  the  princess.    From  no  person  did  Anne  receive  such  indica- 
tions that  the  death  of  her  son  had  indeed  reduced  her  to  the  state  of  a 
**  poor  unfortunate,"  helpless  shadow  of  reversionary  royalty,  than  from 
the  graceless  farvenue  whom  she  had  pufifed  up  by  her  own  absurd 
condescensions.    In  fact,  lady  Marlborough's  arrogance  became  absolutely 

1  Flying  Post  newspaper,  Nov.  ITOO :  Brit.         *  Flying  Post ;  Oollections  of  Brit  MiMttvok 
Museum.  *  One  MSS. ;  Brit.  Maseam. 
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maoiaoal,  after  the  prinx^ess  loBt  all  prospect  of  being  otherwise  than  a 
queen  without  heirs.  If  she  had  gloves,  or  handkerchiefs,  or  napkins  to 
present,  in  the  coarse  of  her  official  duty,  lady  Marlborough  was  often 
seen  to  turn  up  her  nose  as  she  presented  them,  and  avert  her  face  as  if 
there  was  something  inexpressibly  disgusting  in  the  person  of  her  too- 
indulgent  friend.  Such  proceedings  could  not  long  continue  imobserved, 
even  by  Anne's  dense  perception,  and  it  was  well  known,  by  those 
skilled  in  the  politics  of  the  backstairs,  that  the  bonds  which  held  her  and 
laily  Marlborough  still  united,  were  only  thoee  of  early  intercourse. 

It  was  mere  accident,  however,  joined  to  lady  Marlborough's  extreme 

^klessness  in  regard  to  the  terms  of  insult  which  she  used  when  not 

immediately  in  the  presence  of  the  princess,  which  revealed  to  her  royal 

highness  the  real  nature  of  her  favourite's  feelings  towards  her.    The 

story  is  but  traditionary,  and  though  generally  known  among  all  ranks 

of  the  people,  has,  perhaps,  never  before  been  circumstantially  related, 

which  it  now  is  from  the  Teminiscences  of  a  venerable  countess,  who  had 

passed  half  a  century  at  the  court  of  her  late  majesty  queen  Charlotte. 

The  tradition  certainly  came  from  Abigail  Hill  herself.    *^  One  afternoon, 

not  many  weeks  after  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  princess 

Anne  noticed  that  she  had  no  gloves  on ;  she  therefore  told  Abigail  Hill, 

who  was  in  attendance  on  her  toilet,  to  fetch  them  from  the  next  room, 

as  she  remembered  that  she  had  left  them  on  the  table.      Mrs.  Hill 

obeyed  her  royal  highness,  and  passed  into  the  next  room,  where  she 

found  lady  Marlborough  seated,  reading  a  letter ;  but  the  gloves  of 

the  princess  were  not  on  the  table,  for  lady  Marlborough  had  taken 

them  up  by  accident,  and  put  them  on.     Abigail  most  submissively 

mentioned  to  her  '  that  she  had  put  on,  by  mistake,  her  royal  highness's 

gloves.' — *  Ah  I'  exclaimed  lady  Marlborough,  *  have  I  put  on  anything 

that  has  touched  the  odious  hands  of  that  disagreeable  woman  V    Then 

pulling  them  off,  she  threw  the  gloves  on  the  ground,  and  exclaimed, 

vidently,  *  Take  them  away  1 '    Abigail  obeyed  silently,  and  retired  with 

her  usual  stealthy  quietude,  carefully  closing  the  door  after  her,  which 

she  had  previously  left  ajar.    When  she  entered  the  room  where  she  had 

left  the  princess,  she  plamly  perceived  that  her  royal  highness  had  heard 

every  word  of  the  dialogue ;  but  neither  discussed  the  matter  at  that 

time,  and  the  incident  rested  a  profound  secret  between  them,  for  it  so 

happened  that  the  princess  had  had  no  one  but  Mrs.  Abigail  Hill  in  the 

mom  with  her.    Lady  Marltx>rough  soon  left  the  adjoining  saloon,  and 

oertainly  remained  for  ever  unconscious  of  what  her  mistress  had  over- ' 

fieard.*' 

Anne  had  hitherto  borne  daily  insults  with  patient  humility,  when 
they  bad  only  cast  contempt  on  her  mental  capacity,  but  this  unprovoked 
manifestation  of  personal  disgust  and  ill-will  she  never  forgot.  The 
whole  story  is  completely  in  keeping  with  lady  Marlborough's  own 
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reoord  of  her  usual  sayings  and  doings ;  it  is  witlial.  In  some  d^ree, 
corroborated  by  the  incertitude  perceptible  in  all  her  subsequent  contests 
with  Ajine,  in  which  she  seems,  in  a  puzzled  manner,  to  seek  for  the 
original  cause  of  ofifence  she  had  given,  without  ever  finding  it.^  Late 
in  life,  she  received  vague  hints  that  the  whole  was  connected  with  some 
story  about  gloves  ;  yet  it  is  evident  that  she  had  not  the  least  clue  to 
the  truth,  as  the  following  passage  appears  in  one  of  her  letters,  dated 
nearly  half  a  century  subsequently :  "  Mr.  Doddridge  writes  a  good 
deal  to  me,  and  expresses  his  satisfaction  at  reading  the  hook  ;^  but  wishes 
I  had  added  more  to  the  clearing  of  my  character,  as  the  king  of  Prussia 
has  written  a  book,  in  which  he  imputes  the  ruin  of  Europe  to  have 
happened  from  a  quarrel  between  queen  Anne  and  me  dbcmt  a  pair  cf 
ghves.  I  did  once  hear  there  was  such  a  book  printed,  and  that  his 
majesty  said  *  that  the  queen  would  have  her  gloves  made  before  mine, 
which  I  would  not  suffer  the  glover  to  do.' "  *  Sarah  of  Marlborough 
proceeds  to  deny  the  story  entirely ;  it  may  be  believed  that  she  was 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  real  incident,  having  forgotten  her  petulant  words 
as  soon  as  uttered,  at  the  same  time  she  was  totally  unconscious  that 
Anne  had  been  within  hearing  of  them.  Her  royal  highness,  contented 
with  the  insight  she  had  gained  by  this  slight  incident  into  lady  Marl- 
borough's real  feelings  towards  her,  never  brought  the  matter  to  discus- 
sion. As  for  Abigail  Hill,  she  was  the  most  silent  and  secretive  of 
human  creatures,  and  in  all  probability  never  detailed  the  anecdote  until 
her  courtly  life  and  all  concerning  it  had  for  ever  passed  away.  Perhaps 
it  is  as  well  to  mention,  that  lady  Marlborough's  disgust  and  loathing  at 
having  touched  the  gloves  of  the  princess  Anne  had  no  rational  founda- 
tion, excepting,  perhaps,  some  degree  of  feminine  envy  of  the  chief 
beauty  her  royal  highness  possessed.  The  hands  and  arms  of  Anne 
were,  like  those  of  her  mother,  very  fine,  and  considered  the  most  perfect 
in  Europe,  in  regard  to  delicacy  and  form. 

At  this  period  was  renewed  the  extraordinary  offer  of  adoption  of  the 
son  of  James  II.  by  William  III.,  which  had  formed  one  of  the  secret 
articles  of  the  peace  of  Ryswick ;  it  is  well  enough  known  to  be  men- 
tioned in  all  histories,  even  in  those  which  asserted  the  most  strenuously 
the  fiction  that  this  unfortunate  prince  of  Wales  was  not  the  son  of  his 
own  mother.  Perhaps  the  justice  of  the  step  urged  on  the  Orange  king 
by  Sophia  of  Hanover,  at  the  period  of  her  recent  visit  at  Loo,  had  dwelt 
on  his  mind  when  decay  and  death  drew  near.   Sophia  had  known  William 

1  An  erroneous  version  of  this  Incident  was  on   lady  Masbam's   gowm    by   an  affected 

current  in  France,  and  is  thus  recorded  by  mistake,  change  the  destinies  of  Europe." 
Vultaire.     After  speaking  of  the  insolence         '  Condact  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough 

of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  to  her  royal  printed  in  1742.    By  the  "book,"  Doddridgt 

benefactress,  he  says.  "  A  pair  of  gloyes  of  means  "  the  Conduct." 
a  particular  fashion,  which  she  refused  the         -^  Correspondence  of  the  Duchess  of  Marl* 

queen,  and  a  jar  of  water  that  she  let  fall  borough.    i{\  MS.,  in  Coxc's  Colleetiou. 
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^m  his  youth,  had  carried  him  in  her  arms  in  his  infancy,  and  seen  him 
daily  in  his  boyhood,  when  she  lived  with  her  mother,  the  queen  of  Bohe- 
mia, at  the  Hague.  Many  circumstances  combined  to  sway  the  mind  oi 
William  towards  his  unfortunate  kinsman ;  his  failing  health,  likewise  the 
movements  of  an  awakened  conscience,  which  from  time  to  time  are  seen 
to  glimmer  through  the  anecdotes  his  contemporaries  have  preserved  of 
him,  and  above  all,  his  abhorrence  of  the  princess  Anne,  his  hatred  to  her 
husband,  and  his  ardent  wish  to  exclude  her  from  the  succession.  Either 
tho  "  Jacobite  letters,"  as  they  are  called,  of  the  high-minded  electress, 
or  some  opinion  of  hers  that  had  transpired  about  the  .period  of  her  visit 
to  Loo,  had  inspired  Anne  with  the  greatest  apprehension  concerning  her^ 
and  bad  exasperated  lady  Marlborough  into  excessive  enmity,  which 
exhaled  in  unlimited  abuse.  Sophia  openly  avowed  that  the  young  son 
of  James  II.  had  been  atrociously  injured  by  the  calumnies  on  his  birth, 
and  that,  deeming  him,  as  she  did,  a  true  representative  of  the  elder  line 
of  her  illustrious  ancestors,  she  nobly  considered  that  he  had  a  right,  as 
a  free  agent,  to  renounce  at  once  the  crowns  of  his  kingdoms,  and  the 
liturgy  of  the  church  of  England  as  a  Roman  catholic,  before  he  ought  to 
be  superseded  by  her  son  or  grandson.  Now,  while  3'^oung  James  was 
branded  as  a  spurious  child,  he  could  not  exercise  that  free  will.  The 
electress  well  knew  that  this  stigin^  was  thrown  upon  him  by  the  con- 
nivance of  the  princess  Anne  and  her  favourite,  Sarah  of  Marlborough. 
The  renewal  of  William's  offered  adoption  of  the  exiled  prince  occurred 
directly  after  the  visit  of  the  electress  to  him  at  Loo,  but  no  little  diffi- 
culty presented  itself  as  to  how  the  English  people  were  to  be  induced  to 
for^o  the  prejudices  which  had  been  so  carefully  inculcated  concerning 
this  prince.  The  public  pulse  was  felt,  and  preparation  was  made  for 
the  change,  by  songs  written  to  the  old  English  tunes  prevalent  from  the 
days  of  the  Piantagenets.  The  venal  pen  of  the  song-poet,  D*Urfey,  was 
put  into  requisition  by  the  ministry  of  William  HI.  in  1701.  Just  at 
the  period  when  the  reports  were  popular  and  prevalent  that  king  Wil« 
liam  meant  to  adopt  the  son  of  his  uncle,  the  whig  songster  favoured  the 
public  with  the  following  lay  of  his  own  devising,  adapted  to  the  metre 
and  tune  of  the  poprilar  old  English  melody  of  "  Gillian  of  Croydon,"  the 
original  of  which,  perhaps,  dates  as  far  back  as  the  frolicsome  ^days  of 
prince  Hal.  As  Jacobite  lyrics  have  been  quoted,  it  is  but  fair  to  give 
specimens  of  the  poetic  powers  of  the  opposite  party : — 

"  Strange  news,  strange  news  the  Jacki  *  of  the  city 
Bbve  got^''  cried  Joan,  "  but  we  mind  not  tales. 
That  our  good  king,  through  wonderful  pity. 
Will  leave  bis  crown  to  the  prince  of  WdUi, 
That  peace  may  be  the  stronger  still. 
And  that  they  no  longer  may  rebeL 


t  The  Jaoobttes  are  always  called  **  Jacks  "  in  the  political  slang  of  that  di^. 
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•  Ptah  I  118  a  Jest,'  cri«d  Gillian  of  Croydoo^ 

Gilliaii,  fair  GKlliaD,  bright  Gillian  of  Croydoo. 

'  Take  off  your  glass !'  cries  Gillian  of  Croydmi — 

*  Here's  a  health  to  our  master  Will  !"*  & 

Some  hints  bad  actually  transpired  among  the  people  of  the  adoption 
offered  by  William  III.  at  the  peace  of  Ryswick ;  that  such  proposal  was 
made,  is  equally  mentioned  by  the  royal  historiographer  of  his  own 
times  (James  II.),  and  the  whig  writers.  King  James  positively 
refused  to  confide  his  son  to  his  own  nephew,  as  he  himself  records  in 
his  autobiography,  which  is  in  complete  coincidence  with  TindaPs 
printed  history.'  James  dwells  as  much  on  the  impossibility  of  trust- 
ing the  life  of  his  child  with  William  III.,  as  he  does  on  difference  of 
religion. 

The  princess  Anne  had  scarcely  laid  aside  her  mourning  for  her  only 
child,  when  the  death  of  her  father  caused  her  to  resume  it.  Mary  Bea- 
trice of  Modena,  the  widow  of  her  father,  wrote  to  her,  in  compliance 
with  his  death-bed  injunction,  communicating  his  paternal  forgiveness 
and  charging  her,  on  his  blessing,  to  make  reparation  to  her  brother  for 
the  injury  she  had  done  him.  If  Anne  ever  replied  to  this  letter,  her 
answer  will  be  found  among  the  sealed  documents  of  the  royal  Stuarts 
in  her  majesty's  collection  at  Windsor.  It  was  probably  the  letter  of  the 
royal  widow  of  James  II.  which  is  mysteriously  alluded  to  in  the  follow- 
ing passage:' — "It  was  commonly  reported  at  this  juncture,**  says  a 
contemporary,*  "  that,  on  his  death-bed,  king  James  charged  his  daughter 
not  to  accept  the  crown  at  the  death  of  William,  but,  as  she  was  child- 
less, to  make  way  for  her  brother ;  and  that  king  William  demanded  to 
see  this  letter,  which  Anne  refusing  to  show  him,  he  vowed  that  he 
would  do  the  utmost  to  exclude  her  from  the  succession.  It  was  averred 
that  papers  to  this  effect  were  found  in  king  William's  closet.  The 
house  of  lords  thought  proper  to  inquire  into  this  report,  and  pronounced 
it  unfounded,  and  that  its  repetition  was  acandcUum  magnatum,^  The 
demise  of  her  father  gave  Anne  no  apparent  sorrow,  or  her  feelings 
would  not  have  been  made  a  question  by  a  contemporary  who  narrowly 
watched  her,  and  who  had,  at  the  same  time,  a  relative  domesticated 
near  her  person.*  *'  How  far  the  death  of  her  father,  king  James,  affected 
the  princess,"  says  Roger  Coke,  "  I  never  could  tell."  He  thought  it 
needful,  however,  in  his  history,  to  make  an  apology  for  her  going  in  black 
for  her  unfortunate  father,  by  saying,  "  that  decency  and  custom  obliged 
her  to  do  so ;"  and  adds,  **  that  she  was  actually  in  mourning  for  him 

1  William  IIL    Gillian  was  a  Mr  hostess  deceive,        *  MaqthersonlB  Stuart  Fapen. 
of  Croydon  in  ancient  times.     D'Urfey  has        ■*  Roger  Coke. 

another  of  these  Gillian  parodies  on  Anne's         *  See  Life  of  Maiy  Beatrice  of  Modena. 
accession,  the  refhdn  of  which  is,  "  Here's  a         *  Thomas  Ooke,  who  was  in  the  household 

health  to  our  mistress  Nan."  of  the  princess  Anne.    We  shall  afterwards 

3  Tindal's  Continuation  of  Rapin,  p.  SIO,  find  him  in  the  important  ofBoe  of  her 

date  If  01-2.    Cunningham  mentions  this  step  obamberlain. 
of  William  HI.,  bat  eacmei  it  (U  done  U> 
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when  she  ascended  the  throne."  As  a  preparation  for  that  event,  which 
the  failing  health  of  king  William  proved  could  not  be  very  distant,  the 
princess  Anne  commenced  the  study  of  history — a  science  inconsistent 
with  a  brain  preoccupied  with  cards,  court  gossip,  and  trifling  forma- 
lities of  etiquette.  The  princess  soon  became  fatigued  with  her  new 
studies,  and  reverted  to  her  former  occupations. 

When  the  news  of  the  death  of  James  II.  arrived  in  London,  public 
curiosity  was  greatly  excited  regarding  the  cognizance  which  would  be 
taken  of  it  by  his  nephew  and  daughter.  King  William  was  absent  at 
Loo,  entertaining  as  his  guests  the  duke  of  Zell  and  his  young  grandson,^ 
(afterwards  George  II.)  Since  the  firm  refusal  of  James  II.  to  let  him 
have  the  young  prince  of  Wales  for  his  heir,  William  had  ostentatiously 
patronized  the  young  German  prince  as  the  reversionary  heir  of  Great 
Britain,  he  was  the  son  of  the  hereditary  prince  of  Hanover  (George  I.), 
and  the  wretched  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Zell,  Sophia  Dorothea.  They 
were  present  when  the  news  was  brought  to  William  of  the  demise  of  his 
loQg-sufifering  uncle,  James  II.  It  seemed  as  if  the  message  of  foi^veness 
sent  by  James  II.  to  "  his  son,"  William  of  Orange,  had  been  one  of  those 
awful  summonses  from  the  injured,  of  which  such  wondrous  tales  are 
told  in  the  histories  of  the  middle  ages.  William  heard  it  at  his  dinner- 
table  at  Loo,  with  flushing  cheek  and  down-cast  eyes ;  then  pulled  his 
hat  over  his  brows,  and  sat  in  moody  silence  the  livelong  day.'  If  he 
were  wrestling  with  a  yearning  heart,  which  told  him  that  his  earliest 
friend  and  nearest  relative  was  gone  where  treachery  could  never  flnd  him 
more,  he  won  the  victory,  as  the  subsequent  attainder  of  his  young 
cousin,  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  fully  proved ;  but  from  the  afternoon 
when  he  heard  of  his  uncle's  death,  William  of  Orange  never  looked  like 
a  man  long  for  this  world.  Yet  he  was  full  of  schemes  for  new  wars  and 
slaughters,  luckless  as  he  ever  was  in  battle  when  opposed  by  any 
species  of  equal  force :  he  only  seemed  to  live  when  homicide  was  around 
him.  Among  other  embarrassments  to  the  mind  of  William  III.,  was 
whether  he  should  go  in  mourning  for  his  uncle :  this  was  not  decided 
when  his  minister,  Auverquerque,  wrote  to  England  concerning  the  news, 
**  forbidding  new  clothes  to  the  royal  livery-servants  at  Hampton-court 
until  the  king's  pleasure  was  known."  ^  As  James  II.  had  worn  no 
mourning  for  the  death  of  his  daughter  Mary,  and  prevented  a  court- 
mourning  for  her  in  France,  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  when  it  was 
fomid  that  king  William  assumed  sables  for  his  uncle,  not  only  on  his 
own  person,  out  his  footmen  and  coaches  were  clad  in  the  same  hue. 
He  intimated  that  he  did  not  expect  the  nobles  and  court  of  England  to 
do  the  same.^    Fashion,  however,  made  his  subjects  imitate  the  proceed- 

^  OorreqioiideDoe   of    Lawrence    earl    of  Eocbester;  letter  dated  Sept.  16  (o.8.>  1701. 

Bochester;  letter  dated  Sept.  16  (o.&)  If  01.  *  Ibid.,  p.  28S.    Dangean  and  the  dake  de 

'  DangeatL  St.  Simon  declare  that  William  wore  tioleC  af 

'  CorrespoBdenoe    of    Lawrence  earl    of  mourning  ft>r  hii^  uncle. 
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ings  of  himself  and  bis  **  sister  Anne  ;**  therefore  the  outward  token  of 
respect  was  almost  universally  paid  by  all  ranks  of  the  people  to  the 
memory  of  king  James,  for  the  princess  Anne  went  through  all  the 
black  pageantry,  as  if  she  had  meant  to  be  considered  as  a  modem 
Cordelia.  Her  intention  of  going  into  mourning  was  announced  in  the 
Grazette  of  September  13.  St.  James's  chapel  and  palace  were  hung  with 
black.  Anne  appeared  in  all  the  paraphernalia  of  filial  woe  at  chapel  the 
Sunday  after  the  news  of  her  father's  death  reached  London.  The 
establishment  of  the  queen-dowager,  Catharine  of  Braganza  (still  re- 
tained at  Somerset-house),  and  all  the  individuals  in  her  service,  assumed 
mourning,  by  the  orders  of  the  dowager's  chamberlain,  lord  Feversham. 
In  short,  the  mourning  in  England  for  the  exiled  sovereign  was  a  general 
fsishion. 

The  career  of  William  III.  was  very  brief  after  this  event.  His 
asthma  increased :  he  felt  the  decay  of  the  feeble  body,  which  the  active 
mind  disavowed.  He  consulted,  under  feigned  names,  all  the  most  noted 
physicians  in  Europe, — and  among  the  rest  the  celebrated  Pagon,— 
assuming  the  character  of  a  cure.  Fagon,  who  was  the  &vourite  physician 
of  Louis  XIY.,  seems  to  have  suspected  the  real  rank  of  his  patient ;  he 
inexorably  sent  word  to  the  cur^^  "  that  he  must  prepare  himself  for 
death,"  The  bad  news  augmented  the  malady.  William  III.  consulted 
him  afresh,  under  a  new  name.  The  skilfal  Fagon  recognised  the  case 
of  the  pretended  cur^:  he  changed  not  his  opinion,  but  conveyed  it  in 
more  considerate  terms.  He  prescribed  for  him  medicines  likely  to 
alleviate,  if  not  to  cure.  The  remedies  were  follow^,  and  some  relief 
experienced  ;  but  the  time  had  arrived  when  William  was  compelled  to 
feel  the  nothingness  of  this'  world,  in  the  midst  of  his  new  projects  for  a 
general  war.  He  came  to  England  as  usual  at  the  end  of  October,  his 
first  care  having  been  to  open  his  parliament  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
measures  for  attainting,  his  uncle's  orphan  child,  the  young  James 
Stuart,  and  his  widowed  mother  likewise,  and  to  set  every  means  in 
agitation  to  induce  the  English  nation  to  fiame  into  war. 

In  regard  to  the  attainder  of  her  young  brother,  and  of  her  step-mother, 
Mary  Beatrice,  there  is  no  other  evidence  that  the  measures  were  instigated 
by  Anne  than  the  assertion  of  one  of  Louis  XIV.'s  ministers,  Bangeau,' 
corroborated  by  the  fact,  that  her  friends  were  among  the  roost  persever- 
ing in  the  house  of  lords  in  their  persecuting  bills  against  the  unfortunate 
widow  of  James  II.,  which  the  house  of  commons  threw  out  as  inde- 
fatigably  as  they  were  presented  under  new  forms.*  The  same  house  of 
commons  was  then  employed  in  tearing  from  William  III.'s  favourites 
the  enormous  grants  v^ith  which  he  had  invested  them.  Lady  Orkney 
(Elizabeth  Villiera)  entered  into  treaty  with  the  friends  of  the  princess 
Anne,  and  promised,  that  if  she  might  be  permitted  to  keep  her  spoil, 
1  Dangeaa's  Memoirs,  •  *  Ralph's  Histoiy,  last  pages  of  toL  UL 
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she  would,  by  her  influence  with  the  king,^  obtain  the  expulflion  of  their 
great  enemy,  lord  Somers. 

King  William  seldom  came  to  London  during  the  winter  of  1701. 
He  felt  convinced  that  death  was  at  hand;  yet  he  still  mounted  his 
horse  for  his  favourite  diversion  of  hunting,  or  rather,  what  we  should 
call  in  the  present  day  coursing.  The  following  extract  from  an  official 
.etter  of  his  to  lord  Portland,  dated  from  Windsor,  displays  the  keen 
relish  he  derived  from  the  pursuit  of  his  favourite  amusement : — **  I  am 
hunting  the  hare  every  day  in  the  park  with  your  dogs  and  mine.  The 
rabbits  are  almost  all  killed,  and  their  burrows  will  soon  be  stopped  up. 
The  day  before  yesterday  I  took  a  stag  in  the  forest  with  the  prince  of 
Denmark's  hounds,  and  had  a  pi-etty  good  run  as  far  as  this  villanous 
country  permits.*'*  King  William's  epithets  touching  England  and 
the  English,  contrast  somewhat  forcibly  with  the  adoration  with  which 
pohtical  literati  affect  to  regard  him.  His  abhorrence  of  the  land  he  ruled 
was  not,  however,  founded  on  moral  detestation  of  its  vilest  diversions 
in  the  worst  of  which  he  partook  with  relish.  His  own  letters  convict 
him  as  the  desperate  gambler,  Lamberty  has  described  him  to  be ;  and 
count  Tallard,  the  French  ambassador,  mentions  some  of  his  doings: 
"  On  leaving  the  palace,  king  William  went  to  the  cock-fight,  whither  T 
accompanied  him.    He  made  me  sit  beside  him." 

The  king  came  but  on  council-days  to  Kensington-palace,  and  kept 
himself  as  much  as  possible  in  retirement  at  Hampton-court,  where  his 
time  was  spent  superintending  the  digging  of  the  ugly  longitudinal 
canals  with  which  he  was  cutting  up  the  beautiful  lime-tree  glades 
planted  by  his  grandsire,  Charles  I.,  in  the  Home-park,  rendering 
Hampton-court  as  like  a  Dutch  hof  as  possible,  both  in  aspect  and 
atmosphere.  It  was  in  the  gardens  of  Hampton-court  that  he  confided 
to  lord  Portland  his  positive  conviction  that  he  should  not  survive  till 
the  end  of  1701 ;  but  he  charged  him  "not  to  mention  it  to  any  one, 
lest  the  war  should  be  prevented."'  When  in  London  for  a  few  hours, 
the  king  usually  dined  with  his  favourite,  Keppel,  at  his  lodgings  in 
Whitehall,  the  Cockpit,  where  the  business  of  government  was  carried  on. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention,  briefly,  the  circumstance  which  plunged 
Europe  into  a  war  that  was  deeply  connected  with  the  future 
disquiet  of  the  princess  Anne.  Don  Carlos  II.,  the  imbecile  and 
invalid  king  "of  Spain  and  the  Indies,*'  had  sunk  into  a  premature 
grave,  leaving  no  children  to  inherit  his  dominions.  The  lineal  heir  was 
the  dauphin  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  young  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  by 
his  queen-consort  the  infanta  of  Spain,  Maria  Teresa.  William  III.,  as 
the  generalissimo  of  the  emperor  and  the  confederated  princes  of 
Germany,  determined  to  oppose  this  inheritance ;  and  under  the  plea 

1  BibL  Birch.  4234.      KS.    Blognt^ilcal        *  Grfanblofb  Letters  of  Wiliiam  IJL,  Ike 
Aaeodotes.  *  Wliite  Kennet's  Histoiy. 
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that  Louis  XIV.  would  become  too  powerful  by  his  influence  over  his 
grandson,  they  formed  a  coalition  to  divide  the  dominions  of  Spain  in 
three  parts,  of  which  England  was  to  take  one  share,  Austria  another, 
and  Holland  a  third.^  Such  was  the  precedent  of  the  partition  of 
Poland,  which  was  actually  effected  at  the  end  of  the  same  century. 
The  English  parliament  strongly  opposed  the  Spanish  partition  as 
soon  as  the  design  was  known,  expressed  horror  at  the  iniquity,  and 
wanted  to  impeach  the  contrivers.  Another  plan  had  then  to  be  formed 
in  order  to  raise  effectually  the  tocsin  of  war,  and  this  was  to  plaoe 
Charles  of  Austria,  the  brother  of  the  emperor,  on  the  throne  of  Spain, 
as  the  next  male  heir.  The  Austrian  prince  was  about  twenty-three, 
while  young  Philip  of  France  was  a  minor.  Moreover,  as  in  the  present 
day,  the  northern  half  of  Spain,  the  Basques,  the  Catalans,  and  Arra- 
gonese,  were  loth  to  acknowledge  the  line  of  the  female,  till  every 
male  heir  failed.  The  allies,  therefore,  took  advantage  of  internal 
division  to  foster  a  civil  war  in  Spain ;  the  north  declaring  for  the  heir- 
male  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  Charles  of  Austria,  while  the  south  of 
Spain  remained  loyal  to  the  next  heir  of  Isabel  of  Castile,  Philip  of 
France.  The  valuable  prize  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  was  situated 
conveniently  to  be  fought  for,  between  the  confederated  armies  of  Eng- 
land and  Germany  and  the  military  power  of  France  :  it  had  been  the 
object  of  all  William's  battles  and  sieges  for  nearly  thirty  years.  It 
was  to  prove  the  fighting-ground  of  Mariborough's  fruitless  victories. 
After  William  IIL's  partition-scheme  had  sunk  amid  the  execrations  of 
all  who  were  expected  to  be  concerned  in  it,  the  object  for  which  Eng- 
land was  to  be  induced  to  enter  into  war  seems  indistinct.  A  rich  slice 
of  the  Netherlands,  howsoever  dishonest  the  acquisition  might  have 
been,  was  something  tangible ;  but  to  win  the  Netherlands  for  Charles 
of  Austria,  if  more  morally  honest,  was  a  very  Quixotic  excuse  for 
manslaughter  by  wholesale.  A  real  historian  must  repudiate  with  scom 
the  false  plea  of  religious  warfare,  the  alleged  support  of  the  protestant 
cause  against  Roman  catholic  cruelty,  clearly  because,  with  all  his  bigotry, 
Louis  XIY.  was  a  less  culpable  bigot  than  any  prince  of  the  Spanish- 
Austrian  line  ;  and  the  worst  persecutions  of  protestants  in  France  had 
not,  in  the  worst  of  times,  equalled  the  common  proceeding  every  year 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  William  III.  had  amused  and  gratified  his 
departing  spirit  by  laying  the  train  for  this  European  conflagration, 
which  only  waited  the  usual  campaigning  season  to  burst  into  a  blaze. 
Thus,  without  the  least  bellicose  propensities  on  her  own  part,  every 
circumstance  tended  to  make  foreign  warfare  and  the  reign  of  Anne 
commence  simultaneously. 

1  This  sdbeme  was  pecnliurly  nniighteous  realm  that*  had  so  long  paid  him  with  her 
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King  William  rode  into  the   Home-park  at  Hampton-court,  the 
morning  of  February  21,  to  look  at  the  excavation  making,  under 
his  directions,    for    a    new  canal,  which    was  to    run    in    another 
longitudinal  stripe,  by  the  side  of   that    which  now    deforms   the 
vista  and  injures  the  air  of  Hampton-court  gardens.     His  majesty 
was  mounted  on  Sir  John  Fenwick's  soiTel  pony,  when,  just  as  he  came 
by  the  head  of  the  two  canals,  opposite  to  the  Rangei's-park  pales,  the 
sorrel  pony  happened  to  tread  in  a  mole-hill,  and  fell.    Such  is  the 
tradition  of  the  palace^  and  it  must  be  owned,  that  after  a  careful 
examination  of  the  spot,  the  author  prefers  its  adoption  to  the  usual 
assertion  of  historians,  "  that  the  king's  pony  stumbled  when  he  was 
returning  from  hunting,"  especially  when  the  mischievous  effects  of  the 
subterranean  works  of  moles  in  that  soil  are  remembered ;  for  an  officer 
of  rank,  who  resides  in  the  vicinity,  asserted  that  he  had  twice  met  with 
accidents  which  threatened  to  be  dangerous,  owing  to  his  horae  having 
plunged  his  fore-foot  to  the  depth  of  more  than  fifteen  inches  in  a  mole- 
hill at  Bushy-park  and  the  Home-park.    There,  too,  may  be  seen  the 
half-excavated  canal,  which  has  remained  without  water,  and  in  an 
unfinished  state.      The  account  that  the  king  himself  gave  of  his 
accident  agrees  with  the  Hampton-couit  tradition.      "Riding  in  the 
park  at  noon,"  he  said  to  Dr.  Bidloo,  "  while  I  was  making  my  horse 
change  his  walk  into  a  gallop,  he  fell  upon  his  knees.     Upon  that  I  meant 
to  raise  him  with  the  bridle,  but  he  fell  forwards  to  one  side ;  so  I  fell 
with  my  right  shoulder  on  the  ground.    'Tis  a  strange  thing,"  added  his 
majesty,  musingly,  "for  it  happened  on  smooth  level  ground."^    King 
WilliMn  thus  took  his  death-hurt  within  sight  of  the  entrance  of  Hamp- 
ton-court palace.    From  the  first  weeks  of  his  arrival  in  England,  he  had 
always  had  plans  in  agitation  to  make  that  favourite  seat  of  his  royalty 
as  diflferent  in  outward  semblance  as  possible  to  its  aspect  when,  in  his 
youth  he  had  visited  his  uncles  there.    He  was  occupied  in  the  same 
object  when  the  accident  he  thought  so  utterly  unaccountable  befell  him. 
The  workmen  employed  on  the  neighbouring  excavation  raised  the  over- 
thrown monarch,  and  assisted  him  to  the  palace.    He  affirmed  that  he 
was  very  slightly  hurt ;  but  Eonjat,  his  surgeon,  who  was  there,  found  he 
had  broken  his  right  collar-bone.  On  what  trifles  do  human  plans  and  pro- 
jects depend !    What  mean  agency  is  sufficient  to  tumble  the  ambitious 
schemes  of  military  pride  and  glory  literally  in  the  very  dust !    The 
purblind  mole,  that  was  obeying  the  first  call  of  spring  to  repair  his  for- 
tification and  set  his  subterranean  house  in  order,  did  what.  Louis  XIV. 
and  all  his  engineers  never  could  effect :  he  prevented  William  HI.  from 
heading  Europe  in  battle-array  against  France.    The  angry  Jacobites 
kms^d  more  than  one  circumstance  of  exultation  in  this  accident  which 

1  White  Kennet'8  History ;  and  Lamborty,  who  likewise  speaks  as  firom  the  king's  lips 
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proved  so  fatal  to  William  UL  **  The  little  gentleman  in  black  velvet " 
became  one  of  their  party  toasts,  and  they  wrote  many  eulogies  on  the 
sagacity  of  *'  Sorrel,"  who  had  been  the  favourite  pony  of  the  unfortunate 
ii^ir  John  Fenwick,  and  had  thus  taken  an  opportunity  of  revenging  the 
illegal  death  of  his  master.    Pope  has  followed  this  contrast : — 

**  Angela,  who  watched  the  royal  oak  so  well. 
How  ohaiioed  ye  alq>4  wheo  lacklesi  Sorrel  fell?"  > 

When  Ronjat  had  set  the  fractured  collar-bone  of  the  king,  he  ear- 
nestly recommended  to  him  rest  and  medical  regimen.  William  refused 
to  submit  to  any  such  discipline :  he  made  light  of  the  accident,  declared 
the  injury  was  nothing,  that  he  must  go  to  Kensington  that  night,  and 
go  he  would,  despite  of  all  remonstrance.  On  the  journey,  the  jolting 
of  the  carriage  displaced  the  fractured  bones,  and  he  was  in  a  state  of 
great  pain  and  exhaustion  when  he  arrived  at  his  palace  of  Kensington. 
Bidloo,  his  household  physician,  received  him  there,  and  making  many 
remonstrances  regarding  the  wilfulness  of  royal  patients,  the  injured 
coUar-bone  was  re-set  by  Ronjat,  under  the  physician's  superintendence. 

The  princess  Anne  and  her  consort,  on  February  24,  paid  a  visit  at 
Kensington  to  his  majesty,  who,  "  God  be  thanked,"  says  the  Flying 
Post,  "  is  in  perfect  health :  their  highnesses  went  on  to  Windsor.  The 
king  sent  a  message  to  the  hoiwes  of  parliament  (28th  of  February)  for 
promoting  the  union  with  Scotland,  in  which  he  mentioned  the  mishap 
of  breaking  the  collar-bone  "  as  an  unhappy  accident ; "  meantime,  he 
advised  expedition  in  passing  the  bill  for  the  attainder  of  young  James 
Stuart,  which  had  been  in  agitation  in  parliament  since  the  preceding 
January.  It  is  just  possible,  that  when  the  act  passed  parliament, 
March  1,  against  a  child,  who  was  his  nearest  male  relative,  some  agita- 
tion might  take  place  in  the  mind  of  the  invalid  king,  for  that  self-same 
hour  he  was  struck  with  his  mortal  malady,  which  appeared  in  the  shape 
of  spasmodic  cramp.  He  recovered  a  little  by  the  use  of  stimulants 
and,  on  the  6th  of  March,  walked  for  exercise  in  the  gallery  of  Kensing- 
ton-palace. He  felt  fatigued,  and,  sat  down  on  a  couch  near  an  open 
window,  and  fell  fast  asleep:  he  slept  two  hours.  No  one  dared  to 
disturb  him,  for  his  pages  and  personal  attendants  dreaded  the  effects  of 
his  positiveness  and  peevishness.  Shiverings  and  spasms  seized  him 
when  he  awoke  from  this  unhealthy  slumber  :  he  was  carried  to  bed  in 
great  misery.  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  the  poetaster  physician,  attended 
him,  but  did  him  no  good.  It  may  be  judged  how  little  the  puhlic 
papers  knew  of  his  majesty's  malady  by  these  passages  concerning 
his  benevolent  intentions :   "  The  king  continues  very  well ;    but  it 

1  This  couplet  was  among  the  passages      gant  Extracts,  and  in  Dr.  Yalpy't  editioiii  of 
aupi'Tessed  until  the   editions   after   Pope's     Pope's  Works, 
deaik    It  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Knox's  £le- 
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not  being  advisable  that  His  majesty  should  yet  go  abroad,  the  act  for 
attainting  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  act  for  further  punish- 
ing deserters  and  mutineers,  received  the  royal  assent."  ^  Notwithstand- 
ing the  assertion  of  the  public  prints,  the  attainder  of  the  young  prince, 
James  Stuart,  had  not  received  the  royal  ratification,  for  the  king  fell 
into  fits  whenever  he  attempted  to  sign  the  act,*  which  was  finally 
stamped  by  his  ministers  with  his  initials  on  the  Saturday  afternoon, 
when  his  death  was  approaching.*  Utter  silence  was  maintained  in  the 
newspapers  regarding  the  state  of  William  during  the  last  days  of  his 
existence ;  but  stocks  fell  every  day,  and  from  this  occult  bulletin  the 
moneyed  world  formed  accurate  inferences  on  the  subject.  All  this  time 
the  king's  breath  became  more  and  more  oppressed — a  fatal  symptom, 
which  was  soon  observed  by  lord  Jersey,  the  lord  chamberlain  of  his 
household,  who  immediately  despatched  a  trusty  messenger  with  the 
news  to  the  princess  Anne,  at  St.  James's-palace.  Likewise,  ever  and 
anon,  during  the  agony  of  king  William,  did  lord  Jersey  despatch  intel- 
ligence to  the  expectant  heiress  that  the  breath  of  the  royal  patient 
"grew  shorter  every  half-hour."  The  princess  had  sent,  in  the  course  of 
that  day,  to  Kensington-palace  a  dutiful  message  to  the  king,  entreating 
permission  to  see  him  in  his  bedchamber.  It  was  answered  by  the  dying 
king  himself,  who  collected  his  strength  sufficiently  to  pronounce  a  ^ort 
and  rude  "  No  !"*  The  prince  of  Denmark  actually  made  many  attempts 
to  enter  the  king's  chamber,  but  met  with  as  many  downright  repulses. 
Lamberty,  who  was  in  the  palace  with  his  patron,  lord  Portland,  that 
night,  and  therefore  is  indisputable  evidence,  declares  "that  the  king 
was  supported  entirely  by  spirituous  liquors." 

His  majesty  had  desired  to  see  his  old  friend,  Bentinck  lord  Portland, 
who,  it  is  well  known,  never  came  to  court  after  the  period  of  the  peace 
of  Eyswick,  excepting  on  special  entreaty.  This  nobleman  was  sent  for, 
and  was  momentarily  expected  during  the  Saturday  evening.  The  king 
was  likewise  anxiously  looking  for  the  arrival  of  his  young  favourite, 
Keppel  earl  of  Albemarle,  from  a  mission  on  which  he  had  sent  him  to 
Holland ;  he  arrived  just  before  the  king  lost  his  speech,  and  was  in  his 
travelling  boots  when  he  came  to  his  majesty's  bed-side.  The  king  was 
very  desirous  of  saying  something  in  confidence  to  Keppel.  He  gave 
him  the  keys  of  his  escritoire,  and  bade  him  take  possession,  for  his 
private  use,  of  20,000  guineas — all  the  private  property  his  majesty  had 
at  command.  He  likewise  directed  him  to  destroy  all  the  letters  that 
would  be  found  in  a  cabinet  which  he  named.'^  Keppel  was  extremely 
eager  to  give  his  royal  master  information  of  the  rapid  progress  of  his 
martial  preparations  for  the  commencement  of  war  in  the  Low  Countries 

>  Postman.  March  2, 1102.  ^  Macpherson.  The  historian  considers  that 
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but,  for  the  first  time,  the  departing  warrior  listened  to  announcementa 
of  battle  with  a  cold  dull  ear.  All  the  comment  he  made  was  com- 
prised in  these  impressive  words,  the  last  he  uttered  distinctly— ^'Jie 
tire  vers  ma  fin  " — "  I  draw  towards  my  end." 

The  earl  of  Portland  entered  the  chamber  of  death  early  on  the  Sunday 
morning ;  the  king  was  speechless,  but  had  not  then  lost  memory  or 
consciousness.  He  took  the  hand  of  his  old  friend,  pressed  it  to  his  heart, 
and  held  it  there  while  the  pangs  of  death  were  dealing  with  him. 
Lamberty,  the  secretary  of  Bentinck  earl  of  Portland,  expressly  declares 
that  no  English  lord  was  admitted  into  the  royal  chamber  until  the 
king  had  lost  all  consciousness.  Burnet  and  others  mention  the 
the  king's  devout  reception  of  the  sacrament,  as  administered  by  arch- 
bishop Tennison,  a  fact  which  Lamberty  positively  denies.  Just  as  the 
clock  struck  eight,  William  III.  drew  his  last  breath ;  he  expired  very 
gently  in  the  arms  of  his  page,  Sewel,  who  sat  behind  his  pillow  sup- 
porting him.  The  lords  in  waiting,  the  earls  of  Scarborough  and  Lex- 
ington, no  sooner  perceived  that  the  spirit  had  departed,  than  they  told 
Ronjat,  the  surgeon,  to  unbind  from  the  wrist  of  the  royal  corpse  a  black 
riband,  which  fastened  a  bracelet  of  queen  Mary's  hair  close  on  the  pulse.* 
It  was  an  outrage  to  tear  from  the  arm  of  the  breathless  warrior  this 
memorial,  so  long  cherished  and  so  secretly  kept.  If  William  had  not 
through  life  scorned  the  language  of  poetry,  his  newly  separated  spirit 
might  have  sympathized  with  the  exquisite  lines  of  that  true  poet, 
Crashaw : — 

**  Whoever  comes  to  shroud  me,  do  not  bann 
Or  quGstion  much 
The  subtile  wreath  of  hair  about  mine  arm : 
The  mystery,  the  sign,  thou  must  not  touch." 

William  HI.  was  fifty-one  years,  four  months,  and  four  days  old 
when  he  died;  he  had  reigned  thirteen  years,  three  weeks,  and  two 
days.  More  than  one  prelate,  with  other  persons  of  rank,  were  waiting, 
either  in  Kensington-palace  or  in  the  environs,  to  carry  the  news  of 
her  royalty  to  the  princess,  now  queen  Anne. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Anxious  vigils  had  been  held  at  St.  Jamea's-palace  since  the  last  rude 
repulse  had  been  given  by  the  dying  king  to  the  visit  of  his  heiress- 
expectant  and  her  husband,  when  they  came  to  see  him,  during  his  last 
illness,  at  Kensington ;  agents  in  their  interest  were,  however,  very  bu^y 

1  Oi'-ntagham's  Histoiy  of  Great  Britain. 
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about  his  death-bed.  Throughout  the  preceding  Saturday  night  and 
early  morning  of  Sunday,  March  8th,  the  princess  Anne  and  her  favourite, 
Sarah  of  Marlborough,  sat  in  momentary  expectation  of  the  dawn  of  the 
royalty  of  the  one  and  the  dictatorship  of  the  other,  receiving  frequently 
liurried  notes  from  lord  Jersey,  the  king's  lord  chamberlain,  describing 
"how  the  breath  of  William  HI.  grew  shorter  and  shorter." *  The  lady 
Marlborough,  according  to  her  own  account,  was  seized  with  a  qualm  of 
horror  while  these  half-hourly  bulletins  were  coming  in.  She  thus 
mentions  the  circumstance  to  lord  Cholmondeley,  the  person  to  whom 
the  duchess  addressed  her  **  Conduct " :  "  When  king  William  came  to 
die,  I  felt  nothing  of  that  satisfaction  which  I  once  thought  I  should 
have  had  on  this  occasion ;  and  my  lord  and  lady  Jersey's  writing  and 
sending  perpetually  to  give  account  as  his  breath  grew  shorter,  filled  me 
with  horror.  I  thought  I  would  lose  the  best  employment  at  court, 
sooner  than  act  so  odious  a  part" 

But  there  was  another  personage  who  had  likewise  stationed  himself 
as  a  watcher  of  the  failing  respiration  of  king  William — a  volunteer  in 
that  service,  who  meant  to  run  a  race  with  Anne's  chosen  agents,  and  be 
the  first  in  with  the  intelligence  of  death.  He  did  so,  and  won  it  too, 
for  he  brought  the  queen  the  earliest  tidings  of  her  royalty.  "  As  soon 
as  the  breath  was  out  of  king  William,"  says  lord  Dartmouth, "  by 
which  event  all  expectations  from  him  were  for  ever  at  an  end,  off  set 
Dr.  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  drove  hard  to  bring  the  first  tidings 
of  the  king's  demise  to  St.  James's-palace,  where  he  prostrated  himself 
at  the  new  queen's  feet,  full  of  joy  and  duty ;  but  he  obtained  no  advan- 
tage over  the  earl  of  Essex,  the  lord  of  the  bedchamber  then  in  waiting, 
whose  proper  office  it  was  to  communicate  the  event,  besides  being 
universally  laughed  at  for  his  officiousness."  *  Burnet,  although  coldly 
received,  ran  about  the  crowded  levee  committing  blunders.  Seeing 
tiiat  cautious  Jacobite,  the  Athol  duke,  he  attacked  him  with  "  Hope, 
my  lord  duke,  you  are  not  thinking  of  the  .prince  of  Wales  ?" — "  Surely 
not,  my  lord  bishop,  while  queen  Anne  lives,"  was  the  northern  duke's 
reply. 

Every  succeeding  minute  of  that  memorable  Sunday  morning  brought 
some  applicant  for  audience  with  the  queen  from  her  intimate  friends  or 
near  relations.  All  was  business  and  bustle  ;  the  sun  was  as  bright  and 
glaring  as  ever  shone  on  a  clear  March  morning ;  the  bells  called  from, 
all  the  steeples  in  London  and  Westminster  to  morning-prayer:  few 
heeded  the  summons.  The  queen  was  receiving  those,  among  the  crowds 
of  politicians  besieging  her  presence-chamber  at  St.  James's,  whom  she 
considered  entitled  to  an  interview  at  the  private  levee  she  held  before 
the  important  public  business  began  of  her  recognition  by  the  privy 
council.  Among  others,  her  uncle,  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  was  seen 
1  Conduct  *  Notes  to  Bomet's  Own  Time. 
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pressing  through  the  throngs  in  the  ante-chamber  that  besieged  the 
cabinet  of  newly-ascended  majesty.     The  queen  guessed  his  errand  only 
too  truly.    He  desired  of  the  lord  in  waiting  *'  admittance  to  his  niece." 
The  message  was  delivered  to  her  majesty,  who  sent  word  to  him,  **  that 
if  he  would  go  and  qualify  himself  to  enter  her  presence,  she  would  be 
very  glad  to  see  him.**    Her  meaning  was,  **  that  if  he  chose  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  her,  as  his  legitimate  sovereign,  she  was  willing  to 
admit  him.**    In  fact,  her  lord  in  waiting  demanded,  *'  if  he  was  willing 
to  take  the  oath  to  queen  Anne  ?  ** — "  No,"  replied  Clarendon ;  "  I  come 
to  talk  to  my  niece.   I  shall  take  no  other  oaths  than  I  have  taken."  How 
this  uncompromising  relative  meant  to  talk  to  her,  may  be  judged  by 
his  conversations  with  her  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution.    Queen  Anne 
refused  to  see  her  uncle  without  he  took  the  oaths  whereby  he  recog- 
nised her  as  his  sovereign ;  "  and,"  observes  our  authority,  Roger  Coke, 
"  that  wretched  man  remained  a  non-juror  to  the  day  of  his  death."  * 
Queen  Anne  was  thus  obliged  to  b^in  her  reign  with  an  act  of  hostility 
to  her  nearest  relative  in  England.    Clarendon's  errand  was  evidently 
to  recall  the  promises  the  queen  had  made  to  her  father  after  the  death 
of  her  son.     Her  other  uncle,  lord  Rochester,  was  more  complying ;  he 
bad  been  one  of  the  state-ministers  of  her  sister,  queen  Mary,  and  was 
destined  by  queen  Anne  to  have  the  chief  share  in  the  government  of 
her  empire.    Scarcely  was  her  uncle,  lord  Clarendon,  excluded  on  account 
0^  still  persisting  in  his  non-juring  principles,  when  the  queen's  former 
lover,  the  marquis  of  Normanby,  presented  himself.     With  the  same 
Jacobite  affections  as  lord  Clarendon,  the  marquis  possessed  that  thorough 
indifference  to  religion  which  permitted  him  to  take  as  many  contradic- 
tory oaths  as  were,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  considered  needful  for 
the  public   weal.     When  offering  his  homage  to  the  new  sovereign, 
her  majesty,  who  was  a  person  of  very  few  words,  and  of  still  fewer 
ideas,  had  recourse  to  her  usual  theme  *  of  conversation,  by  remark- 
ing, **  that  it  was  a  very  fine  day." — "  Your  majesty  must  allow  me 
to  declare,  that  it  is  the  finest  day  I  ever  saw  in  my  life !" — ^a  speech 
which  obtained  for  him  from  the  court  the  laudations  due  to  a  hon-mat, 
as  well  as  to  a  neatly-turned  compliment,  in  which  happy  allusion  was 
made  to  the  beautiful  weather.    In  fact,  superstition  is  never  more  active 
than  at  periods  when  any  remarkable  event  happens :  there  are  few  of 
the  annalists  of  the  reign  of  Anne  that  did  not  comment  on  the  bright- 
ness of  the  first  day  of  her  reign,  and  the  glorious  shining  forth  of  the 
sun,  and  predict  happiness  from  the  pleasantness  of  the  weather.    The 
contrast  was  the  greater  from  the  long  years  of  inclemency  which  had 
marked  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  and  had  continued  during  the 
solitary  reign  of  the  former,  adding  famine  to  the  evils  of  his  intermin* 
ab.e  wars. 

i  Detection,  by  Soger  Odke.  s  Swift's  Joomal  to  Stella. 
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Another  early  courtier,  at  this  royal  levee,  was  lord  Dartmouth,  who 
afiected  no  grimace  of  sorrow  for  the  decease  of  the  queen's  predecessor. 
He  bad  not  forgotten  or  forgiven  the  death  of  his  father  in  the  grim 
fortress  of  the  Tower,  where  he  had  been  immured  on  the  mere  warrant 
of  queen  Mary,  who  suspected  him  of  attachment  to  his  old  admiral,  her 
deposed  father.  Lord  Dartmouth,  the  son,  was  certainly  not  a  partisan 
of  James,  for  he  has  not  spared  him,  although  he  exposed  the  falsehoods 
told  by  his  enemies.  He  recognised  queen  Anne  as  constitutional  sove- 
reign, by  telling  her  "  his  joy  at  her  accession  was  indeed  without  the 
least  alloy."  The  queen  replied,  **  that  she  did  sincerely  believe  him.*'* 
This  notable  levee  took  place  while  the  privy  council  was  collecting 
in  which  the  new  queen  was  solemnly  recognised,  and  at  which  she 
presided,  about  noon  the  same  day,  her  majesty  was  then  dressed  in 
deep  mourning  for  the  demise  of  her  father  James  II. 

The  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament  met  that  morning,  although 
it  was  Sunday,  and  Mr,  secretary  Vernon  notified  the  death  of  William 
m.  to  the  house  of  commons.  Mr.  Granville  rose,  after  the  secretary 
had  finished  his  annoimoement,  and  commenced  what  Anne's  opponents 
called  a  tory  gratulation,  beginning  with — "  Sir,  we  have  lost  a  great 
king,  and  we  have  got  a  most  gracious  queen."  When  all  the  speeches 
proper  for  the  occasion  were  spoken,  the  houses  of  lords  and  commons 
went  up  with  addresses  of  congratulation  to  the  queen  on  her  accession.^ 
Anne  received  these  august  assemblies  with  much  grace  and  dignity, 
and  her  greatest  accomplishment  was  displayed  in  the  answers  she  gave. 
As  constitutional  queen,  of  course,  the  matter  she  spoke  was  in  the 
words  of  her  ministers ;  her  manner  and  tone  of  voice  were  her  own. 
^I  have  heard  the  queen  speak  from  the  throne,"  observes  speaker 
Onslow  (long  after  she  had  passed  away,  therefore  the  commendation 
could  not  be  flattery),  '*  and  she  had  all  that  bishop  Burnet  and  others 
have  noticed  of  the  sweetness  of  her  voice  and  manner.  I  never  saw 
an  audience  more  affected :  it  was  a  sort  of  charm."  There  was  no 
little  tact  in  king  Charles's  directions  to  have  the  sweet  voice  of  the 
princess,  his  niece,  cultivated  for  the  science  of  elocution  rather  than 
for  song,  since  a  royal  personage  sways  more  hearts  by  speaking  than  by 
singing. 

Notwithstanding  the  multifarious  employments  and  agitations  of  that 
bright  Sunday  of  her  accession,  the  queen  attended  divine  service  at 
8t  James's  chapel,  and  heard  a  long  sermon  preached  by  Burnet.  Her 
majesty  was,  in  the  afternoon,  proclaimed  before  the  gates  of  St.  James's- 
palaoe,  at  Temple-bar,  and  in  Cheapside.  The  day  of  accession  would 
have  been  one  of  great  trial  to  a  woman  of  a  more  sensitive  nature, 
for  Anne  had  to  retire  to  the  suite  of  apartments  once  occupied  by  her 

*  Notes  to  Barnet's  Own  Time.  (Brit  Museum),  these  addresses  were  offered 
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SOD,  the  young  dnke  of  Gloucester,  at  St.  James Vpalace,  while  her 
private  apartments  were  hung  with  black,  as  decent  mourning  for  king 
William.  A  general  mourning  was  ordered  by  her  privy  council  for  the 
recently  deceased  king.*  To  mark  the  difference  between  the  black 
she  wore  for  her  parent,  and  the  court-mourning  she  assumed  for  her 
brother-in-law,  the  queen  chose  to  mourn  for  her  predecessor  in  purple;* 
and  she  accordingly  assumed  a  dress  of  that  hue  on  the  day  after  his 
decease. 

The  queen  went  in  solemn  state  to  the  house  of  lords  March  11 :  she 
was  attended  in  her  coach  by  the  countess  of  Marlborough  and  two  other 
ladies.  Her  majesty  wore  a  star  on  her  breast,  and  seated  herself  on  the 
throne  in  her  royal  robes :  i^t  is  said,  by  the  prints  of  the  day,  that  she 
wore  the  crown  of  St.  Edward.'  The  commons  were  sent  for,  and  the 
queen  addressed  them  in  her  sweet  thrilling  voice.  As  her  speech  was 
the  composition  of  her  ministers,  there  is  no  occasion  to  load  her  personal 
life  with  it.  The  only  remarkable  points  in  it  were,  that  it  slid  dex- 
terously past  all  mention  of  her  brother,  and  earnestly  recommended  the 
attainment  of  union  between  England  and, Scotland.  She  concluded 
with  these  words :  "  As  I  know  my  own  heart  to  be  entirely  English,  I 
can  very  sincerely  assure  you  there  is  not  anything  you  can  expect  or 
desire  from  me  which  I  shall  not  be  ready  to  do  for  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  England,  and  you  shall  always  find  me  a  strict  and  religious 
observer  of  my  word."*  There  is,  in  the  corridor  gallery  at  Windsor- 
castle,  a  picture  of  queen  Anne  opening  her  first  parliament.  Lady  Marl- 
borough stands  nearly  behind  her  majesty,  and  the  great  officers  of  state 
are,  as  now,  ranged  round  the  throne ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
custom  had  begun  of  admitting  ladies  into  the  body  of  the  house  to  view 
the  pageant — at  least,  none  appear  there  to  grace  the  scene.  Her  majesty 
returned  in  her  coach,  accompanied  by  his  royal  highness  prince  George, 
to  her  palace  of  St.  James  ;  the  sword  was  carried  before  her  by  the  earl 
of  Marlborough.  The  queen,  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  her  pre- 
decessor and  the  season  of  Lent,  ordered  the  theatres  to  be  shut  till  after 
her  coronation :  •  She  was  proclaimed  queen  of  Scotland  by  the  lord  Lyon, 
king-at-arms,  as  Anne  I.  The  queen  retired  to  Windsor  •  while  St 
James's-palace  was  completely  hung  with  black  J — Her  coronation  was 
announced  for  April  23,  the  anniversary  of  that  of  her  unfortunate 
father ;  commanding,  at  the  same  time,  "  that  the  very  deep  mourning 
was  to  cease  after  that  ceremony.*'  ®  "  For  the  encouragement  of  our  . 
English  silks,  called  a-la-modes^  says  a  periodical  of  the  day,  **  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  of  Denmark  and  the  nobility  appear  in  moumiDg 
hat-bands  made  of  that  silk,  to  bring  the  same  in  fashion  in  the  place 

*  Roger  Coke's  Detection.  s  Beyer's  Annals  of  Qaeen  Anne,  1702. 
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of  crapes,  which  are  made  in  the  pope's  country,  whither  we  send  our 
money  for  them."  *  Before  the  first  week  of  qneen  Anne's  reign  had 
expired,  her  majesty  took  the  opportunity  of  fulfilling  her  oft-hafifled 
intention  of  causing  the  earl  of  Marlborough  to  be  elected  a  knight  of 
the  Garter.  The  commons  voted  her  majesty  the  same  revenue  that 
had  been  granted  to  king  William,  of  **  blessed  memory ; "  and  the 
speaker  and  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons  took  the  oath  to 
her,  at  the  same  time  repudiating  the  hopes  of  the  pretended  prince  of 
Wales.  The  queen  went  to  the  house  of  lords  March  30,  with  the 
usual  ceremonies,  and  gav^  her  assent  to  the  bills  for  her  household, 
revenue,  and  coin.  In  her  speech  she  relini[uished  100,000Z.  of  the 
income  granted  to  her.^ 

The  queen  and  prince  George  of  Denmark  took  immediate  possession 
of  the  royal  apartments  at  Kensington.*  The  body  of  king  William  had 
been,  in  the  mean  time,  privately  removed  from  that  palace,  where  he 
breathed  his  last,  to  "  the  prince's  chamber "  at  Westminster,  wl^ere 
it  was  embalmed  and  laid  in  state.  The  room  where  the  king  died  was, 
however,  left  just  in  the  same  state  as  when  he  expired,  for  many  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  All  the  Dutch  colony  at  Kensington-palace 
were  in  a  state  of  high  discontent,  almost  amounting  to  mutiny ;  they 
were  excessively  displeased  at  everything  done  in  regard  to  their  king's 
remains.  Although,  in  his  history,  Burnet  threw  disgusting  and  mys- 
terious scandals  on  the  character  of  the  royal  defunct,  yet  he,  too,  vented 
his  discontent  at  the  accession  of  Anne  by  grumbling  at  William  III.'s 
funeral :  in  his  usual  phrase,  **  'twas  scarce  decent."  The  burial  took 
place  on  Sunday,  April  12,  at  midnight.  The  procession  began  from 
Kensington,  as  if  the  royal  corpse  had  actually  been  there ;  the  funeral 
train  followed  an  open  chariot,  with  the  wax  effigy  (still  in  Westminster- 
abbey)  seated  as  if  over  the  coffin^  The  king's  corpse,  contained  within 
the  inner  coffin,  was  introduced  when  the  mourners  arrived  at  West- 
minster-palace. The  pall  was  borne  by  six  dukes :  his  royal  highness 
Greorge  of  Denmark,  as  chief  mourner,  was  supported  by  two  dukes.  The 
body  was  deposited  in  Henry  VII.'s  chapel  while  the  service  was  pet- 
formed,  and  afterwards  interred  in  the  same  vault  with  his  late  consort, 
queen  Mary  II.,  near  the  coffin  of  their  uncle,  Charles  II.* 

Queen  Anne,  when  the  great  officers  of  her  predecessor's  household 
brought  their  white  sticks  to  surrender  to  her,  returned  them  very 
courteously,  requesting  them  to  hold  office,  at  least  for  the  present ;  but 
she  took  lord  Wharton's  white  staff  ,of  the  household  from  him,  and 
handed  it  to  Sir  Edward  Seymour  before  his  face  '^ — a  marked  affront, 
which  incensed  Wharton  into  muttering  some  threats  of  vengeance, 


^  The  Postman,  March  19, 1701-2. 
"^  Borer's  Annals  of  Queen  Anne,  1702. 
*  Pyne's  Palaces  (Kemdngton). 
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which  he  took  opportunities  of  realizing  at  Tarious  times  during  her 
reign.  The  queen,  two  days  afterwards,  appointed  the  duke  of  Devon- 
shire her  lord  steward  of  the  household,  an  office  he  had  held  in  her 
sister's  reign ;  the  earl  of  Jersey,  lord  chamherlain ;  Sir  Edward  Seymour, 
comptroller ;  and  Peregrine  Bertie,  vice-chamberlain  of  her  household. 
To  her  consort  she  gave  the  high  office  of  generalissimo  of  all  her  forces 
by  sea  and  land.  Her  majesty  did  not  forget  her  old  grudge  to  Bentinck 
earl  of  Portland.  By  the  instigation  of  Sarah  of  Marlborough,  who 
instantly  stepped  into  his  place,  she  dismissed  him  from  his  post  of 
keeper  of  Windsor  park.  Among  the  palace  appointments  which  took 
place  at  this  period,  great  interest  was  made  with  the  queen  by  lord 
Godolphin,  "that  she  would  be  pleased  to  reinstate  Dr.  HadcUffe  as 
her  physician ;"  but  her  majesty  manifested  lively  remembrance  of  his 
former  delinquencies  by  replying,  "  No ;  Badcliffe  shall  never  send  me 
word  again,  when  I  am  ill,  that  my  ailments  are  only  vapours."  Her 
ministers,  nevertheless,  often  had  Badcliffe  privily  consulted  respecting 
the  health  of  their  royal  mistress,  and  for  his  prescriptions  they  paid, 
without  her  knowledge,  vast  sums.* 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Jacobite  party  to  wear  mourning  for 
William  III.,  but  they  were  already,  as  well  as  the  queen,  in  the  deepest 
weeds  of  sable  for  the  death  of  James  II.  Those  among  the  whigs  who 
had  hitherto  flaunted  in  the  gayest  colours,  now  followed  the  lord 
chamberlain's  mandate,  and  assumed  mourning  for  William  III.  as  if  for 
a  father ;  black,  therefore,  was  the  universal  hue,  the  mourning  either  for 
a  king  or  queen  in  England,  until  the  present  century,  was  worn  for  a 
whole  year,  as  if  for  a  parent. 

The  unmeasured  hatred  of  lady  Marlborough  to  the  family  of  Claren- 
don, especially  to  lord  Rochester,  was,  for  a  long  time,  the  leading 
principle  of  her  life.  The  queen's  natural  affection  towards  her  uncle 
produced  the  first  disputes  between  her  and  Sarah  of  Marlborough,  who, 
strong  in  her  alliance  with  the  house  of  Sunderland,  scarcely  cod- 
descended  to  acknowledge  herself  to  be  a  favourite  of  queen  Anne,  but 
hinted  that  the  queen  was  a  very  humble-minded  person,  exceedingly 
attached  to  her.  The  career  of  lord  Sunderland  was,  at  the  accession  of 
Anne,  nearly  at  its  end.  All  his  dark  schemes  had  succeeded,  and  the 
unbounded  power  of  the  triumphant  oligarchy  was  before  him.  The  last 
turn  of  fortune's  wheel  had  brought  him  to  the  top,  but  life  is  too  short 
to  work  the  complex  machinery  which  it  had  been  the  employment  of 
this  statesman's  subtle  brain  to  devise.  Just  as  all  lord  Sunderland's 
contrivances  were  perfected,  he  was  forced  to  be  occupied  with  nothing 
but  infirmity,  conscience,  and  death. 

Queen  Anne  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne  when,  influenced,  as 
it  is  supposed,  by  her  uncle,  Bochester,  she  manifested  anxiety  to 

^  Biog.  Brit. 
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effect  a  reconciliation  with  the  venerable  bishop  Ken,  who  was  con- 
sidered the  head  of  the  Anglican  church.     She  sent  a  nobleman,  his 
personal  friend,  who  held  a  high  place  in  her  confidence,  to  seek  the 
deprived  bishop,  to  inform  him  that  the  conforming  dissenter,  Kidder, 
whom  her  sister  had  placed  in  his  bishopric,  should  be  removed  from  his 
intrusion  into  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells,  if  he,  Dr.  Ken,  would  swear, 
allegiance  to  her,  and  resume  his  prelatic  state  and  revenues.    The  queen 
is  said  to  have  added,  *^  that  it  was  her  intention,  if  possible,  to  place 
him  in  the  primacy  of  England,  and  to  be  crowned  by  his  hands."     By 
some  means  her  ministry  had  induced  Kidder  to  accept  the  bishopric  of 
Carlisle,  then  vacant,  and  to  surrender  Bath  and  Wells  to  its  rightful 
occupant.     Surely  the  primitive  Christian  church  never  saw  mitres  and 
primacies,  the  consecration  of  crowns  and  the  benediction  of  sceptres, 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  poorer  man.    The  deprived  bishop,  still  clung 
to  and  beloved  by  his  people,  had  been  required  to  perform  all  the 
spiritual  duties  of  the  see.    At  the  earnest  call  of  his  clergy  and  people, 
Ken  straggled  with  his  poverty  and  infirmities  to  perform  the  ofiBce  of 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.   His  only  coat,  patched  and  thin,  was  well  known 
when  he  went  on  his  progresses  from  Salisbury  through  Somersetshire, 
riding  slowly  on  his  old  white  horse,^  almost  as  poor  and  infirm  as  its  master. 
Since  his  degradation  by  queen  Mary,  the  inspired  poet  and  blameless 
prelate  of  our  church,  when  driven  by  her  from  the  palace  of  Wells,  had 
continued  to  live  on  the  charity  of  his  nephew,  the  rev.  Isaac  Walton,  in 
Salisbuiy-close.    Such  was  his  winter  retreat ;  but  part  of  the  summer 
he  usually  spent  at  Longleat,  with  his  friend  lord  Weymouth,  a  noble- 
man who  had  always  refused  to  visit  the  court  of  William  and  Mary. 
It  was  through  the  agency  of  lord  Weymouth  that  her  majesty  opened 
the  negotiation  for  her  recognition  by  bishop  Ken.     It  has  been  stated 
that  Dr.  Ken  suffered  this  negotiation  to  go  on  until  he  came  to  take  the 
oath  to  queen  Anne,  and  then  refused  (having  all  along  intended  refusal), 
in  order  to  make  his  renunciation  of  the  queen's  authority  more  striking 
to  the  world.     But  deceit  was  inconsistent  with  the  conduct  of  a  man, 
who  lived  meekly  on  charity  because  he  would  not  receive  the  rich 
revenues  of  Bath  and  Wells  inconsistently  with  the  oath  he  had  taken 
on  his  induction  ;  he  who  had  resisted  threats  of  personal  violence  from 
William  III.  when  prince  of  Orange,  had  endured  incarceration  in  the 
Tower  from  James  II.,  and  was  finally  hurled  from  his  bishopric  by 
Mary  II.,  would  doubtless  have  scrupulously  fulfilled  any  oath  he  could 
have  conscientiously  taken  to  queen  Anne.    The  present  crisis  permitted 
him  to  do  so  consistently,  since  his  old  master,  James  II.,  was  just  dead. 
The  oath  of  allegiance  to  queen  Anne  was,  however,  preceded  by  an 
oath  of  abjuration  of  her  young  brother,  which,  as  it  implied  the  shame- 
less fEdsehood  regarding  his  birth,  bishop  Ken  refused  to  take.    Here  is 
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a  strong  instance  of  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  oaths  of  test  and  ahjara- 
tion  ;  they  form  insarmountable  barriers  which  keep  conscientious  per- 
sons from  serving  their  country,  at  the  same  time  they  admit  to  office, 
with  frightful  facility,  all  those  to  whom  all  religion  is  equally  indifferent. 
When  bishop  Ken  had  refused  this  oath,  he  was  by  no  means  certain 
that  he  hsui  not  incurred  the  penalties  of  proBmunire,  for  he  wrote  to 
bishop  Lloyd  ^  to  ask  him  **  whether  that  oath  was  to  be  enforced  ?*'  for, 
pursued  the  venerable  prelate,  "  I  will  rather  leave  the  kingdom,  old, 
sick,  and  infirm  as  I  am."  No  evil  consequences  of  the  kind  followed 
his  refusal;  but  the  queen,  early  in  her  reign,  once  more  caused  a 
confidential  friend,  one  of  her  bishops,  to  write  to  Dr.  Ken,  telling  him 
"  that  his  advice  and  presence  were  necessary  to  them  all  in  London,  at 
the  delicate  conjunction  of  affairs  which,  had  taken  place  on  the  death 
of  king  William."  **  A  journey  to  London,"  answered  Ken,  **  is  neither 
consistent  with  my  health  purse,  nor  inclination.  I  have  often  been 
offered  money,  but  have  refused  equally  that  and  the  oaths  required. 
There  is  a  way  to  heal  the  unhappy  schism  in  the  church,  but  it  is 
needless  for  me  to  mention  it.''  ^  Thus  was  queen  Anne  disappointed 
in  her  wish  of  consecration  by  Dr.  Ken,  likewise  in  all  her  attempts  at 
familiar  communication  with  him.  Dr.  Ken  was  permitted  to  withdraw 
himself  once  more  into  his  poverty,  and  pursue  his  usual  routine  of  life, 
unscathed  by  any  political  persecution  for  refusing  the  oath  of  abjuration. 
Instead  of  prosecuting  him,  Anne  had  the  generosity  to  offer  him  any 
money  he  needed,  which  he  pertinaciously  refused  while  the  man  whose 
religious  principles  he  deprecated  held  his  see,  and  he  persisted  in  signing 
himself  as  the  bishop  thereof. 

The  approaching  coronation  of  queen  Anne  now  absorbed  every 
thought  of  the  public.  It  was  one  of  the  most  singular  features  of  the 
times,  that,  contrary  to  every  precedent  in  British  history,  the  consort  of 
the  queen  was  excluded  from  all  participation  in  her  regal  dignity. 
Whether  this  exclusion  emanated  from  the  queen,  from  the  parliament, 
or  from  the  wishes  of  prince  George  of  Denmark  himself,  has  never 
been  clearly  analyzed;  but  popular  opinion  leads  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  prince  himself  declined  sharing  in  the  honours  of  regality. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  the  queen  sat  to  Kneller  for  a  portrait, 
remarkable  for  liie  total  absence  of  all  ornament,  excepting^  the  simple 
medallion  of  the  order  of  St.  George,  suspended  by  a  broad,  light-blue 
riband  round  the  neck,  for  the  portraits  of  Anne  after  her  coronation 
are  rather  vulgarly  ladeti  with  crown,  sceptre,  necklaces,  and  heavy 
decorations.  The  original  is  inserted  into  the  panels  of  the  gallery 
of  St.    George   at  Windsor  -  castle ;  it  is  a  fine   and  firmly    paintpd 

1  Plftlin's  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  from  1688  to  lYlY,  gives  many  interesting 
particulars  of  Ken  at  this  period,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader  for  further  informatiiHi. 
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specimen  of  Eneller's  pencil.  As  the  designs  for  the  queen's  medallion- 
portraits  were  then  executed,  her  costume  partakes  of  the  classic 
simplicity  of  numismatic  art;  her  hair  is  arranged  in  the  style  of 
her  well-known  coinage  profile.  The  portrait  is  sitting ;  the  air  and 
attitude  are  decidedly  majestic,  if  not  graceful ;  the  dress  is  chiefly  con- 
cealed  by  the  flowing  mantle  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  excepting  the 
star  on  the  side.  The  queen's  features  are  rather  stronger  than  those 
generally  recognised  in  the  soft  and  comely  visage  of  Anne,  while  they 
are  indicative  of  far  more  natural  energy,  and  practical  abilities.  The 
medallion  of  St.  George  is  partly  concestled  by  the  hand  of  the  queen. 
It  is  traditionary,  that  Kneller  persuaded  the  queen  to  assume  this 
attitude,  in  order  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  painting  the  most 
beautiful  hand  in  England. 

The  queen  had  again  lost  the  use  of  her  feet,  from  gout  and  corpulence, 
an  infirmity  which  made  the  important  ceremonial  of  her  coronation 
very  &tiguing,  and  even  embarrassing  to  her. 

The  coronation  took  place  April  23,  o.s.,  1702,  St.  George's-day, 
About  eleven  in  the  morning,  her  majesty  came  privately  in  a  sedan- 
chair  from  her  palace  at  St.  James's  to  Westminster-hall,^  whence 
she  was  carried  to  the  court  of  wards.  As  usual,  the  individuals  of 
lower  rank  were  marshalled  to  lead  the  way  in  the  commencement  of 
the  ceremonial.  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  preceded  in  the  entrance 
procession  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  lord  keeper  of  the 
great  seal,  walked  before  his  royal  consort  and  her  group  of  state  attend- 
ants. The  great  ofQcers,  as  the  earl-marshal  (lord  Carlisle),  the  lord  high- 
steward  (the  duke  of  Devonshire),  and  the  lord  high-constable,  stood 
ready  there,  by  the  queen's  state-chair,  at  the  command  of  her  majesty, 
to  distribute  the  regalia  to  its  appointed  bearers.  The  procession  went 
through  New  Falaoe-yard  into  King -street,  so  along  the  Broad  Sanc- 
tuary," into  the  west  door  of  the  abbey-church.  The  way  was  covered 
from  the  steps  of  the  throne  at  the  King's  -  bench,  Westminster- 
hall,  to  the  steps  of  the  royal  platform  in  the  church,  with  Broad 
blue  clothy  two  breadths  in  width,  spread  upon  boards  railed  in  on 
each  side.  This  footway  for  royalty  was,  as  usual,  strewn  with  sweet 
herbs  and  flowers ;  the  month  was  April,  and  the  day  of  St.  George  is 
usually  most  redolent  of  the  early  glories  of  spring.  Formerly  the  poor 
commonalty  used  to  break  in,  and  cut  away  '*  the  rayed  cloth  "  almost 
as  £Bst  as  the  steps  of  the  sovereign  had  passed  over  it,  for  it  was  con- 
sidered the  fee  of  the  populace.  But  now  blue  cloth  took  the  place  of 
the  striped  or  rayed  cloth,  and  elective  royalty  livied  the  way  with  guards. 

1  Planche's  Royal  Records,  edited  firom  then  staixifng,  aooordlng  to  the  account  of  Dr. 
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Strange  it  was,  that  when  the  prerogative  of  crown  and  church  were 
many  degrees  higher,  the  populace  of  England  surrounded  their  monarchs 
without  an  idea  of  harming  them. 

Queen  Anne,  like  her  iather  and  her  uncle,  retained  the  title  of  sove- 
reign of  France.  Aa  part  of  the  pageantry,  she  had  at  her  ooronatioQ 
two  heralds,  representing  Normandy  and  Aquitaine.  This  antique 
costom  has  been  omitted  in  the  latter  coronations,  with  some  wrong  in 
regard  to  the  dukedom  of  Normandy  at  least,  since  our  queen  still  enjoys 
a  very  goodly  inheritance  in  the  beautiful  Channel  Islands  as  rightfol 
duchess  of  Normandy,  more  especially  as  the  high-spirited  descendants  of 
the  Norman  chivalry,  inhabitants  of  the  said  islands,  consider  that  Eng- 
land, and  all  its  people  and  dependencies,  appertain  to  them,  not  they  tons. 
When  the  representatives  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine  (who,  we  are 
concerned  to  report,  bore  the  home-spun  names  of  James  Clark  and  Jona* 
than  Andrews')  were  summoned  to  take  their  places,  they  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  queen's  canopy,  in  Westmin8te^ 
hall,  but  did  not  go  up  nearer  to  her  throne.  It  is  certain  that, 
on  account  of  the  queen's  infirmities  of  the  feet,  she  was  relieved 
from  the  fatigue  of  walking  in  the  procession  from  Westminster-hall 
to  the  abbey.  "  She  took  the  conveniency  of  being  carried  in  an 
open  chair,"*  says  a  contemporary.  "  Along  by  the  Broad  Sanctuary, 
the  houses  on  each  side  were  crowded  with  spectators,  who  rent  the  air 
with  cries  of  joy  when  they  beheld  their  queen."  The  queen,  although 
carried,  had,  nevertheless,  a  long  train,  which  was  passed  over  the  low 
back  of  her  chair,  and  so  borne  behind  her  by  the  duchess  of  Somerset, 
and  the  not>le  maidens  her  assistants.  The  lady  who  was  entitled  to 
perform  this  office,  on  this  occasion,  was  the  personal  friend  of  her 
majesty,  the  heiress  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Percy,  and  wife  to  the 
representative  of  lady  Katharine  Gray,  called  the  proud  duke  of  Somerset, 
who  took  his  place  as  the  nearest  relative  of  the  blood-royal  then  in  the 
country.  Lady  Elizabeth  Seymour  aided  her  mother  in  the  office  of 
train-bearer,  with  lady  Mary  Hyde  (one  of  the  queen's  first  cousins)  and 
lady  Mary  Pierrepoint,  then  a  girl  of  thirteen,  only  remarkable  for  the 
promise  of  surpassing  grace  and  beauty,  but  afterwards  still  more  cele- 
brated as  one  of  the  first  among  the  literati  of  her  country,  under  the 
name  of  lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague.  The  queen  was  escorted  by  the 
lord  chamberlain,  lord  Jersey ;  she  was  supported  by  the  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham and  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  guarded  by  the  late  king's  favourite, 
Arnold  Keppel,  earl  of  Albemarle,  who  was  still  retained  as  captain  of 
the  royal  guard.  He  was  the  only  person  of  king  William's  Dutch 
colony  who  had  ever  shown  any  civility  to  queen  Anne,  who  did  not  now 
forget  his  courtesy  and  humanity.    The  recognition  was  performed  in 

1  They  were  two  gentlemen  of  the  privy-        *  Boyer's  Annals  of  Queen  Anne,  Apill 
chamber.  1702. 
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the  old-accnstomed  manner,  the  queen  rising  and  standing  by  her  chair 
while  Teunison,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  presented  her  to  the  people 
with  these  words,  turning  her  and  himself  to  the  four  sides  of  the 
platform — east,  west,  south,  and  north,  and  repeating  the  query  each 
time  :  — "  Sirs,  I  here  present  unto  you  queen  Anne,  undoubted 
queen  of  this  realm.  Whereas  all  you  that  are  come  this  day  to  do 
your  homages  and  service,  are  you  willing  to  do  the  same?"*  The 
people  answered  with  loud  and  repeated  acclamations,  all  crying 
out,  with  one  voice,  "  God  save  queen  Anne !"  The  trumpets  sounded 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  recognition,  and  the  choir  burst  into  this 
anthem :  *'  The  queen  shall  rejoice  in  thy  strength,  0  Lord !  exceeding 
glad  shall  she  be  of  thy  salvation.  Thou  shalt  present  her  with  the 
blessings  of  goodness,  and  shalt  set  a  crown  of  pure  gold  on  her  head.*' 
Queen  Anne  required  the  actual  aid  of  sustaining  hands  to  support  her  per- 
son in  a  standing  position :  and  singular  as  the  fact  is,  was  the  only  infirm 
person  ever  crowned  monarch  of  England,  either  before  or  since,  and  yet 
her  majesty  had  only  just  completed  her  thirtynseventh  year.  By  the 
assistance  of  the  bishops,  the  queen  contrived  to  reach  the  altar,  where 
she  went  through  the  ceremonial  of  the  first  offertory ;  unlike  her  imme- 
diate predecessors,  William  and  Mary,  when  the  exhgrtation  was  heard, 
**  Thou  shalt  not  appear  before  the  Lord  thy  Grod  empty,*'  queen  Anne  had 
provided  wherewithal  to  put  in  the  gold  basins,  and  duly  made  all  her 
oblations.  The  offering  of  the  swords  on  the  altar,  and  the  chanting  of 
the  litany,  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  church  of  England,  followed  in 
the  usual  order.  At  the  end  of  the  Nicene  creed,  which  was  begun  by 
the  archbishop,  and  sung  by  the  choir,  the  queen  stood  up.  When  the 
creed  was  concluded.  Dr.  Sharp,  archbishop  of  York,  presented  himself  to 
preach  the  sermon,  to  which  office  the  queen  had  herself  appointed  him. 
The  pulpit  was  placed  upon  a  pillar  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  plat- 
form, very  near  the  queen's  chair.  The  sermon  was  short  and  impres- 
sive :  it  was  printed  by  the  queen's  express  desire.  The  text  was  from 
Isaiah  xlrx.  23  :  "  Kings  shall  be  thy  nursing  fathers,  and  queens  thy 
nursing  mothers."  The  protestant  coronation-oath,  which  was  perma- 
nently established  at  Anne's  inauguration,  was  preceded  by  the  following 
dialogue  and  declaration :  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  after  the  sermon, 
rose  and  went  to  the  queen;  standing  before  her,  he  said,  "Is  your 
majesty  willing  to  make  the  declaration  f*^  The  queen  answered, 
**I  am  willing."  The  archbishop  read  it  thus  from  a  parchment 
roll  :- 

*•  I  Anne,  by  the  grace  of  God,  queen  of  England,  Scotland,  France, 
and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  &c.,  do  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of 
God,  profess,  testify,  and  declare,  that  I  do  believe  that  in  the  sacrament 

1  Planche's  Regal  Reoordib  p.  113.  Chnrch/'  are  either  omitted,  or  Bupposed  t« 

*  The  Important  worda,   *•  Hetui  of  tbe     be  indaded  in  the  "  &c." 
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of  the  Lord's  Supper  there  is  not  any  transabstantiation  of  the  elements 
of  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  at  or  after  the  con- 
secration thereof  by  any  person  whatsoever.    2ndly,  That  the  invocation 
or  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  any  other  saint,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass  as  they  are  now  used  in  the  church  of  Borne,  are  superstitious 
and  idolatrous.     3rdly,  And  I  do  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  God,  pro- 
fess, testify,  and  declare,  that  I  do  make  ^is  declaration,  and  every  part 
thereof,  in  the  plain  and  ordinary  sense  of  the  words  read  to  me,  as  they 
are  commonly  understood  by  English  protestants,  without  any  evasion, 
equivocation,  or  mental  reservation  whatsoever,  and  without  any  dispen- 
sation already  granted  me  for  this  purpose  by  the  pope,  or  any  other 
authority  or  person,  or  without  any  hope  of  such  dispensation  from  any 
person  or  authority  whatsoever,  or  without  thinking  I  am,  or  can  be, 
acquitted  before  God  or  man,  or  absolved  of  this  declaration,  or  of  any 
part  thereof,  although  the  pope,  or  any  other  person  or  power  what- 
soever, should  dispense  with  or  annul  the  same,  or  declare  that  it  was 
null  and  void  from  the  beginning.** 

**  The  queen  audibly  repeated  the  same,  and  afterwards  subscribed  it** 
Then  the  archbishop  asked  the  queen,  **  Is  your  majesty  willing  to  take 
the  coronation-oath  ?*'  The  queen  replied,  "  I  am  willing."  Her  majesty 
at  the  same  time  had  a  book  in  her  hands,  by  which  she  fully  understood 
the  nature  of  what  she  undertook.  "  Will  you  solemnly  promise  and 
swear  to  govern  the  people  of  this  kingdom  of  England,  and  the  dominions 
thereto  belonging,  according  to  the  statutes  of  parliament  agreed  on,  and 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  same  ?'*  asked  archbishop  Tennison.  "  I 
solemnly  promise  so  to  do,"  replied  queen  Anne.  **  Will  you,  to  your  power, 
cause  law  and  justice  in  mercy  to  be  executed  in  all  your  judgments  ?** 
asked  the  archbishop,  **  I  will,*'  replied  queen  Anne.  **  Will  you,  to 
the  utmost  of  your  power,  maintain  the  laws  of  God,  the  true  profession 
of  the  gospel,  and  the  protestant  reformed  religion  established  by  law  ? 
and  will  you  preserve  unto  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  this  realm,  and  to 
the  churches  committed  to  their  charge,  all  such  rights  and  privileges  as 
by  law  do  or  shall  appertain  to  them  or  ^ny  of  them  ?"  asked  the  arch- 
bishop. **  All  this  I  promise  to  do,*'  replied  queen  Anne.  Then  the 
queen,  arising  out  of  her  chair,  supported  as  before,  and  assisted  by 
lord  Lindsay,  the  great-chamberlain,  the  sword  of  state  carried  before 
her,  went  to  the  altar,  and  there  made  her  solemn  oath,  in  sight  of  the 
people  present,  to  observe  these  promises.  As  the  queen  knelt  on  the 
steps  of  the  altar,  with  her  hand  on  the  gospel,  she  said  these  words : 
"  The  things  which  I  have  here  before  promised  I  will  perform  and  keeft 
so  help  me  God  1"  Then  her  majesty  kissed  the  book.  Having  thus 
taken  her  oath,  the  queen  returned  to  her  chair,  and  kneeling  at  the 
faldstool,  the  Veni  Creator  was  sung  by  the  choir. 

The  anointing  and  all  the  ceremonies  connected  therewith  proceeded 
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according  to  the  ancient  form.  The  queen's  infirmities  did  not  cause 
her  to  dispense  with  the  ceremony  of  standing  to  be  solemnly  girt  with 
the  sword  of  St.  Edward,  or  from  going  with  it  to  offer  it  at  the  altar. 
It  was  redeemed,  according  to  the  usual  form,  for  one  hundred  shillings : 
the  noble  who  bore  it  was  the  last  of  the  De  Veres,  earls  of  Oxford.  The 
sword  was  forthwith  unsheathed  .by  him,  and  carried  before  her  majesty 
during  the  rest  of  the  ceremonial.  The  spurs  were,  however,  only  pre- 
sented ;  they  were  sent  by  the  queen  directly  to  the  altar.  Her  majesty 
was  then  invested  with  the  ring  and  staff.  The  coronation-ring  put  on 
the  fourth  finger  of  Anne's  right  hand  was,  indeed,  a  balas  ruby,  witli 
the  cross  of  St.  George  engraved  thereon ;  but  it  was  not  the  ancient 
jew^l  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  **  the  wedding-ring  of  England,"  as  it 

j  is  quaintly  called  by  the  old  heralds  and  chroniclers.  That  venerable 
gem,  according  to  report,  was  sent  by  the  last  surviving  grandson  of 
James  II.  to  the  present  royal  family  of  England,  and  has  been  worn  by 

I     the  last  three  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain.     The  archbishop  made  the 

« investiture  of  a  ring,  standing  before  the  altar,  according  to  this  ancient 

fonnula:  —  **Receive^.this  ring,  the  ensign  of  kingly  dignity  and  ot 

defence  of  the  Catholic  faith,  that  as  you  are  this  day  consecrated  head 

*  of  this  kingdom  and  people,  so  being  rich  in  faith,  and  abounding 
in  good  works,  you  may  reign  with  him,  who  is  the  King  of  kings,  to 
whom  be  honour  and  glory  for  ever. — Amen."  After  investing  her 
with  staff,  sceptre,  and  orb,  he  took  the  crown,  representing  that  of 
St.  Edward,  in  his  hand,  and  placing  it  again  before  him  on  the  altar, 
made  the  following  invocation : — "  0  God,  the  Saviour  and  rewarder 
of  them  that  faithfully  serve  thee,  who  alone  dost  govern  them  with 

[  mercy  and  loving-kindness,  bless  and  sanctify  this  t%  servant  Anne, 
our  queen,  who  now  in  lowly  devotion  boweth  her  head  to  thy  divine 
majesty."  The  manuscript  has  a  marginal  direction  :  "  Here  the  queen 
inmt  he  put  in  mind  to  how  her  Jiead" — little  needed,  indeed,  if  Anne 
had  the  least  appreciation  of  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  aspiration. 

.  **  And  as  thou  doest  this  day  set  a  crown  of  pure  gold  upon  her  head, 
so  enrich  her  royal  heart  with  thy  heavenly  and  abundant  grace,  and 
crown  her  with  all  princely  virtues  which  may  adorn  the  high  station 
wherein  thou  hast  placed  her,  through  him  who  is  the  King  immortal, 
invisible,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  to  whom  be  honour  and  glory  for  ever." 
The  archbishop  put  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Anne,  at  which  sight 
the  people,  with  loud  and  repeated  shouts,  cried  "  God  save  the  queen !" 

",  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  Tower  guns  answered  a  signal  made 
from  the  turrets  of  Westminster-abbey  by  thundering  discharges.    When 

I*     silence  had  succeeded  to  this  joyous  uproar,  after  a  solemn  pause  the 

'  archbishop's  voice  was  heard  in  address  to  the  queen  : — "  God  crown 
you  with  a  crown  of  righteousness  and  virtue,  of  victory  and  honour. 
The  Lord  himself  be  unto  you  for  a  crown  of  glory,  and  a  diadem 
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of  beauty;  and  may  you  also  be  a  crown  of  glory  in  the  hand  of 
the  Lord,  and  a  royal  diadem  in  the  hand  of  your  God.  Be  strong 
and  of  a  good  courage  ;  observe  the  commandments  of  God,  and 
walk  in  his  ways ;  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  and  lay  hold  of  etemal 
life ;  that  when  you  have  finished  your  course,  you  ■  may  receive  a 
crown  of  glory,  and  honour,  and  immortality  that  fadeth  not  away, 
which  God,  the  righteous  judge,  shall  give  you  at  that  day."  The 
choir  then  broke  into  a  short  but  rejoicing  anthem,  **  Praise  the 
Lord,  0  Jerusalem ;"  the  peers  and  peeresses  put  on  their  coronets  vhile 
it  was  being  sung.  One  of  the  prebends  of  Westminster  then  brought 
the  Holy  Bible  to  the  dean  of  Westminster.  The  dean,  after  first  placing 
it  on  the  altar,  brought  it  in  procession  to  the  archbishop,  who,  attended 
by  the  bishops,  presented  it,  with  great  reverence,  to  the  queen,  with 
this  address : — "  Our  gracious  queen, — Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  old  to  his 
peculiar  people,  When  thy  king  sitteth  upon  the  throne  of  the  kingdom, 
he  shall  write  him  a  copy  of  this  law  in  a  book,  and  it  shall  be  with 
him,  and  he  shall  read  therein  all  the  days  of  his  life,  that  he  may  learn 
to  fear  the  Lord  his  God,  and  so  keep  all  the  words  of  this  law  to  do 
them,  and  that  he  turn  not  aside  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  to  the 
end  that  he  may  prolong  his  days  in  his  kingdom,  he  and  his  children." 

Which  passage  must  have  seemed  like  a  denunciation  to  the  childless 
queen,  who  had  io  recently  put  off  her  mourning  for  her  only  son. 

And  now  queen  Anne,  having  been  anointed  and  crowned,  and  having 
received  all  the  ensigns  of  royal  dignity,  the  archbishop  solemnly  blessed 
her ;  and  at  each  clause  of  the  benediction,  the  peers  and  bishops,  who 
stood  round  about  her,  joined  "  in  a  loud  and  hearty  Amen."  **  The 
L5rd  bless  you  and  keep  you ;  the  Lord  make  the  light  of  his  counte- 
nance to  shine  ever  upon  you,  and  be  gracious  unto  you  ;  the  Lord  protect 
you  in  all  your  ways,  and  preserve  you  from  every  evil  thing  ;  the  Lord 
prosper  the  works  of  your  own  hands  upon  you  ;  the  Lord  proursper  yo 
handy  work.  May  all  the  blessings  of  heaven  and  earth  plenteously 
descend  upon  you,"  continued  the  archbishop ;  **  the  Lord  give  you  of 
the  dew  of  heaven  and  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  a  fruitful  country  and 
healthful  seasons,  a  faithful  senate  and  a  quiet  empire,  wise  counsellors 
and  victorious  armies,  a  loyal  nobility  and  a  dutiful  gentry,  and  an 
honest,  peaceable,  and  obedient  commonalty.**  "  Amen,**  responded 
the  peers  and  bishops  "  very  heartily  and  devoutly  ;**  and  there  were 
some  points  in  this  aspiration  wonderfully  suited  to  the  ui^nt  neces- 
sities of  the  times,  for  the  most  dismal  weather  in  winter  and  sum- 
mer, attended  by  famines  and  agues,  had  plagued  the  island  since 
the  accession  of  William  III.,  and  greatly  added  to  his  unpopularity 
with  "the  honest,  peaceable,  and  obedient  commonalty,'*  who  laid  the 
whole  blame  upon  his  majesty ;  insomuch,  it  is  traditionary  in  the 
Highlands,  **  that  on  the  Bth  of  March,  a  cottager  going  out  to  trencb 
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his  kail-yard,  and  seeing  the  first  fine  day  he  had  beheld  for  twelve  or 
fourteen  years,  threw  down  his  spade,  gave  a  Highland  fling  in  the  air, 
and  an  exclamation  in  Gaelic,  *  The  wicked  king  is  dead  to  a  certainty  !' " 

"  The  Lord  preserve  your  life,  aind  stablish  your  throne,"  continued 
archbishop  Tennison,  "that  your  reign  may  be  prosperous  and 'your 
days  many ;  that  you  may  live  long  in  this  world,  obeyed,  and  honoured, 
and  beloved  by  your  people,  ever  increasing  in  favour  both  with  God 
and  man,  and  leave  a  numerous  posterity  to  rule  these  kingdoms  after  you 
by  succession  in  all  ages."     "  Amen,"  responded  queen  Anne's  surround- 
ing peers  and  bisjiops ;  but  this   clause,  like  more  than  one  in  the 
coronation-rite,  must  have  brought  remembrance  of  her  recently  lost 
Gloucester  sorely  to  the  memory  of  the  bereaved  and  hopeless  mother. 
The  archbishops  and  the  prelates  did  their  homage  as  temporal  peers 
after  prince  George,  who  offered  his  as  duke  of  Cumberland  :  they  kissed 
her  majesty's  left  cheek,  and  afterwards  touched  her  crown.     While  her 
gracious  pardon  was  read,  and  her  coronation-medals  of  gold  and  silver 
thrown  about  among  the  people,  "  as  her  majesty's  gracious  largess  and 
donative,"  the  homage  of  the  lay  lords  was  performed,  and  the  grand 
final  anthem  was  sung  by  the  choir  with  instrumental  music.    At  the 
end  of  the  anthem  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  all  the  people  shoute3 
"  God  save  queen  Anne !    Long  live  queen  Anne !     May  the  queen  live 
for  ever!"      The   royal  family  acknowledged    by  the  country,   had 
dwindled  to  a  small  and  distant  span  indeed,   for  the  childless  and 
Boman  catholic  widow  of  Charles  II.  was  the  only  person,  besides  the 
sovereign,  remembered  by  name  in  the  prayers  of  the  church  of  England. 
"0  Lord  our  Grod,  who  upholdest  and  govemest  all  things  in  heaven 
and  earth,  receive  our  humble  prayers,  with  our  thanksgivings,  for  our 
sovereign  lady  queen  Anne,  set  over  us  by  thy  grace  and  good  providence 
to  be  our  queen,  and  so,  together  with  her,  bless  Catharine  the  queen- 
dowager,  and  the  whole  royal  family."    Catharine  of  Braganza  was  then 
reigning  as  queen-regent  in  her  native  country  with  some  edat.     It 
seems  singular  that  she  should  be  remembered  in  the  prayers  at  the 
coronation,  and  that  queen  Anne's  protestant  consort  should  not  be 
named  in  the  first  protestant  coronation  that  hsA  occurred  in  this  country 
of  a  queen  acknowledged  as  entirely  sovereign-regnant,  which  her  sister 
And  predecessor  could  scarcely  be  considered,  unless  at  times  when  she 
was  formally  invested  with  the  regency. 

At  the  retirement  of  the  queen  to  St.  Edward's  chapel  (called  in 
coronation-language  the  recess),  her  divestment  of  her  consecrated  crown, 
Tohes,  and  regalia  (termed  those  of  St.  Edward),  and  the  offering  of 
them  on  the  shrine  of  the  regal  saint  and  lawgiver,  her  collateral  an- 
cestor, her  assumption  of  the  state-crown  and  purple  velvet  robes,  which 
she  was  to  wear  at  the  banquet  in  Westminster-hall,  proceeded,  according 
to  the  usual  routine,  without  any  variation  peculiarly  personal  to  queen 
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Anne.    Her  majesty's  day's  labour  was  only  half  performed:  she  could 
not  avoid  i^peariug  at  the  banquet,  lest  the  Jacobite  portion  of  the 
community  might  say  that  she  dared  not  suffer  the  champion,  Dymoke, 
to  perform  his  challenge,  as  that  had  proved  a  remarkably  awkward  step 
in  the  coronation  ceremonial  ^  of  her  predecessors,  William  and  Mary. 
Queen  Anne,  therefore,  went  through  all  the  ceremonials  pertaining  to 
her  coronation-banquet,  from  the  entrance  of  the  diUegrout  to  that  of 
the  champion,  without  any  of  the  perverse  accidents  which  bad  marked 
her  sister's  and  brother-in-law's  coronation.    At  the  banquet,  his  royal 
highness  prince  Oeorge  of  Denmark  dined  at  the  t^ble  of  the  queen- 
reguant,  his  consort ;  "  he  sat  at  the  end  thereof,  at  her  majesty's  left 
hand."    As  the  parliament  were  in  sessions  sitting,  the  members  of  the 
house  of  commons  were  assigned  seate  in  the  abbey,  in  the  north-cross, 
and  at  the  banquet  in  the  gallery  at  the  east  end  of  Westminster-halL 
At  the  foregoing  coronation,  the  commons  (who  had  taken  to  them- 
selves, in  the  preceding  century,  almost  every  function  of  crown  and 
church),  had  been  not  a  little  astonished  and  offended  at  finding  that  a 
specific  place  of  entertainment  had  been  provided  for  every  estate  of  the 
realm  excepting  their  own  important  body.    William  and  Mary,  who 
were  nearly  penniless  themselves,   rather  ungratefully  followed  the 
ancient  regulation,  and  the  commons,  although  they  had  proved  the 
means  of  crowning  their  majesties,  went  dinnerless  at  their  coronation- 
banquet.    Lamberty,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  then  prime-minister, 
discusses  the  fact  drily,  as  if  he  thought,  privately,  that  it  was  a  mighty 
good  joke.    Queen  Anne  treated  her  commons  with  more  hospitality, 
they  were  regaled  with  a  good  dinner  in  the  Exchequer-chamber.* 

It  was  past  eight  in  the  evening  before  all  the  services  and  ceremonials 
of  the  coronation-banquet  were  finished  by  her  majesty,  who  after  resting 
and  disrobing  at  the  court  of  wards,  was  earned  back  to  St.  James's- 
palace  in  her  close  sedan,  exceedingly  &tigued.  The  palace,  with  the 
rest  of  the  metropolis,  was  in  a  tumult  of  joyous  excitement,  and  prince 
George  of  Denmark,  with  a  circle  of  the  private  friends  of  royalty,  was 
disposed  to  do  what  most  persons  that  night  were  doing;  which  was, 
passing  a  considerable  portion  of  it  in  a  carouse,  drinking  their  sovereign 
lady's  health.  Her  majesty  was,  however,  disposed  to  seek  repose  from 
all  her  fatigues  of  regality  on  her  pillow.  The  lord  chamberlain  noticed 
that  the  queen  was  exceedingly  tired,  and  would  be  glad  if  his  royal 
highness  would  propose  going  to  bed.  "  /  propose  ?"  replied  the  prince, 
jovially ;  "  /  cannot.  I  am  her  majesty's  stibfect — have  done  and  sworn 
homage  to  her  to-day ;  I  shall  do  nought  but  what  she  commands  me.* 
— "  Then,"  replied  queen  Anne,  laughing-,  •*  as  that  is  the  case,  and  I 
am  very  tired,  I  do  command  you,  George,  to  come  to  bed."*  Hcf 
majesty  was  obeyed. 

*  Life  of  Maiy  IL  «  London'Gazette,  April,  1702.  ■  HutUm's  Vlilt 
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Altogether,  this  coronation  proceeded  prosperously,  and  gave  general 
latisfiaction  to  all  classes  of  society,  not  excepting  the  very  worst;  for 
the  thieves,  who  were  numerous  and  audacious  heyond  all  modem  com- 
putation, stole  the  whole  of  the  plate  used  at  her  majesty's  banquet  in 
Westminster-hall,  together  with  a  vast  quantity  of  pewter  and  valuable 
table*linen.^ 

The  coronation-medal  of  Anne  bears  the  impression  of  her  profile, 
representing  her  as  very  fat  and  swollen,  her  throat  exceedingly  short 
and  thick;  on  the  reverse  of  the  medal  is  a  heart,  crowned,  amidst 
oaken  foliage,  surrounded  by  the  expressive  legend  bntibislt  English, 
from  her  speech  on  the  opening  her  first  parliament.  Another  medal 
bears  the  queen's  head,  depicting  her  still  fatter  and  thicker: 'it  was 
strack  on  the  appointment  of  her  husband,  prince  George,  as  high- 
admiral.  There  were  several  different  designs  in  the  medals  given,  or 
thrown,  at  the  queen's  coronation,  but  the  principal  was  the  '*  entirely 
English  heart,"  quoted  ^om  her  accession  speech. 


CHAPTER  V. 

QusKN  Annb's  manifesto  of  war  against  France,  issued  May  4, 1702 
was  received  by  Louis  XIV.  with  a  honrmot :  "  It  is  a  sign  that  I  gi'ow 
old,  when  ladies  declare  war  s^ainst  me.'  Anne  must  have  risen  to 
memory  as  he  had  last  seen  her,  when  she  was  four  years  old,  trailing 
her  long  crape  veil  and  black  train  about  the  Palais-Boyal,^  as  moum- 
ing  for  her  aunt  Henrietta  duchess  of  Orleans. 

The  house  of  commons  voted  thanks  to  queen  Anne,  for  the  first  im- 
portant step  taken  to  secure  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  to  the  next 
protestant  line  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  very  next  Sunday  the 
princess  Sophia  was  prayed  for  in  all  English  churches,*  Her  majesty 
went  fi-om  St.  James's  to  Windsor.  Prince  George  of  Denmark  went 
forward  to  Portsmouth  the  same  day :  he  was  there  received  with  all 
the  distinction  due  to  the  **dear  consort  of  her  majesty."  The  mighty 
naval  preparations  of  England  for  the  war  were  reviewed  by  the  queen 
ttid  her  consort  before  sailing  from  Portsmouth.  He  proceeded  next 
day  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  all  the  newly-raised  forces  were  en- 
camped— from  whence  they  could  only  desert  into  the  sea,  which  great 
numbers  of  them  attempted.  The  prince,  in  quality  of  her  majesty's 
generalissimo,  pardoned  several  of  these  unfortunate  men,  at  the  moment 

'  Malcolm's  Anecdoteft  of  the  Maimeis  and  ftom  the  library  of  his  royal  highness  the  late 

Customs  of  London  dake  of  Sussex. 

*  True  and  Secret  History  of  the  Lives  and  ^  Memoirs  of  Mademoiselle  de  Montpen- 

keigns  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England :  4ier.           *  May,  Beyer's  Annals. 
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when  they  were  led  out  to  death.^  The  ocmtrBst,  in  this  action,  to  the 
cruelties  of  punishment  which  will  render  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary 
ever  notorious,  was  helieved  to  spring  from  the  merciful  disposition 
of  queen  Anne,  and  that,  of  course,  augmented  the  love  that  the  com- 
mon people  bore  to  her.  The  queen  had  the  more  pity  for  deserters,  be- 
cause the  maintenance  of  large  standing  armies,  perennially  consumed 
in  foreign  warfare,  was  new  to  the  British  population.  Such  had  not 
been  usual  since  the  invasions  of  France  under  the  Plantagenets,  and 
at  that  era,  the  military  code  of  St.  George,  adapted  to  a  high-spirited 
yeoman  or  franklin  elass  of  soldiery,  was  essentially  different  from  the 
discipline-lash  inflicted  by  the  mutiny  bill. 

The  political  history  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  (from  which  the 
pages  of  her  biography  will  be  kept  as  clear  as  perspicuity  will  permit) 
appears,  to  the  eyes  of  readers  in  general,  to  consist  of  violent  and 
interminable  contests  between  two  classes,  into  which  the  whole  king- 
dom was  divided.  The  names  of  these  two  parties  are  frequently  heard 
in  the  present  times,  yet  it  has  never  been  satisfactorily  proved  from 
whence  the  name  of  either  Whig  or  Tory  was  derived.  Each  was 
undeniably  one  of  those  nicknames  in  which  party  malignity  especially 
delights.  Whig  is  said  to  have  bten  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  word 
signifying  war  and  contention ;  the  term  was  found  thus  oddly  spelt  and 
sounded  by  CromwelPs  soldiers  when  they  invaded  Scotland  and 
defeated  the  Scotch  at  Dunbar,  and  they  seem  to  have  imported  it  into 
the  south  to  denote  per^ns  they  found  more  contentious  than  themselves. 
Tet  it  soon  after  designated  their  own  party  throughout  the  island,  as 
systematic  opposers  to  royalty.  It  was  thus  used  by  the  piper  of  Dundee, 
who  so  bitterly  aggravated  the  insurgents  at  Bothwell  Brigg  by  playing 
and  singing  the  following  stave  just  as  the  battle  joined : — 

•*  Awa,  Whigs,  awa ! 
Awa,  Whig?»  awa  I 
Ye*Te  bnt  a  pack  o'  traitor  looni^ 
And  do  no  good  at  a'  1 
Awa.  Whigs,  awa  1" 

The  poor  piper  was  sent  tumbling  down  the  banks  of  the  Clyde*  into 
the  stream  by  a  whig  bullet ;  but  the  refrain  of  his  song  was  taken  up, 
and  has  been  echoed  by  a  powerful  English  party  ever  since.  Thus 
one  great  division  of  English  politicians  were  named  from  a  civil  war  in 
Scotland;  and  they,  not  to  be  found  wanting  in  similar  courtesies, 
becalled  their  opponents  from  the  predatory  guerillas,  who  fought  in 
Ireland,  under  the  names  of  Eapparees,  or  Tories.  The  duchess  of  Marl- 
borough calls  them  Rapparees^  and  very  often,  like  her  royal  mistien, 
spells  whigs  as  wigs. 

The  whigs,  in  the  time  of  queen  Aime,  chiefly  contended  for  the 

»  May,  Boyert  Axmals.  »  JacoWte  Selica. 
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policy  and  propriety  of  keeping  up  a  perpetual  war  against  France, 
ostensibly  in  order  to  prevent  the  re-establishment  of  the  son  of  James 
n.    Their  opposition  to  the  Anglican  church  was  really  more  violent 
than  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  chief  object  of  their  opposition 
was,  to  prevent  the  sovereign  of  England  (who  bore  the  awful  responsi- 
bility of  Head  of  the  Church  in  the  eyes  of  her  people)  from  naming 
those  of  the  clergy  she  approved  to  any  sees  or  benefices  that  became 
vacant.    The  whigs  chose  that  church  preferments  should  be  in  the  gift 
of  the  prime  minister  who  could  command  most  votes  in  the  house  of 
oommons.    The  tories  supported  the  prerogative  of  queen  Anne  to  name 
the  dignitaries  of  the  church ;   they  resisted  the  predominance  of  the 
Calvinistic  party,    vulgarly  termed   '  low  church.'      They   were  for 
economical  government,  and  for  naval  war  instead  of  continental  regi- 
mental war  ;  they  advocated  the  extension  and  protection  of  the  noble 
colonies  planted  by  the  Stuart  kings  ;  they  had  exposed  the  enormous 
corruptions  of  William  III.  and  his  party  in  the  house  of  commons. 
They  were  generally  considered  Jacobites — they  would  have  gladly 
been  so,  if  the  son  of  James  11.  had  been  of  the  same  religion  as  his 
grandfather,  Charles  I.     They  appear  to  have  been  unwillingly,  but 
sincerely,  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  a  Boman  catholic  acting  as 
the  head  of  the  church  of  England.     There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
restoration  of  the  church  of  England  to  the  vital  right  of  electing  her 
spiritual  dignitaries  was  meditated  by  the  queen,  and  by  her  uncle,  lord 
Bochester,  whom  she  chose  for  her  prime  minister  when  she  ascended 
the  throne,  and  declared  him  as  such  soon  after.    By  his  assistance, 
queen  Anne  carried  into  effect  an  act  of  benevolence,  which  will  make 
her  name  for  ever  gratefully  venerated  by  our  church.     Her  majesty, 
at  her  accession,  was  entitled  to  the  first-fruits  of  every  benefice  or 
dignity  conferred  by  the  crown.     With  praiseworthy  self-denial,  in- 
stead of  appropriating  these  gains  to  the  amplification  of  her  personal 
power  or  magnificence,  queen  Anne  formed  with  it  a  fund  to  augment 
the  miserable  livings,  or  rather  sta/rvings,  which  too  often  fall  to  the  lot 
of  some  of  the  most  excellent  of  our  clergy.    The  fund  bears  the  expres- 
sive name  of  'queen  Anne's  Bounty.*     Words  would  be  wasted  in 
dwelling  on  it  with  panegyric ;  it  speaks  for  itself,  for  it  is  still  in  bene- 
ficial operation.    A  plan  of  similar  beneficence  was  first  carried  into 
effect,  from  the  savings  of  his  preferments,  by  the  self-denying  arch- 
bishop Sancroft.     Queen  Anne  followed  his  example  on  the  most  ex- 
tended scale  of  royal  munificence,  and  her  generosity  has  placed  her 
name  high  on  the  list  of  royal  foundresses  in  the  Christian  church. 

Lady  Marlborough  was  now  at  the  pinnacle  of  her  long  anticipated 
gbry ;  she  had  reigned  supremely  over  the  formation  of  the  newly- 
formed  royal  household,  disposing  of  all  places  therein  as  it  seemed  good 
in  her  eyes.    From  the  mighty  Dutch  magnate  Portland,  down  to  the 
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humble  olear-starcher  Abrabal,  Sarah  of  Marlborough  placed  and  dis- 
placed whomaoever  she  thought  fit.  Very  unceremoniously,  at  her 
instignation,  did  the  queen  eject  lord  Portland  from  thq^  raugership  of 
Windsor-park.  At  the  same  instant  he  had  the  vexation  to  behold  the 
object  of  his  avowred  hatred,  lady  Marlborough,  leap  into  the  place.^ 
The  queen,  too,  testified  some  of  her  hoarded  antipathies :  Charles  earl 
Macclesfield  was  discharged  by  her  from  all  the  rich  offices  and  sine- 
cures with  which  he  had  been  loaded  by  her  sister  and  her  spouse. 
Her  majesty's  reasons,  according  to  his  own  quotation  of  her  words, 
were  "  because  he  had  thrown  blood  in  her  father's  face  " — a  startling 
metaphor,  whereby  queen  Anne  indicated  her  remembrance  that  he  was 
the  chief  instigator  in  the  calumny  that  loaded  her  father  with  the  death 
of  lord  Essex,  who  destroyed  himself  in  the  Tower  at  the  explosion  of 
*  the  Rye-house  plot.'  * 

Queen  Anne"  abolished,  by  order  of  council,'  the  injurious  practice  of 
permitting  the  sale  of  places  in  the  royal  household.  It  ^as  a  French 
custom,  brought  in  with  the  restoration,  but  openly  and  officially  trans- 
acted since  the  revolution,  when  places  at  court  were  purchased  of  the 
foimer  possessor,  exactly  as  officers  buy  their  commissions  in  the  army 
at  the  present  time.  When  queen  Anne  issued  her  palace  ordinance  to 
the  public,  **  that  no  more  places  were  to  be  sold  in  her  household,'' 
lady  Marlborough  records  the  fact ;  but,  after  indulging  at  length  in  the 
warmest  flow  of  self-praise  on  her  own  generosity,  assures  her  friends, 
public  and  private,  "  that  the  command  was  really  issued  by  herself.*' 
The  queen  actually  followed  the  impulse  of  her  own  bountiful  temper, 
and  her  favourite  made  the  best  of  the  royal  orders  for  the  exaltation  of 
her  own  consequence,  by  holding  a  sort  of  tribunal  in  the  palace,  some- 
thing like  the  court  of  requests,  where,  with  great  pomp,  she  took 
petitions  and  heard  grievances.*  Among  other  appointments  of  more 
consequence,  she  created  Mrs.  Abrahal  "the  queen's  starcher,"  and 
settled  a  hundred  a  year  on  her,  because  she  had  washed  the  queen's 
heads  for  twenty  pounds  a  year  when  she  was  princess.  The  **  queen's 
heads"  were  the  Brussels-lace  comette  caps  of  three  stages,  an  old-lady 
style  of  dress,  which  had  been  made  fashionable  throughout  Europe  by 

1  Coxe's  MSS.,  lady  Marlborough's  state-  unwisely  commnted  by  James  IL  to  banisb- 

ment.  ment.     While  in  Holland,  he  became  the 

*  Lord  Macclesfield  was  at  that  time  enti-  author  of  the  numerous  attacks  on  king 

tied  lord  Brandon :  he  had  been  banished  for  James,  charging  him  with  the  death  of  lord 

slaughtering  a  poor  sentinel,  who  only  did  his  Essex,  to  which  queen  Anne  alluded.    He 

duty  by  stopping  him  and  another  nobleman  returned  as  a  patriot  with    the  prince  vt 

froyi  entering  the  palace  of  Whitehall  by  the  Orange  ;   became  a  minister  of  states  and. 

stairs  that  led  from  St.  James's-park  to  the  when  earl  of  Macclesfield,  ei^oyed  an  im- 

Long  Gallery  at  a  forbidden  hour.  The  trans-  mense  ^are  in  the  enormous  grants  which 

action  was  a  cowardly  one,  for  the  two  titled  William  III.  bestowed  on  his  supporteis.--- 

rufflans,  setting  upon  the  poor  youth  together,  Trial  of  lord  Brandon  for  murder ;  Howell'f 

fiung  him  over  the  balustrade,  and  broke  his  State  Trials. 

bones  miserably  on  the  pavement    For  this  *  Toone's  Chronology,  July  10, 1702. 

detestable  murder  lord  Brandon  was  justly  *  Coxe   MSS,    vol.  xliv.;    letter  to  Ml 
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the  costume  which  madame  de  Maintenon,  the  elderly  spouse  of  Louis 
XIV.,  thought  proper  to  adopt.  Even  babies  wore  this  veiy  queer  cap, 
which  somewhat  resembled  the  facade  of  a  church,  with  three  galleries, 
each  higher  than  the  other.  Between  the  queen's  starcher,  Mrs.  Abrahal, 
and  the  duchess,  a  fierce  feud  ensued  afterwards,  but  all  was  harmonious 
at  this  halcyon  period. 

The  queen  caused  an  order  of  council  to  be  enforced  in  the  department 
of  the  green  cloth,  that  every  person  taking  office  was  to  testify,  by 
solemn  oath,  that  he  did  not  pay  anything  for  his  place.^  The  duchess 
of  Marlborough  claims  all  these  steps  as  the  result  of  her  own  bright 
integrity  and  scorn  of  ready  cash,  while  giving  the  only  information 
leading  to  the  fact,  that  queen  Anne  was  the  sovereign  who  actually 
destroyed  the  place-selling  system  at  the  British  court.  It  had  been 
wmked  at  by  easy  Charles,  her  uncle,  who  suffered  his  court>harpies  to 
fill  all  lower  offices  with  mercenaries,  who  could  not  be  removed  for 
their  misdeeds,  because  *'  the  poor  folk,  oddsfish !  had  paid  their  cash  to 
Buckingham  or  Balligrew,  or  some  other  merry  villains."  Intelligence 
of  this  custom  went  forth  into  distant  provinces,  and  shoals  of  harmless 
country  gentlemen  swarmed  up  to  court  with  their  ready  cash  in  hainl, 
to  deal  for  court  places  with  the  said  "  merry  villains.**  The  story  was 
rife  at  queen  Anne's  board  of  green  cloth,  that  Eilligrew  had  actually 
sold  to  son^e  of  these  good  people  the  imaginary  offices  of  '*  the  king's 
physic- taster,"  and  the  "  royal  curtain-drawer ;"  and  when  the  injured 
parties  claimed  their  places,  or  the  return  of  their  gold,  they  found  that 
the  gold  was  spent,  and  the  invention  of  these  absurd  offices  deemed  a 
capital  good  joke.  Although  queen  Anne  bad  put  stringent  restrictions 
6n  the  sale  of  places,  such  regulations  had  the  sole  effect  of  limiting 
the  D^otiations,  and  the  attendant  profits,  to  her  female  '*  mayor  of  the 
palace ;"  for,  notwithstanding  lady  Marlborough's  vehement  praises  of 
her  own  honesty  and  disinterestedness  in  these  cases,  the  assertions  of  her 
contemporaries  directly  contradict  her :  '^  Within  the  palace  itself  was 
a  very  busy  market  for  all  the  offices  of  government.  All  things  were 
transacted  by  the  sole  authority  of  one  woman,  to  whom  there  was 
no  access  but  by  the  golden  road."  ^ 

The  queen,  alarmed  at  the  effects  of  an  asthma,  which  had  in  the 
oonrse  of  the  summer,  endangered  the  life  of  the  prince,  her  husband, 
resolved  to  make  a  western  progress,  from  Windsor  to  Bath,  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health.  Her  majesty  took  Oxford  in  her  way,  and 
thoagh  she  rested  there  but  one  night,  was  received  with  the  most 
fervent  loyalty.  The  example  of  •William  III.,  who  refused  to  eat  the 
banquet  provided  for  him  at  Oxford,  on  some  suspicion  of  poison,  in  th& 
fear  1696,  was  not  followed  by  his  successor,  who  did  more  than  ample 

'  CnxeMBS^  rot  xliv. ;  letter  of  the  duchossof  Marlborongh  to  Mr.  Hatchlnson :  inedited. 
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justice  to  the  hospitality  of  the  uniyersity;  likewise,  she  took  most 
graciously  the  accustomed  gift  of  Woodstock  gloves,  and  a  Bihle,  pro- 
mising  at  the  same  time  a  fature  visit.^  On  the  confines  of  Somersetshire 
her  majesty  and  prince  George  were  welcomed  by  one  hundred  young 
men  of  Bath  city,  uniformly  clad  and  armed,  and  two  hundred  of  tbe 
young  women  dressed  as  Amazons,  who  conducted  her  cciieffe,  by  a  road 
cut  for  the  occasion,  from  the  summit  of  Lansdowne  to  the  western  gate 
of  Bath,  where  the  corporation  received  the  royal  visitors,  and  conducted 
them  to  their  apartments.'  The  first  day  of  September,  1702,  is  the 
date  of  this  arrival,  and  about  the  same  period  is  recorded  a  curious 
incognito  visit  which  George  of  Denmark,  at  some  time  or  other,  made 
to  the  neighbouring  city  of  Bristol,  where  he  visited  the  Exchange, 
attended  solely  by  a  military  officer,  remaining  there  till  the  merchants 
had  withdrawn,  none  of  them  having  either  the  courage  or  the  inclina- 
tion to  ask  him  to  partake  of  any  hospitality.  All  departed  exceptirig 
a  humble  bodice-maker,  one  John  Duddlestone,  who  walked  up  to  prince 
George,  and  asked  him,  ^  Are  you,  sir,  the  husband  of  our  queen  Anne, 
as  folks  say  you  are  ?"  The  prince  replied  **  that  such  was  the  fact." 
John  Duddlestone  resumed,  '*  that  he  had  seen,  with  great  concern,  that 
none  of  the  prime  merchants  on  'Change  had  invited  him  home  ;  not  for 
want  of  love  or  loyalty,  but  merely  because  each  was  afraid  of  addressing 
so  great  a  man.**  John  Duddlestone  added,  *<  that  the  shame  to  Bristol 
would  be  great,  nevertheless,  if  the  husband  of  their  queen  was  obliged, 
for  want  of  hospitality,  to  dine  at  an  inn;  he  therefore  begged  him, 
humble  as  he  was,  to  accompany  him  home  to  dinner,  and  to  bring  his 
soldier-officer  along  with  him — ^if  they  could  eat  what  he  had  to  offer 
them,  which  was  a  good  piece  of  roast  beef,  a  plum-pudding,  and  some 
ale  of  his  wife's  own  brewing."  Prince  George  was  charmed  with  this 
most  original  invitation,  and  accepted  it  with  gratitude,  although  he  had 
already  bespoken  his  dinner  at  the  White  Lion.  His  royal  highness  and 
his  noble  companion  accompanied  John  Duddlestone  to  his  home,  who 
called  to  his  spouse  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  "  Wife,  wife  I  put  on  a  cleui 
apron  and  come  down,  for  the  queen's  husband  and  a  soldier-gentleman 
are  come  to  dine  with  us."  Dame  Duddlestone  descended  forthwith,  clad 
in  a  clean  blue  apron,  and,  according  to  the.  national  English  custom  of 
that  era,  was  saluted  by  prince  George  when  she  entered  the  parlour. 
In  the  course  of  their  dinner,  his  royal  highness  asked  his  entertainer 
"  if  he  ever  went  to  London  ?"  John  Duddlestone  replied,  "  that  smoe 
the  ladies  had  chosen  to  wear  stays  instead  of  bodices,  he  sometimes 
went  thither  to  buy  whalebone."  The  prince,  when  he  took  leave^ 
requested  his  host  *'  that  the  next  time  he  travelled  there,  he  would 
bring  his  wife,  and  to  be  sure  to  take  her  to  court."  He  at  the  same 
time  gave  him  a  card,  which  he  said  would  facilitate  his  admission  at  • 

»  Boyerii  AnnaU.  It02.  »  Wamer's  Hiatoiy  of  Bath. 
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Windsor-castle.  Whensoever  John  Duddlestone's  hospitality  to  George 
of  Denmark  might  have  occurred,  it  is  certain  that,  on  Thursday, 
September,  3,  1702,  that  worthy  citizen  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  queen,  with  his  former  guest  by  her  side,  make  their  state  entry  into 
Bristol  in  the  royal  carriage.  The  records  of  the  bright  city  expressly 
remark  that  the  queen's  coach  was  black,  drawn  by  black  horses,  with 
black  harness  and  housings.  These  dismal  trappings,  which  were  like- 
wise seen  on  the  twelve  carriages  that  made  up  the  royal  procession, 
were  in  consequence  of  the  deep  mourning  which  still  prevailed  for  king 
James  and  for  king  William.  The  Bristol  annals  likewise  mention  that 
the  mourning  worn  by  the  royal  persons  was  purple.  The  queen  and 
prince  George  went  through  all  the  usual  routine  of  a  grand  civic  recep- 
tion, and  then  partook  of  a  magnificent  dinner,  at  the  great  house  of 
Sir  Thomas  Day,  Bridge-end.  Here  queen  Anne  gave  court  receptions 
to  Mrs.  mayoress  and  other  Bristol  ladies,  who  kissed  her  majesty's 
hand,  and  went  through  the  regular  court  presentations.  When  the 
&tiguing  day  came  to  a  close,  the  queen,  with  her  invalid  consort, 
entered  their  black  vehicle,  and,  followed  by  their  long  funereal-looking 
procession  of  mourning  coaches,  returned  safely  to  Bath  that  night. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  four  months  of  her  accession,  the  queen 
seems  to  have  taken  considera'ble  pleasure  in  rewarding  any  instances 
of  disinterested  attention  which  either  she  or  her  consort  had  ex- 
perienced during  their  previous  long  eclipse  of  court  favour.    The  kind- 
ness of  Mrs.  Davies,  of  Twickenham,  was  recognised  by  a  renewal  of  her 
expiring  lease  of  the  house  she  had  lent  for  the  reception  of  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  for  which  purposfe  queen  Anne  wrote  an  especial  request 
to  Catharine  of  Braganza,  of  whose  dower  the  old  manor-house  and  its 
demesne  made  part.     The  royal  visit  to  Bristol  evidently  brought  John 
Duddlestone  to  the  memory  of  prince  George,  and  caused  that  worthy 
dtizen's  connexion  with  royalty  to  conclude  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner.    The  queen  remained  at 'Bath  imtil  within  a  few  days  of  the 
assembling  of  her  parliament.    On  her  homeward  progress,  the  following 
picturesque  incident  occurred :  queen  Anne,  when  hunting  near  Lippock, 
alighted  from  her  equipage  and  reposed  herself  on  a  green  bank,  while 
the  lord  of  the  manor  caused  the  whole  of  the  deer  in  his  district,  five 
hundred  in  number,  to  be  driven  past  her ;  so  that  she  may  be  said  to 
have  reviewed  them.    The  queen  said,  "  that  she  had  never  before  seen 
so  many  deer  in  her  life  at  once,  and  considered  it  a  stately  sight  for  a 
prince  to  look  upon."    This  tradition  was  retailed,  from  an  old  man  who 
had  assisted  with  the  deer  in  his  youth,  to  the  celebrated  naturalist, 
White  of  Selbome. 

When  John  Duddlestone  needed  a  new  supply  of  whalebone,  he  took 
his  worthy  dame  behind  him  on  his  pack-horse,  and  journeyed  London- 
^ard.    He  found  an  easy  admittance  at  the  royal  ca«tle  of  Windsor  in 
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his  way  from  the  west,  and  was  introdnoed  by  prince  George  to  the 
qaeen.  Her  majesty  thanked  them  for  their  hospitality  to  her  oonsort, 
and  in  return  invited  them  to  dine  with  her.  She  told  them  they  must 
have  court-dresses  for  the  occasion,  which  should  be  provided  by  the 
officers  of  her  wardrobe,  but  she  wished  them  to  choose  the  material. 
John  Duddlestone  and  his  dame  chose  purple  velvet.  The  suits  were 
made,  and  worn  at  the  royal  dinner-party,  queen  Anne  herself  present- 
ing the  Duddlestones  to  her  guests  ^  as  the  most  loyal  persons  in  the 
city  of  Bristol"  After  dinner,  her  majesty  desired  John  Duddlestone  to 
kneel  down,  and  according  to  the  very  words  and  accent  of  his  good  help- 
mate in  her  oft>repeated  description  of  the  scene,  first  laid  a  sword  on 
his  head,  and  then  said,  "  Ston  up,  Sir  Jan."  Queen  Anne  offered  Sir 
John  Duddlestone  a  place  under  government,  or  a  gratuity  in  money; 
but  with  the  sturdy  honesty  of  by-gone  days,  the  hospitable  citizen 
would  accept  of  neither ;  *'  for,**  he  said,  "  they  wanted  nothing,  and  had 
fifty  pounds  of  savings  out  at  use ;  and  he  doubted,  from  the  numher  of 
people  he  saw  about  her  majesty's  house,  that  her  living  must  be  very 
expensive."  Queen  Anne,  however,  presented  the  newly  made  lady 
Duddlestone  with  her  own  gold  watch  from  her  side.  With  this  mark 
of  royal  favour  the  good  dame  was  particularly  delighted,  and  never 
failed  of  wearing  it  over  her  blue  apron-string  whenever  she  went  to 
Bristol  market  Such  is  the  tradition  of  Bristol,  related  in  a  topogra- 
phical work  descriptive  of  that  city.^  But  the  tale  has  its  discrepancies^ 
unless  the  incident  had  really  happened  previously  to  the  acoeipsion  of 
Queen  Anne.    Tradition  is  always  defective  in  chronology. 


CHAPTER  VL 

Qdesn  Anne's  fond  devotion  to  lady  Marlborough  had  been  nearly  com- 
mensurate with  her  own  existence.  Her  majesty  was  but  in  her  thirty- 
eighth  year,  and  for  full  thirty  years  her  love  had  lasted.  The  agreeable 
occupation  of  inducting  friends  or  customers  to  the  sweets  of  places  and 
preferments,  and  the  still  greater  luxury  of  expelling  enemies  from  them, 
had,  however,  blinded  lady  Marlborough  to  the  important  fact,  that  her 
royal  mistress  began  her  reign  with  altered  feelings  towards  her.  The 
queen's  words,  whether  written  or  spoken,  were  more  caressing  than 
ever  ;  **  for,"  says  her  contemporary,  Swift,  "  there  was  not,  perhaps^  in 

>  Oorry's  Histoiy  of  BristoL    It  is  UkewlBe  1091,  a  wealthy  tobaooo-mevefaant,  wbo  witb 

quoted  in  Hone's  Tear-Book,  and  related  in  his  lady  were  buried  in  All  Haiattf  cbnrd^ 

the  Gentleman's  Magazine.    There  is  another  BristoL 
Sir  John  Duddlestone,  created  a  baronet  in 
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all  England  a  person  who  understood  more  artificially  to  didguise  her 
passions,  than  queen  Anna  Upon  her  first  coming  to  the  throne,  lady 
Marlborough  had  lost  all  favour  with  her,  as  her  majesty  often  acknow- 
ledged to  those  who  told  it  to  me."  ^  He  meant  Abigail,  and  her  sister 
Mary  Hill,  and  much  the  historian  importuned  these  persons  to  tell  him 
the  particulars  <^  the  offence  given ;  they  never  told  him,  but  he  ex* 
presses  his  belief  that  it  arose  from  a  mere  breach  of  etiquette — that 
some  ruffle,  periwig,  tag,  tassel,  or  furbelow,  worn  disrespectfully  in  its 
wrong  place,  had  caused  the  quarreL  However,  no  one  knew  the  reason 
of  the  change  but  AbigaiL 

When  the  grand  afiairs  of  the  coronation  were  over,  lady  Marlborough, 
the  new  mistress  of  the  robes,  began  instinctively  to  feel  rather  than  to 
perceive  this  change.  She  forthwith  commenced  carping,  quarrelling, 
and  hunting  for  affronts — ^practices  which  appear  not  in  her  previous 
proceedings,  at  least  with  her  royal  mistress.  The  queen,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  eager  to  grant  the  Marlboroughs  all  the  advantages  which 
their'  avarice  and  ambition  had  anticipated  on  her  attainment  of  power. 
Marlborough  had  yet  his  fortune  to  make  from  her  bounty.  He,  who 
had  begun  the  world  with  nothing,  had,  notwithstanding  his  almost 
preternatural  efibrts  at  saving,  no  capital  commensurate  with  his  title  of 
earl.  Queen  Anne  was  willing  to  indulge  the  appetite  of  the  pair  for 
wealth,  hoping  her  presumed  favourites  might  feed  quickly  and  peace- 
fully, for  she  did  not  wish  to  incur  their  reproach  of  sending  them  empty 
away. 

The  first  step  the  queen  took,  consonant  to  her  intentions  of  rewarding 
the  earl  of  Marlborough  for  his  former  adhesion  to  her  interests,  was 
announced  in  a  letter  to  his  lady,  written  two  days  after  the  opening  of 
parliament : — 

QuisEK  Anne  to  the  Ladt  Marlborough.* 
(In  the  names  of  Morley  <md  Freeman.) 

«*  St.  James's,  Oct.  22. 
**  1  have  had,  this  evening,  the  satisfaction  of  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman's 
[letter]  of  yesterday,  for  which  I  give  you  many  thanks  ;  and  though  1 
think  it  a  long  time  since  I  saw  you,  I  do  not  desire  you  to  come  one 
minute  sooner  to  town  than  is  easy  for  you,  but  will  wait  with  patience 
for  the  happy  hour ;  and  only  beg,  when  you  do  come,  you  would  send 
for  a  coach,  and  not  make  use  of  a  chaise." 

Lady  Marlborough,  it  seems,  did  not  then  keep  a  carriage  of  her  own. 
She  was  therefore  to  send  for  one  of  the  queen's  coaches,  and  give  up 
her  plan  of  travelling  from  Windsor  in  a  post-chaise.  The  queen  con- 
tinues:— 

•*  It  is  very  uneasy  to  your  poor,  unfortunate,  faithful  Morley,  to  think 

>  Swiff  8  M emoin  of  the  Queen's  Minlstrj.  >  Ooze's  Life  of  liarlborough. 
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that  9he  has  so  very  little  in  her  power  to  show  yon  how  sensihie  I  am 
of  all  lord  Marlborough's  kindness,  especially  when  he  deserves  all  that 
a  rich  crown  could  give.  But,  since  there  is  nothing  else  at  this  time,  I 
hope  you  will  give  me  leave,  as  soon  as  he  comes,  to  make  him  a  duke.*^ 
It  will  be  observed,  that  there  is  no  actual  mention  of  suitable  provision 
to  support  this  di^kedom  in  the  queen's  letter.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
the  announcement  of  the  royal  intentions  gave  lady  Marlborough  more 
alarm  than  pleasure.  ^  When  I  read  the  queen*s  letter,  I  let  it  drop  out 
of  my  hand,"  said  lady  Marlborough,  **  and  was  for  some  minutes  like 
one  that  had  received  the  news  of  death.'*  It  will  be  seen  that  the  queen 
rectified  this  mistake  before  she  sent  her  message  to  the  house  of  lords 
for  the  creation  of  the  dukedom.  Lord  Marlborough  returned  from  his 
campaign  in  November,  and,  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  the  queen 
put  in  execution  her  plans  regarding  his  dukedom.  Her  majesty's  hurry 
to  remunerate  the  Marlboroughs  for  all  they  had  done,  suffered,  or 
lost  in  her  behalf,  almost  defeated  its  own  object ;  she  foi^t  that  her 
uncle,  Lawrence  earl  of  Rochester,  whose  honest  vigilance  had  detected 
the  inroads  made  on  her  income  when  she  was  princess,  was  at  the  head 
of  affairs.  In  pursuance  of  her  intention,  her  majesty  sent  a  message  to 
the  house  of  commons,  declaring  "  that  it  was  her  pleasure  to  create  lord 
Marlborough  a  duke ;  she  therefore  requested  a  pension  of  5000?.  per 
annum  might  be  secured  to  him  and  his  heirs  from  the  post-office."  Sir 
Charles  Hedges  brought  the  queen's  message  into  the  house,  signed  with 
her  hand.  When  the  royal  pleasure  was  announced,  a  pause  so  deep 
ensued  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  the  speaker,^  Mr.  Harley,  rose,  and 
looked  about  him,  to  ascertain  who  meant  to  break  the  portentous  silence.^ 
Sir  Edward  Seymour  was  the  man,  and,  after  warm  debates,  the  queen's 
request  was  respectfully  denied,  on  the  plea  "  that  lord  Marlborough's 
services,  although  considerable,  had  been  sufficiently  rewarded,  and  that 
the  dangerous  custom  of  the  preceding  reign  in  alienating  the  crown- 
revenues  for  favoured  individuals  ought  to  be  avoided."  ■  The  queer, 
returned  the  following  extraordinary  answer  to  this  remark : — 

**  I  shall  always  think  myself  much  concerned  to  reward  those  who 
deserve  well  of  me  and  the  public.  On  this  account,  I  bestowed  some 
favours  on  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  am  glad  to  find  you  think  them 
well  placed." 

From  hence  arose  the  lifelong  animosity  that  the  duchess  of  Marlborough 
manifested  to  the  tory  party,  in  whose  ranks  she  and  her  husband  had 
been  reckoned  since  their  well-known  expulsion  from  court  by  Willian? 
III.  A  saying,  at  the  same  time,  went  forth  among  the  populace,  "  that 
the  queen  meant  to  give  to  one  duke  [of  Marlborough],  all  the  gold 
gained  at  Vigo  by  the  other  duke  [of  Ormonde]," — alluding  to  the  recent 
victory  and  spoils  taken  there  by  Ormonde  and  admiral  Rooke. 

1  Robert  Harley,  elected  speaker  October  20,  that  year,  1702.         *  Ralph.  *  lUd. 
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In  hopes  of  somewhat  soothing  the  rage  of  the  new  duchess  against  the 
tones,  her  majesty  immediately  wrote  to  her  thus,  December  16,  1702. 

Queen  Anne  to  the  Duchess  of  Mablbobough.^ 
(^Under  tlie  names  of  Morley  and  Freeman,) 

"  I  cannot  be  satisfied  with  myself  without  doing  something  towards 
making  up  what  has  been  so  maliciously  hindered  in  parliament,  and 
therefore  I  desire  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Freeman  [the  duchess 
and  duke  of  Marlborough]  would  be  so  kind  as  to  accept  of  two  thousand 
pounds  a  year  out  of  the  privy  purse,  hesiae  the  grant  of  five.*  This  can 
excite  no  envy,  for  nobody  need  know  it.  Not  that  I  would  disown  what 
I  give  to  people  that  deserve,  especially  where  *tis  impossible  to  reward 
the  deserts  ;  but  you  may  keep  it  as  a  secret  or  not,  as  you  please.  I 
beg  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  would  never  any  way  give  me  an  answer  to 
this,  only  comply  with  the  desires  of  your  poor  unfortunate,  faithful 
Morley,  that  loves  you  most  tenderly,  and  is,  with  the  sincerest  passion 
imaginable, 

"  Yours." 

The  donation  from  the  privy  purse  failed  to  satisfy  the  enraged 
duchess,  who  refused  the  compensation  of  2000Z.  per  annum  with  scorn. 
Afterwards,  the  queen  had  little  peace,  either  in  her  hours  of  retirement 
or  on  solemn  occasions  of  state ;  she  was  liable  to  the  most  violent  vitu- 
peration fix)m  the  woman  she  had  raised,  to  use  that  person's  own 
words,  "  fi-om  the  dust,"  to  be  her  scourge  and  punishment.  The 
duchess  of  Marlbcjrough  kept  no  measures  with  the  queen,  in  fact, 
either  in  writing  or  speaking  of  her  or  to  her.  While  the  tories  were 
in  power  she  constantly  abused  them  as  enemies,  and  reviled  the  queen 
as  their  accomplice,  until,  strengthened  by  the  great  victories  obtained 
by  her  husband,  she  effected  their  expulsion,'  and  the  queen  fell  into  her 
hands  "  a  crowned  slave,"  as  her  majesty  afterwards  pathetically  called 
herself. 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  the  fii-m  establishment  of  Greenwich  hospital 
was  one  of  her  cares.  "  Her  majesty  and  his  royal  highness  prince 
George  commanded  that  the  model  of  Greenwich  Hospital  should  be 
brought  to  St  James's,  and  were  pleased  to  view  the  same,  and  highly 
approved  of  this  noble  foundation,  designed  for  the  maintenance  of  dis- 
abled seamen."  * 

The  following  letter,  hitherto  inedited,  was  written  by  queen  Anne  to 
her  cofferer,  Sir  Benjamin  Bathurst.  Although  a  homely,  business-like 
communication,  its  tone  does  her  honour : 

^  Ooxe.  s  The  queen  most  mean,  xtixUad  of  the  intended  grant  of  fiv«  thousand  pounds 
per  annain,  for  that  bad  been  positively  refused  1^  the  commons. 

*  Somerville's  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.  «  English  Post,  Dec.  16, 1702. 
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QuBEK  Annb  to  Sm  Benjamin  Bathubst. 

"  Windsor,  June  8. 
"  I  received  yours  yesterday,  and  should  be  very  glad  if  Potvin  would 
bring  down  y*  part  of  my  bed  he  shewed  you ;  but  as  for  y  confectioner 
you  mention,  I  do  not  aprove  of  him,  for  I  will  never  take  any  bodys 
servant  from  them,  tho  they  seem  never  soe  willing  to  it.  Therefore  1 
desire  you  would  look  out  for  some  other,  or  if  you  could  meet  with 
a  woman  y*  doe  those  kind  of  things  well,  I  had  rather  have  one  than 
a  man,  w^  is  all  I  have  to  say,  but  y*  I  am  your  very  affectionate  friend, 

"  Anne."  * 

Few  sovereigns,  perhaps  would  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  re- 
strained from  acquiring  a  desirable  servant  by  the  reverence  here  paid  by 
queen  4^ne  to  that  excellent  clause  in  the  tenth  conmiandment  which 
prohibits  us  from  coveting  our  neighbours*  servants  any  more  than  theii 
goods — a  clause  which  the  selfishness  of  human  nature  rendered  pecu- 
liarly necessary.     The  queen  dislikes  that  a  man  should  be  employed  in 
the  office  of  confectioner,  because  a  woman  can  serve  as  well  in  that  de- 
partment.    The  incident  deserves  consideration  by  those  who  employ 
men-servants  in  many  offices  that  are  better  suited  to  the  strength  and 
capacity  of  women.     The  higher  classes  do  so  from  the  supposition  that 
it  is  more  consonant  with  their  dignity ;  wealthy  persons  sedulously 
imitate  them,  and  many  of  the  middle  classies  follow  an  example  they 
can  ill  aflFord.    Let  all  remember  how  very  few  modes  of  gaining  a  live- 
lihood remain  to  a  destitute  woman  of  any  degree ;  when  the  laundry, 
the  needle,  in-door  service,  and  tuition  are  mentioned,  all  is  said.    Let, 
then,  the  ladies  of  the  British  empire  consider,  that  if  they  in  any  way 
circumscribe  this  very  short  list  by  employing  men  in  household  offices 
which  the  weaker  sex  can  perform,  they  deprive  women  of  their  vir- 
tuous subsistence,  and  thereby  drive  them  to  want — the  strong  tempta- 
tion to  wickedness.     Not  so  her  who  was  not  undeservedly  called  by  the 
populace  their  '*  good  queen  Anne." 

The  enormous  settlement  of  100,000?.  per  annum  was  given  prince 
Greorge  of  Denmark  for  life,^  and  with  remainder  in  case  he  survived  the 
queen,  by  the  parliament  of  1702,  to  which  was  added  a  grant  of  the 
palace  at  Winchester.  Sir  Stephen  Fox  very  gravely  asserted  **  that 
Jifty  thousand  potmds  was  sufficient  for  the  income  of  the  prince  of  Den- 
mark, because  his  grandeur  would  not  be  expensive  to  him,  as  her 
majesty  would  provide  him  with  lodgings,  bed,  wax-light,  and  all  the 
expenses  of  food  and  housekeeping.*'*  It  seems  that  the  propriety  of 
giving  prince  George  the  title  of  king  for  life,  with  continuation  of  th« 

1  Most  oourteously  oommnnfcated  by  the        *  Calamy'B  Diaiy. 
lady  Georgiana  Bathurst,  to  whom  our  grate*         *  Cmmlngham's  Histoiy  of  Gnat  Britain, 
fal  admowledgmoits  are  offered. 
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liigh  ofSces  he  held  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  queen,  was  urged  rathei 
warmly  hy  her  personal  friends ;  but  it  was  ultimately  rejected. 

The  petty  and  peevish  complaints  with  which  the  duchess  of  Marl- 
borough continued  to  torment  ^e  queen  will  sufficiently  appear  from  hf>i 
letters.  Four  notes  every  day  made  the  avera^  of  the  queen's  task  of 
writing  to  her  humoursome  attendant.^ 

The  Qoeen  to  thb  Duchess  of  Mablbobouoh. 

"  Monday  night. 
'*  Just  as  I  came  from  basset,'  I  received  my  d^r  Mrs.  Freeman's 
letter,  and  though  it  is  very  late,  I  cannot  content  myself  without 
thanking  you  for  it.  I  hope  by  this  time  you  have  seen  lord  treasurer, 
aud  then  you  will  see  how  innocent  I  am  of  one  complaint,  and  so  I 
think  I  am  In  all  the  others ;  for  as  for  my  not  saying  anything  to  you 
un  the  D.  of  M.'s  letter,  I  did  not  think  it  necessary,  nor  you  would  not 
neither  at  any  other  time.  And  as  to  not  inquiring  after  you  the 
first  time  you  came  from  Margate,  how  was  it  possible,  not  hearing  of  it 
till  just  as  I  was  going  out  of  town  myself  P  I  shall  dine  at  St.  James's, 
an  it  please  God,  to-morrow,  and  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you  there 
when  I  am  alone ;  and  be  assured,  whenever  you  will  be  the  same  to  mn 
as  you  was  five  years  ago,  you  shall  find  me  the  same  tender 

"  MOELET." 

The  game  of  basset  mentioned  by  the  queen  in  the  commencement  of 
this  note,  occupied,  as  in  her  young  days,  a  considerable  portion  of  her 
majesty's  time  and  thoughts,  and  broke  into  her  hours  by  day  an 
well  as  by  night.  At  the  basset-table  the  players  sat  so  closely  crowded 
round  queen  Anne,  that  she  could  scarcely  "  put  her  hand  in  her 
pocket,"*  an  obligation  not  unfrequent,  since  her  majesty  was  usually 
unfortunate  at  play.  The  irksomeness  of  the  slavery  of  making  up 
affronts,  and  soothing  the  self-esteem  of  the  haughty  duchess,  had  not 
as  yet  made  any  alteration  in  the  humble  and  caressing  style  of  the 
queen,  whose  next  letter  is  more  self-abasing  than  ever. 

Queen  Ajshste  to  the  Duohess  of  SIablbobougk. 

[May,  1703.] 
**  It  is  now  so  late,  that  I  can  only  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  con- 
gratulate the  duke  of  Marlborough's  being  well  after  the  sfege  of  Bonn,^ 
which  is  more  pleasing  news  to  me  than  all  the  conquests  he  can  make. 
May  God  Almighty,  that  has  preserved  him  hitherto  through  many 
dangers,  continue  to  do  so,  and  send  him  safe  home  to  his  and  my  deai 
adored  Mrs.  Freeman." 

I  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlbonm^      Hntchlnsoo ;  Ooize  MBS.,  Brit.  Museum,  in* 

*  The  gambliDg  game  so  called.  edited. 

*  IhichesB  of  Marlborough's  letter  to  Mr         *  Bonn  capitulated  May  ^  1703. 
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The  allowance  of-  the  queen's  privy-purae  was  20,000?.  per  annum ; 
"  not  half  the  sum  of  king  William's,"  observes  the  duchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough, who,  haying  the  management  of  it,  was  most  intimate  with  its 
contents.  "  It  was  very  little,  considering  how  many  pensions  were 
paid  out  of  it;  there  were  the  queen's  bounties,  play-money,  healing^ 
gdd,^  and  charities.  The  queen  was  pleased  to  give  me,  as  soon  as  she 
came  to  the  crown,  the  rangership  of  the  Great  and  Little  parks  at 
Windsor.  The  house  is  an  agreeable  place  to  live  in,  and  her  majesty 
was  pleased  to  give  it  to  me  of  herself,  remembering,'  that  when  she  was 
princess,  I  had  wished  mightily  for  such  a  lodge,  as  we  rid  by  it  to  take 
the  air.  The  lodge  in  the  Little  park  was  no  better,  at  that  time,  than 
such  as  the  under-keepers  live  in.  I  gave  it  to  a  brother  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  for  his  life."  *  The  queen  continued  to  urge  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough,  by  letters  and  conversation,  to  take  the  annuity  of 
2000?.  per  annum  from  the  privy  purse,  and  "  lay  it  up  to  buy  some- 
thing with."  It  was  not  the  pleasure  or  policy  of  the  duchess  to  do  so. 
Yet,  when  she  drew  the  proceeds  of  the  queen's  privy  purse,  through  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Coggs,  goldsmith,  in  the  Strand,  opposite  to  St.  Clement's 
church  (who  acted  as  her  majesty's  banker,)  it  was  very  evident  that 
these  two  thousand  pounds  were  not  appropriated  to  the  royal  expendi- 
ture. The  places  the  queen  had  given  to  the  duchess  of  Marlborough, 
according  to  that  lady's  own  account,  amounted  to  the  great  annual  in- 
come of  6600Z. :  they  were  only  the  same  offices  which  she  had  per- 
formed for  the  queen,  when  princess,  at  a  yearly  salary  of  400?.  The 
queen  it  seems,  was  not  liberal  in  presents  ;  never  gave  her  a  "  diamond, 
or  a  fan,  while  she  served  her,  but  only  the  remainder  of  some  baskets  of 
fruit  and  red  deer,  some  seals  of  king  William's  and  an  old  harpsi- 
chord," which,  she  adds,  "  is  the  only  thing  I  ever  asked  whilst  in  her 
service.  This  I  obtained  with  some  diflficulty,  it  being  at  the  time  when 
Abigail  Hill  was  a  concealed  favourite,  and  it  happened  to  be  lent 
or  given  to  her,  which  I  did  not  then  know.'**  Indeed,  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  customary  proceeding  for  the  queen  to  oflFer  anything  to 
the  duchess  of  Marlborough  that  she  seemed  to  desire,  from  great 
masses  of  guineas  to  mere  trifling  articles,  the  objects  of  female  ad- 
miration. .  The  haughty  favourite  always  refused  the  queen's  presents 
strenuously,  her  self-esteem  not  permitting  her  to  acknowledge  any 
obligation.  But,  in  course  of  reflection  on  the  subject,  avarice  nevei 
failed  ultimately  to  obtain  the  victory  over  pride,  and  she  was  suit 
to  demand  the  gift  she  had  positively  refused,  to  the  queen's  great  incon- 
venience ;  f«^r  if,  after  a  lapse  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  it  had  been  pre- 


•  It  may  be  obaei^'ed  how  very  soon  hedlr 
'.ng-goLd  is  named  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
ijueen'a  privy- puree  expenses. 

-  liOtter  io  Mr.  Hutchinson  from  the 
tlachcss ;  medited  Coxe  MSS.,  Brit.  Mus. 


s  Ibid,  ^rhe  musical  tastes  of  Abigail  were 
remarkable,  and  with  them  the  gift  of  tUi 
harpsichord  was  connected :  the  queen  ho^ 
self  was  fond  of  music. 
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sented  to  some  one  else,  and  could  not  be  reclaimed,  her  royal  mistresB 
had  to  undergo  a  series  of  reproaches  for  such  offences. 

The  duchess  records  one  of  her  own  caprices  in  refusing  the  queen's  gifta, 
and  yet  laying  claim  to  them  when  years  had  passed  away :  ^  Another 
time,  indeed,  upon  my  commending  very  much  a  japan  box,  which  her 
sister,  the  princess  of  Orange,  had  sent  her,  worth  about  202.,  she  would 
needs  give  it  to  me ;  yet  I  did  not  then  accept  it,  but  said,  '  it  was  too 
pretty  for  her  to  part  with:'    However,  fifteen  years  after,  when  it  had 
never  appeared,  but  was  biuied,  as  I  thought,  with  many  other  things 
which  she  used  to  keep  in  a  wardrobe,  I  told  her,  after  she  was  queen, 
*  that  I  was  now  grown  less  modest,  and  if  she  would  give  me  that  box, 
which  she  was  formerly  pleased  to  offer  me,  and  which  I  found  she  did 
not  use,  I  should  be  much  pleased  with  it.'    The  queen  said,  *  I  should 
have  it,'  but  never  gave  it  to  me."  *     How  could  the  poor  queen  re- 
member the  particularities  respecting  ^'  that  box,"   for  fifteen  years 
together,  and  with  the  cares  of  empire  recently  devolving  on  her  in* 
experienced  head?     One  inference  is  certain,  that  the  person  whose 
mind  could  dwell  among  such  small   rubbish  while  dynasties  were 
tottering  and  etnpires  crashing  around  her,  had  no  such  mighty  in- 
tellect as  it  has  pleased  biographers  to  assert  of  the  Marlborough 
duchess. 

The  audacious  woman  proceeds  boldly  to  describe,  in  the  midst  of  her 
(ixculpations  from  public  accusations  of  selling  places  and  peerages,  her 
success  in  her  project  of  making  a  peer  of  the  house  of  lords— an 
hereditary  senator,  truly,  made  by  her !  the  privilege  exercised  by  regal 
authority,  which  is  often  carped  at.  ''I  was  confident  the  queen 
thought  the  house  of  lords  so  numerous,  that  she  would  make  none 
[viz.,  new  peers]  ;  but  that  if  ever  she  did,  I  would  certainly  speak  for 
the  making  of  my  lord  Harvey.  I  have  a  letter  from  his  wife,  which 
fhows  that  it  was  not  for  money,  as  the  report  went,  but  to  perform  a 
promise  I  had  made  to  Sir  Thomas  Felton,  when  the  queen  first  came 
to  the  crown."'  The  intrigue  relative  to  lord  Harvey's  peerage  occurred 
while  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  was  in  retirement  from  court,  on 
account  of  her  affliction  for  the  death  of  her  only  son,  lord  Blandford. 
Like  her  royal  mistress,  she  too  had  been,  by  a  sudden  stroke,  deprived 
of  him,  who  was  to  carry  down  and  perpetuate  all  the  honours  and 
emoluments  which  their  patriotic  labours  in  the  stormy  field  of  revolu- 
tion had  harvested  for  them.  Queen  Anne,  who  knew  be  ;t  whence  the 
political  falsehood  which  branded  her  brother  as  an  impostor  emanated, 
had  shuddered,  and  acknowledged  the  justice  of  her  bereavement,  when 
she  lost  Gloucester,  her  only  one.  Again  the  queen  was  startled,  as  if 
the  coincidence  was  more  than  accidental,  when  she  saw  her  partner 

1  Letter  to   Mr.   Hutchinson    from    the        ^  Incited  MS.  of  the  duchess  of  Marlbo* 
;:  inedited  Coxe  MSS.  Brit  Museum.       rough;  Coxe's  Papers,  voL  zlir.,  Brit  Mus 
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in  the  iniquity  likewise  deprived,  in  the  midst  of  her  exulting  mater- 
nity, of  her  promising  heir.  The  grief  of  the  duchess  could  not  have 
lieen  very  great,  if  the  evidence  of  her  own  words  may  be  trusted;  for 
she  was  roused  from  its  indulgence  by  the  distant  tocsin  of  party  war- 
fare, to  set  all  engines  of  intrigue  at  work  to  wring  from  her  imwilling 
mistress  the  boon  of  making — a  whig  peer.  In  her  manuscript  thin 
passage  is  to  be  found :  "  When  the  queen  came  to  the  resolution  of 
making  the  four  peers,  I  happened  to  be  in  the  country,  in  great  affiio* 
tions  upon  the  death  of  my  only  son.  However,  having  heard  of  it 
accidentally,  I  writ  to  my  lord  Godolphin,  *  that  jf  lord  Harvey  was 
not  made  a  peer  with  them,  I  neither  could  or  would  show  my  face 
any  more.'  This  accordingly  was  done,  purely  at  my  desire  and  on  iny 
account.*'  ^  The  queen  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  importunity  of  her 
domestic  ruler. 

The  regnal  history  of  queen  Anne  retains  some  traces  of  the  now- 
forgotten  custom  of  sceptring  acts  of  parliament;  but  it  was  only  in 
connection  with  her  authority  as  queen  of  Scotland,  and  was  performed 
by  commission.  Lord  Tarbut  wrote  to  queen  Anne,  May  8, 1703,  to 
tender  his  resignation  of  secretary  of  Scotland.  His  words  imply  that 
the  deed  was  not  wholly  ratified,  as  her  sceptre  of  Scotland  had  not  yet 
given  it  legal  vitality.  **  I  will  not  venture  to  give  judgment  on  it 
now.  Tour  majesty's  authority  is  recognised  in  the  first  act,  and 
touched  by  the  royal  sceptre,  and  so  is  law ;  the  last  is  passed  in  parlia- 
ment, but  not  yet  touched,  nor  the  other  ratifying  presbyterial  govern- 
ment, but  waits  your  majesty's  commissioner  to  give  them  the  touch  "^ 
All  classic  readers  will  remember  the  sacredness  of  the  sceptres  of  the 
kings  in  the  Iliad,  and  it  might  be  thought  that  the  Scotch,  who  drew 
their  cruel  national  laws  from  the  Bomans,  had  been  to  the  Greeks 
for  their  sceptre  ceremonial;  but  it  was  a  regal  custom  in  England 
as  well  as  Scotland,  for  a  slight  but  indisputable  notice  of  it  occurs  in 
the  parliamentary  journals  after  the  coronation  of  Mary  I.  Ko  notice 
exists  of  this  picturesque  act  of  regality,  that  we  can  find,  excepting  in 
the  annals  of  these  queens-regnant  of  England  and  Scotland,  for  lord 
Tarbut's  letter  refers  to  the  ceremonial  as  done  in  behalf  of  Anne  queen 
of  Scotland^  not  Anne  queen  of  Great  Britain.  Since  the  accession  of 
James  I.,  the  island  sovereigns  had  been  titular  kings  and  queens  of 
Great  Britain,  but  the  island  was  only  united  in  name.  Her  majesty 
had  resided,  some  months  in  her  youth,  in  her  good  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land ;  yet  she  never  visited  it  during  her  reign,  neither  apparently  was 
her  presence  ever  desired  there. 

The  most  dismal  storm  that  ever  ravaged  England  occurred  at  the 
decline  of  the  year  1703.    The  queen  was  then  at  her  palace  of  St 

1  Ii]jedited  MS.  of  the  dncheas  of  Marlbo-        2  sir  Hezuy  Ellis's  Historical  Letten,  » 
toviglti;  Otxe's  Papers,  voL  xllv.,  Brit  Mus.        cond  series,  voL  iii. ;  reign  of  Anne. 
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James,  and  was  eye-witness  to  the  extraordinary  desolation  of  the 
pork,  where  ancient  trees,  of  historical  celebrity,  were  laid  low  before 
her  eyes.^  Among  others,  the  group  planted  by  the  children  of  James  I., 
near  the  passage  of  the  Horse-guards — those  trees  which  awoke  a 
tender  reminiscence  in  the  breast  of  Charles  I.,  who,  when  he  was 
marching  across  the  park  on  the  morning  of  his  death,  said  to  his 
newly-found  friend  colonel  Tomlinson,  pointing  to  one  of  them,  "  That 
tree  was  planted  by  my  brother  Henry.**'  The  storm  began  on  the 
evening  of  November  26,  and  raged  without  intermission  until  the  next 
morning — ^not  like  a  winter  tempest,  but  with  continuing  peals  of 
thunder  and  vivid  flashes  of  lightning.  The  leads  of  most  of  the 
churches  in  London  were  rolled  up  by  the  power  of  the  wind  like 
scrolls.  The  Thames  was  choked  at  London-bridge  with  boats  and 
barges  dashed  together.  The  severity  of  the  storm  set  against  the  south 
and  west  of  England ;  the  north  scarcely  felt  it.  Sixteen  of  the  laigest 
ships  of  the. navy  were  wrecked  and  utterly  lost,  with  all  on  board. 
Many  tempests  cause  great  devastations  on  the  sea-coast  that  do  no 
mischief  inland  ;  but  this  swept  the  interiorof  the  southern  and  western 
counties  with  the  besom  of  destruction.  Whole  families  were  crushed 
mider  their  own  roofs,  and  multitudes  of  people  killed  and  wounded. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  accidents  of  the  kind,  was  the  fall  of 
a  stack  of  antique  chinmeys  in  the  episcopal  palace  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
which  killed  the  bishop  and  his  lady.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kidder,  in  their 
bed. 

When  the  news  reached  queen  Anne  of  the  tragical  death  of  the 
intruding  bishop  of.  Bath  and  Wells,  she  determined  to  restore  the  see 
to  its  ejected  bishop,  Ken.  A  nobleman  (supposed  to  be  his  friend  lord 
Weymouth)  intimated  to  him,  by  her  majesty's  orders,  "  that  he  was 
to  return  to  his  diocese,  without  any  oaths  being  required  or  any  ques 
tions  asked  of  him,  just  as  if  he  had  merely  left  his  palace  on  a  long 
journey.**  The  true  bishop  of  souls  replied,  "  that  he  was  an  old  man, 
stricken  with  years  and  infirmity,  and  overborne  with  hard  work  ;*  but 
if  it  were  permitted  him  to  resign  his  charge  to  a  faithful  son  of  the 
diurch  of  England,  who  had  already  taken  the  oaths  to  the  daughters 
of  James  II.,  he  would  cheerfully  lay  down  his  pastoral  staff  as  one 
o'er-wearied**  It  was  further  intimated,  that  the  primacy  was  meant 
for  him  by  the  queen.  Ken  had  too  much  wisdom  to  be  tempted  with 
the  promise.  He  said,  *'  he  felt  that  his  sole  worldly  businesHs  was  to 
perfect  his  resignation  to  his  chosen  successor,  Dr.  Hooper,  dean  of 
Canterbury,  his  friend,  whose  principles  he  had  known  since  they  were 

*  Oongreve  Goirrespondenoe ;  Bromley  Ool-  diooeae.  The  people  of  the  weBt  almost  adored 
leetton.                        '  Pemiant's  London.  him,  because  of  his  noble  and  oourageonii 

*  To  quote  the  words  of  one  of  bis  Mo-  resistance  of  the  slaughters  of  the  monster 
KrepberB,**  He  had,  in  the  midst  of  his  poverty,  Kirke,  In  Monmonth's  rebellion.  He  saved 
performed  all  the  spiritual  duties  of  his  the  lives  of  hundreds." 
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both  thirteen  yean  of  age."  Onr  readers  will  remember  Hooper  as 
chaplain  to  Mary  II.,  when  princess  of  Orange,  and  afterwards  ap- 
pointed by  her  to  the  deanery  of  Canterbury,  to  the  great  anger  of  her 
husband.^ 

When  qneen  Anne  had,  with  great  joy,  confirmed  a  bishop  of 
Hooper's  known  loyalty  to  her  in  the  episcopal  see  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
the  abdicating  prelate  celebrated  the  erent  by  a  poem,  of  which  these 
lines  are  a  fragment : ' — 

*  Forced  from  my  flock,  I  dally  saw  with  ttta, 
A  aferanger's  ravage  two  labbatic  yean ; 
Bat  I  forbear  to  tell  the  dreadful  stroke, 
Which  fireed  my  ^eep  from  the  Erastian  yoke. 
Yet  Heaven  was  superfluently  kind. 
In  sending  them  a  pastor  to  my  mind, 
Tn  whom  my  spirit  feels  the  like  repose, 
As  old  ValerlQS  when  he  Austin  choee." 

After  Dr.  Ken  had  resigned  his  bishopric  to  Dr.  Hooper,  he  signed 
himself  "Thomas,  late  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells."  Nothing  cculd 
induce  him  to  discontinue  his  episcopal  signature  till  that  time.  It  is  to 
the  honour  of  queen  Anne  that  she  settled  on  the  old  man  a  pension  of 


1  Dr.  Ken  always  said,  that  God,  hy  his 
misfortunes,  liad  preserved  him  from  a  death 
very  horrible  to  human  contemplation ;  shice, 
If  he  had  not  been  ^ected  from  his  episcopal 
palace,  he  should  have  been  crushed  to  death 
in  the  great  storm,  as  £)r.  Kidder  was,  because, 
when  resident  at  Wells*  palace,  he  had  always 
occupied  the  same  chamber.  Like  most 
persons  who  struggle  to  keep  the  middle  path 
between  furious  extremes,  br.  Ken  had  been 
calimmiated  by  Iknatics,  and  was  sometimes 
assailed  by  a  "no-popery"  howL  Although 
be  knew  that  the  Roman  catholics  were  as 
inimical  to  his  doctrine  as  were  his  revilers  of 
the  low  church,  such  attacks  disturbed  not 
the  serene  and  studious  life  he  led,  after  he 
had  consigned  his  pastoral  staff  to  the  hands 
of  the  friend  of  his  youth.  Hooper,  who,  he 
was  rejoiced  to  observe,  becsime  infinitely  be- 
loved  throughout  the  great  western  diocese. 
Dr.  Ken,  as  before,  spent  his  winters  in  Salis- 
bury-close, under  tne  roof  of  his  dutiful 
nephew,  the  rev.  Isaac  Walton  (the  son  of 
his  sister  and  the  well-known  and  excellent 
author,  Izaak  Walton);  sunmier  he  passed 
among  the  shades  of  Longleat,  the  seat  of  lord 
Weymouth.  The  welcome  visit  of  death  met 
our  Ken  at  Longleat, — welcome,  for  he  was 
a  great  sufferer  from  ill-health,  or  rather,  it 
omght  to  be  said,  fh>m  frequent  bodily  torture, 
arising  from  a  dire  malady.  In  the  cessa- 
tion from  paroxysms  very  hard  to  bear,  he 
soothed  his  mind  by  the  composition  of  divlue 
poetry.  He  is  one  of  the  inspired  lyrists  of  our 
church.  Before  Ken  expired,  he  thus  ex- 
pressed his  faith :  **  I  die,"  he  said,  "  in  the 
holy  and  apostolic  fiuth  professed'  by  the 
Christian  church  before  the  disunion  of  the 
i^t  and  We»t.    More  particularly,  I  die  in 


the  communion  of  the  church  of  England,  u 
it  stands  distinguished  from  all  papal  and 
puritan  innovations,  and  as  it  adheres  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  cross."  If  the  egotism  may 
be  forgiven  the  sisters  who  have  written  these 
Lives  (who  have  been  calumniated  by  the 
same  sect  that  persecuted  Ken),  they  say.  like* 
wise,  such  is  and  has  been  tbeir  beliei^  and 
may  Qod  give  them  grace  to  die  in  it. 

The  room,  at  Longleat,  where  Ken  died  it 
Btill  shown.  It  is  said  that  he  put  on  hir 
Bhroud  before  he  expired,  and  then  composed 
himself  for  the  sleep  of  death, "  not  oat  of  any 
superstition,"  as  he  observed.  **  but  from  tiie 
wish  that  my  remains  might  go  to  the  grave 
Just  as  God  had  left  them."  Ken  was  attended 
to  his  humble  grave  in  the  parish  churchyard 
of  Frome  Selwood  by  true  and  shnple-bearted 
mourners, — the  children  from  the  village 
school  he  had  established  and  taught  These 
little  ones  followed  the  earthly  remains  of  their 
beloved  pastor  and  friend  in  silence  and  tears. 
He  was  buried  at  dawn  of  day ;  and  Just  as  tbs 
last  spade  of  earth  had  been  cast  upon  his 
cofBn  the  sun  rose,  and  the  children,  with 
one  voice,  burst  forth  into  that  hohr  and 
fiamiliar  stniin,  <*  Awake,  my  soul,  and  with 
the  sun  "  (the  Morning  Hymn,  written  by 
the  departed  prelate),  which  closed  his  ob- 
sequies. He  died  March  19,  1711.  Dr. 
Hooper  died  at  Berkeley,  on  Sq)tember  6, 
1727,  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age.  He  vai 
interred  in  Wells  cathedraL    Both  of  these 

E relates  had  been  domestic  chaplains  hi  Hol- 
md  to  Mary  H.,  when  princess  of  Onnge, 
Hooper  entertained  a  higher  opinion  of  her 
than  did  Ken,  who  lived  with  her  wheo  she 
was  three  years  advanced  hi  life 
>  Biographla  Britannlca. 
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200?.  per  annum,  which  he  thankfully  accepted,  as  it  was  clogged  with 
no  conditions  which  his  conscience  rejected. 

The  seas  were  scarcely  tranquillized  after  "  the  great  storm,"  when 
the  fleet  of  the  rival  candidate  for  the  throne  of  Spain,  Charles  of  Aus- 
tria, appeared  off  the  western  ^coast ;  and  as  he  was  on  his  way  to 
take  possession  of  his  kingdom,  to  which  queen  Anne  had  sent  succours 
in  support  of  his  claims,  he  wished  to  pay  his  respects  in  person  to  her. 
The  queen  immediately  despatched  her  master  of  the  horse,  the  duke  of 
Somerset,  to  Portsmouth,  to  receive  the  royal  stranger  on  his  arrival  at 
Spithead,  December  26,  1703.  The  duke  went  on  board  Charles  of 
Austria's  ship,  and  delivered  to  him  "a  compliment,'*  and  a  letter 
from  queen  Anne,  informing  him  "  that  she  had  come  to  Windsor- 
castle,  in  order  that  he  might  more  conveniently  pay  her  the  visit  he 
had  given  her  reason  to  hope  for."  As  the  duke  of  Somerset  occasion- 
ally resided  at  Petworth,  his  seat  on  the  coast,  he  invited  Charles  of 
Austria  to  repose  there  until  the  prince-consort  arrived,  who  had  under- 
taken to  escort  him  to  the  presence  of  queen  Anne.  Prince  George  of 
Denmark  appears  to  have  set  out  for  Petworth  from  Windsor-castle, 
December  27,  expecting  to  arrive  there  in  a  few  hours,  the  distance 
was  but  forty  miles ;  yet  the  roads — then  guiltless  of  tolls  or  turnpike 
gates — were  in  a  deplorable  state.  He  was  fourteen  hours  travelling 
that  distance,  the  last  nine  miles  occupying  six  hours.  **  This  was  the 
more  singular,"  observes  one  of  the  Danish  gentlemen  of  his  household,* 
who  records  the  fact,  "  since  the  prince  made  not  any  stop  on  the  road, 
excepting  when  his  coach  was  overthrown  or  stuck  in  the  niiud.  Thrice 
was  his  royal  highness's  carriage  overturned  in  the  course  of  the  said 
nine  miles,  and  never  should  we  have  arrived  at  our  journey's  end,  if,  in 
the  deep,  close  lanes,  the  nimble  Sussex  boors  had  not  walked  on  each 
side  of  his  royal  highness's  coach,  bearing  it  up  with  their  hands  by 
main  strength."  Great  contrast  is  offered  in  this  narrative  to  the 
present  state  of  travelling ;  only,  to  be  sure,  people  did  get  up  again  with 
their  heads  on  after  a  roll  in  the  Sussex  mud,  which  is  not  always  the 
case  after  a  railway  collision. 

Charles  of  Austria  had,  perhaps,  met  with  a  similar  series  of  mis- 
chances in  his  progress  to  princely  Petworth,  for  he  arrived  there  just 
at  the  same  hour  of  the  night  as  George  of  Denmark.  One  day's  repose 
for  rest  and  refreshment  was  needful,  both  for  the  prince  of  Denmark 
and  his  guest.  They  set  out  from  thence  for  Windsor  on  the  29th  of 
December,  and  they  had  comparatively  a  favourable  journey,  as  they 
were  not  overturned  more  than  once  every  dozen  miles  in  their  progress 
thither.  At  what  hour  they  arrived  at  the  regal  towers,  where  queen  Anne 
kept  court,  is  not  noted ;  but  they  were  received  by  torch-light,  and 
supper  is  mentioned  as  their  refection.*    The  earl  of  Jersey,  lord  cham« 

>  Letter  quoted  in  the  third  voL  of  EllisiB  Historical  Letters.  >  London  Gazette. 
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berlain,  lighted  the  king  to  the  stair-head,  where  queen  Anne  herself 
came  in  person  to  welcome  him.    Charles  of  Austria  made  an  elaborate 
compliment  to  her  majesty,  acknowledging  his  great  obligations  to  her 
for  her  generous  protection  and  assistance.    He  then  led  her  to  her 
bedchamber,  for  such  was  the  royal  etiquette  at  that  time.    The  next 
formality  was,  that  prince  Geoige  escorted  his  guest  to  his  sleeping 
apartment,  but  only  for  temporary  repose ;  many  other  ceremonials,  as 
tedious  as  the  Chinese  prostrations  of  welcome,  were  still  to  be  perpe- 
trated.   Charles  of  Austria  supped  the  same  night  in  state  with  queen 
Anne  ;.her  majesty  gave  her  royal  guost  the  right  hand  at  table,  and 
there  was  a  long  and  tiresome  contest  of  courtesy  before  he  would 
receive  this  honour.    Prince  Gfeorge  sat  at  the  end  of  the  table,  on  the 
queen's  left  side.    Another  formal  procession  took  place,  of  escorting 
the  tired  guest  to  his  bedchamber,  where  he  was  at  last  left  in  peace  to 
his  own  attendants,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  with  that  jigid  code 
of  etiquette,  which  is  inevitable  before  a  Spanish  monarch  can  rest  his 
head  on  his  pillow.    The  next  day  was  to  be  considered  the  public  one, 
and  all  parties  rose  with  the  intention  of  going  through  a  second  series 
•  of  formalities. 

As  Charles  of  Austria  received  timely  notice  that  queen  Anne  meant 
to  return  his  visit  at  his  own  apartments,  he  came  to  receive  her 
majesty  at  her  drawing-room  door.  It  seems  that  it  was  reckoned 
good  manners  to  prevent  her  from  taking  the  trouble  of  visiting  him, 
and  a  most  elaborate  series  of  compliments  and  protestations  forthwith 
took  place.  At  last  queen  Anne,  not  to  be  outdone  by  either  Austrian 
or  Spaniard  on  the  point  of  etiquette,  persisted  in  her  intention,  and 
paid  her  visit  in  her  guest's  apartments,  from  whence  he  led  her  majesty 
to  a  grand  state-dinner,  which  was  as  public  as  a  state-dinner  at 
Windsor-castle,  in  the  dark  days  at  Christmas,  can  be.  A  choice 
concert,  vocal  and  instrumental,  was  performed.^  The  evening  was  spent 
in  music. 

Labour  dire  and  weary  woe  must  the  lengthy  entertainment  have 
proved,  from  the  dinner  hour  of  the  royal  Anne,  three  in  the  afternoon, 
till  after  supper ;  for  to  supper  they  all  went  before  the  day's  hospitalities 
terminated.  When  the  latter  meal  was  at  last  concluded,  the  grand 
scene  of  Spanish  courtesy  took  place,  and  that,  indeed,  had  an  air  01 
long-departed  chivalry.  Her  majesty  had  presented,  as  part  of  the  high 
ceremonial  of  the  public  day,  several  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  to  the 
Spanish  claimant,  who  took  the  privilege  of  his  regal  station,  and  saluted 
them  by  kissing  each  in  turn.*  The  more  polished  graces-  were  reserved 
for  the  propitiation  of  the  ostensible  favourites,  the  duke  and  duchess  ot 
Marlborough.  To  the  husband  he  presented  his  sword,  with  the  rather 
touching  observation,  *'  that  he  had  nothing  worthier  of  his  acceptance; 

1  Poetruan.  *  lUd. 
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for  he  was  a  poor  prince,  who  had  little  more  than  his  sword  and  his 
mantle.''    He,  however,  found  a  more  valuable  offering  when  the  hout 
arrived,  which  he  had  devoted  to  win  the  good  graces  of  the  mighty 
duchess.    When  supper  was  finished,  Charles  of  Austria,  after  another 
iSeries  of  elaborate  compliments,  prevailed  on  the  duchess  of  Marlborough 
to  give  him  the  napkin  which  it  was  her  office  to  present  to  the  queen, 
and  he  held  it  for  her  majesty  when  she  washed  her  hands.    At  the 
moment  of  giving  back  the  napkin  to  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  he 
presented  her  with  a  superb  diamond  ring — thus  imitating  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  great  predecessor  and  ancestor,  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
when  he  was  a  guest  in  France,  who  left  a  costly  diamond  ring  in  the 
bason  for  the  duchess  d'Estampes  ;  his  descendant,  with  more  gallantry, 
pressed  his  on  the  finger  of  queen  Anne's  favourite.     Supper  and  its 
ceremonials  having  been  happily  accomplished,  Charles  of  Austria  gave 
his  hand  to  queen  Anne,  and  led  her  to  her  bedchamber,  where  he  made 
some  stay,  informing  her  Majesty  that  it  was  his  intention  to  depart 
early  the  next  morning,  and  therefore  he  would  take  his  leave  that 
night.    Prince  George  was  ill,  but  meant  to  escort  the  Spanish  claimant 
back  to  his  ship  at  Portsmouth.     Charles  positively  refused  because  of 
his  state  of  health ;  but  the  prince  insisted  on  attending  him  to  his 
ooach-side  when  he  departed  the  next  morning.    Charles  of  Austria  was 
scarcely  seen  in  England,,  or  by  the  English,  in  his  dark  December  visit 
to  the  royal  seclusion  of  Windsor.    The  queen,  her  consort,  and  the 
great  officers  of  state  only  oould  judge  of  him ;  but  the  idea  went  forth 
that  he  was  odd  and  dull.^ 

The  next  birthday  of  queen  Anne,  February  6,  1704,  was  nobly 
celebrated  by  her  message  to  the  commons  for  finally  settling  her  muni- 
ficent gift  to  the  church  of  "the  first-fruits"  she  had  bestowed  at  her 
accession  for  the  amplification  of  impoverished  livings.  The  fund  was 
incorporated  by  the  house  of  commons,  and  measures  taken  to  enable 
any  other  charitably  disposed  individuals  to  add  bequests  to  the  queen's 
foundation.^  The  circumstance  is  thus  mentioned  by  one  of  her  con- 
temporary historians :'  '*  The  queen's  birthday  was  kept  with  more  than 
usual  solemnity  when  her  majesty,  desiring  to  celebrate  her  nativity  by  an 
act  of  benevolence,  sent  a  message  to  the  house  of  commons,  *  that  it 
was  her  wish  to  remit  *'  the  first-fruits,"  which  she  had  a  right  to  claim 
trom  the  church,  for  the  benefit  of  the  scantily  endowed  clergy,  and  that 
she  prayed  the  commons  to  find  a  way  to  make  her  gift  legal'  The 
queen  received  the  thanks  of  parliament,  of  the  convocations  of  the 

I  Yet  an  original  miniature  of  Charles  of  '  Journals  of   the   House  of  Commons, 

Austria,  the  claimant  of  Spain,  in  possession  quoted   in   Somerville's    History   of  Great 

of  the  countess-dowager  of  Cathcart,  repre-  Britain  under  Queen  Anne. 

sentB  him  as  a  handsome,  el^^ant  man,  wear-  '  For  further  particulars  on  this  important 

ing  the  graoefal  national  costume  of  Spain, —  subject,  we  are  happy  to  refer  our  readers  to 

black  vehret  doublet,  with  slashed  sleeves  Palin's  Histoiy  of  Uie  church  of  fkigland  from 
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clergy  of  the  two  provinces,  Canterbury  and  York,  and  of  the  clergy 
of  every  diocese  in  England.*  The  annual  income  of  ''queen  Anne's 
Bounty/*  as  it  is  emphatically  termed,  amounted,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  to  eleren  thousand  per  annum. 

As  her  majesty's  birthday  fell  on  the  Sunday,  she  received  the  usoal 
compliments  on  the  occasion  on  the  Monday  following.  Dryden's 
play,  **  All  for  Love,  or  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  was  acted  before  her 
majesty  at  St.  James's,  in  the  presence  of  the  court,  by  the  chief 
tragedians  of  both  houses.^  But  where  was  the  theatre  of  the  palace 
of  St.  James  ?  All  the  great  banqueting-halls  of  the  Enorlish  palaces, 
such  as  Westminster-hall,  Inigo  Jones's  Whitehall,  Wolsey's  hall  at 
Hampton-court,  had  been  and  were  occasionally  used  as  theatres ;  but 
no  remnant  of  any  such  building  can  be  traced  at  St.  James's  palace.  It  is 
true  that  it  has  suffered  various  devastations  by  fire  since  the  days  of  Anna 
It  is,  besides,  possible  that  some  or  other  of  the  corridor  courts  were,  in  the 
old  Shakspearian  style,  converted  into  temporary  theatres.  The  actors, 
her  majesty's  servants,  who  had  hastened  from  her  great  theatres  to 
divert  their  roycCl  mistress,  performed  next  day  for  the  entertainment  of 
her  loving  li^es.  **  Next  day,"  they  announced,  "  will  be  represented 
the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  Prince  of  Denmark,  out  of  compliment  to 
prince  Greoi^e :  singing  by  Mrs.  Leveridge."  She  was,  it  may  be 
presumed,  the  Ophelia  of  the  night.  Many  advertisements  of  the 
kind,  mentioning  performances  of  her  majesty's  servants  in  her  royal 
presence  at  St.  James's  prove  that  queen  Anne  went  not  to  the  play,  but 
that  the  play  came  to  her.  The  officers  of  the  royal  household  and  their 
connections  were  present,  and  the  nobility  invited,  but  the  public  were 
not  admitted. 

Contests  concerning  the  "  occasional  conformity  bill,"  as  it  was  called 
now  convulsed  the  senate.  The  bill  against  occasional  conformity 
meant  to  enact,  *'  that  the  persons  taking  the  church  of  England  sacra- 
ment must  continue  in  all  the  observances  of  the  established  religion^ 
at  least  whilst  they  were  in  office,  under  pecuniary  penalties.'  Prince 
George,  an  occasional  conformist  with  the  churoh  of  England,  yet  a 
Lutheran,  with  a  chapel  tolerated  by  the  marriag^-artides  of  the  queen ; 
manifested  fellow-feeling  with  those  persons  who  received  the  sacrament 
AS  a  measure  of  worldly  expediency.  The  prince,  moreover,  was  violently 
o^ended  at  the  inquiry  which  the  tory  ministers  had  made  into  the  cor- 
ruptions and  robberies  to  which  the  navy  had  been  subjected  during  his 
adminstration  as  lord  high-admiral,*  he  therefore  made  common  causey 
whilst  his  life  lasted,  with  the  whigs,  whose  own  corruptions  prevented 
any  very  vigilant  examination  into  the  delinquencies  of  others.  All  real 
events  combine  to  show  that  the  prince  was  secretly  the  patron  of  tbt 

1  Postman  and  Dally  Oourant.     Brit.  Ma-        *  Somerville's  Reign  of  Queen  AxuA 
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whigs,  who  lost  office  soon  after  they  lost  him.^  General  history  as- 
severates that  he  was  a  high  tory :  the  duchess  of  Marlhorough  knew 
better. 

Early  in  her  reign,  queen  Anne  claimed  that  mysterious  pretension  to 

the  power  of  healing  which  the  Roman  catholic  hierarchy  of  the  middle 

1^  asserted  pertained  to  the  inmiediate  heirs  of  St.  Edward  who  wer^ 

anointed  sovereigns  of  England.    William  the  Conqueror  and  William 

the  Hollander  had  equally  repudiated  the  claim  of  healing  the  sick: 

they  were  too  much  occupied  with  slaying  those  who  were  well.     The 

nproarious  sons  of  the  Conqueror,  Robert  and  Rufus»  affected  no  share 

in  the  sacred  mesmerism  of  their  saintly  predecessor.    They  manipulated 

the  sword,  the  lance,  and  the  wine-cup ;  occasionally  knocked  healthy 

folk  at  head,  but  carefully  eschewed  the  company  of  the  sick.    Their 

learned  brother  Henry,  the  Ulysses  of  the  Norman  dynasty,  very  wisely 

married  a  saint's  niece  and  a  saint's  daughter,  who  brought  with  her 

something  like  a  title  to  the  throne ;  but  what  was  better,  she  renewed 

the  old  loving  bond  that  subsisted  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs 

and  the  populace.     Saintly  queen  Maude,  or  Matilda  the  Atheling, 

spent  most  of  her  time  in  rectifying  and  ameliorating  the  **  new  poor* 

laws"  of  the  roystering  Norman  usurpeis,  who  seem  literally  to  have 

taken  for  their  text,  *'  that  wheu  men  asked  for  bread,  they  gave  them 

a  stone ;"  fortunate  it  was  for  their  Saxon  subjects  when  they  did  not  give 

them  much  worse.    Chronicles  speak  of  the  washing  and  healing  the 

wounds  and  sores  of  the  poor  by  Matilda  Atheling,  but  we  can  trace  no 

imposition  of  hands.    Her  haughty  heiress,  Matilda  the  empress,  would 

certainly  have  taken  the  tongs,  if  she  had  been  obliged  to  touch  a  Saxon 

serf  who  was  whole  and  well ;  of  course,  she  earnestly  avoided  them 

when  sick  and  sore.    Her  warlike  son,  the  first  Plantagenet,  does  not 

appear  to  have  been  aware  of  any  gift  of  healing  that  his  person  had 

inherited  from  his  royal  Saxon  grand-dame ;  and  as  for  his  successor, 

the  Lion's-heart,  it  is  to  be  doubted  that)  if  any  Saxon  serf  had  knelt  to 

b^  the  imposition  of  the  royal  hand,  it  would  have  been  given  with  his 

weighty  battle-axe.     As  for  king  John,  who  wanted  "to  make  the 

penny  loaf  worth  a  shilling,"  the  least  said  of  his  imposition  of  hands 

the  better;  his  impositions  were  always  connected  with  ''pilling  and 

polling,"  and  "robbing  and  reiving"  his  subjects.     But  his  son,  the 

quaint,  the  original  and  peace-loving  Henry  III.  (who  seems  to  have 

been  James  I.  by  anticipation),  found  it  good  policy  to  cultivate  the 

good-will  of  the  Anglo-S^on  commonalty,  and  identify  himself  as  the 

representative  of  their  royal  saint  and  beneficent  legislator,  Edward 

the  Confessor. 

The  plan  worked  weU  for  Henry ;  by  the  aid  oif  the  people,  he  brought, 

^  Acoordtng  to  Calamy,  prinoe  Qeoi^  of  Denmark  was  looked  up  to  as  the  protector  ol 
tt»diiMnter&. 
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after  half  a  century's  struggle,  his  perverse  barons  to  order.  The  Norman 
barons  had  clamoured  louder  than  their  Saxon  thralls  for  ''the  laws, 
the  righteous  laws  of  St.  Edward,**  and  had  gained  them  at  Bunnymede ; 
but,  like  the  higher  classes  in  the  revolutions  of  the  seventeenth  century 
(particularly  those  in  the  reigns  of  the  Stuart  queens-regnant),  they 
meant  to  keep  them  exclusively  for  their  own  benefit  Edward  I.,  tli^ 
name-child  of  his  Saxon  ancestor,  although  a  destructive  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  affected  a  good  deal  of  St  Edward's  piety ;  we  suspect  him  of 
**  healing  by  manipulation,  for  he  named  three  sons  after  the  Saxon 
saints,  St  Edward,  St  Edmund,  and  St.  Tkomas-a-Becket  Edward  II., 
the  name-child  of  the  popular  Saxon  king,  poor  soul,  probably  performed 
the  healing-office,  for  he  was  beloved  by  the  lower  classes,  and  his  only 
intelligible  crime  was  making  too  free  with  them.  Now  we  come  into 
a  little  glimmer  of  actual  &ct  connected  with  the  mysterious  office  of 
royal  healing.  It  seems  that  the  kings  of  England,  from  the  era  of 
Edward  L  to  Edward  III. ,  kept  an  alchymist,  Raymond  Lully,^  who  made 
gold  for  them  at  the  Tower.  If  we  must  acknowledge  our  wrong  thoughts, 
we  actually  suspected  that  these  warlike  Plantagenets,  who  were  like 
all  conquerors,  sinfully  poor,  employed  false  coiners  there  to  vitiate  their 
own  circulation.  But  no;  a  royal  tradition,  preserved  among  the 
Chaillot  MSS.,  informs  us  that  Raymond  the  alchymist's  Tower-gold 
was  the  purest  angd  gold ;  and,  howsoever,  he  came  by  the  ore,  the  coins 
were  so  called  beoetuse  the  reverse  was  impressed  with  the  figure  of  an 
angel.^  On  account  of  its  superior  purity,  the  angel-coins  stamped  from 
LuUy's  gold  were  devoted  by  the  kings  of  England  as  the  healing-gold, 
and  bound  by  their  royal  hands  on  the  arm  of  each  of  their  subjects 
touched  in  the  healing-office  for  the  king's  evil  Among  the  other 
crimes  aggravating  the  murder  of  Richard  IL,  his  virtue  as  an  anointed 
descendant  of  the  Saxon  saints  is  not  forgotten.  Henry  TV.  was  in  the 
predicament  of  William  the  Dutchman — not  the  lineal  successor;  whether 
he  touched,  we  have  no  evidence.  Henry  Y.'s  skill  with  the  sick  is  not 
on  record.  Henry  YI.  was  looked  upon  as  prophet  as  well  as  king ;  he 
certainly  practised  this  office — indeed,  he  had  an  additional  title  to  success 
in  healing  by  desoent  from  St.  Louis.  As  touching  for  cure  of  the  king's 
evil  was  identified  with  the  rightful  claim  to  lineal  succession,  there  was 
nothing  in  earth,  air,  or  sea,  which  those  bold  sinners,  the  brothers  of 
York,  would  not  have  touched  that  led  the  way  to  the  royal  garland.  It 
was  a  practice  very  consistent  with  the  quiet  policy  of  Henry  YH.  As 
to  his  son,  Henry  VIII.,  who  united  every  claim,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
of  the  rival  disputants  to  the  throne,  of  course  all  regal  offices  were  care- 
fully observed  by  him ;  and  he  insisted  on  his  numerous  queens  per- 

1  Many  traces  are  to  be  fonnd  of  this     Mint  till  the  troubles  of  Henry  VI.  broks 
curious   fact   in   Rjrmer's   Foedera.      Other     out 
•Ichy mists  were  employed  at  the   Tower        >  St  Michael  triumphant  over  the  dragon. 
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forming  a  religioiis  office  of  blessing  cramp-rings,  some  of  his  chronicleTS 
having  discovered  that  this  privilege  had  been  enjoyed  by  queen  Edith, 
consort  of  Edward  the  Confessor.     Anne  Boleyn,  to  prove  herself  a 
rightful  queen,  consecrated  and  distributed  these  rings,  which,  it  may  be 
presumed,  was  a  branch  of  the  gift  of  healing  inherent  in  queens-consort, 
even  in  iJiose  who  were  not  royal  by  birth.    The  two  Tudor  queens- 
regent,  papist  and  protestant,  duly  performed  the  royal  ceremonies  of 
the  healing  office  and  consecration  of  cramp-rings.    These  offices  were 
not  abolished  at  the  reformation.     Strange  that  so  many  hospitals  and 
charities  should  have  been  swept  away  as  superstitious  overmuch,  and 
pertaining  to  "  the  sinful  nature  of  good  works,"  whilst  such  veritable 
rags  of  righteousness  were  retained.    James  I.,  to  his  great  joy,  found 
these  ceremonials  flourishing.    They  suited  his  purpose  right  well ;  for, 
if  his  predecessor  healed  by  virtue  of  her  descent  from  the  Saxon  line, 
he  was  rightful  heir  of  St.  Edward — ^the  representative  of  Matilda 
Atheling's  elder  brother,  St.  David,  and,  as  matter  of  course,  possessed 
the  miraculous  gift  in  a  higher  degree.    The  Jacobites  were  exceedingly 
delighted  with  the  fact  that  Mary  IE.  dared  not,  and  her  spouse  would 
not,  perform  this  ceremony.*    But  they  were  proportionably  displeased 
when  they  found  that  queen  Anne,  in  order  to  assert  her  claims  as  the 
heiress  of  both  branches  of  the  Saxon  royalty,  through  Plantagenet  and 
Stuart,  meant  to  treat  her  brother  as  a  nonentity,  and  perform  the  rite 
of  the  royal  healing-service.    It  is  supposed  that  this  measure  was 
adopted  in  rivalry  to  her  brother's  original  healing  establishment  at  St. 
Germains,  since  vast  numbers  of  diseased  people  yearly  made  pilgrimages 
to  seek  the  touch  of  the  disinherited  heir  of  their  royal  line;  and,  what 
with  the  sea  voyage,  the  change  of  air,  and  change  of  scene,  his  cures 
were  marvellous.    Our  readers  will  smile  when  they  consider  that  all 
this  implicit  belief  in  miracles  by  touch  was  in  a  state  of  activity  in  the 
last  century.    However,  the  soft  white  hand  of  the  regal  lady,  beneath 
which  Dr.  Johnson  bowed  his  suffering  body  in  childhood  to  receive  the 
royal  prayer  and  benediction,  was  not  worse  than  the  passes  of  the 
modem  mesmeriser ;  and  many  a  brow  that  has  not  submitted  to  the 
cross  in  baptism,  as  *'  too  superstitious,'*  has  bent  beneath  the  sway  of 
a  mesmeriser.    Sometimes  the  trials  for  cures  were  failures  on  the  part 
of  the  royal  personage.    Sometimes,  the  crowd  was  so  great  around  the 
doors  of  the  chapel-royal,  that  the  unfortunate  children  who  were 
bronght  to  be  healed  were  squeezed  to  death,  owing  to  the  dense 
pressure  of  the  populace,  eager  to  witness  the  miracle  they  devoutly 
oelieved  was  inherited  by  their  sovereigns,  of  the  faculty  of  curing  **  the 
king's  evil,"  as  they  quaintly  called  it — ^not  because  the  sovereign  of 

>  **  There  is  a  form  for  touching  for  *the  antobiography,  **  neither  king  William,  qneeo 
erll '  in  the  liturgy  printed  under  queen  Mary,  or  George  i.  or  11^  ever  touched  for 
Anne    bot."  adds  WUliam  Whiston,  in  hiB     the  evlL" 
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the  line  of  Stuart  were  afflicted  with  any  such  dire  disease,  but  becausa 
their  touch  was  efficacious  in  dispelling  it  Evelyn  records  the  fact 
that,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  several  persons  were  pressed  to  death 
in  the  crowd  that  surrounded  the  doors  of  the  court-suigeon,  where  indi- 
viduals applied  for  tickets,  in  order  to  present  their  children  for  cure  to 
the  king. 

Queen  Anne  thus  went  through  the  form  when  seated  in  state  in  the 
banqueting-hall,  her  great  officers  in  their  usual  places  near  her,  and  her 
chaplains  officiating ;  one  of  the  chaplains  especially  knelt  near  her, 
with  white  ribbons  on  his  arm,  strung  with  the  pieces  of  "pure  angel- 
gold**  which  the  queen  was  to  place  round  the  necks,  or  bind  od 
the  arms  of  her  poor  patients,  after  she  had  stroked  and  touched  them. 
The  healing-office  commenced  with  the  Collect : — "  Prevent  us,  0  Lord,*' 
and  continued  through  an  antique  but  rather  impressive  service,  stiU 
extant  in  many  of  Anne*s  contemporary  common  prayer-books,  for  she 
made  an  order  of  council  in  February,  1704,  for  printing  her  healing- 
service. 

There  are  two  or  three  letters  in  the  State  Paper-office  addressed  per- 
sonally to  queen  Anne,  written  in  elegant  Italian,  from  the  pope,  by  the 
hand  of  his  ordinary,  congratulating  her  in  affectionate  terms  on  her 
conversion  to  the  Roman  catholic  faith.  Not  any  notation  of  answer  is 
appended  to  these  epistles.  After  carefully  reviewing  the  whole  of  queen 
Anne's  life,  these  letters  appear  inexplicable,  for  the  fact  of  a  Eoman 
catholic  claiming  any  person  as  belonging  to  his  religion  is  a  very  different 
matter  from  fanatics  calling  members  of  the  Anglican  church  "  papists." 
Very  often  persons  so  reviled  are,  on  the  other  side,  persecuted  as  mucb 
by  the  Roman  catholics  themselves — a  certain  evidence  that  they  strive 
to  gain  the  narrow  and  difficult  path  which  lies  between  the  two  extiemei 
— that  via  media^  which  has  been  pronounced  the  best  by  Christian 
sages.  How  queen  Anne  ever  manifested  sufficient  participation  in  the 
Roman  catholic  rites  to  induce  the  Roman  catholic  pontiff  to  claim  her 
as  a  member  of  his  church,  is  a  mystery  of  history  that  must  remain 
such ;  unless  the  solution  be,  that  the  queen  had,  in  the  first  year  after 
her  accession,  celebrated  the  healing-office  according  to  its  original 
service,  which,  both  in  the  English  translation  and  the  Latin  formula, 
contains  invocations  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Moreover,  she  claimed  the 
performance  of  the  miracle  by  her  double  descent  from  the  heirs  of  St. 
Edward,  a  king  canonized  by  the  papal  see.  The  original  formula  6t 
the  service  included  a  mass.^ 

>  In  queen  Anne's  edition  of  the  Oommon     Wisdom,  of  Car£uc,  to  be  Bang  before  sermdi 

Prayer,  Just  cited,  the  most  efflcacions  means     beginning— 


for  anti>papal  purposes  are  resorted  to.  What 
makes  the  pope's  loving  letter  (extant  in  the 
State  Paper  Office)  to  queen  Anne,  as  a 
Roman  catholic  the  more  unaccountable  is, 
that  it  contains  the  renowned  hymn  of  Bobm 


"  Preserve  us.  Lord,  by  thy  dear  Word ; 
From  Pope  and  Turk  defend  us,  Lord." 

In  the  litany,  the  prayer  for  the  royal 
family  is  this :  "For  thy  servant  Anne,  our 
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The  passionate  love  that  the  people  bore  to  '*  their  good  queen  AnnOy*' 
was  partly  founded  on  her  condescension  in  thus  suffering  the  most 
wretched  and  pitiable  of  her  subjects  to  approach  her,  when  she  with  her 
alms,  and  her  benedictions,  soothed  their  miseries  for  the  love  of  God. 
As  to  the  questions  of  whether  the  queen  performed  the  healing-ofSce  with 
ft  little  jealousy  of  the  cures  wrought  by  her  brother,  "  the  king  over  the 
water,"  or.  entirely  with,  the  simplicity  of  a  heart  earnest  in  good  works, 
—let  them  rest.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  never  was  any  measure 
better  contrived  by  the  most  sagacious  statesmen  to  fix  the  sovereign  in 
the  love  of  a  populace  when  her  regnal  power  was  circumscribed,  and 
almost  defied,  by  a  majority  among  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  who  had 
profited  by  the  religious  revolutions  of  the  preceding  eras.  It  appears 
that  the  queen  performed  the  healing-ofiQce  on  her  progresses  whensoever 
she  rested  at  any  provincial  city.  Her  progresses  were  chiefly  journeys 
to  Bath,  the  springs  of  which  were  in  equal  repute  to  those  of  Bourbon. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  queen  touched  Dr.  John««n  for  **  the  king's  evil "  * 
in  one  of  these  western  progresses.  She  actually  spent  the  autumn  oi 
this  year  at  that  city,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  health  of  her  consort. 

The  queen  usually  began  her  retreat  from  St.  James*s-palace  at  the 
Easter  recess.  She  then  visited  Kensington-palace  for  occasional 
breathings  of  fresh  air,  and  settled  there  in  April  or  May,  according  to 
the  weather.  It  was  a  place  in  which  her  consort,  prince  George  of 
Denmark,  greatly  delighted,  and  pctually  coveted  it  so  much,  as  to 
induce  him  to  take  rather  hasty  possession  of  it  on  the  demise  of 
William  III.  Kensington-gardens  owe  much  to  him  and  queen  Anne. 
They  were  merely  gardens  in  those  days,  since  king  William's  palace- 
grounds  consisted  of  only  twenty-five  acres,  and  were  bounded  by  the 
broad  gravel- walk  in  front  of  the  palace.  Queen  Anne's  new  additions 
were  called  **  the  upper  garden  of  Kensington,"  it  was  nothing  but  a  deep, 
wild  gravel-pit,  open  to  the  Uxbridge-road,  and  often  a  crouching-place 
for  the  Paddington  footpads.  The  alterations  were  commenced  by  queen 
Anne  directly  she  took  possession  of  'Kensington-palace.  There  was  a 
mount  in  Kensington-gardens  planted  with  trees  in  the  time  of  queen 
Anne."  Another  mount,  still  called  in  the  Kensington  traditions  '*  queen 
Anne's  mount,"  is  at  present  the  site  of  one  of  the  company's  water- 
works, and,  according  to  tradition,  was  once  included  in  her  grounds  at 
CaE2pden-house.  These  remains  were  probably  fragments  of  fortifications 
when  Kensington  was  the  king's  don  and  summer  seat  in  the  Saxon  era, 
and  subsequently  the  nursery  palace  lor  the  children  of  Henry  VIII. 
appended  to  the  dower-palace  of  Chelsea.    Leases  were  granted,  from 

nuMt  gracious  queen  and  governor,"— «dA  "  to  service,  printed  Just  after  the  thanksgiving  for 

^>^  and  preserve  the  princess  Sophia,  and  the  8th  of  March,  queen  Anne's  accession-day 

all  the  royal  family."     Mr.  Bernard  Gilpin  ^  The  eflfect  it  had  on  Dr.  Johnson's  mind 

"AS  a  Bihle,   of  the    same  date  with    the  throughout  life  is  a  well-known  instance. 

Common  Prayer,    containing    the   healing-  >  Addison's  Spectator. 
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time  to  time,  of  this  beautiful  utuatiou  to  TariouB  palace  servants,  when 
royal  nurseries  were  no  longer  wanted. 

Queen  Anne's  banqueting-room  at  Kensington  was  commenced  directly 
the  body  of  William  IIL  was  conveyed  out  of  the  palace.  Any  person 
who  looks  therein  may  see  that  it  has  been  originally  divided  into  three 
beautifiil  rooms,  adorned  with  Corinthian  pillars ;  there  are  elegant 
friezes,  and  niches  for  statues  bearing  girandoles.  There  is  a  circular 
room  at  each  end,  one  a  drawing-room,  the  other  a  music-room ;  the 
middle  apartment  was  a  ball-room.  Taking  advantage  of  the  broad 
windows,  it  afforded  a  spring  or  summer  stand  to  the  queen's  myrtles, 
oranges,  and  other  evergreen  exotics,  which,  in  the  winter,  she  sent  to 
the  famous  gardeners,  London  and  Wise  of  BrcHnpton-park,  to  be 
sheltered.^  Near  the  western  end  of  the  palace  may  be  observed  a  gate- 
way leading  directly  to  the  banqueting-hall,  through  which  queen  Anne 
used  to  be  carried  in  her  chair  when  she  went  to  her  illuminated  galas 
on  spring  evenings.  Her  majesty  gave  concerts  and  balls.  The  public 
were  admitted  into  the  royal  gardens  on  these  fi§te  occasions,  but  were 
expected  to  sail  about,  aia^WaUeau^  in  full  dress.  The  open  alcove^ 
the  back  of  which  abuts  on  Kensington-street,  was  built  by  queen  Anne 
as  a  sheltered  seat  on  these  occasions  for  the  promenaders.  Hyde-park 
coming  up  to  the  broad  walk,  which  runs  from  Kensington  to  Bayswater 
*'  the  poor  commonalty "  could  have  a  peep  at  their  beloved  Anne,  her 
consort,  and  all  her  noble  suite  and  guests  in  the  illuminated  banquet- 
hall,  through  the  grille  which  divided  it  from  their  authorized  haunts, 
and  could  criticise  the  full-dresses  of  the  genteel  people  who  ghded 
about  the  gardens  **in  brocaded  robes,  hoops,  fly-caps,  and  fans."'  On 
these  evenings,  some  of  the  chief  diversions  were  musical  entertainments, 
with  songs  by  the  court  lyrist,  D'Urfey, — ^some  humorous,  some 
political,  others  pastoral.  For  one  of  these  concerts  he  wrote  and  set  to 
music  the  well-known  ballad,  '"Twas  within  a  mile  of  Edinhoro' 
town," — a  song  which,  although  adopted  as  Scotch,  is  neither  national  in 
costume  nor  character.  Queen  Anne's  known  partiality  to  flowers 
occasioned  D'Urfey  to  compliment  her,  according  to  the  mythology  of 
that  era,  under  the  appellation  of"  Great  Flora,"  in  his  lyrics  written  for 
her  concerts.  It  is  probable  that  the  banqueting-room  was  nsed 
occasionally  as  a  theatre,  for  D'Urfey  superintended  the  performance  d 
his  dramas  at  Kensington  in  the  presence  of  queen  Anne,  as  ho  especially 
notes.  He  likewise  endorses  several  of  his  most  profligate  compositions, 
"that  they  were  performed  at  Kensington  before  queen  Mary  II.,  to  her 
great  delight."*  Kensington-palace  was  conveniently  near  London  for 
councils  and  ministerial  visits  in  early  summer.  Before  the  queen 
made  her  gradual  advances  towards  Windsor,  by  way  of  Hampton-court, 
she  used  to  visit  the  old  palace  manor-house  at  Twickenham,  where  she 

1  Knights  London.        *  Defoe's  Tour  through  Qreat  Britain.       «  DUrfey's  Works. 
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had  been  nnrsed  in  infancy.  Here  she  was  pleased  in  having  a  private 
tea-party  occasionally.  Sometimes  she  extended  her  spring  tonr  as  far  as 
Hampton-court,  and  even  held  ooundls  there,  if  we  may  trust  Pope, 
who  says,  invocating  Hampton-court, —    - 

**  Where  thon,  great  Aima,  whom  tbree  realms  obqr, 
Doth  sometimes  comisel  take,  and  sometimes  tea." 

Hampton-court  was  usually  the  queen's  residence  for  some  little  time 
after  the  summer'  prorogation  of  parliament.  August  and  part  of 
September  she  spent  at  Windsor-castle.  Her  parliament  often  met  in 
October,  and  then  she  returned  to  Hampton-court,  and  with  visits  to 
EensiDgton-palace,  as  the  cold  set  in,  she  found  herself  again  at  St. 
James's-polace  the  last  days  of  November,  Queen  Anne  seldom  made 
any  progresses,  excepting  to  Bath /or  the  benefit  of  her  health,  or  that  of 
the  prince.  In  the  first  years  of  her  reign,  it  was  frequently  expected 
that  the  queen  would  bring  an  heir  to  the  crown.  On  one  of  these 
occasions^  the  prince  positively  forbade  her  to  go  to  the  Newmarket 
October  meeting,  on  which  she  had  fixed  her  mind.  Her  courtiers 
greatly  lauded,  in  their  letters  to  each  other,  the  conjugal  obedience  of 
the  queen  on  this  occasion.^ 


CHAPTER  VII. 

As  &r  as  the  personal  afiections  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  the  people 
were  concerned,  Anne  was  the  most  popular  female  sovereign  who  had, 
up  to  that  time,  ascended  the  English  throne.  "  Our  good  queen  Anne  ** 
IB  an  appellation  not  yet  obsolete  among  the  lower  orders.  She  was,  as 
ane  said,  "  entirely  English,"  her  comely  person  bore  the  national  charac- 
teristics of  the  middle  classes ;  her  very  limited  education  confined  her 
language,  tastes,  and  prejudices  entirely  to  everything  English ;  her 
feminine  helplessness  of  imind  well  fitted  her  for  the  limits  to  which  an 
encroaching  oligarchy  had  confined  the  functions  of  a  British  monarch.  If 
it  be  a  maxim  of  the  constitution  "  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,"  who 
could  look  on  the  soft  features  of  the  comfortable  matron  who  filled  the 
British  throne,  and  make  her  accountable  for  the  wrong-doings  of  her 
ministers  ?  She  was,  too,  the  last  of  our  native  line  of  princes,  the  natural 
object  of  the  fond  loyalty  of  the  protestant  adherents  to  the  house  of 
Stuart,  who  were  numerous,  notwithstanding  all  theological  discrepan- 
cies. Without  possessing  the  refined  taste  for  literature  and  the  arts  which 
the  worst  enemies  of  the  Stuart  royal  line  are  forced  to  allow,  Anne 
inherited  the  munificent  spirit  of  her  race.    As  soon  as  she  ascended  the 

>  White  Kemiet's  MS.  CurrespondeDce ;  Brit.  Museum. 
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throne,  poetry  and  science  breathed  in  a  different  atmosphere  from  the 
oold  and  chilly  blight  that  had  fallen  on  them  when  the  Dutch  perse- 
cutor of  Dryden  assumed  the  sceptre  of  the  islands.  Who  can  wonder, 
then,  that  the  "  good  queen  Anne  "  of  the  middle  classes  was  eulogized 
by  the  pen  of  every  writer  ?  Her  reign,  too,  was  a  series  of  brilliant 
continental  victories,  and  she*died  before  the  bitter  reaction  of  national 
poverty,  which  ever  follows  English  wars,  had  fully  taken  place.  Her 
personal  generosity  to  the  church,  and  her  mildness  of  government, 
made  her  adored  by  the  lower  classes,  still  looking  to  churchmen  as  the 
kind  alleviators  when  bitter  miseries  occurred,  for  not  bnly  the  weekly, 
but  the  daily  offertory  was  customary  in  her  reign,  and  "  farthings  to  the 
poor  "  from  crowds  of  individuals  saying  their  prayers  at  the  short  mom- 
ing  service  in  every  church  amounted  to  a  vast  amount  of  alms.  It  sup- 
plied funds  for  charitable  purposes  to  the  incumbents  of  livings  too  small 
to  allow  of  efficient  private  almsgiving  on  the  part  of  the  indigent 
pastor,  who  is  too  often  compelled  to  behold  distress,  without  the 
power  of  supplying  nourishment  to  the  sick,  onclothing  to  the  naked 
of  his  flock. 

Queen  Anne  extended  her  beneficence  to  the  churcb  of  England  so 
far  as  to  permit  the  sittings  of  her  convocations,  which  her  sister  and 
brother-in-law  had  interrupted  and,  as  far  as  they  could,  abolished.  The 
convocation  is  the  parliament  of  our  church,  and,  like  the  temporal  par- 
liament, consists  of  upper  and  lower  houses — the  first  composed  of  the 
dignitaries,  the  other  of  the  commoners  of  the  clergy.  Until  the  middle 
of  the  reign  of  her  present  majesty,  the  convocation  existed  but  in  a  half- 
lifeless  state,  it  was  convened  with  all  legal  forms  simultaneously  with 
new  parliaments ;  but  the  moment  a  clergyman  proceeded  to  speak,  he 
was  silenced,  ostensibly  by  order  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  assembly  was 
dissolved,  according  to  the  precedent  of  William  III.  Such  indeed  was 
still  the  case  even  when  the  earlier  editions  of  these  bic^raphies  were 
published.  Happy  are  we  by  reason  of  queen  Victoria's  sense  of  recti- 
tude towards  the  church  of  which  she  is  the  Head,  to  be  enabled  to  add 
that  her  majesty  and  her  parliament  have  restored  the  convocation  to 
its  protestant  functions. 

To  discuss  the  origin,  uses,  and  privileges  of  the  convocation  wouM 
fill  a  huge  book ;  it  would,  moreover,  lead  us  from  our  proper  course— 
the  personal  life  of  queen  Anne.  Yet  it  stands,  like  a  huge  rock,  direct 
in  the  stream,  and  it  is  impossible  to  induce  any  perspicuous  ideas  of  the 
fierce  party-storm  raised  in  the  name  of  "  high  church,"  without  devot- 
ing a  few  words  to  its  primary  cause.  In  these  storms  queen  Anne 
was  whirled  from  side  to  side,  guided  by  no  purpose  of  action,  excepting 
an  earnest  desire  to  do  as  much  good  and  as  little  harm  as  possible. 
Finally,  she  permitted  the  spiritual  parliament,  or  convocation  to  proce»l 
to  business  without  arbitrary  interruption.     Her  aiajesty,  of  coniWi 
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received  the  thanks  and  benedictions  of  her  clergy,  especially  of  the 
lower  honse,  for  her  grant  of  the  first-fruits  and  tenths,  which  was  an 
incalculable  relief  \o  the  commonalty  of  the  church.  Strange  to  say, 
tliat  the  lower  house  was,  according  to  the  jargon  of  her  political  history, 
**  high-church ;"  the  upper  house  of  convocation  was  "  low-church.** 
The  explanation  of  this  seeming  paradox  is  not  difficult.  The  upper 
house  of  convocation  consisted  of  those  who  enjoyed  the  great  riches  and 
high  dignities  of  the  church :  they  had  been  given  them  by  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  William  III.*  In  general,  the  **  conforming  prelates,'*  or  as 
they  were  called  by  the  populace,  "  the  swearing  bishops,**  having  taken 
the  oaths,  were  not  beloved  and  esteemed  equally  with  those  who 
embraced  poverty  rather  than  give  up,  for  the  lucre  of  temporal  advan- 
tage, the  principles  in  which  they  had  been  educated ;  but  these  con- 
forming prelates  formed  the  majority  of  the  upper  house  of  convocation. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  lower  house  of  convocation  could  not  agree 
with  dignitaries  who  h^  been  put  over  the  heads  of  the  sons  of  the 
Anglican  church,  bred  up  Vith  earnest  devotedness  to  her  ordinances 
and  works  of  beneficence.* 

The  duchess  of  Marlborough,  as  the  agent  of  the  triumphant  faction, 
endeavoured  to  wrest  from  queen  Anne  the  privilege  which,  even  so 
lately  as  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  appertained  to  the 
crown,  of  nominating  the  holders  of  vacant  dignities  in  the  church.  It 
will  be  shown,  that  the  first  serious  cause  of  dispute  between  the  queen 
and  her  imperious  domestic  arose  from  her  majesty's  demur  in  nomi- 
nating bishops  to  vacant  sees  agreeably  to  that  lady's  sense  of  religion. 
The  queen  waa  neither  qualified  by  nature  nor  education  to  trace  the 
original  causes  of  historical  events.  Her  majesty  was  evidently  greatly 
perplexed  wherefore  all  the  dignitaries  of  her  church  ranked  themselves 
in  the  party  of  "  low  church."  Having  the  greatest  veneration  even  for 
the  nomenclature  of  spiritual  dignities,  she  waa  much  mystified  why  the 
people  at  large,  cried  out  most  piteously  **  that  the  church  of  England 
was  in  danger."  Perhaps  they  had  their  reasons,  which  reasons  we  leave 
for  the'  discussion  of  those  they  may  concern,  marking  only  this  fact,  that 
most  of  the  populace  who  now  clung  with  affection  to  the  Anglican 
church  had  had  the  opportunity  of  comparing  their  happiness  under  her 
guidance,  vdth  their  experience  of  Cromwell's  dissenting  ministry. 

For  further  information,  the  author  refem  the  pens  of  Toland,  AagUl,  and  Wollaston 

the  reader  to  the  learned  and   interesting  with  reprints  and  discissions   on  Hubben, 

▼olnme  by  the  Rev.   William  Palin,  M.A.,  marked  this  epoch,  and  caused  injury,  not 

History  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  only  to  the  church  of  England,  but  to  the 

Bevolution  to  the  last  acts  of  Convocation,  general  caune  of  Christian  belief.    The  dread- 

ftx>in  1688  to  1717.    It  is  the  only  digest  of  fal  state  of  the  morals  of  the  poor,  at  the  end 

this  important  subject  that  exists,  presenting  of  the  seventeenth  and  beginning   of  the 

at  the  same  time  a  continuous  stream  of  eighteenth  centuries,  forms  the  best  criterion 

narrative,  the  fiicts  of  which  are  supported  of  the  influence  of  the  tatitudinarian  bishopa. 

by  fiithfUl  and  exact  references.  No  deistical  philosophers  trouble  tliemselvea 
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The  i^ugustan  age  of  queen  Anne,  and  the  glories  of  literature  under 
her  sway,  are  phrases  on  the  pen  or  lips  of  every  one,  and  some  readers 
may  expect  to  learn  how  her  majesty's  name  came  to  be  connected  with 
such  praises.    No  person  would,  we  think,  have  been  more  puzzled  than 
good  queen  Anne  herself,  if  she  had  been  expected  to  account  for  the 
same.     The  duchess  of  Marlborough  asserted  "that  the  queen  never 
read,  and  that  cards  entirely  occupied  her  thoughts  in  her  youth."    It 
may  be  noticed  that,  throughout  a  voluminous  correspondence,  her 
majesty  never  makes  a  literary  quotation,  nor  mentions  any  book  as  if 
she  had  ever  actually  read  it.    Although  she  promised  once  to  read  a 
pamphlet  much  pressed  on  her  attention  by  the  duchess  of  Marlborough, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  she  really  did  so.    On  the  grounds  of  bishop 
Wilson's*  thanks  to  "our  unnamed  and  illustrious  benefactress,"  the 
queen  has  been  considered  as  the  foundress  of  one  of  the  first  Bible 
societies,  but  the  fact  has  been  denied.    A  tradition  likewise  existed 
that  the  Tatlers  were  printed  at  an  early  hour  that  they  might  be  laid 
on  the  royal  breakfast-table  :  these  papers  contained  postscripts,  which 
were  summaries  of  passing  political  events.  Hopes  were  entertained  that 
her  majesty  would  read  them  on  that  account,  and  every  facility  was 
afforded  for  that  purpose :  whether  she  ever  did  read  them  is  another 
affair.     The  disorder  incidental  to  her  eyes  was  the  excuse  for  neglect 
of  study  ;  but  it  required  as  much  eyesight  to  write  perpetually  as  to 
read — queen  Anne  often  wrote  four  times  in  the  course  of  one  day  to  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough. 

The  literature  of  her  era,  it  is  now  allowed,  has  been  greatly  over- 
praised :  its  fame  is  chiefly  based  on  the  efforts  of  translators  or  imita- 
tors of  the  classics,  who  praised  themselves  and  their  patrons  with  inde- 
fatigable ardour.  The  list  of  works  of  real  originality  is  short.  When 
the  Tatlers  and  Spectators,  and  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  are  named,  where 
else  are  we  to  look  for  originality,'  unless  a  few  comedies  of  Gibber, 
Vanbrugb,  and  Congreve  are  mentioned  ? — ^which  certainly  deserve  the 
doubtful  praise  of  presenting  true,  though  atrocious  pictures  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  times.  The  wits  reckoned  Defoe  among  the  dunces :  poi- 
terity  has  righted  him. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  an  annual  was  established 
called  the  "  Ladies'  Diary ;  or.  Women's  Almanack ;"  according  to  its 
prospectus  "  it  contained  directions  for  love,  marriage,  preserving  " — not 
hearts,  but  plums  and  gooseberries — "  cookery,  perfumery,  bills  of  fare, 
and  many  other  concerns  peculiar  to  the  fair  sex."    The  editor's  descrip- 

>  The  apostolic  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  tm  awhile  when  Manr  IL  deprived  archbidiop 

who,  without  taking  any  part  tn  the  furions  Sancroft  and  bish<^  Ken. 

dissen^ons  of  the  day,  bent  ali  the  enei^ea  *  The  title  of  the  Sape  of  the  Lock  is  not- 

of  bis  saintly  life  to  civilize  and  reclaim  a  original,  as  all  Italian  scholarB  know;  bat  the 

miserable  and  neglected  population,  by  whom  poem  itself  Is  truly  so,  and  in  that  raqiecl 

be  was  infinitely  beloved.      He  had  been  stands  alone  among  all  Pope's  works, 
educated  by  the  Anglican  church  which  sank 
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tiou  of  this  unique  perfonnaDce  tbrows  some  light  on  the  domestic 
castoms  of  an  age  little  known,  though  near.  There  was  a  ''copy 
of  verses  in  praise  of  queen  Anne,  which  were  actually  spoken  in  the 
lord  mayor's  parlour  by  one  of  the  Uew-cxxX  boys  (at  the  last  thanks- 
giying-day,  about  the  Vigo  business),  with  universal  applause."  Then 
the  calendar,  with  the  common  notes  of  the  year,  *'  the  times  when  mar- 
riage comes  in  and  out,^  and  the  eclipses,  all  in  one  page.  A  picture  of 
the  queen  in  copper  [that  is,  a  copperplate  engraving],  very  well  per- 
formed." The  rest  of  the  literature  consisted  of  "  delightful  tales."  The 
preface  was  a  dissertation  on  the  happiness  England  enjoyed  *'  under  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  the  present  queen  [Anne]."  Many  ardent 
aspirations  the  worthy  editor  made  to  obtain  the  lives  of  celebrated 
queens,  more  particularly  queens  of  England,  and  he  even  names  Mar- 
garet of  Anjou  on  his  list,  but  declares  that  he  gives  up  the  undertaking, 
on  the  most  solemn  conviction  *'  that  no  dates  even  of  birth  or  death 
can  he  found  for  any  queen,  excepting  queen  Elizabeth  and  queen  Anne." 
Nevertheless,  we  earnestly  wish  he  had  made  the  attempt.^ 

The  literature  of  the  early  days  of  queen  Aime  included  the  writings 
of  some  recluses  of  gentle  birth  and  manners,  who  sighed  for  retire* 
ment  *'  from  the  loathsome  manners  of  the  age,  and  wished  to  make 
seraphic  celibacy  popular  and  honourable  among  English  ladies." 
Mrs.  Mary  Astell,  a  learned  and  beautiful  lady,  wrote  an  essay  on  the 
pleasures  of  retirement,  and  proposed  a  sort  of  female  college,  in  which 
^  the  young  might  be  instructed,  and  ladies  nauseating  the  parade  of  the 
world  find  a  happy  retirement."  Queen  Anne,  then  princess,  wondeiv 
fully  admired  this  project,  and  made  up  her  mind,  should  she  ever  have 
it  in  her  power,  to  endow  it  with  10,000?,  After  her  accession,  the 
whole  plan  was  disconcerted  by  bishop  Burnet,  who  rang  a  loud  alarum 
of  "  popery  "  in  the  ears  of  her  majesty,  and  declared  "  that  Mary  Astell's 
college  would  be  called  a  nunnery."*  The  name  would  have  mattered 
little,  for  it  was  not  based  on  any  principle  that  would  have  rendered  it 
an  object  of  interest  to  the  people  at  large.  Self-devotedness  to  the  tuition 
and  moral  government  of  the  poor,  added  to  the  task  of  soothing  their 
miseries,  entirely  for  the  love  of  the  divine  Founder  of  Christianity,  is 
the  only  principle  which  can  draw  public  respect  to  such  female  com- 
munities. It  does  not  appear  that  Mary  Astell's  plan,  however  elegant 
and  refined,  aimed  at  this  high  intent.    Schemes  like  hers  have  been 

>  The-  regolatioDft  oonceming  the  times  corionB  one :  although  retaining  the  name  of 
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obaerved  by  the  church  of  England  according  mathematical  periodical  in  Qreat  Britain,— 

to  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  catholics.  not  because  ladies  are  exclusively  devoted  to 
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Men,  where  occurs,  from  p.  304.  a  series  of  who  carried  it  on  knew  less  of  ladles'  literatnra 

kUera   from   Mr.  J.  Tipper,  of  Coventry,  than  of  the  mathematics, 

giving  a  most  amusing  account  of  the  pro-  <  Scott's  Notes  to  SwifL 
of  this  periodicaL     Its  history  is  a 
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tried  before  and  since  the  days  of  queen  Anne,  but,  for  the  want  of  some 
better  motive  of  union,*  have  fallen  into  contempt,  by  degeneratmg  into 
knots  of  whimsical  women  occupied  with  wrangling  factions. 

In  the  Tatler,  Swift  aimed  a  few  handfuls  of  dirt  at  Mary  Astell,  after 
the  fashion  of  his  own  Yahoos.  The  Spectator  subsequently  did  her 
gentler  justice,^  but  the  envenomed  shaft  had  sped,  and  the  protestant 
convent,  which  had  won  the  approbation  of  queen  Anne,  and  obtained 
her  gracious  promise  of  endowments,  languished  and  took  no  root  in  the 
land.  Another  literary  recluse  graced  the  reign  of  Anne.  This  was 
Elizabeth  Elstob,  the  daughter  of  a  country  clergyman,  the  gentle  lady- 
student  of  Anglo-Saxon  lore.  There  never  were  but  two  English  ladies 
besides  Elizabeth  Elstob  who  have  won  public  renown  in  the  study  of 
the  ancient  languages  of  our  islands,  and  they  are  both  ornaments  of  our 
own  times.'  Thanks,  for  the  preservation  of  much  precious  history  of 
the  early  days  of  their  country,  are  due  to  them.  Neither  the  meekness 
of  Elizabeth  Elstob,  however,  nor  her  utter  abstinence  from  challengiDg 
public  attention,  could  defend  her  from  the  vituperation  of  Swift.  Her 
contemporary,  the  fair  Mary  Astell,  had  probably  mingled  a  little 
coquetry  with  her  profession  of  seraphic  celibacy ;  but  Elizabeth  Elstob, 
immersed  in  the  records  of  our  Saxon  kings  and  heroes,  and  of  saintly 
queens  and  princesses,  possibly  departed  this  world  w^ithout  knowing 
there  was  such  a  person  as  Dr.  Swift  in  it,  much  less  that  she  had  excited 
his  spleen. 

Female  authorship  of  a  far  different  tendency  may  likewise  be  traced 
to  this  era.  Queen  Anne  had  a  French  cook,  or  yeoman  of  the  mouth, 
called  Centlivre,  whose  name  is  connected  with  dramatic  literature. 
'*  The  Wonder,"  "  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife,"  and  the  "  Busy-Body," 
are  comedies  still  occasionally  acted — not  that  her  majesty's  cook  made 
them,  but  he  fell  in  love  with  a  fellow-servant  of  the  crown,  one  Mrs. 
Carrol,  an  actress,  who  usually  came  to  Windsor-castle  to  perform  with 
others  of  the  theatre-royal  before  the  queen.  The  actress  was  pretty, 
and  had  withal  brilliant  literary  talents,  although  she  was  not  imbued 
with  a  very  nice  morality.  However,  tJie  yeoman  of  the  royal  month 
wooed  and  married  Mrs.  Carroll,  therefore  her  popular  comedies  are  known 
as  the  works  of  '*  Mrs.  Centlivre.*' 

The  duchess  of  Marlborough,  early  in  1704,  successfully  effected  her 
imrpose  of  disuniting  her  royal  mistress  and  lord  EochesteY.     She 


I  Since  the  earlier  editions  of  this  Bio- 
ffraphy  many  female  oommunitleB  have  been 
formed — chiefly  we  l)elieve  of  members  of 
episcopalian  churches— intent  on  soothing 
and  relieving  the  miseries  of  our  most  wretched 
poor,  as  Sisters  of  Charity.  Making  dne  allow- 
ance for  the  occasional  infirmity  of  party  irri- 
tation on  all  sides,  love  and  gratitncte  have  rei^ 
warded  their  labours.    Fioreooe  Nightingale, 


too,  conteived  and  performed  her  noble  mis' 
sion  since  then,  and  irrespective  of  sects  or 
party,  her  country  has  risen  up  and  called  her 
blessed. 

2  In  rather  an  afifected  paper,  fall  of 
«•  Leonora,"  "  groves,"  and  **  purling  streams." 
Swift's  malignity  bad  the  most  literary  power. 

*  Lady  Charlotte  Guest,  and  Miss  Anns 
Gnroey  of  Norfolk. 
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^vorked  on  the  mind  of  the  queen  against  her  uncle  by  that  worrying 
pertinacity  against  one  object  on  all  occasions,  small  and  great,  which 
fleldom  loses  its  purpose.  By  awakening  the  queen's  jealousy  that 
lord  Rochester  regarded  her  unfortunate  brother  with  secret  affection, 
the  favourite  carried  her  point.  When  lord  Kochester  requested  his 
royal  niece  to  permit  his  eldest  daughter,  the  young  and  charming  lady 
Dalkeith,  to  be  one  of  the  ladies  of  her  bedchamber,  on  the  vacancy 
made  by  the  death  of  the  Dutch  lady,  Charlotte  Bevervaart,  he  could 
scarcely  expect  denial,  because  she  was  the  queen's  nearest  female  relative 
in  England.  Nevertheless,  the  request  was  denied.^  The  refusal  arose 
from  long-hoarded  vengeance  of  an  old  bitter  grudge.  The  duchess  of 
Marlborough  remembered  that,  in  the  outset  of  her  crafty  career  of  life, 
lord  Rochester  had  pointed  out  to  James  II.  that  some  domestic  locust 
devoured  the  revenues  of  the  princess  Anne,  and  mysteriously  involved 
her  in  debt — a  denunciation  which  Sarah  took  angrily  to  herself.  Lord 
Rochester  had  recently  opposed  the  extravagant  grant  the  queen  had  at- 
tempted to  bestow  on  the  Marlboroughs  in  the  first  months  of  her  reign, 
and  converted  them  by  that  act  from  self-seeking  tories  into  virulent  whigs. 
The  duchess  tauntingly  observes,  "  that  the  queen  had  been  pleased  to 
forgive  her  uncle  all  his  ill-behaviour  in  the  reigns  of  king  Charles,  king 
James,  and  queen  Mary."  If  the  queen  had  done  so»  her  favourite  had 
not.  With  much  thanksgiving  to  Giod  for  her  own  incapability  of  bearing 
malice,  the  duchess  instigated  her  majesty  to  drive  away  her  uncle,  hinting 
**  that  he  had  better  return  to  his  government  in  Ireland."  •  All  these 
mortifications  had  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  lord  Rochester  that  his  female 
foe  anticipated:  he  fiew  into  a  passion,  and  resigned  all  his  offices  of 
state.  Moreover,  he  refused  to  visit  his  royal  niece,  and  never  attended 
her  councils.  When  these  derelictions  had  been  sufficiently  pointed  out 
to  the  queen,  she  ordered  that  her  uncle  should  no  longer  be  summoned 
to  council,  with  this  observation :  "  It  is  not  reasonable  that  lord  Rochester 
should  come  to  council  only  whien  he  thinks  fit."*  So  ended,  virtually, 
all  connection  between  the  sons  of  the  great  lord  Clarendon  and  his  royal 
grand-daughter.  Henry  earl  of  Clarendon,  the  queen's  elder  uncle,  was, 
as  previously  shown,  a  self-banished  exile  from  her  presence ;  and  his 
balf-witted  son,  lord  Cornbury,  whose  merits  in  being  the  proto-deserter 
from  James  II.,  required  some  gratitude,  was  sent  to  play  his  imbecile 
pranks  in  the  latter- founded  English  colonies  of  North  America,  which 
owed  their  existence  to  the  statistical  wisdom  of  that  prince.*    Among 

1  Oonduct.  *  Ibid.  *  Ibid.  Hanbattan.    There  Is  no  occasion  to  dwell  on 

*  Tlie  Engllsb  colony  of  New  York  was  the  facts  of  who  supported  and  encouraged 

the  first  in  the  chain  of  valuable  colonies  William  Penn,  In  his  inestimable  labours  as  a 

planted  by  James,  when  duke  of  York,  in  colonist ;  ttie  charters  of  tbe  colony  of  Penn- 

every  quarter  of  the  globe.    The  State  Papers  n-lvania,  if  honestly   quoted,  will   declare, 

printed  in  Lister's  Appendix  of  the  Life  of  At  the  time  the  duke  of  York  extended  his 

GUurendon,  will  give  rome  intelligence  of  this  protecting  fHendship  to  Penn,  the  latter  was 

fitctt  and  of  tiie  expedition  for  the  cqptore  of  a  persecuted  and  tonnented  man.  Involved  in 
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other  apish  tricks,  lord  Combury  is  said,  when  holding  his  state  levees  at 
New  York,  to  have  dressed  himself  in  complete  female  court  costume, 
and  then  received  the  principal  colonists,  because,  truly,  he  represented 
as  governor  the  person  of  a  female  sovereign,  his  cousin-german,  queen 
Anne !  ^  It  is  likewise  said,  and  with  great  probability,  that  the  follies 
of  this  ruler  laid  the  foundation  of  that  system  of  evil  colonial  govern- 
ment, which  deprived  Great  Britain  finally  of  one  of  the  brightest  gems 
in  her  crown. 

The  duchess  of  Marlborough,  after  nuiny  shouts  of  triumph  over  the 
fall  of  the  queen's  uncle,  concludes  with  these  words :  '*  'Tis  an  amazing 
thing  he  should  imagine  he  was  to  domineer  over  the  queen,  and  every- 
body else,  as  he  did  over  his  own  fpnily."  Yet,  after  all,  it  would  have 
been  less  "  amazing  "  if  the  queen  had  been  "  domineered  "  over  by  hff 
uncle,  than,  as  the  case  really  was,  by  her  quondam  chamber-woman,  fot 
the  proud  duchess  was  originally  nothing  more.  With  the  queen's  uncle 
retreated  from  her  government  lord  Jersey,  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  several  powerful  leaders,  who  had  been  considered  personal  friends 
of  the  late  king  James  II.  The  earl  of  Nottingham  remained  at  the 
head  of  a  ministry  which,  although  exceedingly  weakened  by  secession^ 
was  still  zealous  for  **  high  church,"  and  was  considered  tory,  the  leading 
object  was  to  prevent  unconscientious  dissenters  iix)m  using  the  most 
solemn  sacrament  of  the  church  of  England  as  a  test  to  obtain,  seats  in 
the  house  of  commons. 

Although  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  had  triumphed  in  the  dismissal 
and  disgrace  of  the  queen's  uncle,  she  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
the  persons  who  remained  in  power,  for  the  house  of  commons  was  the 
same  that  had  denied  her  the  5000?.  per  annum  in  perpetuity.  She 
carried  on  a  wrangling  correspondence  with  the  queen  during  the  summer 
against  the.  powers  in  office,  till  the  occurrence  of  the  great  victory 
of  Blenheim  turned  the  scale  irresistibly  in  her  favour. 

Queen  Anne  was  sitting  in  her  closet  at  WindsoiHsastle,  which  com- 
mands a  fine  view  over  the  north  terrace,  when  the  news  of  the  victory 
of  Blenheim  was  brought  to  her.  For  several  years  the  banner  by  whidi 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  holds  the  manor  of  Woodstock  was  deposited  in 
*this  apartment,  in  memory  of  the  queen's  reception  of  the  news.*  The 
closet  forms  a  boudoir  to  one  of  the  royal  state  bedchambers,  where,  in  an 
alcove,  is  a  ponderous  article  of  furniture,  being  an  embroidered  bed  of 
queen  Anne,  which  was  carefully  preserved  by  the  orders  of  George  IIL, 
who  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  displaced.    By  these  traditions,  the  suites 

debt :  most  of  his  oo-religloniits  were,  vithal,  day,  to  the  honour  of  both  as  Fngifahmtm. 

groaning  in  the  horrible  gaols  of  England.  Half  truth  Is  ahnoet  as  bad  as  bold  fiUsehoodi 

The  late  slanderous  attack  on  William  Pen  the  "  Friends "  cannot  defend  Pen  effectually^ 

will  bring  the  advantage  of  inducing  research,  without  acknowledging  his  and  their  obl%»- 

that  will  soon  place  the  truth  of  his  con-  tions  to  liis  royal  benefactor, 

nection  with  James  Stuart,  both  when  duke  ^  Macpherson's   Stuart    Papers.      Honuss 

of  York  and  king,  in  the  clear  light  of  open  Walpole.                   *  I^e'a  F^daces. 
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of  rooms  at  Windsor  occupied  by  queen  Anne  can  be  traced.  On  the 
following  Thursday  afternoon,  colonel  Parkes,  aide-de-camp  to  his  grace 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  arrived  express  with  the  following  letter  to  her 
grace  his  lady  duchess,  dated  August  13,  (n.  s.y 

"I  have  not  time  to  say  more  than  to  b^  of  you  to  present  my 
humble  duty  to  the  queen,  and  to  let  her  majesty  know  that  her  army 
has  had  a  glorious  victory.  M.  Tallard,  and  two  other  genei-als,  are  in 
my  coach,  and  I  am  following  the  rest.  The  bearer,  my  aide-de-camp^ 
colonel  Parkes,  will  give  her  majesty  an  account  of  what  has  passed  I 
shall  do  it,  in  a  day  or  two,  by  another  more  at  large.^ 

"  Mablbobough." 

The  news  of  the  victory  of  Blenheim  was  received  with  a  degree 
of  national  rapture  that  requires  some  retrospect  to  explain.  It  was  the 
only  great  foreign  battle  that  had  been  gained  by  England  since  that  of 
Agincourt ;  in  fact,  the  insular  energies  had  been  wasted  on  such  interior 
victories  as  those  of  Flodden  or  Pinkey  fields,  the  still  more  deplorable 
contests  of  the  wars  of  the  Hoses,  or  the  calamitous  civil  strife  at  Edge- 
hill,  Naseby,  Dunbar,  and  Worcester.  Not  one  victory  had  rewarded  the 
national  pride  in  exchange  for  all  the  blood  and  treasure  expended  by 
William  III.  in  his  continental  wars,  and  the  saying  went  through 
Europe,  **  that  the  island  bull-dogs  could  only  tear  each  other."  While 
any  monarch  of  Great  Britain  retained  the  foolish  title  of  sovereign  of 
Fiance,  the  English  populace  were  as  much  bent  on  French  conquest  as 
they  were  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets,  and  the  wisest  peace-ruler  was 
unpopular  if  an  army  were  not  always  in  the  field,  struggling  to  gain  a 
footing  over  the  frontier  of  France.  Englishmen  had  forgotten  the  woes 
and  exhaustion  that  succeeded  the  brilliant  conquests  of  the  showy  hero, 
Henry  V.,  and  were  constantly  sending  addresses  to  queen  Anne,  as  they 
had  done  to  her  predecessors,  to  remind  her  of  the  propriety  of  reconquer- 
ing her  dominions  in  France — ^as  Normandy  and  Aquitaine.  If  the 
queen  had  cherished  so  insane  an  idea,  it  is  to  be  feared  she  would  have 
met  with  only  too  much  encouragement  among  all  parties  in  England. 
The  victory  of  Blenheim  was  therefore  celebrated  with  unequalled 
splendour.  The  unfinished  cathedral  of  St.  Paul  was  the  place  appointed 
or  the  chanting  of  the  Te  Deum,  and  the  queen  and  her  consort  went 
thither  in  procession  to  return  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  with  all  the 
pomp  of  royalty.  The  rev.  Dr.  Sherlock,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  preached  the 
sermon,  llie  great  guns  at  the  Tower,  those  upon  the  river,  and  the 
train  in  St.  James's-park  were  thrice  discharged — the  first  time  when  her 
majesty  took  coach  at  St.  James's,  the  second  at  the  singing  of  the 
Te  Deum,  and  the  third  when  her  majesty  came  back  to  her  palace."' 

The  warmest  invitation  to  visit  England,  and  to  bring  her  grandson 

^  Fljtag  Post.         *  The  dnke  wrote  this  letter  on  horseback,  **  with  a  leaden  pendL" 

s  fVom  a  transcript  in  the  Additional  MSS. 
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(afterwards  George  11.),  was  sent  to  the  electress  Sophia  by  Anne's 
government,  but  not  by  herself.  One  positive  effect  the  invitation  to  the 
electress  had :  the  queen,  utterly  exasperated,  immediately  threw  herself 
into  the  arms  of  the  whigs,  who  negatived  the  invitation.  The  queen, 
directly  after,  notified  her  feelings  to  the  watchful  duchess  by  than 
passionate  words: — 

QcTEEN  Anne  to  the  Duchess  of  Mablbobough.^ 

**  I  believe  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  and  I  shall  not  disagree  as  we  havd 
formerly  done,  for  I  am  sensible  of  the  services  those  people  have  dome  me 
that  you  have  a  good  opinion  of  [the  whigs],  and  will  countenance  them, 
and  am  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  malice  and  insolence  of  them  [the 
tories]  that  you  have  been  always  speaking  against." 

From  that  moment  the  queen  gave  herself  up  to  the  party  of  which 
the  duchess  of  Maj-lborough  was  the  agent  and  mouthpiece  in  their 
domestic  life,  and  she  sank  for  years  into  the  slavery  which  she  afterwards 
80  bitterly  deplored.  At  the  close  of  1704,  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
returned,  with  his  prisoner,  the  general  of  the  French  army,  count 
Tallard.  The  colours  taken  at  the  battle  were  presented  to  the  queen: 
she  ordered  them  to  be  hung  up  in  Westminster-hall,  The  new  parlia- 
ment joined  with  her  majesty  in  profuse  grants  of  money  and  lands 
to  the  victor,  January  1706.  Unfortunately,  the  queen  chose  to 
alienate  one  of  the  most  interesting  historical  demesnes  that  pertained 
to  the  crown  of  England.  Woodstock,  with  all  its  Norman  antiqui- 
ties, its  memories  of  the  Plantagenets,  its  nymph-like  baths,  its  mys- 
terious labyrinths,  and  its  haunted  bowers,  whispering  of  royal  love 
and  queenly  vengeance — Woodstock,  where  the  peerless  chevalier  of 
the  black  armour,  first-bom  son  of  the  third  Edward,  unclosed  his 
eyes  to  the  light;  where  his  mother,  Philippa  the  Good,  spent  her 
young  married  life— Woodstock,  which  Chaucer  sang,  and  described 
with  topographical  fidelity  every  court,  every  pleasaunce,  every  mighty 
tree  therein,  and  every  Gothic  nook  and  embrasure;  and  not  only 
Chaucer,  but  elder  poets  of  exquisite  simplicity  have  told  the  tales 
associated  with  its  glades,  in  strains  not  even  now  effaced  from  English 
memory.  Yes,  the  Woodstock  of  Henry  the  Beauclerk,  and  of  Henry 
the  Plantagenet — the  Woodstock  of  his  much-wronged  Hosamond, 
whether  wife  or  deceived y?anc^e — the  Woodstock  of  Edward  and  Philippa, 
of  the  regal  Elizabeth,  of  the  beautiful  Henrietta,  was  delivered  to  Van- 
brugh  and  Sarah  of  Marlborough  as  a  prey,  to  be  defaced  and  destroyed, 
and  worse,  to  load  its  green  glades  and  lawns  with  heavy  hideousnessl 
The  Dutch  architect  himself,  struck  with  the  grandeur  of  the  royal  ruins^ 
sparcid  them  awhile,  for  '*  the  purpose  of  prospect,**  as  he  said ;  but  she, 

>  Ooodaot. 
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with  the  taste  of  the  thorough  parvemte,  never  rested  until  the  towerg 
of  Woodstock  were  blasted  with  gunpowder,  and  their  last  vestige  effaced 
from  the  site.^  In  this  exploit  she  seems  to  have  been  actuated  by  the 
idea  that  induces  a  person  who  has  appropriated  a  horse,  which  he  thinks 
may  be  claimed  by  some  former  owner,  to  cut  off  his  mane  and  tail,  and 
shave  his  skin.  But  before  the  duchess  Sarah  perpetrated  her  tasteless 
mischief,  queen  Anne  signified  in  person  to  the  house  of  commons,  **  that 
she  was  inclined  to  grant  the  honour  and  manor  of  Woodstock  to  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  and  that  she  desired  the 
assistance  of  the  house  to  effect  it."  The  act  passed  a  few  weeks  subse- 
quently, with  the  addition  of  the  hundred  of  Wotton,  in  consideration 
<rf  the  eminent  services  performed  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  to  her 
majesty  and  the  public.  Would  the  grant  had  been  thrice  as  much  in 
the  fattest  lands  that  the  island  could  furnish,  so  that  the  historical  towers 
and  bowers  of  Woodstock  had  been  spared  I 

The  queen  ordered  an  exquisite  porti-ait  to  be  painted  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  in  the  minutest  style  of  miniature :  instead  of  crystal,  it 
was  covered  with  a  diamond  of  pellucid  water,  cut  with  a  table  surface, 
surrounded  with  an  edge  of  brilliant  facets.  When  the  whole  had  been 
mounted  in  an  exquisite  style  of  art,  the  complete  device  was  valued  at 
8000?.  The  gift,  worthy  of  royalty,  was  presented  by  the  queen  to  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough  as  a  souvenir  of  the  victory  of  Blenheim. 

The  natural  generosity  of  queen  Anne  found  exercise  by  affording 
private  relief  to  persons  incarcerated  in  her  prisons,  especially  those 
prosecuted  by  her  government  and  in  her  name.  About  the  time  of  the 
resignation  of  lord  Nottingham  as  prime  minister^  1705,  he  left  in  the 
horrid  dungeons  of  Newgate  a  remarkable  object  for  the  queen's  charity, 
an  author  whose  name  (when  he  at  last  discovered  the  true  bias  of  his 
genius)  became  and  remains  enduringly  illustrious.  This  was  the  cele- 
brated  Defoe,  who  had  been  condemned  to  the  pillory,^  to  an  enormous 
fine,  and  to  imprisonment  that  promised  to  be  life-long,  for  writing  a 
pamphlet  called  the  "  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters."'  To  the  pre- 
tsent  hour,  no  mortal  can  tell  whether  it  was  written  on  the  side  of  the 
nonconformists,  or  in  favour  of  their  enemies.  Queen  Anne  heard  of 
Defoe's  miseries  with  concern.  She  sent  him  relief,  and  vainly  ordered 
Nottingham  to  release  him,  for  he  remained  afterwards  four  months  in 
Newgate.  But  he  shall  tell  the  queen's  conduct  himself.  "  When  her 
majesty  came  to  have  the  truth  of  the  case  laid  before  her,  I  soon  felt 
the  effects  of  her  goodness  and  compassion.  At  first,  her  majesty  declared 
that  she  left  all  to  a  certain  person,'  and  did  not  think  he  would  have 

1  Oorreepondenoe  of  the  dnchea  of  Marl-  fh>m  pofleessing  opulence  as  a  Loadoo  trades, 

boroof^  and  Vonbmgh ;  Goxe  Papers,  Brit.  man«  was  absolutely  rained. 

Moseum.  *  Lonl  Nottingham. 

'  Defoe  stood  thrice  in  the  pillory,  and 
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used  me  in  0uch  a  manner.  Her  majesty  was  please  i  particularly  ta 
inquire  into  my  circumstances  and  family,  and  to  send  by  her  lord  trea- 
surer, Godolphin,  a  considerable  supply  to  my  wife  and  children,  and  to 
send  me,  to  the  prison,  money  to  pay  my  fine  and  the  expenses  of  my 
discharge.  Thus  obliged  by  the  sovereign  under  whose  adminiBtration 
I  was  suffering,  could  I  ever  act  against  such  a  queen  ?  her  who  fetched 
me  out  of  the  dungeon  and  gave  my  family  relief?"  When  Defoe  paid 
the  above  manly  tribute  to  the  memory  of  queen  Anne,  she  had  been 
for  years  mouldering  in  the  grave. 

Her  majesty  made  a  long  sojourn  at  the  palace  of  Newmarket  in  the 
spring  of  1705 ;  from  thence  she  took  her  excursion  to  Cambridge,  April 
16,  accompanied  by  her  husband  and  the  principal  persons  of  her  house* 
hold.  When  she  alighted  at  the  Regent-walk,  opposite  to  the  schools, 
she  was  received  by  her  kinsman,"  the  proud  duke  of  Somerset,"  then 
chancellor  of  the  university.  A  regia  comitia  was  held  at  the  Regent- 
house,  and  honorary  degrees  distributed  among  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen' of  her  court,  the  presence  of  the  sovereign  dispensing 
with  the  necessity  of  the  receivers  having  earned  them  by  exercises 
and  due  qualifications.  This  day  was  made  for  ever  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  the  era,  by  the  queen  bestowing  knighthood  on  Dr.  Isaac 
Newton  at  Trinity-college,  where  she  held  a  court  Afterwards,  her 
majesty  dined  at  Trinity-hall;  and,  after  hearing  evening  service  in 
the  beautiful  chapel  of  King's-college,  returned  to  Newmarket  that 
night.* 

Meantime,  the  war  was  brilliant  with  victory  1x)th  in  Spain  and 
Flanders.  But  what  comment  of  biographer  or  historian  can  do  justice 
to  the  absurdity  of  the  contest  on  which  the  blood  and  treasure  of  Eng- 
land were  wasted  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  like  imto  the  despatches  of  the 
persons  in  power  at  that  day  ?  Charles  of  Austria,  it  has  been  shown, 
had  been  received  by  queen  Anne  at  Windsor-castle,  and  moreover, 
placed  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  He  was  held  there  by  the  might  of 
English  arms,  and  the  almost  preternatural  genius  for  war  of  lord  Peter- 
borough;' yet  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  ungrateful  father  of  the 
Austrian  competitor,  absolutely  wounded  his  son's  royal  benefactJ^TSi  in 
the  tenderest  point,  by  refusing  to  give  her  the  title  of  majesty  \  Much 
he  might  have  done  more  injurious  to  the  country  of  Great  Britain, 
which  its  queen,  in  her  historical  and  statistical  ignorance,  could  not 
have  comprehended ;  but  this  was  a  wound  which  touched  Arme  to  the 
quick,  for  the  only  knowledge  she  had  was  regarding  the  arrangements 
of  rank  and  title.  Not  that  she  was  skilled  in  the  eimobling  science  of 
the  genealogist  and  herald,  which  naturally  leads  the  mind  to  inquire 
somewhat  into  the  deeds  of  those  gone  before,  commemorated  by  pedigree 
and  scutcheon,  for  her  mind  dwelt  on  the  mere  rags  of  etiquette,  ihe 
1  MemorialB  of  CSnmlnrkiga.  *  Hw  lord  Monmouth  of  the  preoedttng  vo]  me 
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breadth  if  ribbons,  the  length  of  mantles  and  width  of  trains,  and  woi'se 
than  all,  the  sort  of  wig  (then  an  important  part  of  court-costume)  proper 
to  be  carried  on  the  heads  of  her  courtiers  into  her  august  presence. 
Let  us  judge,  then,  how  much  the  bosom  of  the  royal  matron  was  moved 
when  the  emperor,  for  whose  son  the  war  which  devastated  Europe  had 
been  with  difficulty  extended  to  Spain,  refused  to  give  her  the  title  of 
royalty,  and  that,  too,  on  the  eve  of  an  enormous  subsidy !  The  emperor's 
chancery  had  addressed  the  majesty  of  England  merely  as  serenity.^ 
Former  queens-regnant  of  England  would  have  comprehended  the  insult 
at  a  glance,  and  returned  the  arr(^nt  missive  to  the  hand  that  brought 
it,  with  an  exordium  in  extempore  Latin,  such  as  would  have  made  the 
ears  of  the  imperialist  tingle  for  a  month.  There  cannot  be  a  more 
striking  illustration  than  this  incident  affords,  of  the  contrast  between 
the  lightning  intellect  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  dull  apprehension 
of  queen  Anne. 

Since  her  prosperous  accession  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  her 
conscience,  and  all  the  affection  for  her  near  relatives  which  had  awak- 
ened when  she  stood  by  the  death-bed  of  Gloucester,  had  been  lulled  to 
sleep.  But  in  the  year  1705,  a  letter  was  known  to  pass  through 
the  Hague  from  St..Gennains  to  queen  Anne:  it  contained  a  beauti- 
ful miniature  of  her  young  brother.  It  was  ascertained  that  it  reached 
the  queen's  hands  safely,  that  she  gazed  on  the  picture,  and,  recognising 
the  strong  Stuart  resemblance  that  no  one  can  deny  to  the  expatriated 
heir,  she  kissed  it>  and  wept  over  it  piteously.'  It  was  verified  more 
toudiingly  to  her  by  the  striking  likeness  of  features  and  expression  to 
her  lost  son,  young  Gloucester.  Notwithstanding  this  access  of  feeling 
in  her  hours  of  seclusion,  Anne,  finding  that  the  whig  party  had  carried 
majorities  in  the  house  of  commons,  complied  with  the  temper  of  the 
times,  and  consented  to  form  her  agents  of  government  entirely  from 
their  ranks.  The  duchess  of  Marlborough  teased  her  into  appointing 
the  Cowpers  to  places  of  importance — a  very  sore  trouble  to  Anne, 
since  the  modes  of  thinking  and  acting  of  both  these  brothers  were  little 
consistent  with  the  usages  of  Christians  in  general.  The  people  raised 
the  woful  wail  of  the  **  church  in  danger,"  when  they  found  their  queen 
place  the  great  seal  in  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Cowper  in  July.* 
The  following  witty  jtu-tTesprit  was  handed  through  the  literary  coffee- 

^  Stepney  Papers,  No.  X  Y069.  chancellor  Oowper  was  branded  with  bfpuny, 

'  Lamberty,  M^moires  poar  servir  k  I'HiB-  because  he  had  written  a  work  on  plurality  of 

toire  dn  8"«  Steele.  wives,  and  had/'  adds  Voltaire,  "  actually  ttoo 

*  The  following  note,  by  sir  Walter  Scott,  lady  Cowpers  In  his  domestic  r^me."    His 

csits  some  light  on  the  disgust  the  people  brother,  the  judge,  had  previously  beoi  tried 

felt  at  these  appointments.     The  tenor  of  for  the  murder  of  a  young  woman,  one  Sarah 

the  new  lord  chancellor's  life,  and  that  of  his  Stout,  whom  he  had  deluded  by  a  feigned 

brother,  did  not  promise  much  regard  to  the  marriage,  while  he  had  a  wife  alive.    The 

ordinances  of  the  church  he  was  bound  by  his  poor  creature,  a  beautiful  young  quakereai 

oflSoe  to  protect    "Some  unfortunate  stains"  was  found  drowned  in  a  pond,  and  he  was 

observes  sir  Walter  Scott,  rather  drily,  "are  the  last  person  seen  in  her  company,  xxadtK 

•ttacbed  to  this  ingenitnu  tuaily.     Lord-  drcnmatanoes  of  great  suspicion." 
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houses  in  London,  and  dropped  in  manuscript  in  the  thoroughfares  by 
night  :— 

**  When  Amia  was  the  chorch's  daughter. 
She  did  whate'er  that  mother  taught  her ; 
Bat  now  she's  mother  to  the  church. 
She  leaves  her  daughter  in  the  lurch." 

'  Prom  the  diary  *  of  the  new  keeper  of  Anne's  conscience,  curious  paiv 
ticulars  present  themselves  of  her  regnal  life,  and  her  mode  of  perform- 
ing its  duties  in  the  interior  of  the  palace.  It  seems  that  Sir  William 
Oowper  had  his  doubts  whether  or  not  he  was  appointed  wholly  against 
the  queen's  consent;  and  as  he  had  driven  an  unexampled  bargain 
of  profit  to  himself  on  his  appointment,  he  was  naturally  desirous  to 
ascertain  whether  the  queen  would  let  him  remain  long  enough  to  reap 
the  rich  fruits  of  peerage,  pension,  allowance  for  equipage,  and  other 
goodly  profits.  To  ease  his  mind,  lord  Godolphin  put  into  his  hands  a 
letter  written  throughout  by  the  queen  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
with  the  observation,  **  that  as  it  was  penned  while  lord  Godolphin  was 
at  Newmarket,  it  must  perforce  be  the  genuine  emanation  of  her  mind." 
— "  Her  majesty,"  observes  her  new  lord  keeper,*  very  naively,  **  ex- 
pressed as  much  concern  for  the  good  of  her  country,  as  if  her  letter  was 
intended  to  be  made  public,** — a  first-rate  piece  of  satire  on  the  patriot- 
ism of  that  era,  but  apparently  mentioned  as  a  simple  matter  of  unbelief 
in  the  possibility  of  such  feelings  having  been  genuine  in  any  mind,  and 
never  assumed  excepting  as  grimace.  Another  clause  in  the  royal  letter 
is,  ^*  that  the  two  lords  had  so  behaved  themselves,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  her  ever  to  employ  them  again;'*  whereupon  the  heads 
of  the  junta,  lords  Halifax,  Somers,  and  Godolphin,  "expounded**  the 
two  misbehaving  lords  to  be  *'  the  queen's  uncle,  lord  Eochester,  and  the 
earl  of  Nottingham.*' 

At  noon,  the  queen  was  in  her  closet  at  Kensington-palace,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  her  new  lord  keeper ;  her  treasurer,  lord  Godol- 
phin, went  there  to  prepare  her  for  the  interview,  leaving  the  dignitary 
expectant  wsfiting  in  the  royal  bedchamber,  which  the  queen  and 
her  prime  minister  presently  entered,  and  there  the  presentation  took 
place,  Anne  herself  making  this  laconic  address  to  her  Tord  keeper: 
"  I  am  very  well  satisfied  of  your  fitness  for  the  office  of  keeper, 
of  the  great  seal  ;**  and  then  she  personally  delivered  it  to  him.  When 
he  had  made  the  usual  professions  of  honesty,  but  incapacity,  each 
of  which  terms  should  have  been  reversed,  he  kneeled  down  and  kissed 
the  queen's  hand,  asking  at  the  same  time  "  her  leave  to  go  out  of 

1  MSS.  among  the    C!oxe  Papers,   Brit  years  afterwards.   Lord  Somers  was  the  actual 

Museum,  vol.  xlv.    It  is,  as  far  au*  the  author  loi-d  chancellor,  bnt,  for  some  reason,  the  office 

b  aware,  hitherto  Inedited.  had  been  fur  many  years  traosacted  by  a  btfd 

%  lie  was  not  lord  chancellor  until  two  keeper  of  the  swJ. 
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town,  in  order  to  avoid  the  clamours  of  solicitation  for  places  in  his 
gift."  The  same  night,  being  Friday,  October  12,  1705,  the  queen 
received  in  council  at  Kensington  his  oaths  of  allegiance  and  church 
Bupremacy,  and  he  does  not  forget  to  record  that  he  paid  2QI,  as  fees  for 
each  oath.^  Such  were  the  makings  of  a  lord  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper, 
in  the  days  of  queen  Anne — a  sovereign  who  has  only  been  removed  by 
a  century  and  a  half  from  the  present  day. 

Queen  Anne,  it  is  well  known,  not  only  spoke  to  the  great  Dr. 
Johnson,  but,  as  already  recorded,  touched  him  when  a  boy  for  his 
woful  afi^ction  of  king's  evil ;  now  many  persons  at  present  in  existence 
have  heard  the  late  Eleanor,  dowager-countess  of  Cork,  dilate  on  her 
favourite  topic  of  her  conversations  with  her  friend  Dr.  Johnson, 
Thus  there  was,  very  lately,  a  living  link  between  the  present  generation 
and  the  person  to  whom  queen  Anne  had  spoken,  and  even  touched ; 
bat,  oh  I  how  many  armies,  fleets,  heroes,  orators,  statesmen,  and  even 
dynasties  of  sovereigns  have  passed  away  during  those  two  long  lives, 
which  thus  mysteriously  linked  the  breathing  present  with  the  historical 
past 

The  queen  received  the  personal  services  of  her  new  lord  keeper  the 
next  Sunday,  flEilling  October  14,  when  he  marched  before  her  from  the 
palace  of  St.  James  to  the  chapel ;  and  he  adds,  *'  A  little  before  anthem 
finished,  I  went  up  after  sermon  to  her  closet,  and  so  returned  before  her 
to  her  lodgings  again,** — meaning  the  suite  of  private  apartments  in  the 
palace,  where  her  majesty  usually  resided.  There  was  an  important 
meeting  a  few  days  afterwards  of  the  whig  junta,  of  which  Halifax,  who 
did  not  even  affect  to  believe  in  Christianity,  was  the  presiding  spirit ; 
the  object  was  (now  they  thought  the  foot  of  power  was  upon  the  neck 
of  our  church)  to  alter  her  prayers  and  ordinances  to  suit  t?ieir  views. 
*•  In  the  evening,*'  says  the  lord  keeper,  who  was  to  be  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal instruments  of  this  rending  and  dislocating,  "  I  visited  with  my 
lord  Halifax,  and  met  the  duchess'  of  Marlborough,  who  declined  all 
acknowledgment  I  offered  of  thanks  for  my  advancement ;  and  waiving 
that  talk,  went  on  to  other  subj^ects,  and  in  the  whole,  expressed  herself 
very  averse  from  the  high  church."*  She  could  not  have  pouied  her 
detestation  into  more  willing  ears  than  those  of  this  creature  of  her 
advancement,  since  he  notes  '*  taking  the  sacrament,  as  a  test  to  qualify 
him  for  his  of&ce." 

Never  did  a  period  look  darker  for  the  church :  on  whichever  side, 
destruction  seemed  at  land.  There  were  few  in  the  places  of  her 
dignitaries  but  had  been  professors  of  some  species  of  dissent.  The 
queen's  husband  was  supposed  to  be  no  friend  to  the  establishment^ 
her  acknowledged  favourite  and  ruler,  the  violent  duchess,  loudly  pro- 

1  Gbvper  MS.  Diazy.   Oose  MSS.^  Brtt  Mosecm.       *  Gowper MS.  Diary;  Brit  Miueim 
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claimed  her  hatred  to  the  church  of  England,  and  she  headed  a  mighty 
band  of  avowed  freethinkers,  then  in  power ';  the  queen  herself  was 
harbouring  resentfully  some  affront  from  the  plain-speaking  of  her 
uncle,  and  her  favourite  was  helping  her  ''nurse  her  wrath  to  keep  it 
warm."  When  all  these  circumstances  are  considered,  the  cry  of  the 
people  of  England,  who  watched  the  proceeding  of  the  court  with  angry 
jealousy,  that  '*  the  church  was  in  danger,"  seems  not  so  unfounded  as 
the  historians  of  the  times  would  make  us  believe.  But  that  cry  had 
some  effect  on  the  enemies  of  the  church ;  they  might  deface  and  sap,  but 
they  were  forced  to  leave  the  venerable  fabric  standing.  **  At  night," 
says  the  new  lord  keeper,  ^  I  visited  the  prince  of  Denmark  at  Kensington, 
whose  compliment  to  me  was, '  that  he  was  glad  the  queen  had  made  so 
good  a  choice  for  the  great  seal.'  I  assured  him  'none  was  more  devoted 
to  his  service,  both  because  he  was  always  in  the  tme  interest  of  England, 
and  also  for  that  I  knew^  there  was  no  surer  way  to  render  my  poor 
services  acceptable  to  her  majesty  than  in  my  being  first  accepted  by 
himself.'"* 

The  diary  of  the  lord  keeper  plainly  shows  the  queen  exercising  the 
royal  functions  of  disposing,  not  only  of  the  dignities,  but  of  the  livings 
and  benefices  of  the  church  that  were  in  the  appointment  of  the  crown, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  her  conscience.  Her  own  letters,  and  those 
of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  affirm  the  same  fact.  Whether  the 
exercise  of  this  power  be  best  entrusted  to  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  or 
regulated  by  an  ecclesiastical  commission  of  bishops  appointed  by  the 
crown,  as  in  the  reigns  of  the  first  Anglo-Stuarts,  or,  as  of  old,  by  elective 
power  of  the  church  herself,  is  no  vocation  of  ours  to  declare ;  but  only 
to  say,  that  on  whomsoever  this  mighty  and  onerous  duty  devolves, 
there  should  the  responsibility  rest.  Queen  Anne  had  not  only  the 
responsibility  of  this  department  of  her  high  functions,  but  positively 
and  virtually  exercised  it.  The  proof  is  from  the  manuscript  of  this  loid 
keeper,  as  follows :  "  Sunday,  March  21.  Waited  on  the  queen :  walked 
before  her  to  chapel  [St.  James's]  the  second  time.  Cabinet  council  at 
six  at  night :  I  spoke  the  first  time  in  council.  At  the  said  oouncil  the 
queen  desired  that  her  speech  might  be  prepared,  which  the  secretary 
was  ordered  to  do.'  After  which  the  queen  withdrew,  and  I  was  ad- 
mitted into  her  bedchamber ;  and  there  I  laid  before  her  two  livings  for 
which  presentations  were  desired,  which  she  received  very  kindly,  and 
said  '  she  would  discourse  with  me  further  next  opportunity.' "  Here 
the  decision  is  plainly  left  to  the  communings  of  the  queen's  own 
thoughts,  and  many  a  quarrel  afterwards  ensued  between  her  majesty 

>  Gowper's  MS.  Diary ;  Brit  Moseam.  the  Ma  of  loM  Hardwicke.  "  that  ftmetko, 

*  Here  occars  a  curious  marginal  note  l^  viz.,  writing  the  royal  speedy  having  been 

lord  Hardwicke,  explanatory  of  this  custom  long  in  the  great  seal,  is  reverted  back  to  thi 

•od  the  usages  of  royalty.    - 1  believe,"  says  secretaries  of  state." 
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and  her  fnrions  favourite,  the  duchess  ot  Marlborough,  on  account  of  the 
slowness  of  the  royal  resolve  ^  in  appointing  such  churchmen  as  the  pre- 
dominant junta  prompted  to  her.  Far  astray  from  her  functions  aa 
mistress  of  the  robes,  or  groom  of  the  stgle,  did  this  bold  woman  go, 
when  she  dared  to  open  her  lips  to  dictate  to  her  sovereign  the  appoint- 
ments in  the  church.  In  the  fits  of  irresolution  under  which  the 
poor  queen  laboured,  the  upstart  tyrant  would  enter  her  presence 
with  a  flouncing  swing,  and  quicken  her  majesty's  determination 
with  the  somewhat  vulgar  exclamation  of,  "  Lord,  madam  I  it  miut 
be  so."* 

The  queen  opened  her  parliament,  after  her  speech  had  passed  the 
consultations  of  several  cabinet  councils,  and  been  deemed  fitting  for 
the  occasion.  It  must  have  been  a  very  remarkable  one,  although  the 
passages  recorded  in  it  by  her  lord  keeper  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
the  historians  of  her  reign  :  "  She  promised  her  people  *  to  ;take  care  of 
the  church,'  which  caused  the  lord  mayor,  Sir  Thomas  Bawlinson,  at 
his  dinner-table  to  jeer  before  the  lord  keeper,  a  few  days  after."* 
Qaeen  Anne  likewise  spoke  '*of  calumnies  afloat  regarding  herself." 
On  these  calumnies  Dr.  Stanhope,  preaching  before  the  queen,  made 
her  a  most  extraordinary  address  from  the  pulpit,  '*  persuading  her  to 
bear  the  slander  taken  notice  of  in  her  last  speech,  with  christian 
patience ;  and  he  spoke  with  smartness  [sharpness]  against  it  at  the 
same  time.  'Twas  thought,  some  months  before,  he  would  not  have 
preached  such  sermons,"  adds  the  lord  keeper ;  he  had  been  long  a  non- 
juror, and  was  now  one  of  the  most  powerful  writers  in  the  church  of 
England. 

Cowper  attended  divine  service  at  Westminster-abbey  as  "  speaker  of 
the  house  of  lords."  He  mentions  the  fact  of  the  offertory  for  the  poor 
distinct  from  other  contributions.  His  words  are,  "  I  gave  at  t?ie 
hasin  one  guinea,  and  silver  to  the  poor.'*  This  was  one  of  the  usages 
his  paiHiy  was  earnest  to  alter,  and  which  they  contrived  to  bring  into 
disuse  in  the  days  of  George  L,  in  order  to  obviate  the  influence  the  dis- 
pensation of  this  charity  gave  the  regular  clergy.  Her  majesty  fully 
exonerated  herself  from  the  charge  of  listening  to  the  advice  of  her 
female  servants  on  the  disposal  of  church  preferments,^  ill-naturedly 

*  Two  letters  from  the  dncheas  of  Marl-  queen  Anne,  whose  reslstanoe  to  the  dispoMl 
borough,  and  one  Arom  the  queen  on  this  of  livings  by  her  state-ministers  drew  on  her 
ntject ;  Coze  MSS.  Brit.  Museum.  Like-  the  furious  abuse  9f  the  duchess  of  Marlbo- 
wiae  variouu  passages  (much  modified  in  rough  and  all  her  party,  and  a  succession  of 
print),  thronghoat  the  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  historians  to  the  present  age,  a  glance  ought 
of  Ifarlborongh.  to  be  given  at  the  working  of  the  system 

'Scott's  Stvlft;  the  information  fhmi  eye-  when,  subsequently,  crown   patronage  was 

vitnrases,  Harley  and  Abigail  Masham,  and  suocesisftilly  wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  the 

^bably  lady  Winchiisea  and  the  duchess  of  sovereign,  and  placed  in  those  of  the  lord 

Onnontte.  chancellor  for  tne  time  being,  as  it  has  re- 

^  Cowper'B  Diary.    Coxe's  MSS.  Brit  Mu-  mauied  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years, 

•earn.  At  the  very  time  the  diary  of  lord-chancellor 

*  CowperiB  Diirry.    Jj  common  justice  to  Oowper  was  Incorporated  into  tliis  biography. 
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brought  against  her  by  lord  chancellor  Cowper  and  archbishop  Temii- 
son ;  indeed,  it  seems  that  her  presumptuous  parvenue  &vourite  wai 
the  only  one  *'  among  her  women  '*  who  dared  open  her  lips  on  a  subject 
80  utterly  unbecoming  her  station  and  vocation. 

The  Queen  to  the  Duchess  of  Mablbobouoh. 

**  I  own  I  have  been  very  much  to  blame  in  being  so  long  in  disposmg 
of  those  livings ;  but  when  these  are  filled  up,  there  shall  be  no  more 
complaints  of  me  on  that  account.  You  wrong  me  very  much  in  think- 
ing I  am  influenced  by  some  you  mention  in  disposing  of  church  prefe> 
ments.  Ask  those  whom  I  am  sure  you  will  believe,  though  you  wonH 
me,  and  they  can  tell  you  I  never  disposed  of  any  without  advising  with 
them,  and  that  I  have  preferred  more  people  upon  others'  recommenda- 
tions than  I  have  upon  his,  that  you  fancy  10  have  so  much  power  with 
me.  You  have  reason  to  wonder  there  is  no  more  changes  made  yet ; 
but  I  hope,  in  a  little  time,  Mr.  Morley  [prince  Greorge]  and  I  shall 
redeem  our  credit  \vith  you,  at  least  in  that  matter,  which  now  is  all 
that  I  can  trouble  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  with,  but  that  her  poor 
unfortunate  Morley  will  be/at^fuUy  yours  to  her  last  moment." 

(^Remark  hy  the  duchess,  as  endorsement,) 
"  The  letter  was  in  answer  to  one  I  had  writ,  to  tell  her  not  to  he  90 
long  be/ore  she  disposed  of  the  livings  to  the  clergy ;  adding^  how  safely 
she  might  put  power  into  the  hands  of  such  a  man  as  my  lord  Cowper." 

There  are  hints  in  the  following  letter,  as  if  the  smothered  warfare 
was  in  the  act  of  breaking  into  oj)en  hostilities  between  the  queen  aud 
her  favourite,  who  appears  to  have  checked  the  slightest  indication  of 
forgetfulness  in  minute  points  of  observance,  not  only  a^  due  to  herself, 
but  to  the  various  connections  which  she  had  made  her  own  by  the  mar- 
riage of  her  daughters.  Prince  Greorge  was  the  offending  party  in  the 
remonstrance  she  had  addressed  to  queen  Anne,  which  is  not  forth- 
coming like  the  queen's  humble  apology  ; — 

The  Queen  to  the  Duchess  of  Mablbobough.^ 

{liate,  aft&r  1706.] 

"  I  am  very  sorry  my  lord  treasurer's  [Godolphin]  cold  is  so  bad,  and 

I  will  be  sure  to  speak  to  the  prince  to  command  all  his  servants  to  do 

their  duty.    If  they  do  not  obey  him,  I  am  sure  they  do  not  deserve  to 

be  any  longer  so,  and  I  shall  use  my  endeavours  that  they  may  not ;  but 

tlie  clerical  nepbe^  of  the  late  iurd-chancellor  cburch  made  by  the  soveieigDs  of  En^^and  in 

Tharlow  has  departed  this  life,  possessed  of  a  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  or  bj  the  eodesite^ 

rectory  valued  by  some  at  30001.,  by  others  at  tical  commissioners  (whom  they  aathoiiud 

21272.  per  annmn ;  a  prebendary  of  upwards  in  the  place  of  the  more  apostolic  electioDS  «( 

of  6001.,  another  rectory  worth  upwards  of  the  primitive  church),  or  even  by  the  veto  of 

5001.,  another  upwards  of  5001.,  a  vicarage  queen  Anne  bersielf. 

worth  nearly  2noI.    The  utmost  research  has  i   Coxe's  Papers,  iueoited  hithorto ;  voL 

not  enabled  us  to  furnish  an  instance  of  so  zlv  f.  117- 
UUQoal  )h  listribution  of  the  liyings  <tf  the 
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I  hope  they  will  not  be  such  villains^  and  if  they  do  not  do  what  they 
onght>  I  am  certain  it  will  be  none  of  the  prince's  faU,  I  am  in  such 
baste  I  can  say  no  more,  but  that  I  am  very  sorry  dear  Mrs.  Freeman 
will  be  so  unkind  as  not^to  come  to  her  poor  unfortunate,  faithful 
Morley,  who  loves  her  sincerely,  and  will  do  so  to  her  last  moment" 

**  At  the  queen's  cabinet  council,"  notes  lord  Cowper,  **  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber 11, 1705.  Foreign  letters  read  in  her  majesty^s  presence :  the  substancts 
remarkable.  For  at  Hanover  was  a  person,  agent  from  the  discontented 
pirty  here,  to  ikvite  over  the  princess  Sophia  and  the  electoral  prince 
[Oeorge  II.]  into  England,  assuring  them  that  a  party  here  was  ready  to 
propose  it.  That  the  princess  Sophia  had  caused  the  said  person  to  be  ac- 
quainted, *  that  she  judged  the  message  came  from  such  as  were  enemies  to 
her  family ;  that  she  would  never  hearken  to  such  a  proposal  but  when  it 
came  from  the  queen  of  England  herself ;'  and,  withal,  she  had  discouraged 
the  attempt  so  much,  that  it  was  believed  nothing  more  would  be  said  in 
it."  *  The  moderate  conduct  of  the  princess  Sophia— conduct  which  the 
irrefragable  evidence  of  events  proved  was  sincere  and  true,  did  not 
mollify  the  burning  jealousy  of  queen  Anne.  The  duchess  of  Marl- 
borough was  reckless  in  her  abuse  of  the  protestant  heiress,'  and  it  is 
certain,  by  her  letters,  that  she  worked  on  the  mind  of  the  queen  with 
all  her  might,  to  keep  up  her  jealousy  and  alarm  regarding  the  advent 
of  her  high-minded  cousin  Sophia.  A  running  fire  of  angry  correspon- 
dence was  actually  kept  up  between  the  queen  and  the  princess  Sophia 
for  some  months.  It  was  renewed  at  every  violent  political  agitation, 
until  we  shall  see  the  scene  of  this  world's  glory  close  almost  simulta- 
neously on  both  the  royal  kinswomen. 

The  routine  of  the  palace  life  of  Queen  Anne  is  preserved  by  her  bed- 
chamber woman,  Abigail  Hill  (then  lady  Masham),  for  the  instruction 
of  Mrs.  HowatJ,  bedchamber  woman  to  queen  Caroline,  consort  of 
George  II.  The  bedchamber  woman  came  into  waiting  before  the 
queen's  prayers ;  and  before  her  majesty  rose,  if  any  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber was  present,  the  bedchamber  woman  handed  her  the  queen's 
linen,  and  the  lady  put  it  on  her  majesty.  Every  time  the  queen 
dressed  in  the  course  of  the  day,  her  habiliments  made  the  same  formal 
progress  from  hand  to  hand.  The  princesses  of  the  blood  in  France  had 
the  privilege  of  passing  their  queen's  garments  from  one  to  the  other, 
till  l^e  princess  of  the  highest  rank  came  to  clothe  her  majesty,  who  has 
been  known  to  stand  shivering  in  the  midst  of  the  circle  of  her  ladies 
while  the  most  needful  articles  of  apparel  were  travelling  round  the 
room  from  one  noble  or  princely  dame  to  another,  according  to  tibe 
rigour  of  precedency.  Queen  Anne  was  somewhat  less  tormented  with 
these  transfers  than  were  the  queens  of  France ;  her  fan,  it  is  true,  made 

1  Cowper  MS.  Diary.  Ooze's  Papcxa*  Brit.  2  MSS.  of  the  duchess  of  liarlboTQOgh  ; 
Mnsenm.  Goxe  Bapen,  Brit.  Museum. 
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rather  a  circuitous  progress  before  it  came  safely  to  her  royal  hand. 
"  When  the  queen  washed  her  hands,  her  page  of  the  backstairs  brought 
and  set  down  upon  a  sid^-table  a  basin  and  ewer.     Then  the  bed* 
chamber  woman  placed  it  before  the  queen,  and  knelt  on  the  other  side 
of  the  table  over  against  the  queen,  the  lady  of  the  bedchamber  only 
looking  on.    The  bedchamber  woman  poured  the  water  out  of  the  ewer 
on  the  queen's  hands.    The  bedchamber  woman  pulled  on  the  queen's 
gloves  when  her  majesty  could  not  do  it  herself,**  which  was  often  the 
case,  owing  to  her  infirmity  of  gout.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  in  the 
performance  of  this  duty,  the  chain  that  so  long  bound  queen  Anne  to 
the  imperious  dame  of  Marlborough  was  accidentally  reft  and  broken, 
'*  The  page  of  the  backstairs,**  proceeds  Abigail,  '*  was  always  called  to 
put  on  the  queen's  shoes.    Wben  queen  Anne  dined  in  public,  her  page 
reached  the  glass  to  her  bedchamber  woman,  and  she  to  the  lady  in 
waiting.**    In  due  time  it  arrived  at  the  lips  of  royalty.    "  The  bed- 
chamber woman  brought  her  majesty's  chocolate,  and,"  observes  Abigail, 
"  gave  it  toithe  queen  without  kneeling.**    In  fact,  the  chocolate  was 
taken  by  queen  Anne  in  the  privacy  of  her  chamber,  and  just  previously 
to  lying  down  to  repose,  this  too-nourishing  supper  tending  greatly  to 
increase  the  obesity  of  the  royal  matron.    The  royal  dmner-hour  was 
exactly  at  three,  and  both  the  queen  and  prince  George  manifested 
no  little  uneasiness  if  ministers  of  state  intruded  upon  that  time.  At  six 
o'clock  was  the  usual  hour  for  the  queen's  councils.    On  Sunday  evening 
the  most  important  cabinet  councils  were  held.    The  queen  usually  ate 
a  heavy  supper,  and  in  one  of  her  letters  she  owns  that  writing  after 
that  meal  was  "not  easy**  to  her.     At  the  public  dinners,  when 
royalty  admitted  the  loving  lieges  of  their  commonalty  to  look  on, 
solemn  etiquette  was  observed,  first  introduced  by  the  Lancastrian  kingsi, 
and  even  amplified  by  the  Tudors.*    Such  usages  were  first  altered  by 
the  kings  of  the  Hanoverian  line,  according  to  the  following  notation  of 
Defoe.3    **  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  William,  Mary,  and  Anne,  whenever 
they  dined  in  public,  received  their  wine  on  the  knee  from  a  man  of  the 
first  quality,  lord  of  the  bedchamber  in  waiting ;  and  even  when  they 
washed  their  hands,  that  lord  on  his  knee  held  the  basin.     But  king 
George  hath  entirely  altered  that,  as  he  dines  privately  at  St  James*s.'' 
Lord-keeper  Cowper  has  left  several  notices  of  queen  Anne's  proceed- 
ings at  council.    "  When  the  queen  came  into  the  cabinet  council,  she 
iinit  the  secretary  two  letters  to  read,  one  from  the  king  of  -Spain,  the 
other  from  lord  Peterborough,"  who  was  then  prosecuting  the  succes- 
sion war  in  Spain,  with  small  resources,  yet  in  a  manner  that  almost 
rivalled  the  military  glory  of  Marlborough.    Each  party  had  his  hero, 
and  duly  depreciated  all  that  was  done  by  the  other.    Slight  were  the 

1  Despatches  of  La  Motte  Feoelon*  who  says  the  people  fell  on  their  knees  whichever  w«f 
«« lueen  looked.  »  A  Journey  through  England. 
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lasting  results  that  arose  from  the  vaunted  victories  of  either.  It  was 
the  custom  for  the  queen  to  bring  the  letters  she  received  from  foreign 
potentates  on  affairs  of  state  to  her  cabinet  council,  aud  send  them  to  the 
secretary  of  state  to  read  aloud.  Sometimes  a  little  embarrassment  took 
place ;  for  instance,  one  evening,  when  a  rather  curious  letter  from  lord 
Raby,  the  queen's  resident  minister  at  Berlin,  was  read,  he  observes, 
*  that  the  old  king  of  Prussia,  sumamed  *  the  Corporal,*  had  drunk  with 
him  *  Confusion  to  those  who  first  deserted  the  allied  powers  against 
France ' — ^a  strong  assurance,*'  adds  lord  Cowper,*  drily,  **  from  a  Grerman 
prince."  Qlie  queen's  consort,  prince  George  of  Denmark,  being  then 
sitting  at  the  council  table,  the  next  letter  unfortunately  alluded  to  him : 
"  it  was  a  despatch  from  Copenhagen,  complaining  *  that  the  king  of 
Denmark  was  pushed  on  by  prince  George,  his  uncle,  to  insist  on  some 
injurious  arrangement  concerning  Lubeck,  on  account  of  the  narrowness 
of  the  prince's  continental  estate.*  When  the  secretary  came  to  this 
awkward  passage,  his  only  resource  was  to  read  it  so  low,  that  the  prince 
of  Denmark,  although  sitting  by,  could  not  hear  it.'**  Another  of  the 
interior  scenes  of  queen  Anne's  government  was,  pricking  down  the  high 
sheriffs  at  the  privy  council.  **  The  lord  keeper,  Cowper,  handed  the 
roll  to  the  clerk  of  the  council,  who  stood  by  the  queen,  and  read  over 
aloud  the  gentlemen  named  for  the  counties  in  order.  If  no  lord  in 
the  privy  council  objected,  her  majesty  usually  pricked  the  first  name  of 
the  three."*  Such  ceremonial  clearly  referred  to  the  times  when  the 
possessor  of  the  royal  power  could  not  write,  and,  moreover,  decided  by 
a  species  of  chance-medley  out  of  the  three  names  presented.  After  the 
T^l  part  of  this  singular  ceremony  was  concluded,  the  roll  was  handed 
by  the  clerk  to  the  lord  keeper,  and  the  "riding  six-clerk"*  came  to 
that  dignitary  for  it  **  to  make  the  patents  by."  In  those  stormy  times, 
this  document  was  sometimes  mysteriously  missing  or  made  away  with 
when  wanting  for  official  purposes,  on  which  account  the  former  lord 
keeper  always  obliged  the  "  riding-clerk  "  to  give  him  a  receipt  *  for  the 
roll  her  majesty  had  pricked.  The  state  machinery  in  this  department 
was  not  always  effective,  and  alterations  were  occasionally  needed ;  these 
were  effected  by  the  queen  writing  with  her  own  hand  "  Vacatur "  on 
the  side  of  the  roll,  against  any  objectionable  name  which  she  might 
have  pricked.  She  then  pricked  another  of  the  two  remaining,  or  if 
reasons  had  come  to  light  that  neither  of  the  three  were  eligible  for 
sheriffs,  the  queen,  with  her  own  hand,  inserted  a  fourth  name.  Such 
Revision  was  found  needful  in  1705,  eight  or  nine  days  subsequently  to 
the  first  ceremony,  and  was  still  further  carried  on  early  in  the  new  year. 
**  The  queen,  Saturday,  January  5, 1706,  having  a  mind  to  alter  the 
■heriff  of  Stafford,  appointed  a  council,  but  could  not  come,  being  hin- 

I  Oofwper's  MS.  Diary,  Brit.  Miisemn.  *  Ibid.  s  Ibid. 

*  60  written  by  lord  Cowpor.  <  Ibid. 
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dered  by  the  gout ;  the  conncil  and  clerks  were  therefore  admitted  into 
her  bedchamber,  or  closet,  where  she  lay  on  a  couch,  and  there  she  writ 
the  uew  sherifTs  name  on  the  roll."    Throughout  that  month,  cabinet 
councils  were  noted  as  held  in  the  queen's  bedchamber,  or  in  the  closet, 
where  she  was  confined  to  her  couch  with  the  gout.     ''  On  one  of  these 
occasions,"  says  lord-keeper  Gowper,  '*  1  was  alone  with  the  queen  in  her 
closet.  She  asked  me '  to  propose  a  judge  for  England,  and  a  chief-baron 
for  Ireland.*    I  said  that  '  I  understood  her  majesty  had  reduced  her 
thoughts  to  two.  Sir  John  Hawles  and  Mr.  Dormer.' — ^  Yes,'  replied  the 
queen.    '  Yet  lately  I  have  had  reason  not  to  have  so  good  an  opinion  of 
Sir  John  Hawles  j'  meaning,  1  suppose  (adds  lord  Cowper),  'his  late 
foolish  speech  for  the  clause  against  offices  in  the  house  of  commons.'* 
As  to  the  Irish  chief-baron,  I  stated  to  the  queen  *  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing a  fit  man ;'  and  told  hei  it  was  the  interest  of  England  to  send 
over  as  many  magistrates  thither  as  possible  from  hence,  that  being  the 
hest  means  of  preserving  the  dependency  of  Ireland  on  England."    The 
observation  will  not  be  lost,  for  even  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  men 
who  had  some  shsae  in  the  native  blood  of  Ireland,  and  consequently 
some  feeling  for  her  miseries,  were  permitted  to  govern  her.     The  Fitz- 
geralds,  the  Eustaces,  the  Talbots,  the  Butlers,  those  noble  Norman- 
Hibernian  lines  were  invested  now  and  then  with  power  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  native  land,  even  by  the  jealous  Henry  VIII.     A  new 
system  arose  with  William  III.,  and  the  dialogue  between  queen  Anne 
and  the  lord  keeper  of  her  conscience  is  curiously  illustrative  of  it,  re- 
minding us  irresistibly  of  the  refrain  of  an  old  Jacobite  song,  which, 
euumei-ating  sarcastically  the  care  queen  Anne  took  of  Ireland,  says — 

"  She  sends  us  oiir^uc^,  ovx  hiahajpa,  our  deao^ 
And  better  she'd  send  us,  if  better  she  had !" 

Slight  as  was  the  share  of  power  of  any  kind  enjoyed  by  queen  Anne, 
she  took  fire  at  the  idea  presented  to  her  of  the  independence  of  Ireland, 
alily  suggested  by  her  cunning  lord  keeper,  and  rejoined,  in  the  phraseo- 
logy peculiar  to  herself,  "  I  understand  that  they  [the  Irish]  have  a 
mind  to  be  independent,  but  that  they  shall  not.^  In  all  probability, 
the  "  independence "  discussed  in  this  notable  historical  dialogue  was 
merely  that  of  the  Irish  parliament,  which,  by  an  iniquitous  ordinance 
called  "  Poynings'  law,"  had,  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  been  sub- 
jected in  all  its  acts  to  the  dictation  of  the  English  privy  council.  About 
ten  days  afterwards  the  queen  received  Mr.  Dormer,*  and  gave  him  her 

>  Scarcely  a  member  sat  In  the  house  of  fttUy  bears  out.     His  Christian  name  wa 

commons  who  was  not.an  officer  either  m  the  Fleetwood,  son  of  Sir  Fleetwood  Dormer  of 

army  or  navy.    Like  one  of  the  parliaments  Shipton.    Judge  Dormer  died  broken-hearted 

under  king  William,  it  was  called  "  the  officers'  in  1726,  for  the  premature  death  of  his  eldest 

parliament."  son,  likewise  Fleetwood  Dormer.      A  fine 

2  The  traditions  of  the  ancient  family  of  scenic  monument  at  Quainton  Church,  Budc^ 

CottreU-Dormer  at    Bouaham,   Oxfordshire,  presents  another  portrait  of  Judge  Dormer  il* 

preserve  the  facts  that  he  was  called  "  Hand-  his  son's  death-chamber, 
some  Durmer,"  which  his  grand  portrait  there 
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hand  to  kiss  on  his  appointment  as  a  judge.^  Her  majesty  seems  to  have 
persisted  in  her  objections  to  the  chief-jnstioe  for  Ireland. 

It  is  just  possible  that  her  new  lord  keeper,  on  reading  over  bis  laac 
notation  on  the  arcana  of  govemm^it  as  transacted  between  himself  and 
his  royal  mistress,  thought  that  he  was  betraying  too  fax  the  secrets  of 
the  prison-house  even  to  his  private  note-book,  since  he  declares  **  he 
mast  break  off,  for  he  has  sore  eyes  ;**  and  that  if  he  b^ins  again,  he 
must  put  his  journal  into  short  method — perhaps  short  hand,  which  in 
fact  made  it  as  illegible  to  most  readers  as  if  written  in  the  Greek 
cliaracter,  or  in  regular  cipher.  It  is  evident,  from  many  expressions  in 
the  Gowper  diary,  that  there  was  a  scheme  in  agitation  between  Ten- 
nison,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord  keeper,  and  the  duchess  ot 
Marlborough  to  alter  the  English  liturgy,  which  providentially  never 
took  place ;  probably  the  following  dateless  autograph  letter  of  queen 
Anne  was  written  while  this  scheme  was  in  course  of  agitation : — 

Queen  Anne  to  the  Abghbishop  of  Gantebbuby.' 
"MyLoed,  •*  Tuesday."    (No  date.) 

**  This  is  to  desire  you  would  do  me  the  favour,  on  Tuesday  morning 
about  eleven,  to  bring  me  the  alteration  that  is  to  be  made  in  the  Com- 
mon-Prayer, which  you  are  to  lay  before  the  great  council  [privy 
council]  that  day,  because  I  should  be  glad  to  see  it  before  it  comes 
thither.  "  I  am,  your  very  affectionate  friend, 

"Anne,  R.'* 
Endorsed — "  For  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury." 

Another  great  victory  having  been  won  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
at  Rami  lies,  Whit-Sunday,  1706,  a  solemn  thanksgiving- procession  was 
made  by  the  queen  to  St.  Paurs.  Lord  Peterborough  threw  up  his  com- 
mand in  Spain  the  same  summer :  he  was  succeeded  by  one  of  Wil- 
liam IIL's  naturalized  military  colony,  who,  in  a  few  weeks,  lost  the 
battle  of  Almanza,  as  lord  Peterborough  predicted  he  would.' 

In  the  course  of  the  contests  regarding  the  nomination  of  her  son-in- 
law,  lord  Sunderland,  to  the  important  offices  of  lord  privy-seal  and, 
soon  after,  secretary  of  state,  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  treated  the 
queen  with  unexampled  insolence,  such  as  probably  was  never  used, 
even  by  the  mighty  Frank  nobles  called  **  mayors  of  the  palace "  to 
their  wretched  roisfainSants  of  the  Merovingian  or  Carlovingian  dynas- 
ties. The  immediate  dispute  between  the  queen  and  her  tyrant  arose 
from  Anne's  long  reluctance  to  appoint  the  son-in-law  of  her  female 
maire  du  pdlais  to  the  most  responsible  offices  in  the  English  govem- 

*  Gowper  itfS.  Dlaiy.  ttrgiDg,  nothing  could  Indnce  Charles  of  Ans- 

*  From  Lambeth-palace  library,  941,  f.  86  tria  to  advance  to  Madrid  and  seize  the  crown 
a  holograph.  of  Spain,  which  the  British  arms  had  con< 

*  Lord  Peterborongh,  in  his  letter  to  ad-  quered  for  him.  The  letters  of  Peterborough, 
•niral  Waasanaer,  August  23, 1706,  positively  (Stepney  llfSS.  Brit.  Museum  J 

■flinus^  that  after   two   months'  incessant 
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ment,  every  other  appointment  being  already  crowded  with  the  Marl« 
borough  relatives.     Whatsoever  sympathy  the  world  in  general  may 
feel  with  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  when  she  taunts  her  royal  miistress 
with  the  misfortunes  of  her  family,  and  above  all,  with  l^ose  of  her 
father,  James  II.,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  it  was  the  boundless 
indulgence  .of  the  latter,  and  his  misplaced  trust  in  Sarah  and  her  hus- 
band, that  were  the  immediate  causes  of  the  misfortunes  with  which  sha 
reproaches  his  daughter,  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  partner  in  her 
guilt    Moreover,  the  queen  was  in  the  right  respecting  the  wisdom  anl 
justice  of  the  question,  even  as  it  r^arded  the  public  weal.    It  wss 
injurious  to  the  cause  of  the  people  at  large  that  the  greatest  offices  cf 
state  should  be  monopolized  by  one  family ;  commander-in-chief,  lord 
treasurer,  secretaries  of  state — ^all  filled  by  Marlborough,  his  sons-in-law, 
and  the  father  of  another  son-in-law.     Their  connections,  meantime, 
appropriated  all  lucrative  offices,  and  the  daughters  formed  a  phalanx  of 
ladies  of  the  bedchamber  round  the  queen ;  while  the  imperious  mother, 
as  mistress  of  the  robes  and  groom  of  the  stole,  was  supreme  over  the 
palace  officials,  and  even  royalty  itself.    Queen  Anne  was  likewise  right 
in  her  reluctance  to  investing  lord  Sunderland  with  great  power  ;  his 
enormous  defalcations,  a  few  years  afterwards,  proved  but  too  well  that 
he  was  best  at  a  distance  from  the  temptation  of  money .^    Moreover, 
lord  Sunderland  resolved  to  fill  whatsoever  bishoprics  fell  vacant  accord- 
ing to  his  own  pleasure.     Kow,  lord  Sunderland  affected  not  to  belong 
to  any  denomination  of  Christianity ;  can  the  unhappy  queen  be  blamed 
if  she  resisted,  to  the  utmost  of  her  power,  the  appointment  of  prelates 
who  suited  the  ideas  or  interest  of  such  a  man  ?  As  the  following  odious 
letter  was  written  by  this  person's  mother-in-law  instead  of  going  to 
church  one  Sunday  morning,  just  at  the  time  of  the  strong  resistance  of 
the  queen  to  appoint  lord  Sunderland  her  secretary  of  state,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  resistance  was  the  matter  in  dispute.    The  manner  in 
which  the  palace  despot  speaks  to  her  queen  of  **  Mrs.  Morley*s  post,** 
and  "  Mrs.  Morley's  plcuie  " — meaning  the  regal  functions,  was  scarcely 
exceeded  by  the  verbal  indignities  of  the  French  revolutionists  in  the 
most  calamitous  days  of  Louis  XYl.    It  is  certain  that,  in  the  present 
century,  few  gentlewomen  bom  and  bred  would  address  the  post-mistress 
of  their  village  in  phrases  equally  discourteous.     Oh !  how  the  iron 
must  have  entered  into  the  soul  of  the  unhappy  queen-regnant  of  Great 
Britain,  as  she  recalled  the  days  when  she  permitted  the  lowering  altaaeM 
of  Morley  and  Freeman  to  be  used  in  her  correspondence  with  her 
climbing  bedchamber  woman.    Those  names,  under  which  the  reader 
has  seen  her  carry  on  the  darkest  intrigues  of  her  ambitious  youth,  were 
now  her  most  venomous  scourges. 

>  See  lord  Mahon's  brilliant  Histoiy  of  RngiAjn^  after  the  Fteaoe  of  Utracht,  espedaUy  fail 

wrrative  of  the  South-Sea  bubble. 
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The  Duohess  of  Mablbobough  to  Queen  Annb.^ 
{Under  the  TUimes  of  Morley  and  Freeman*) 

"Sunday  morning,  October  20, 1706. 

"  I  must,  in  the  first  place,  beg  leave  to  remind  you  of  the  name  of 
Mn»  Morley^  and  of  your  faithful  Freeman,  because  without  that  help  I 
shall  not  be  well  able  to  bring  out  what  I  have  to  say,  'tis  so  awkward 
to  write  anything  of  this  kind  in  the  style  of  an  address,  tho*  none,  I 
am  sure,  ever  came  from  a  purer  heart,  nor  can  be  the  tenth  part  so  ser- 
viceable to  you  if  you  please ;  because  they  [query,  an  address]  are  gene- 
rally meant  for  oomplifnent,  which  people  in  Mrs,  MorUy's  post  never 
want,  though  very  often  it  turns  to  their  own  prejudice.  What  I  have 
to  say  is  of  another  nature.  I  will  tell  you  the  greatest  truths  in  the 
world,  which  seldom  succeed  with  anybody  so  ,well  as  flattery.  Ever 
since  I  received  the  enclosed  letter  from  Mr.  Freeman  [the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough], I  have  been  in  dispute  with  myself  whether  I  should  send  it 
to  Mrs.  Morley  or  not,  because  his  opinion  is  no  news  to  you^  and  after 
the  great  discouragements  I  have  met  with— (mZ^  for  being  ifaithful  to 
ycu,  I  concluded  it  was  to  no  manner  of  purpose  to  trouble  you  any 
more.  But  reading  the  letter  over  and  over,  and  finding  that  he  [the 
duke  of  Marlborough]  is  convinced  he  must  quit  Mrs.  Morley's  service^ 
if  she  wiU  not  be  made  sensible  of  the  condition  she  is  in,  I  have  at  last 
resolved  to  send  it  you;  and  you  will  see  by  it  how  full  of  gratitude  Mr* 
Freeman  [the  duke  of  Marlborough]  is  by  his  expressions,  which  were 
never  meant  for  Mrs.  Morley  [queen  Anne]  to  see.  He  is  resolved  to 
venture  his  life  and  fortune  whenever  it  can  be  of  any  use  to  you ;  and 
upon  recalling  everything  to  my  memory  that  may  fill  my  heart  with 
all  that  passion  and  tenderness  I  had  once  for  Mrs.  Morley,  I  do  solemnly 
protest  I  think  I  can  no  ways  return  what  I  owe  her  so  well  as  by  being 
plain  and  honest.  As  one  mark  of  it,  I  desire  you  would  reflect  whether 
ycu  have  never  heard  that  the  greatest  misfortunes  that  has  ever  happened 
to  any  of  your  family  has  not  been  occasioned  by  having  ill  advice,  and 
an  obstinacy  in  their  tempers  ?"..♦- 

And  here  follow  three  lines,  which  the  duchess  or  some  person,  out  of 
alarm  at  their  contents,  has  expunged.  It  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
the  motive  of  this  insolent  attack  was  neither  regarding  any  tyranny  nor 
rapacity  intended  by  the  queen,  but  only  because  she  manifested  reluc- 
tance at  putting  the  entire  power  of  her  government  in  the  hands  of  one 
famUy — reluctance  worthy  of  a  constitutional  queen.  Thus  it  was  pure 
self-interest  that  excited  the  manifestation  of  the  "  plainness  and  honesty  " 
of  which  the  duchess  makes  such  remarkable  parade. 

"  Though  'tis  likely  nobody  has  ever  spoken  thoroughly  to  you  on 

>  Private  Oorrespondence  of  the  DacfaesB  of  Marlborough ;  Colbom. 
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thoee  fiist  misfortaneB,  I  fear  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  there  is  no- 
thing of  this  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Morley,  since  she  has  never  heen  able 
to  answer  any  argument,  or  to  say  anything  thai  has  the  least  coUmr  <f 
reason  in  it,  and  yet  will  not  be  advised  by  those  that  have  given  the 
greatest  demonstrations  imaginable  of  being  in  her  interest.  I  can 
remember  a  time  when  she  was  willing  to  take  advice,  and  loved  those 
who  spoke  freely  to  her,  and  that  is  not  five  years  ago;^  and  is  it  pos- 
sible that,  when  you  seriously  reflect,  you  can  do  the  business  upon  your 
hands  without  it?  Can  flatterers  in  so  short  a  time  have  such  a  power? 
Or  can  you  think  it  is  safer  to  take  it  [advice]  from  those  ^ou  have  little 
or  no  experience  of,  than  of  those  who  have  raised  your  gloiy  higher  than 
was  ever  expected  ?  And  let  people  talk  what  they  please  of  luck,  I  am 
persuaded  that  whoever  governs  with  the  best  sense,  will  be  the  most 
fortunate  of  princes." 

This  is  an  incontrovertible  apothegm,  but  not  analogous  to  the  object 
the  writer  was  wrangling  to  gain;  namely,  the  appointment  of  her  son-io- 
law  to  a  place  of  enormous  power  and  profit.  It  is  no  manifestatioii  of 
good  sense  in  a  monarch  to  suffer  one  grasping  family  to  monopolize  eveiy 
place  in  an  administration. 

**I  arp  sure  this  letter  will  surprise  Mrs.  Morley,  who,  I  believe, 
was  in  hopes  she  had  got  quite  rid  of  me,  and  should  never  have 
heard  from  me  again  on  any  such  subject ;  but  instead  of  that,  I  have 
ventured  to  tell  you  you  have  a  fault.  There  is  no  perfection  in  this 
world,  and  whoever  will  be  honesf  upon  that  subject,  does  one  in 
Mi's.  Morley*s  circumstances  more  service  than  in  venturing  a  hundred 
lives  for  her;  and  if  I  had  as  many,  I  am  sure  I  could  freely  hazard 
them  all,  to  convince  her  (though  I  am  used  as  I  don't  care  to 
repeat)  that  she  never  had  a  more  faithful  servant.  **  I  b^  you  will 
let  me  have  this  letter  again,  as  well  as  Mr.  Freeman's  [the  dake 
of  Marlborough's  letter,  enclosed],  because  I  have  some  reason  to 
think  Mrs.  Morley  will  dislike  this  letter,  as  she  has  done  many  not 
written  with  quite  so  much  freedom,  and  will  accuse  me  to  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  and  lord  Godolphin,*  without  saying  what  is  my  fault, 
which  has  often  been  done ;  and  having  no  copy  of  this  letter,  I  would 
have  it  to  show  them  in  my  own  vindication." 

It  seems  extraordinary  why  the  duchess  did  not  take  the  trouble  of  keep- 
ing a  copy  of  her  letter,  instead  of  ordering  her  sovereign,  whose  domestic 
she  then  was,  to  return  her  this  unique  epistle  after  she  had  been  favoured 
with  its  perusal,  a  proceeding  which  certainly  stands  alone  in  the  history 

'  It  may  be  ohserved  how  chronologicaQ7  '  The  dnchees  iifBs  the  cant  names  Mr 

exact  the  duchess  is  regarding  the  change  she  Frfeman  and  Mr.  Montgomery,  for  the  duki 

had  observed  in  the  queen's  affections,  the  of  Marlborough  and  lord  Oodolphin,  and  sosne* 

reason  of  which  she  in  vain  tormented  herself  times  their  own  titles  in  the  same  letter, 

to  divine,  but  which  certainly  arose  from  the  which  injures  its  perspicuity, 
incident  of  the  gloves. 
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of  royal  correspondence.  She  proceeds  with  a  flo\«  of  her  usual  enthusi- 
astic praises  of  her  own  excellences  when  she  contemplates  her  conduct 
10  the  queen : — 

"For  nothing  sets  so  heavy  upon  me  as  to  be  thought  in  the  wrong  by 
Mrs.  Morley ,  who  I  have  made  the  best  return  to  that  any  mortal  ever  did. 
And  what  I  have  done  has  rarely  been  seen  but  upon  a  stage,  everybody 
having  some  weakness  or  passion,  which  is  generally  watched  or  humoured 
in  Mrs.  Morley^s  place,  most  people  liking  better  to  do  themselves  good, 
than  really  to  serve  another ;  but  I  have  more  satisfaction  in  losing  Mrs. 
Morley's  favour  upon  that  principle,  than  any  mercenary  courtier  ever 
had  in  the  greatest  riches  that  has  been  given,  and  though  I  can't  preserve 
your  kindness,  you  can't  hinder  me  from  endeavouring  to  deserve  it  by 
all  the  ways  that  are  in  my  power." 

^Indorsed  by  the  duchess — "  My  letter  to  Mrs.  Morley,  which  you  should 
read  before  you  read  hers." 

Would  not  any  one,  who  had  not  traced  the  rise  and  beginnings  of  the 
writer  of  this  letter,  suppose  that  her  pure  and  virtuous  mind  was  "  like 
a  star,  and  dwelt  apart,"  far  from  the  **  practices  of  mercenary  courtiers  ?" 
And  yet  she  and  "  her  Mr.  Freeman "  had  contrived  to  appropriate,  by 
means  honest  and  dishonest,  the  mighty  income  of  upwards  of  90,000?. 
of  public  money — ^nearly  a  tenth  of  the  whole  revenue  (contested  as  it 
was)  with  which  Charles  I.  carried  on  the  government  of  his  kingdoms 
without  incurring  a  national  debt.  No  wonder  an  economical  ruler  was 
considered  guilty  of  "just  misfortunes  "  in  the  eyes  of  "  defaulters  of  un- 
told millions." 

The  queen's  actual  answer  to  this  assertion  of  all  the  disinterested 
virtues,  on  occasion  of  a  contest  for  a  shameless  monopoly  of  interest,  has 
not  been  discovered.  The  result  was,  however,  that  her  arrogant  palace- 
despot  gained  her  ends,  and  her  son-in-law  was,  to  the  queen's  grief,  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  state ;  and  what  gave  Anne  infinitely  more  anguish, 
she  was  coerced  into  appointing  a  bishop  of  Norwich  (his  tutor  in  his 
religious  principles,  such  as  they  were)  at  his  dictation.*  The  unfortunate 
queen  suffered  agonies  of  mind  at  this  juncture.  Her  tears  and  agitation 
just  preceding  the  crisis  had  actually  touched  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
family  junta — ^her  old  servant,  Godolphin,  who  pleaded  the  cause  of 
their  royal  mistress  in  vain  to  her  pitiless  tyrant.  Few  persons  could 
have  written  a  letter  of  such  uncompromising  insolence  to  any  one,  after 
the  following  picture  had  been  drawn  by  Godolphin.*    **  You  chide  me 


1  Oondnct  of  the  Dadiefls  of  Marlborough, 

L175.  A  contemporary  htetoriaii,  Coiming- 
n,  when  nnveiling  the  proceedings  of  San- 
dra-land, the  liEither,  daring  his  exile  in  Holland 
at  the  revolation,  declares  **  that  he  gave  his 
■on  into  the  care  of  Trimnel,  a  plons  clergy- 
man  \n  Holland  to  be  instmcted  in  the  laws 
and  rtligwn  of  the  Dutch  repabllc."— Cun- 


ningham's Hist  of  Great  Britain,  book  ii.  p. 
9Y.  Thus  the  new  bishop  of  Norwich,  the 
tutor  of  a  professed  freetninker,  \ta8  a  pro- 
fessor of  instruction  in  the  DtjUch  persuasion^ 
although  forced  into  domination  over  the 
clergy  of  the  church  of  England. 

2  Private  Gorrespondenoe  of  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough. 
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for  being  touched  with  the  condition  in  which  I  saw  the  queen :  you 
would  have  been  so  too,  if  you  had  seen  the  same  sight  I  did.  But  what 
troubles  me  most  in  all  the  afOair  is,  that  one  can't  find  any  way  of 
making  her  sensible  of  her  mistakes,  for  I  am  sure  she  thinks  herself 
entirely  in  the  right."  The  whole  junta  were  utterly  at  £Eiult  to  imagine 
in  whom  the  queen  reposed  the  confidence  she  had  withdrawn  from  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  actually  suspected  George  Churchill,  the 
favourite  of  prince  George  of  Denmark,  as  the  confidential  adviser  of  the 
queen.  Her  husband,  however,  exonerated  his  brother  by  writing  to 
her  these  remarkable  words  :^  *'  I  cannot  but  think  you  lay  a  great 
deal  more  to  George  Churcbiirs  charge  than  he  deserves ;  for  the  queen 
has  no  good  opinion  of  him,  nor  ever  speaks  to  him." 

The  poor  queen  had  scarcely  taken  breath  after  the  letter  of  the 
duchess,  wherein  the  disappointment  of  ambition  was  vented  under 
the  assumption  of  untainted  patriotism,  when  her  torments  were  varied 
by  the  high-minded  stateswoman — ^the  judge  of  erring  dynasties,  and 
hurler  of  judgments  against  her  immediate  benefactors — plunging,  direct 
from  her  altitudes,  into  the  midst  of  an  insurrection  of  palace-chamber* 
maids  concerning — old  clothes.  As  the  particulars  of  this  dispute  are 
only  recorded  by  the  duchess's  own  pen,  the  facts  can  scarcely  be 
considered  as  represented  uufavourably  to  herself.  .From  her  narrative 
on  this  absurd  subject  may  be  gathered,  that  the  queen  was  deeply 
offended  by  her  previous  conduct,  and  "that  she  considered  herself 
then  as  much  out  of  fiEivour  as  she  ever  had  been  since,  when  the  rup- 
ture vfiih  the  queen  was  public  and  open."  It  was  characteristic  of  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough,  that  after  she  had,  by  the  most  deliberate 
outrages  of  tongue  and  pen,  estranged  the  affection  of  her  royal  misti-ess, 
she  forthwith  began  to  inquire  what  new  favourite  had  prejudiced  the 
|ueen  against  her,  and  to  whose  ill  offices  she  could  attribute  her  majesty's 
^Idness.  As  yet,  her  suspicions  had  not  glanced  at  her  cousin,  Abigail 
Hill ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  domestic  emeute  touching  the  queen's  cast- 
clothes,  her  jealousy  first  received  this  direction.  It  will  be  seen,  accord- 
ing to  her  own  version,  that  the  duchess  distributed  old  mantuas,  old 
gowns,  old  petticoats,  commodes,  headclothes,  and  mantes^  vnth  the  justice 
of  a  Solon;  nevertheless,  the  bedchamber  women  and  dressers  were 
perverse  enough  to  declare,  that "  she  kept  all  the  queen''s  best  old  clothes 
for  herself.''  ^  Among  the  minor  objects  of  the  dudiess  of  Marlborough's 
jealousy  was  Mrs.  Danvers,  bedchamber  woman,  whose  name  occurs 
frequently,  as  if  she  were  near  the  queen's  person,  from  her  youth  until 
the  lost  day  of  her  life.  The  duchess  had  tried  to  persuade  queen  Anne, 
"  that  Mrs.  Danvers  was  a  spy  on  her  majesty ;"  but  on  whose  account, 
her  deposition  sayeth  not.    The  queen  was  likewise  informed,  that  Mrs. 

1  Private  correspondenoe  of  the  Dachess  of  Marlborough ;  duke  of  Marlboroiuii  to  tin 
docheaa.  >  Ooze  Papers,  inedited;  Brit  Mu&,  9121. 
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Danyers  had  said  *^  false  and  impertinent  things  of  the  duchess,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  dismissed  from  the  royal  household ;''  ^  neverthe* 
less,  the  old  servant  was  retained. 

In  hopes  of  placing  all  parties  above  these  most  wretched  wrang* 
lings,  her  majesty  generously  gave  her  bedchamber  women  5007. 
per  annum,  and  New-year's  gifts;  and  thus,  according  to  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  duchess,  "  put  herself  on  the  foot  of  a  king," — meaning 
that  the  queen  gave  her  women  of  the  bedchamber  the  same  allowance 
that  the  kings  of  England  accorded  their  grooms  of  the  chamber.  If 
queen  Anne  thought  she  could  preserve  peace  by  her  liberality,  she 
was  the  more  mistaken :  the  loud  squabbles  of  the  mighty  duchess 
relative  to  her  cast  garments  raged  higher  than  ever.  It  was  con 
tended  by  her  grace  '*  that  the  queen's  mistress  of  the  robes  was  a 
particular  place ;  and  the  bedchamber  women  had  no  more  right  to  her 
majesty's  clothes  than  the  grooms  of  the  bedchamber,  who  never  had  any 
thing  but  a  part  of  his  linen,  had  to  take  them  from  a  king's  master  of 
the  robes.  However,  I  never  failed  to  give  the  queen's  women  three  or 
four  mantuas^  and  petticoats  every  year,  some  little  thing  to  her  semp- 
stress, with  a  mcmte  or  two  to  the  women  that  looked  after  her  clothes. 
There  would  not  be  more  than  two  or  three  for  my  own  service.  The 
dressers  railed  at  me  everywhere,  and  said  *  I  took  from  them  all  the  old 
cbthes  for  myself,'  though,  in  this  case,  everybody  that  had  common 
sense  must  know  they  aU  belonged  to  me,  and  none  of  them  to  the  bed- 
chamber women  after  she  came  to  be  queen.  When  she  was  princess,  by 
all  the  old  rules  of  courts,  they  were  but  to  have  half  the  old  clothes  be- 
tween them.  I  began  this  paper  to  show  the  power  of  *  my  Abigail'  in 
obliging  Mrs.  Danvers,  whom  she  once  hated,  and  her  daughter  too,  who 
I  thought  did  not  look  like  a  human  creature,  and  was  always  the  queen's 
aversion  until  the  times  changed."'  The  first  hint  which  directed  the 
angry  jealousy  of  the  duchess  against  her  quiet  kinswoman,  Abigail 
Hill,  appears  to  have  arisen  from  this  Mrs,  Danvers,  who,  believing 
herself  to  be  dying,  sent  for  the  duchess,  and  implored  her  "  to  pro- 
tect her  daughter,  and  let  her  be  in  her  place."  The  duchess  told  her 
**  she  could  not,  for  she  was  then  on  bad  terms  with  the  queen ;"  which 
observation  led  to  a  long  discussion  by  the  sick  woman  against  Abigail 
Hill,  of  her  wickedness  and  ill  principles,  and  secret  enmity  to  the 
duchess,  with  a  story  of  her  behaviour  when  the  queen  took  her  to  Bath« 
At  this  time,  Abigail  was  still  Mrs.  Hill  (or,  in  modem  parlance.  Miss 
Hill),  and  from  the  narrative  may  be  gathered  that  the  queen  and  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough  were  at  serious  variance  in  1706.  Some  kind  of 
lame  pacification  took  place,  which  tottered  on  until  the  grand  and 

1  Ooxe  P&pers,  inedited ;  Brit  Mus.  9121. 
*  Kuitaafl  are  ooort  tndna,  open  robes  worn  over  rich  jupes,  or  klrtles;  mantes,  dooks  nitb 
koodsu  *  Coze  Papers,  Brit.  Mus. ;  vol.  zliv.,  inedited. 
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irreconcilable  rupture.  One  cause  of  complaint  vas,  that  the  duchess 
wanted  to  thrust  into  the  queen's  service  a  Mrs.  Yain,^  as  bedchamber 
woman :  her  brothei*  had  fallen  in  one  of  the  Marlborough  battles,  and 
lord  Qodolphin  pressed  the  queen  mightily  to  admit  this  ''  Mrs.  Vain," 
who  was  very  well  bred  and  agreeable,  in  her  service.  The  queen  looked 
uneasy  at  the  proposal,  which  the  duchess  afterwards  beheved  was  owing 
to  the  fact  that  Abigail  did  not  love  '*  mistress  Yain."  All  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  and  lord  Godolphin  could  say  to  the  queen  could  not  prevail 
on  her  to  receive  "  the  Vain  "  into  her  service.  Her  majesty  answered, 
^  She  did  not  want  a  bedchamber  woman/'  and  when  she  did,  she  would 
not  have  any  married  person  for  the  future."  The  first  vacancy  that 
occurred,  the  queen  took  Miss  Danvers,  the  *'  inhuman-looking  "  daughter 
of  her  old  servant,  on  purpose  to  keep  mistress  **  Vain  "  out ;  a  circum* 
stance  that  enraged  the  whole  family  junta,  male  and  female.  How 
sedulously  the  queen  was  watched,  and  how  low  the  prime-minister  and 
the  commander-in-chief  descended,  to  waste  time  in  intrigues  concerning 
the  appointment  of  a  bedchamber  woman,  this  tirade  of  the  duchess  can 
prove.^  Her  jealousy  had  not,  even  then,  settled  permanently  on  her 
cousin  Abigail. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


To  her  people  queen  Anne  looked,  as  the  only  means  of  atonement, 
pardon,  and  peace  for  the  wrongs  she  had  committed  in  her  youth.  To 
her  they  replaced  the  children,  of  which  inexorable  justice  (if  her 
expressed  conviction  may  be  quoted)  had  deprived  her.  Few  readers  of 
history  have  given  this  queen-regnant  credit  for  the  great  good  she 
actually  did  when  on  the  throne ;  still  fewer  have  given  her  credit  for 
the  extreme  difficulty  she  had  in  performing  it,  struggling  with  the 
inertness  of  cruel  disease,  with  her  own  want  of  historical  and  statistical 
education,  and,  worse  than  all,  with  the  rapacity  of  favourites  and 
factions,  the  nurturers  of  wars  and  revolutions  for  lucre  of  private  gain. 
In  ti^utb,  queen  Anne  is  an  instance  of  how  much  real  good  may  be 
done  by  the  earnest  intentions  of  one  individual,  of  moderate  abilities 
and  no  pretence,  actually  bent  on  actions  beneficial  to  humanity.  Those 
who  bow  the  knee  in  idol-worship  before  the  splendour  of  human  talent^ 
would  find  it  difficult  to  produce  two  measures  of  equal  benefit  to  this 
island,  performed  by  any  queen-regnant  of  acknowledged  power  of 
mind  and  brightness  of  genius,  with  those  brought  to  bear  by  queen 
Anne,  and  which  were  her  own  personal  acts.  The  one  is  **  the  Bounty  " 
she  bestowed  on  the  impoverished  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England ;  the 
other  is  the  Union  of  England  and  Scotland.  It  is  indisputable  that  the 
1  Ooxe  Paperti  Brit  Museum ;  vol.  zliv.,  inedited.    So  spelled ;  perhaps  the  name  Is  Vune, 
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moBt  inflnential  persons  around  her,  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  and  the 
lord  Somers,  hated  the  former  and  strongly  opposed  the  latter  important 
measure,  the  necessity  for  which  was  felt,  not  only  by  the  queen,  but  by 
rational  people  of  both  countries.  Lasting  and  ruinous  civil  wars,  such 
as  had  occasionally  desolated  the  island  for  centuries,  were  the  only 
prospect  Great  Britain  could  look  forward  to,  since  the  Scottish  parlia- 
mentary convention  had  refused  to  ratify  the  settlement  in  favour  of  the 
next  Protestant  heiress  to  the  island  crowns — the  princess  Sophia.  A 
considerable  party  among  the  Scottish  populace  had  re-echoed  this  deter- 
mination  outside  of  the  hall  of  convention  at  Holyrood  in  their  usual 
style,  by  historical  ballads  : — 

**  The  Lutheran  dame  may  be  gone, 
Onr  foes  shaU  address  ns  no  more; 
•  If  the  treaty )  should  never  go  on, 

The  old  woman  is  turned  to  the  door." 

Unless  the  Union  had  b^n  completed  in  the  lifetime  of  queen  Anne, 
Scotland  must  have  been  separated  from  England,  as  the  convention  '  of 
that  realm  had,  since  the  queen's  accession,  passed  a  statute,  repudiating 
from  the  Scottish  crown  any  sovereign  whom  the  English  parliaments 
might  place  on  the  throne. 

The  queen  had  found  some  support  against  the  domestic  tyranny 
established  by  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  in  the  friendship  of  her  kins- 
men, the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  earl  of  Marr ;  and  to  them  she 
undoubtedly  confided  the  injuries  she  suffered  from  her  ungrateful 
favourite,  since  the  pen  of  Lockhart  of  Camwath,  the  member  for  Edin- 
burgh, and  tme  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Union,  has  recorded  the  utter 
penury  to  which  that  person  subjected  her  generous  mistress,  refusing 
to  supply  her,  without  a  furious  contest,  with  the  least  sum  from  the 
privy- purse,  of  which  she  was  the  keeper,  and,  by  all  account,  the 
appropriator.  Perhaps  the  state  of  deplorable  poverty  to  which  the 
queen  was  subjected  while  surrounded  by  the  mockery  of  dazzling 
splendour  was  not  the  least  punishment  she  had  to  endure  for  having 
once  made  an  idol  of  the  evil  woman  who  now  sorely  tormented  her. 
Anne's  disposition  was  bountiful,  therefore  she  felt  this  contradiction 
severely.  In  the  course  of  Anne's  career  as  princess,  few  charities  or 
generous  actions  appear.  It  may  be  reasonably  considered  that  she  was 
deprived  of  all  means  of  performing  them,  since,  even  in  her  regnal  hfe, 
at  the  period  when  she  had  commenced  some  struggles  to  free  herself 
from  the  domination .  that  oppressed  her,  the  duchess  of  Marlborough 
would  neither  permit  her  to  be  generous  nor  charitable.  Lockhart  of 
Camwath,  the  intimate  friend  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  the  only  real 

>  In  the  year  1703,  the  question  of  the  '  The   Scottish  conyention  signifies  the 

Hanoverian    succession,   submitted    to   the^  whole  Scottish  senate,  nobles  and  Imights  oi 

senate  oi  Scotland,  was  negatived  by  fifty-  the  shire,  and  burghers,  who  sat  together  cm- 

seyen  votes.  Treaty  for  the  union  of  England  vened  in  one  hall,  as  at  Holyrood  or  SUrltaig. 
and  Scotland. 
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confidant  of  qneen  Anne;  has  left  the  following  anecdotes  of  the  state  of 
her  majesty's  privy-purse  in  1706 :  **  When  the  queen  happened  to  have 
occasion  to  call  for  a  small  sum  of  money,  the  duchess  of  Marlborough, 
who  kept  her  privy-purse,  would  tell  her,  '  It  was  not  fit  to  squander 
away  money  whilst  so  heavy  a  war  lasted ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  a 
vast  sum  of  the  public  money  was  annually  bestowed  in  building  the 
duke  of  Marlborough's  magnificent  house  at  Woodstock.^  I  remember 
that,  just  then,  one  Mrs.  Dalrymple  brought  up  from  Scotland  a  very 
fine  japanned  cabinet,  which,  being  her  own  work,  she  presented  to  the 
queen ;  but  it  was  more  than  six  months  before  her  majesty  could  be 
mistress  of  fifty  guineas,  which  she  designed  to  give  as  a  return  for  the 
compliment — that  sum,  indeed,  being  scarcely  the  value  of  it."  As  for 
charity  the  queen  dared  not  make  the  demand  of  the  dragon  who  guarded 
her  gold.  A  case  of  touching  distress  became  known  to  her  of  the  sad 
&te  of  Sir  Andrew  Foster,  a  gentleman  who  had  spent  his  life  as 
.  her  father's  faithful  servant ;  he  had  likewise  been  ruined  in  fortune  by 
his  adherence  to  him.  The  queen  had  known  him  when  she  was  a  child ; 
and  when  she  was  informed  that  he  had  expired  of  famine  in  some 
wretched  abode  in  London — his  destitution  having  been  so  complete 
that  he  left  not  wherewithal  for  the  purposes  of  interment — shocked  at 
the  fate  of  the  unfortimate  Jacobite,  she  was  desirous  that  he  might 
be  decently  buried.  Yet  her  majesty,  in  all  points,  excepting  food, 
lodging,  and  clothing,  was  as  poor  as  the  unconscious  object  of  her 
remorseful  charity,  for  which  she  obtained  a  loan  of  twenty  guineas  of 
lady  Fretcheville,  one  of  her  ladies.^ 

The  opposition  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton  to  the  Union  was  constant  and 
effectual,  until,  on  a  sudden,  it  ceased.  His  conduct  was  considered,  by 
all  statesmen  in  and  near  those  times,  as  most  mysterious  ;  but  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  he  was  gained  by  the  personal  influence  of  queen 
Anne,  with  whom  he  maintained  an  intimate  friendship.  The  secret 
has  been  divulged  by  Charles  Hamilton  (the  duke's  son  by  the  unfortunate 
lady  Barbara  Fitzroy),  who  has  given  a  quotation  from  a  despatch 
of  lord  Middleton,  prime-minister  to  the  titular  king  at  St.  Germains. 
James  Stuart  saw  the  progress  of  the  Union  with  satisfaction,  for 
the  woful  experience  of  a  century  of  regal  calamity  in  his  family  had 
convinced  him  that  the  island-empire  would  always  be  rent  into  miser- 
able weakness  until  that  long-needed  measure  should  take  place.  He 
entreated  the  duke  of  Hamilton  to  forbear  from  further  opposition  to  the 
Union,  as  he  had  it  extremely  at  heart  to  give  his  sister  (queen  Anne) 
this  proof  of  his  ready  compliance  with  her  wishes,  not  doubting  but 

>  It  has  been  proved,  that  the  MarlboTonghs  year  of  queen  Anne*s  reign,  tiiey  were  so 

drew  from  the  public  purse  at  that  very  mo-  much  limited  in  their  means,  as  to  bare  no 

ment  the  enormous  revenue  of  64,00U^  per  conveyance  of  their  own. 

annum ;  before  the  death  of  the  duke,  their  2  Lockhart  of  Camwath's  Papers,  ToL    L 

income  amomited  to  94,0002.  Yet,  in  the  first  p.  316. 
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he  shoald  have  one  day  the  power  of  making  amends  to  his  ancient 
kingdom.^ 

As  the  queen  completed  the  Union  while  the  duchess  of  Marlborough 
ostensibly  governed  her,  it  has  been  attributed  to  the  influence  of  that 
person  and  her  party.  The  assertion  is  completely  erroneous.  Witness 
the  woixls  of  Maynwaring,  the  confidant  of  the  duchess,  and  himself  one 
of  the  under-ministers  of  state :  **  As  for  your  Scots,"  says  he,  writing 
to  her,^  "  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  think  worse  of  them  than  I  do,  or 
to  apprehend  more  mischief  from  them ;  and  I  think  your  being  against 
the  Union  should  always  be  remembered  to  your  everlasting  honour,  for 
without  that,  it  had  been  impossible  for  these  people  to  have  supported 
themselves  for  a  month."  The  duchess  of  Marlborough  was  not  the 
only  person  in  violent  opposition  to  the  Union.  Lord-chancellor  Somers, 
soon  after  president  of  the  council,  did  all  he  could  to  prevent  the 
repeal  of  the  cruel  torture-laws  pertaining  to  the  Scottish  national  con- 
stitution, which,  together  with  many  savage  customs  in  executions, 
were  among  the  worst  abuses  which  this  salutary  imion  swept  away. 
Lord  Somers  opposed  the  abolition  of  torture,  appointed  at  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  Scottish  council  of  state,  *'  until  after  the  death  of  the 
pretended  prince  of  Wales."*  The  tragedy  of  Nevill  Payne,  the  Jacobite, 
whom  we  have  shown  tortured  to  death  under  the  regal  authority  of 
Mary  XL,  at  a  time  when  this  Somers  was  in  the  English  ministry,  can- 
not be  forgotten ;  his  argument  would  betray  the  use  his  colleagues  in 
Scotland  had  made  of  it  since  the  revolution.^ 

^Notwithstanding  all  opposition,  the  measure  was  passed  early  in  the 
year  1707,  both  in  Scotland  and  England.  Queen  Anne  signed  the 
Union,  and  ratified  it,  with  great  state,  in  presence  of  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners, her  own  ministers,  and  the  members  of  both  houses  of 
parliament.  In  the  act  of  signing  the  ratification,  the  queen  is  said  to 
have  made  use  of  words  worthy  of  a  more  enlightened  statist  than  her- 
self. *'  The  union  with  Scotland,"  she  said,  "  is  the  happiness  of  my 
reign."  •  On  the  same  day,  April  24,  1707,  her  majesty  dissolved  the 
last  English  house  of  commons,  and  finally  summoned  the  first  united 
parliament  of  Great  Britain,  to  meet  on  the  23rd  of  the  ensuing  October. 
The  queen  celebrated  the  Union  by  a  national  festival.  A  few  days  after- 
wards she  went  in  solemn  procession  to  St.  Paurs-cathedral,  on  May- 
day, 1707,  when  she  returned  hearty  thanksgivings  for  the  successful 
completion  of  an  act  of  legislature  which,  she  rightly  foretold,  would  prove 

1  Hamilton's  Transactions,  quoted  in  Con-  of  customaiy  occnrrenoe,  that  the  murderer  of 

tinuation  of  History  of  England ;    Sir  J.  Sir  Geoii;e  Lockhart  had  been  repeatedly  tor- 

Hadcintosh.  tured  by  order  of  the  Scottish  council,  to  force 

'  Ck)xe  MSS  him  to  disclose  his  aooomplices,  without  effect. 

>  ConUouation  of  Mackintosh's  History  of  Brit  Museum. 

England,  vul.  iz.  ^  Vie  de  la  reine  Anne  Stuart,  printed  at 

*  Torture  was  used  then  in  private  criminal  Amsterdam,  1715;  «nd   F^rpnnd  Galamyt 

caseff,  as  the  I^ndon  Oazette,  of  April  1 689,  I>iary,  voL  tL 
uxe  than  once  mentionsi  with  the  coolnew 
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the  true  happiness  of  her  reign.  The  magnificent  routine  of  ceremonials 
which  attended  her  majesty's  May-day  festival  was  an  easy  and  pleasant 
part  of  the  affair ;  but  owing  to  the  corrupt  mode  in  which  her  ministry 
brought  the  Union  into  practical  effect,  Scotland,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
ensuing  weeks,  was  almost  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion. 

The  queen's  attention  was,  about  the  same  period,  diverted  from  these 
affairs  of  vital  moment  concerning  her  realms,  to  a  fresh  explosion  of 
palace-dissension,  arising  from  a  cause  which,  for  three  succeeding  years, 
left  her  little  peace  in  the  hours  of  domestic  retirement.     The  strife 
originated  in  the  furious  jealousy  now  manifested  in  the  behaviour  of 
the  duchess  of  Marlborough  against  her  kinswoman,  Abigail  Hill.   There 
is  reason  to  suppose,  from  the  extraordinary  part  taken  by  the  queen  in 
the  secret  marriage  of  this  attendant  with  her  page,  Samuel  Masbam, 
that  the  suspicions  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  against  her  kinswoman 
had  burst  into  open  fury  before  that  wedlock,  which  did  not  occur  until 
the  summer  of  1707.    The  poor  queen  certainly  played  a  strange  part 
in  the  transaction,  forgetting  her  sovereign  dignity  so  &r  as  to  go  into  a 
comer  of  the  palace  to  become  witness  of  a  stolen  marriage  between  two 
persons  of  full  age,  who  had  the  leave  of  no  person  to  ask  concerning 
their  union,  excepting  perhaps  her  own,  out  of  deference.      And  the 
queen  condescended  to  such  arrangement,  in  order  that  all  parties  might 
keep  safe  from  the  wrath  of  the  imperious  duchess ;  the  whole  forms  a 
palace-incident  too  ridiculous  for  belief,  were  it  not  verified  on  all  sides. 
How  long  the  knot,  tied  in  the  presence  of  majesty,  between  Abigail 
and  Samuel  would  have  remained  concealed  in  romantic  mystery  there 
is  no  knowing,  if  poor  queen  Anne,  whose  hand,  like  that  of  her  unfor- 
timate  ancestors,  was  ever  open  to  give,  had  not  thought  proper  to  dower 
the  bride  very  handsomely  from  the  privy-purse. 

"The  conduct,"  says  the  duchess,  "both  of  the  queen  and  Abigail, 
convinced  me  that  there  was  some  mystery :  thereupon  I  set  myself  to 
inquire  as  particularly  as  I  could  into  it,  and  In  less  than  a  week's  time 
I  (iscovered  that  my  cousin  was  become  an  absolute  favourite ;  that  the 
queen  herself  was  present  at  her  marriage  in  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  lodgings, 
at  which  time  her  majesty  had  called  for  a  round  sum  from  the  privy 
purse."  *  To  add  to  these  enormities,  the  inquiring  duchess  ascertained 
"  that  Mrs.  Masham  came  often  to  the  queen  when  the  prince  was  asleep 
•—he  was  then  a  declining  invalid,  and  took  naps  in  the  middle  of  the 
day — ^and  she  was  generally  two  hours  every  day  in  private  with  her. 
And  I  likewise  then  discovered,  beyond  all  dispute,  Mr.  Harley's  corre- 
spondence and  interest  at  court  by  the  means  of  this  woman."  She  adds, 
'*I  was  struck  with  astonishment  at  such  an  instance  of  ingratitude^ 
and  should  not  have  believed  it,  if  there  had  been  any  room  for  doubting.* 
The  duchess  wrote  a  most  exaggerated  statement  of  these  trivial  circuio* 

^  Oondaot. 
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stances  to  her  husband,  who  replied  to  her  inflated  complaints  with  the 
same  calmness  and  good  sense  which  had  aided  him  in  attaining  the  top 
of  the  ladder  of  ambition.  **  The  wisest  thing,"  he  wrote,  "  is  to  have 
to  do  with  as  few  people  as  possible.  If  you  are  sure  Mrs.  Masham 
speaks  of  business  to  the  queen,  I  should  think  you  might,  with  some 
caution,  tell  her  of  it,  which  would  do  good ;  for  she  certainly  must  be 
grateful  and  will  mind  what  you  say.*'  *  The  duchess  did  not  heed  the 
temperate  advice  of  her  husband,  but  inflamed  her  mind  with  cogitations 
on  the  barbarity,  ingratitude,  and  wickedness  of  the  **  queen's  intrigues  " 
with  her  cousin — a  homely  dresser,  or  chambeivwoman.  It  is  diffi* 
cult  to  imagine  how  the  word  "intrigues"  could  apply  to  her 
majesty's  conversations  with  her  authorized  servant  during  the  day- 
slumbers  of  her  invaUd  and  declining  husband,  since  it  was  on  Abigail 
Masham  all  personal  assistance  that  the  queen  required  in  attending 
on  him  devolved ;  and  at  night  she  slept  on  a  pallet,  in  the  ante-cham- 
ber to  her  majesty's  bedroom,  within  call.  The  queen  often  sup- 
ported prince  George  when  he  was  labouring  under  his  dreadful  attacks 
of  asthma,  and  she  required  solne  help  beyond  what  her  own  strength 
could  afford.* 

The  terror  that  the  queen's  tyrant  inspired  may  be  ascertained  by  the 
fact,  that  Abigail  Hill,  of  full  age,  and  apparent  liberty  to  please  herself 
(indeed,  she  must  have  been  what  is  usually  called  an  old  maid),  could 
not  many  a  fellow-servant  without  keeping  so  un-romantic  a  wedlock 
profoundly  secret  to  the  world  in  general.  The  poor  woman,  although 
supported  by  her  royal  mistress,  actually  retained  her  own  name  for 
more  than  a  year,  for  fear  of  the  tigerish  rage  into  which  queen  Anne 
well  knew  the  Marlborough  duchess  would  be  pleased  to  transport 
herself.  Very  much  perplexed  seems  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  to 
have  been  in  her  endeavour  to  make  out  a  case  of  injury  to  herself, 
or  any  one  else,  from  the  queen's  intimacy  with  Abigail  Masham. 
In  the  course  of  her  investigation,  she  says,  "My  reflection  quickly 
brought  to  my  mind  many  passages  which  had  seemed  odd,  but  had 
left  no  impressions  of  jealousy.  Particularly  I  remembered  that,  a 
long  while  before  this  occurred,  being  with  the  queen — ^to  whom  I  had 
gone  very  privately,  by  a  secret  passage  from  my  lodging  to  the  royal 
bedchamber — on  a  sudden  this  woman,  Abigail,  not  knowing  I  was 
there,  came  in  with  the  boldest  and  gayest  air  possible ;  but  upon  the 
flight  of  me,  stopped,  and  immediately  asked,  making  a  most  solemn 
curtsy,  '  Did  your  majesty  ring  ?'  and  then  went  out  again."  The  queen 
and  her  attendant  had  already  been  taken  to  task  and  duly  lectured  for 
the  stolen  marriage,  her  majesty's  portion  of  the  objurgation  was  adminis- 
tered in  the  following  manner :  "  The  next  opportunity  I  had  of  being 
alone  with  the  queen,  I  could  not  forbear  putting  her  in  mind  *  that  soe 

1  Dated  Meliktt,  Oermany,  June  3, 1707 ;  Conduct  *  Lord  Dartmonth's  Notes. 
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used  to  say'  when  she  was  desired  to  kee^T anything  a  secret,  she  would 
tell  it  however  to  me,  because,  according  to  Montaigne's  observation, 
telling  a  thing  to  a  friend,  is  only  telling  it  to  oneself ;  yet  she  had  kept 
the  secret  of  my  cousin  Hill  marrying  Mr.  Masham  a  long  time  from 
me.  But  the  only  thing  I  was  concerned  at,  that  it  plainly  showed  a 
change  in  her  majesty  towards  me,  as  I  had  once  before  observed  to  her, 
wHn  the  queen  was  pleased  to  say,  '  that  it  was  not  she  that  was 
changed,  but  me ;  and  that  if  I  was  the  same  to  her,  she  was  sure  she 
was  to  me.'  The  queen  added,  with  a  good  deal  of  earnestness, '  I  believe  I 
have  spoken  to  Masham  a  hundred  times  to  tell  you  of  her  marriage,  but 
she  would  not.'  This  startled  me,  and  blind  as  I  had  been  before,  I 
began  to  open  my  eyes  when  I  came  to  reflect  upon  these  words,  which 
plainly  implied  tiiat  Mrs.  Masham  had  often  had  consultations  with  the 
queen,  though  she  would  not  have  been  thought  to  presume  to  speak  to 
her  majesty  about  this,  or  anything  else.  Mrs.  Masham  told  me,  regard- 
ing her  marriage,  *  she  believed  the  other  bedchamber  woman  had  told 
the  queen  of  it,' "  so  far  was  she  from  owning  to  her  inquisitor  that  the 
queen  had  acted  as  witness  of  the  same.  In  the  course  of  the  fierce 
scrutiny  henceforth  instituted  by  the  imperious  duchess  on  the  queen 
and  Mrs.  Masham  in  the  sick  room  of  the  declining  prince,  she  betrays 
the  system  of  espionage  kept  up  by  her  on  these  important  palace  secrets. 
**  When  the  queen  went  privately  to  Abigail's  wedding  in  the  Scotch 
doctor's  chamber,"  says  the  duchess,  "  the  fact  was  discovered  by  a  boy 
belonging  to  one  of  the  under-servants,  who  saw  her  [the  queen]  going 
alone.  After  this,"  continues  the  duchess,  *'  I  went  three  or  four  nights 
together  to  the  queen,  hoping  to  do  some  good  with  her ;  but  I  generally 
found  Mrs.  Masham  in  the  waiting-room,  ready  to  go  in  as  I  came  out.  One 
of  these  times,  as  I  passed  by  her,  I  told  her  that  I  had  a  desire  to  have  some* 
talk  with  her ;  and  she  answered  me  with  a  low  curtsy  and  a  great  deal 
of  humility,  *  that  she  would  wait  upon  me.' "  ^  The  duchess  changed 
her  mind  in  regard  to  her  first  intention,  of  giving  "  the  party  suspected  " 
of  ill  o£&ces  with  the  queen  a  sound  personal  rating ;  instead  of  which, 
she  wrote  to  her  an  angry  letter  from  Woodstock  palace.  The  superior 
style  of  the  answer  astonished  her,  and  she  became  convinced  that  the 
serving-maid  kinswoman  had  been  prompted  by  her  other  cousin,  the 
statesman  Harley.  Here  the  far-seeing  duchess  was  mistaken,  for  Mrs. 
Masham  wrote  in  a  better  style  than  secretary  Harley,  or  the  duchess,  or 
any  of  the  courtiers  of  the  era,  as  any  one  may  ascertain  who  compares 
their  respective  compositions.'  Mrs.  Masham  had  a  large  red  nose,  was 
very  plain,  and  bad  miserable  health ;  but  she  was  a  person  of  talent, 
and  must  have  educated  herself  amidst  the  privations  and  miseries  of 
her  early  life.     It  does  not  appear  that  she  was  guilty  of  any  of  tho 

»  Coxe  Papers;  MS.  letter,  hitherto  inedited. 
*  See  the  Swift  Oorrespondence.    Swift  himself  speaks  very  highly  of  her  ahilities. 
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circumventing  ingratitude  on  which  the  duchess  rails  in  theatri(5al  rant, 
using  the  ^ords  ** barbarous,"  ** horrid,"  and  even  "ghastly.***  Much 
trouble  would  have  been  saved  to  the  queen,  if  she  had  authorized  Mrs. 
Masham  to  say  to  her  cousin,  '*  The  confidential  intimacy  between  the 
queen  and  me  originated  with  yowrself;  for  the  queen,  by  accident, 
overheard  you  railing  on  her  to  me,  and  expressing  loathing  and  hatred 
to  her  person  without  provocation,  about  a  mere  trifle.  Hence  the 
change  in  her  heart  and  a£fections  towards  you."  But  this  was  never 
done,  and  the  duchess  continued  to  search  and  strike  in  the  dark,  like  a 
blind  person  enraged. 

The  queen's  attention  was  at  last  aroused  from  these  grovelling  wran- 
glings,  by  the  alarming  state  into  which  her  favourite  measure  of  the 
Union  had  plunged  Scotland.  Yet,  in  all  justice,  it  ought  to  be  added, 
that  the  discontents  arose  from  the  flagrant  perversion  of  a  large  sum 
the  English  parliament  had  voted,  as  **  equivalent"  to  Scotland,  for  the 
purposes  of  private  interest  and  peculation,  for  no  tittle  of  which  was  the 
sovereign  accountable.  The  **  equivalent  money,"  which  was  to  smooth 
all  impediments  to  the  practical  working  of  the  union  of  Scotland  with 
England,  consisted  of  398,086?.  10s.  paid  to  Scotland  as  indemnity  for  a 
certain  portion  of  the  national  debt,  then  first  saddled  on  Scotland,  which 
henceforth  bore  an  equality  of  taxation  with  England  for  the  purposes  of 
paying  the  interest.  Unfortunately,  none  of  the  "  equivalent  **  found  its 
way  into  the  possession  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  or  even  of  the 
middle-class  tax-payers,  who  forthwith  had  to  pay  imposts  on  malt,  salt, 
and  all  the  endless  inflictions  of  the  excise.  The  poor  commonalty  showed 
their  indignation  by  pelting  the  twelve  waggons,  that  carried  the  "  equi- 
valent money"  graciously  sent  by  the  queen's  ministry,  through  Edin- 
burgh to  the  gates  of  the  castle.  Although  a  party  of  Scotch  dragoons 
was  the  escort,  this  pitiless  pelting  could  not  be  averted ;  indeed  the 
guard,  as  well  as  the  money-carts,  took  refuge  in  the  sheltering  walls  of 
the  fortress,  thoroughly  encased  and  encrusted  with  mud.  No  sooner 
was  the  treasure  safely  lodged  in  the  castle,  than  a  plot  was  hatched 
to  seize  it,  by  force  or  fraud,  and  effect  a  division  somewhat  different 
from  that  intended  by  the  queen's  ministry.  John  Kerr  of  Kersland, 
esq.,  the  leader  of  the  Cameronians,  was  one  of  those  persons  who,  like 
Marlborough,  Qt)dolphin,  and  the  rest  of  the  aristocracy,  intrigued  on 
both  sides,  and  made  ready  to  swim,  either  as  Jacobite  or  revolutionist, 
as  the  tide  set  the  strongest ;  he  obtained  information  of  this  scheme, 
or  rather,  it  is  supposed,  contrived  it  himself,  and  then  denounced  it  to 
the  duke  of  Queensberry,  who  was  to  receive  the  laro:est  slice  of  the 
equivalent.  The  duke  seemed  surprised,  but  requested  the  informer  "  to 
go  into  the  measures  of  the  conspirators ;"  and  that  he  might  do  so  with 
security,  the  duke  obtained  for  him  a  document,  called  **  a  privy  seal," 
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from  the  qneen.^  Her  hand  is  not  expected  to  be  found  among  dark  and 
treacherons  schemes  which  recall  to  memory  the  turbulent  under-currents 
of  plots  that  agitated,  not  only  public,  but  domestic  life  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding centuries.  The  last  organized  stniggle  against  the  union  of 
England  and  Scotland  was  dissolved  by  this  intrigue.  The  celebrated 
"  equivalent"  rested  safely  in  the  fortress  of  the  good  city  until  it  was 
divided  among  those  who  had  earned  it,  and  the  whole  island,  content  or 
malcontent,  obeyed  ostensibly  the  sceptre  of  queen  Anne  as  queen  of 
Great  Britain,  instead  of  the  sovereign  of  the  separate  governments  of 
England  and  Scotland. 

The  Cameronians,  however,  showed  their  displeasure  at  the  proceed- 
ings of  Anne  I.,  queen  of  Scotland,  by  formally  deposing  her  at  the 
Mercat-cross ;  the  poets  of  the  north  exhaled  their  indignation  in  a 
different  mode ;  and  many  quaint  and  comical  ballads  still  remain  in 
oral  memory,  which,  as  illustrative  of  the  Union,  must,  by  the  way,  be 
pretty  considerable  enigmas  to  "  the  spinners  and  knitters  in  the  son," 
if  they  are  chanted  by  them  at  the  present  day. 

*  Fareweel  to  a'  onr  Scottish  ftine, 
Fareweel  our  ancient  glory ; 
Fareweel  e'en  to  our  Scottish  name^ 
Sae  fomed  in  martial  story. 

Now  Sark  rins  o'er  the  Solway  sands, 

And  Tweed  rins  to  the  ocean. 
To  mark  where  England's  province  stand*— 

Sic  a  parcel  qf  rogues  in  a  nation  I** 

Anne's  Great  Seal  was  cancelled  on  occasion  of  the  Union  and  a  new 
one  designed :  instead  of  her  figure  delineated,  as  formerly,  on  equestrian 
progress,  with  greyhounds  coursing  by  the  side  of  her  steed,  her  majesty 
was  represented  seated  on  a  rock  as  Britannia  with  the  Union  flag  flying 
aear  her,  and  the  intersected  cross  of  St,  Andrew  and  St.  George,  national, 
from  that  time  on  her  shield.^ 

The  well-known  asseveration  of  the  queen,  in  her  first  speech  after  her 
accession,  that  *'  her  heart  was  entirely  English,''  had  passed  into  a  sort 
of  motto-proverb,  and  was  inscribed  on  various  of  her  medals.  These 
words  were  retorted  by  English  satire,  as  a  taunt  on  her  supposed  par- 
tiality to  the  Scotch  after  the  Union : — 

**  The  qneen  has  lately  lost  a  port, 
Of  her '  entirely  English  heart ;' 
For  want  of  which,  by  way  of  boten, 
She  pieced  it  np  again  witk  Sootch." 


1  *'  Ahnb,  R.  Whereas  we  are  fally  sen- 
sible of  the  fidelity  and  loyalty  of  John  Kerr 
of  Eersland,  esq.,  and  of  the  services  he  per- 
tbrmed  to  us  and  to  our  government,  we 
therefore  grant  him  this  our  royal  leave  and 
license  to  keep  company  and  associate  himself 
with  siich  as  are  disaffected  to  us  and  to  our 
government,  in  such  way  and  manner  ad  he 


aball  Judge  most  for  onr  sprvice. 

"  Given  under  our  royal  hand,  at  our  cMfla 
of  Windsor,  the  7th  of  July,  1707;  of  our 
reign  the  sixth  year.  "  Axke,  R.' 

Lifeof  Calamy. 
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The  very  small  niiinber  of  sixteen,  elected  as  their  representatives  by 
the  Scottish  nobles,  had  been  fixed  with  reference  to  the  number  who 
sat  in  the  house  of  lords  as  English  peers ;  queen  Anne's  parliament, 
however,  denied  such  noblemen  the  privileges  of  their  English  peerages — 
a  wrong  which  has  been  rectified  at  a  later  period.  As  a  consolatory 
mark  of  favour  for  the  injury  of  depriving  the  duke  of  Hamilton  of  his 
seat  in  the  hou^  of  lords  as  duke  of  Brandon,  the  queen  stood  godmother 
in  person  for  his  third  son ;  and,  following  the  example  of  the  celebrated 
queen  of  Louis  XIL,  Anne  of  Bretagne,  her  majesty  gave  the  boy  her 
own  name  of  Anne,  unsheltered  by  the  addition  of  any  masculine  bap- 
tismal name.  The  noble  young  Hamilton  was,  perforce,  called  "  lord 
Anne,"  from  his  infancy  %o  his  arrival  at  guardsman's  estate  ;  for  lord 
Anne  Hamilton,  although  not  quite  so  much  celebrated,  was  (like  his 
partner  in  nominal  affliction,  the  great  Anne  duke  de  Montmorency)  a 
valiant  soldier. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  queen  Anne,  war  with  Eussia  was  impending, 
owing  to  an  odd  circumstance  in  regard  to  the  ambassador  of  Peter  the 
Great,  which  occasioned  important  alterations  in  the  laws  of  this  country 
concerning  foreign  ministers.  Prince  Matveof,  after  attending  the  queen's 
levee,  and  taking  formal  leave  of  her  when  recalled  to  Russia,  was  arrested 
in  St.  James's-street,  on  the  writ  of  M-r.  Morton,  laceman  of  Covent- 
garden,  July  27, 1707,  and  hurried,  with  much  indignity,  to  a  spunging- 
house.*  The  noble  Russian,  who  did  not  seem  to  comprehend  the  cause 
of  the  attack,  resisted  his  capture  manfully,  laid  several  of  the  bailifi^s 
posse  low  in  the  kennel,  and  wounded  grievously  more  than  one  of  them. 
There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  slightest  intention  to  wrong  the 
tradesman,  and  for  the  debt  satisfaction  was  instantly  given.  Of  course 
the  Russian  ambassador  left  England  in  great  disgust,  and  made  a  very 
serious  complaint  to  the  czar  of  the  insult.  All  beneficial  intercourse  of 
trade  was  immediately  stopped  by  the  czar,  who  threatened  war ;  on 
which  qtreen  Anne  entered  into  an  explanation  that  the  insult  did  not 
originate  from  any  wrong  intended  by  her  or  by  her  ministers,  but  from 
a  tradesman  that  prince  Matveof  had  employed.  Czar  Peter,  however, 
answered  by  requesting  "  the  high  and  mighty  princess  Anne,  queen  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  return  him  by  bearer  the  head  of  Moi-ton, 
the  laceman  of  Covent-garden,  together  with  the  heads  and  hands  of  any 
of  his  aiders  and  abettors  that  her  majesty  might  have  incarcerated  in  her 
dungeons  and  prisons  for  their  assault  on  prince  Matveof."  The  queen, 
who  had  very  little  knowledge  regarding  the  varied  customs  of  the  king 
doms  of  the  earth,  was  at  once  amazed  and  vexed  at  this  oriental  demand 
of  the  heads  and  hands  of  Mr.  Morton  and  the  bailiff's  followers  concerned 
in  executing  the  writ.  She  desired  her  secretary  "  to  assure  the  czar, 
that  she  had  not  the  disposal  of  any  heads  in  her  kingdom  but  those 
/  1  Lord  Dartmouth's  Notes  to  Bomet.    Toone^s  Chronology. 
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forfeited  by  the  infraction  of  certain  laws,  which  Mr.  Mdirton  and  his 
posse  had  not  infringed."  Czar  Peter  either  could  not  or  would  not 
believe  such  was  the  case,  and  yet  he  had  himself  been  long  enough  in 
England,  in  the  preceding  reign,  studying  ship-carpentry  at  Sayes-coort, 
Deptford,  to  know  that  Englishmen  did  not  have  their  heads  and  hands 
chopped  off  at  the  caprice  of  the  crown.  However,  if  he  knew  better,  his 
boyars  did  not,  and  the  angry  correspondence  between  him  and  queen 
Anne  or  her  ministers  continued  for  two  years.^  Luckily  the  queen  or 
her  council  thought  of  sending  one  of  her  ofiGicials,  Mr.  Whitworth,  who 
understood  Russian  language  and  usages,  to  explain,  that  ''  although 
nothing  had  been  acted  against  prince  Matveof  but  what  the  English  laws 
allowed',  yet  those  laws  were  very  bad  and  inhospitable  ones,  and  that 
her  majesty  had  had  them  repealed  ;  so  that  his  imperial  majesty's  am- 
bassadors could  never  be  subjected  to  such  an  insult  and  injury  again." 
Such  concession  was  no  compliment,  but  mere  matter-of-fact,  which  the 
queen,  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  her  capital,  was  glad  to  extend  to  all 
the  ambassadors  and  resident-ministers  who  came  to  England.  From 
the  reign  of  Anne,  the  persons  of  ambassadors  and  individuals  of  their 
suites  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  freedom  from  arrest'  According  to 
court  regulations,  the  persons  of  ambassadors  had  previously  been  sacred 
in  England,  but  not,  it  seems,  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  royal  residences. 
The  regulations  of  queen  Anne  prevented  the  recurrence,  not  only  of 
discontent,  but  of  more  violent  or  savage  scenes.  Czar  Peter  was  the 
more  exacting,  because  the  duke  of  Marlborough^  that  summer,  was 
paying  great  diplomatic  homage  to  his  rival,  Charles  XII.,  and  treating 
him  as  the  umpire  of  the  war  in  Germany.  The  deference  paid  to  the 
young  warlike  Swede  lasted  not  long ;  the  duke  of  Marlborough  bestowed 
on  him  no  further  attention,  when  he  had  bowed  and  complimented  him 
out  of  his  way.  It  is  said  that  Charles  XII.  was  indignant  at  the  fineiy 
of  Marlborough's  dress.  Marlborough  was  shocked  at  the  want  of  French, 
and  bad  writing,  of  the  Swedish  hero.  "  I  am  to  make  the  king  of 
Sweden's  (Charles  XII.)  excuse,  that  his  letter  to  her  majesty  queen 
Anne  is  not  in  his  own  hand.  The  reason  given  me  was,  that  the  king 
could  not  write  French ;  but  the  truth  is,  the  handwriting  of  Charles  XII. 
is  so  bad,  that  her  majesty  could  not  have  read  it."* 

The  queen' s  unwise  condescension,  in  making  herself  a  party  at  the 
secret  marriage  of  Abigail  Hill  and  Manuel  Masham,  had  now  given  to 
the  duchess  of  Marlborough  a  tangible  object  of  rivalry  in  royal  favoor, 

1  The  state-paper  Office  oontalns  a  Tola-  aooording  to  the  date  of  their  several  arriva]^ 

minoas  correspondence  on  this  incident.  they  contended  for  it  according  to  the  lap- 

s  A  wise  and  Just  law,  since  no  tradesman  posed  rank  of  the  sovereigns  they  represents, 

is  compelled  to  give  them  credit,  or  to  deal  The  London  populace  Infinitely  enjoyed  these 

otherwise  than  for  ready  money ;  while,  pre-  fhiys,  and  even  preferred  seeing  the  "moon- 

\iously,  the  most  infamous  hnpositions  were  seers"  fight,  to  witnessing  their  own  pogf- 


known  to  have  taken  place  on  the  inexpe-     listic  encounters, 
rience  of  foreigners.     Likewise,  instead  of 
glviug  ambaasadors  precedeuoe,  as  at  present. 
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which  had  long  caused  her  the  most  restless  researches.  An  historian, 
taking  notice  of  her  vehement  complaints  of  Mrs.  Masham's  thankless* 
ness,  observes :  "  It  is  true  she  was  her  near  relative,  and  the  defect  of 
base  ingratitude  seems  to  run  in  her  family."  He  declares,  withal,  *'  that 
ahe  should  have  chosen  her  watch-dog  on  the  queen,  when  she  became 
too  grand  or  too  indolent  to  perform  the  needful  office  of  keeping  guard 
on  her,  from  a  better  breed."  * 

Whilst  the  duchess  was  in  the  mood  for  reviling,  sne  "penned  the  queen 
the  following  choice  epistle.  In  the  course  of  the  letter  she  alludes  to 
the  princess  Sophia,  whose  visit  to  England  was  so  much  dreaded  by 
the  queen  as  to  occasion  it  to  be  a  threat  alternately  held  over  her  by 
two,  at  least,  of  the  contending  parties  into  which  her  subjects  were 
divided : — 

The  Duchess  of  Mablbobough  to  Queen  Anne." 
(Under  the  usucd  names  of  Morley  and  Freeman^ 

"  August  6, 1707. 

•*Lord  Marlborough  has  written  to  me  to  put  your  majesty  in  mind 
of  count  Wratislaw's  picture,  and  in  the  same  letter  desires  me  to  ask 
for  one  that  he  sent  lord  treasurer  [lord  Godolphin],  which  came  from 
Hanover,  which  I  have  seen,  and  which  I  know  you  would  not  have  me 
trouble  you  with ;  and  I  have  been  so  often  discouraged  in  things  of 
this  nature,  that  I  believe  nobody  in  the  world  but  myself  would 
attempt  it.  But  I  know  Mrs.  Morley's  intentions  are  good,  and  to  let 
her  run  on  in  so  many  mistakes,  that  must  of  necessity  draw  her  into 
great  misfortunes  at  last,  is  just  as  if  one  should  see  a  friend's  house  on 
fire  and  let  them  be  burnt  in  their  beds  without  endeavouring  to  wake 
them,  only  because  they  had  taken  laudanum,  and  did  not  desire  to  be 
disturbed.  This  is  the  very  case  of  poor  dear  Mrs.  Morley ;  nothing 
seems  agreeable  to  her  but  what  comes  from  the  artifices  of  one  that  has 
always  been  reported  to  have  a  great  talent  that  way. 

**  I  heartily  wish  she  [the  queen]  may  discover  her  true  friends  before 
she  suffers  for  the  want  of  that  knowledge ;  but  as  for  the  business  of 
calling  for  the  princess  Sophia  over,  I  don't  think  that  will  be  so  easily 
prevented  as,  perhaps,  she  [the  queen,  to  whom  the  letter  is  written] 
may  flatter  herself  it  will,  though  I  can't  think  there  can  be  many,  at 
least  that  know  how  ridiculous  a  creature  she  [the  princess  Sophia]  is, 
that  can  be  in  their  hearts  for  her.  But  we  are  a  divided  nation," 
resumes  the  self-sufBcient  censurer  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  her 
contemporaries.  "  Some  are  Jacobites,  that  cover  themselves  with  the 
name  of  tory  and  yet  are  against  the  crown :  others  are  so  ignorant,  that 
they  really  believe  the  calling  over  any  of  the  house  of  Hanover  will 
secnie  the  succession  and  the  protestant  religion.    And  some  of  those 
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gentlemen  that  do  know  better,  &nd  that  have  for  so  many  years  sap 
ported  the  true  interest  against  the  malice  of  all  the  inventions  of  the 
enemies  of  this  government,  I  suppose  will  grow  easy,  and  will  grow 
pretty  indifferent — at  least  in  what  they  may  be  of  no  ill  consequence, 
furthg:  than  in  displeasing  the  court,  not  only  in  this  of  the  princess 
Sophia,  but  in  anything  else  that  may  happen.  As  Mrs.  Morley  orden 
her  affairs,  she  can't  expect  much  strength  to  oppose  anything  where 
she  is  most  concerned.  Finding  Mrs.  Morley  had  so  little  time  to  spare, 
unless  it  be  to  speak  to  those  who  are  more  agreeable,  or  that  say  what 
she  likes  on  these  subjects,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  write  an  answer 
to  this — which  you  will  say  is  sincere,  and  can  be  no  great  trouble  only 
to  sign  it  with  Morley." 

It  is  an  enigma  to  know  what  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  meant  by  the 
last  paragraph  of  this  epistle,  unless  she  had  finished  up  the  insult  by 
enclosing  an  answer  to  her  own  audacious  attack,  mimicking  the  manner 
of  the  queen's  probable  reply.  But  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  was  not 
the  only  one  of  queen  Anne's  subjects  that  held  vexatious  controveisies 
with  her  majesty  at  the  same  period.  The  diary  left  by  the  venerable 
herald-king,  Sir  Peter  le  Neve,  Norroy,  contains  most  amusing  minutes 
of  the  disputes  he  had  with  his  liege  lady,  on  account  of  her  persisting 
in  bestowing  knighthood  on  one  William  Eead  of  Durham-yard,  whom 
she  called  her  oculist.  Sir  Peter  formally  placed  before  her  majesty  the 
following  cogent  list  of  professional  objections  to  the  said  knighthood.* 
Firstly,  because  the  man  the  queen  delighted  to  honour  was  a  cobbler's 
son  in  a  certain  town  called  Halesworth,  county  Suffolk,  Secondly, 
because  he  had  passed  his  youth  travelling  in  the  said  pleasant  county 
in  the  service  of  a  mountebank,  officiating  as  his  **Mr.  Merriman." 
Thirdly,  notwithstanding  his  name  of  Read,  the  queen's  knight  and 
oculist  could  neither  read  nor  write.  And  worse  than  all,  **  he  had 
fraudulently  appropriated  a  certain  blue  griffin  segriantf  pertaining  to  a 
worshipful  family  of  the  Reads  in  county  Suffolk,  to  which  animal  he 
had  no  hereditary  right."  Sir  Peter  meant  to  proceed  against  good 
queen  Anne's  medical  merry-andrew,  and  bring  him  under  all  the  pains 
and  penalties  the  court  of  arms  could  inflict  touching  the  said  wrongful 
blue  griffin.  The  queen  replied,  '*  that  she  knighted  Read  because  he 
had  saved  the  eyesight  of  many  thousands  of  her  soldiers  and  sailors, 
curing  them  of  blindness."  The  same  year,  her  majesty  likewise 
knighted  her  physician,  Edward  Haines,  whose  parents,  Sir  Peter 
informed  her,  "sold  herbs  in  Bloom sbury-market,"  wheresoever  that 
might  be.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  Sir  William  Read  had  availed 
himself  of  some  valuable  specific  sold  by  his  former  master,  the  mounte- 
bank, and  that  the  queen  herself  had  felt  permanent  benefit  from  it 
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The  wrath  of  the  Norroy  herald  was  ineffectual,  the  queen's  knights 
remained  Sir  William  and  Sir  Edward,  despite  of  the  flaws  found  in 
their  pedigrees.  The  dispute  was  but  a  droll  interlude  among  the 
stormy  scenes  which  occurred  at  cabinet  councils,  where  the  queen  was 
often  agitated  by  the  attacks  of  the  family  junta  who  now  entirely 
composed  them.  A  playful  allusion  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter,  with  which  we  were  favoured  by  his  grace  the  late  duke  of 
Devonshire,  from  Henrietta,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Marlboroughs,  and 
wife  to  Godolphin's  son . — 

Lady  Kialton  to  the  Duchess  of  Devonshibe. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  ♦        « Sept.  23,  1707. 

"  Wee  are  all  well  here,  and  like  mightily  t?ie  queerCs  throwing  hack  h&r 
ckiir  being  a  strong  argument  for  the  dissolution.  All  letters,  wee 
hear,  are  opened ;  this  can't  be,  because  it  comes  by  a  servant  of  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough's,  I  am,  my  lord  duke's,  and  your  grace's, 
with  great  sincerity  and  respect^  most  faithful,  obedient,  and  humble 
servant,  "  Htt.  Rialton."  * 

Her  majesty  passed  the  heat  of  the  summer  at  "Windsor,  pursuing  her 
usual  amusement  of  hunting  the  stag  in  her  high-wheeled  chair :  the 
queen  must  have  had  great  skill  in  driving,  or  that  species  of  good  luck 
which  often  attends  persons  of  headlong  courage,  or  she  would  have  met 
with  a  series  of  disasters  similar  to  that  which  befell  her,  friend  the 
duchess  of  Somerset,  when  following  the  royal  hunt  on  her  majesty's 
track  in  the  same  species  of  vehicle.  The  duchess  gives  a  lively  descrip- 
tion of  her  &11,  and  her  letter  '  at  the  same  time  affords  a  view  of  life  at 
Windsor-castle  between  one  and  two  centuries  ago. 

The  Duchess  of  Somebsbt  to  the  Duchess  of  Devonshibe. 

"  Wmdsor,  Sept.  y«  30th,  1707. 
**  I  hope,  dearest  madam,  you  will  find  lady  Harborough  here ;  for 
though  she  has  had  the  goute  in  her  hand,  'tis  now  so  much  better,  that 
she  thinks  she  shall  be  able  to  come  a-Saturday,  in  order  to  come  into 
waiting  [on  her  majesty],  or  a-Munday.  I  hope  she  will  have  better 
luck  than  I  had ;  for  I  was  overturned  in  tJie  chaise^  yesterday,  and 
everybody  thought  I  had  broken  all  my  bones,  but,  thank  God,  I  had 
as  little  hurt  as  was  possible. 

"  I  am,  deare  madam,  y'  grace's  most  faithfull,  humble  servant. 

**  E.  Somebset." 

The  duchess  seems  to  connect  the  overturn  in  the  chaise  with  the  dulii^s 

1  The  letter  Is  signed  Htt.  Rialton,  the  first     permission.    The  dnches?  of  Devonshire  was 
same  eeemii^  to  he  a  contraction  of  Hen-  ,  daughter  of -lady  Rachel  Russell 
netta.  '  The  diaise  was  the  hunting -chair 
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of  the  lady  in  waiting  who  was  evidently  expected  to  follow  her  royal 
mistress  in  her  sylvan  pastime,  in  the  same  species  of  dangerous  vehicle. 
Without  fatiguing  the  reader  with  the  wrangling  correspondence 
addressed,  at  this  period,  from  Woodstock  to  Mrs.  Masham  at  Windsor, 
wherein  the  queen  is  nut  mentioned,  although  her  majesty's  favour  was 
the  object  of  dispute,  the  queen  left  Windsor  and  took  away  the  inter- 
esting bride,  Abigail,  with  her  Samuel,  to  wait  on  her  at  the  Newmarket 
October  meeting,  where  the  royal  fsimily  remained  a  whole  month,  and 
returned  to  town  in  time  to  open  her  first  parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
November  6,  1707,  when  she  made  a  speech  containing  her  usual 
entreaties  that  good-will  and  friendship  might  prevail  among  all  ranks 
and  parties  of  her  subjects,  esx)ecially  in  regard  to  cementing  the  newly- 
made  Union.  The  Scotch,  in  an  access  of  discontent,  were  already 
getting  up  petitions  for  dissolving  it,  and  the  English  were  giving  them- 
selves a  superfluity  of  arrogant  airs  on  the  disgrace  and  displeasure  they 
felt  at  perforce  associating  in  one  senate-room  with  their  northern 
neighbours,  and  showed,  withal,  no  slight  touches  of  that  jealousy  of 
the  queen's  Scottish  connexions  which  formed  remarkable  features  in 
the  reign  of  Jameb  I.  Turning  from  these  public  troubles  to  the 
internal  warfare  in  her  palace,  the  queen  still  strove  to  soothe  the  rage 
of  her  tyrant-duchess,  by  letters  full  of  the  most  submissive  expressions. 
On  her  majesty's  return  to  Kensington,  where  she  went  to  reside  on 
account  of  the  prince's  astiima  during  the  foggy  month  of  November,  she 
indited  the  following  epistle,  as  an  apology  for  leaving  unanswered  the 
foregoing  inimitable  missive  from  the  duchess,  part  of  a  series  in  the 
same  style  is  not  forthcoming ;  the  tenour,  however,  appears  from  the 
queen's  letter,  to  consist  of  threats  of  Marlborough's  resignation  as 
commander-in-chief,  and  of  lord  Godolphin  as  lord  treasurer — threats 
which  they  by  no  means  intended  to  carry  into  execution.  Letters,  at 
once  sneering,  taunting,  and  insolent,  like  the  last  quoted  from  the  pen 
of  the  duchess,  were  answered  by  the  queen  with  depression  of  spirit, 
almost  amounting  to  sadness.  It  was  the  failing  health  of  her  husband, 
that  Anne  foresaw  would,  in  a  few  short  months,  leave  her  alone  in  the 
world,  which  made  her  majesty  thus  lower  herself,  that  there  might  be 
peace,  in  his  time  at  least,  among  the  usually  turbulent  elements  of  her 
household  and  cabinet. 

QmsBN  Anne  to  the  Duchess  of  Mablborough  (extract), 
(  Under  the  names  of  Morley  and  IVeemanJ) 

**  Kensington,  Oct.  30th. 

"  Can  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  think  I  can  be  so  stupid  as  not  to  he 

sensible  of  the  great  services  that  my  lord  Marlborough  and  lord 

treasurer  have  done  me  9  nor  of  the  great  misfortune  it  would  he  if 

they  should  quit  my  service  ?     No,  sure !  you  cannot  believe  me  so 
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void  of  sense  and  gi*atitude.  I  never  did,  nor  never  will,  give  them  any 
just  reason  to  forsake  me.  They  have  too  much  honour,  and  too  sincere 
a  love  for  their  country,  to  leave  me  without  a  cause,  and  I  beg  you  will 
not  add  that  to  my  other  misfortunes  of  ptishing  them  on  to  such  an 
tmfust  and  unjustifiaole  action,  I  think  I  had  best  say  no  more,  for 
fear  of  being  thought  troublesome^* 

Or  rather,  the  queen  felt  she  was  too  near  the  truth,  by  expressing  her 
consciousness  of  whose  restless  spirit  it  was  that  agitated  her  cabinet 
councillors.  She  concluded  with  words  sufficiently  honeyed  to  cover 
the  mistake  in  her  last  sentence : — 

"But  whatever  becomes  of  me,  I  shall  always  preserve  a  most 
sincere  and  tender  passion  for  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  to  my  last 
moments." 

The  humiliating  passages  in  this  epistle  were  not  deemed  sufficiently 
expiatory  by  the  froward  recipient.  The  queen  was  not  a  little  alarmed 
at  the  expression  of  visage  with  which  the  duchess  of  Marlborough 
resumed  her  duties  at  St.  James's.  Her  style  of  countenance  elicited 
a  deprecatory  epistle  from  her  majesty,  in  the  following  strain : — 

Queen  Anne  to  the  Duchess  of-Mablborough.^ 
(Under  the  names  of  Morley  and  Freeman), 

"  Saturday  night,  St.  James.** 
"  My  deab  Mbs.  Fbbeman, 

"  I  cannot  go  to  bed  without  renewing  the  request  which  I  have  often 
made  that  you  would  banish  all  unkind  and  unjust  thoughts  of  your 
poor  unfortunate,  faithful  Morley.  I  saw  by  the  glimpse  I. had  of  you 
yestei'day,  that  you  were  full  of  'em.  Indeed  I  do  not  deserve  'em ; 
and  if  you  could  see  my  heart,  you  would  find  it  as  sincere,  as  tender, 
and  passionately  fond  of  you  as  ever,  and  as  truly  sensible  of  your 
kindness  in  telling  me  your  mind  freely  upon  all  occasions.  Nothing 
shall  ever  alter  me.  Though  we  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  in  some 
things,  I  will  ever  be  the  same  to  my  dear,  dear  Mrs.  Freeman,  who,  I 
do  assure,  once  more,  I  am  more  tenderly  and  sincerely  hers  than  it  is 
possible  ever  to  express." 

The  queen's  letter  coming  up  to  the  duchess's  ideas  of  her  own 
deserts,  she  condescended  to  speak  on  the  subject  which  had  caused  such 
portentous  blackness  to  lour  on  her  countenance,  on  her  first  meeting  her 
royal  mistress.  It  then  appeared,  that  the  said  louring  looks  were  pre- 
paratory to  a  severe  account  to  which  the  wrathful  dame  meant  to  call 
her  majesty  for  sundry  derelictions  on  the  part  of. Mrs.  Masham,  in 

1  Letter  of  the  dnches  of  Marlborougb  to  Mr.  Hutchixuon ;  Ckuze  MSS.,  inodited,  Brit. 
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omissions  of  answers  to  written  lectures  and  calls  unretamed,  clear 
avoidance  of  her  irate  cousin,  who  was  greatly  inconvenienced  at  not 
having  an  opportunity  of  giving  vent  to  her  wrath,  or,  in  her  own  style 
of  sQlf-laudation,  frankly  speaking  her  mind.  Yet  it  is  surprising  not- 
withstanding the  violent  exaggerations  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  on 
the  infamous  conduct  of  the  queen  and  her  new  £Eivourite,  that  she  is 
unable  to  produce  one  tangible  instance  of  injury,  or  even  the  least  indi- 
cation of  aggression  offered  to  her  or  hers  by  either.  "  I  took  an  oppor- 
tunity," writes  the  angry  duchess,  "  of  speaking  to  her  majesty  about 
Mrs.  Masham's  late  behaviour,"  which  behaviour  was  merely  keeping 
out  of  the  way  of  various  ratings  in  preparation  for  her — rather  in  a 
slinking  and  cowardly  manner  it  is  true,  yet  feminine  cowardice  is 
no  crime.  **  Nevertheless,  I  could  get  from  the  queen  little  but  this ; 
'  Masham  thought  you  were  angry  with  her;  and  was  afraid  to  come 
near  you.'  Upon  which  I  reasoned  a  good  while  with  the  queen,  asking 
*  Why  Masham  should  be  afraid,  if  she  had  done  me  no  injury  ?'  All 
ended  in  this,  that  the  queen  herself  approved  of  what  Masham  had 
done;**  or  rather,  of  what  she  had  not  done,  as  the  sins  for  which 
her  majesty  and  Masham  were  taken  to  task  were  those  of  omission,  and 
not  of  commission. 

Finding  that  Anne's  passiveness  gave  very  imperfect  satisfaction  to 
her  ebullitions  of  fiery  rage,  the  duchess  went  to  molest  the  prime- 
minister  Godolphin,  by  sending  him  to  lecture  her  majesty.  Lord 
Godolphin,  after  an  interview  with  the  queen,  when  making  his  report, 
either  real  or  pretended,  told  her  grace  **  that  he  had,  indeed,  convinced 
the  queen  that  Mrs.  Masham  was  in  the  wrong,  but  that  it  was  evident 
that  her  majesty  would  have  preferred  considering  her  to  be  in  the 
right."  *  The  result  was,  that  the  culprit  was  brought  to  express,  in 
writing,  a  request  '*  that '  the  duchess  would  please  appoint  a  time  to  be 
waited  on,  that  she  might  learn  from  her  wherein  she  had  ofifended.' " 
Accordingly  the  time  was  set,  the  culprit  made  her  appearance,  and  the 
duchess  opened  her  list  of  grievances  by  saying,  "  that,  '  it  was  very 
certain  that  she  [Masham]  took  frequent  occasions  of  going  to  the  queen, 
and  being  alone  with  her ;  and  that  as  she  took  great  pains  to  conceal 
these  facts  from  me,  it  was  a  sign  that  no  good  was  meant  to  me  by 
it.*  On  my  saying  so,  Mrs.  Masham  appeared  to  cry,  and  made  a  pro- 
testation 'that  she  had  never  spoken  to  the  queen  about  anything 
of  consequence,  only  giving  her  now  and  then  a  petition  that  came  from 
the  back-stairs,  just  to  save  me  the  trouble  of  doing  it.*'  Then  I 
observed,  *  How  extremely  changed  the  queen  was  in  her  disposition  to 
me,  and  that  it  must  be  necessarily  some  ill  offices  that  were  the 

1  Letter  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  to         ^  A  presentation-oopy  from  Galamy  la  * 
Mr.  Hutchinson  i  Coze  MSS.,  inedited,  Brit      cabe  in  point    Life  of  Calamy. 
Museum. 
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occasion.'"^  Here  Mrs.  Masham,  who  had  proceeded  thus  far  trith 
praiseworthy  caution,  made  a  mistake,  perhaps  only  a  Terhal  one; 
indeed,  she  evidently  thought  she  was  saying  something  very  satisSsbctory. 
She  answered,  that  "  She  was  sure  the  queoi,  who  had  loved  the  duchess 
80  extremely,  would  always  be  kind  to  her.* — **^  Thus,"  exclaims  the 
duchess,  interrupting  her  own  detail,  **  she,  who  pretended  just  before  to 
live  at  so  humble  a  distance  from  the  queen,  should  forget  herself,  and 
in  the  very  next  breath  take  upon  herself  to  know  so  much  of  the 
queen's  mind,  as  to  *  assure  me  that  her  majesty  would  be  always  very 
kind  to  me  I*  It  was  very  shocking  to  me  to  be  assured  of  the  queen's 
favour  by  one  that  I  had  raised  from  starving,  and  to  whom  I  had  given 
the  opportunity  of  getting  favour  to  herself,  of  which  she  made  so  ill  use. 
Her  speech  produced  only  silence,  without  raising  that  passion  and 
resentment  natural — ^indeed,  I  was  perfectly  stunned.  Upon  which,  Mrs. 
Masham  rose  nimbly  from  her  seat,  saying,  very  briskly,  **  She  hoped 
I  would  permit  her  sometimes  to  inquire  after  my  health,  and  with  the 
usual  civility  took  her  leav.e,"*  or  more  correctly  speaking,  made  her 
escape. 

In  whatsoever  light  the  ill-taken  speech  of  Abigail  may  appear  to 
impartial  persons,  it  is  certain  that,  small  or  great,  it  was  the  only  personal 
offence  ever  given  by  her  to  her  former  patroness.  It  is  very  evident 
that  the  poor  woman  merely  meant  to  say,  "  the  queen  has  loved  you  so 
long  and  tenderly,  that  it  is  not  likely  such  love  can  ever  suffer  any  dimi- 
nution." However,  the  speech,  such  as  it  was,  remained  broiling  and 
fermenting  on  the  fiery  mind  of  the  duchess,  ready  for  an  outrageous 
explosion.  The  outbreak  took  place  early  in  the  Christmas  holidays  of 
1707,  when  the  belligerent  i)arty  went  ostensibly  to  compliment  and 
congratulate  queen  Anne,  but  really  to  quarrel  with  her.  **  Before  I 
went  in,"  says  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,'  "  I  learnt  from  the  page  that 
Mrs.  Masham  was  just  sent  for.  The  moment  I  saw  the  queen,  I 
plainly  perceived  she  was  very  uneasy.  She  stood  all  the  while  I 
was  with  her,  and  looked  so  coldly  upon  me,  as  if  I  should  no  longer 
doubt  of  the  loss  of  her  affections.  Upon  observing  what  reception 
I  had,.  I  said  to  her,  *  I  was  sorry  I  had  happened  to  come  so  unseason- 
ably.' I  then  made  my  curtsy  to  go  away,  when  the  queen,  with 
a  great  deal  of  disorder  in  her  face,  and  without  speaking  one  word,  took 
me  by  the  hand.  And  when  thereupon  I  stooped  to  kiss  hers,  she  tock 
me  up  with  a  very  cold  embrace,  and  then,  without  one  kind  word,  lei 
me  go." 

A  written  lecture  to  the  queen  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  an 
unsatisfactory  reception,  which,  according  to  the  above  description,  might 
have  been  occasioned  by  trouble  of  mind,  or  even  by  personal  pain : — 

'  lietter  of  the  dachess  of  Marlborough  to  Mr.  Hutchhiflon ;  Coze  MSS.,  Inedltcd,  Dn# 
Muflemu.  ^  Conduct.  '  Ibvl. 
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The  Duchess  of  Mablbobough  to  Queen  Akne. 
(  Utider  the  names  of  Morley  and  Freeman.) 

"  December  27, 1707. 

'*  If  Mrs.  Morley  will  be  so  just  as  to  reflect  and  examine  impartially 
her  last  reception  of  Mrs.  Freeman,  how  very  different  from  what  it  haj 
been  formerly,  when  you  were  glad  to  see  her  come  in,  and  sorry  when 
she  went  away,  certainly  you  can't  wonder  at  her  reproaches  upoL 
au  embrace  that  seemed  to  have  no  satisfaction  in  it  but  that  of  getting 
rid  of  her,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  conversation  of  one  that  has  the  good 
fortune  to  please  you  better 

**  So  much  by  way  of  apology  for  what  happened  on  Wednesday  last* 

A  tradition  of  the  last  century  tells,  that  the  duchess  slammed  the 
door  of  the  queen's  closet  after  her,  so  that  the  noise  was  heard  several 
rooms  off.  Over  and  above  the  rage  and  jealousy  with  which  the  queen's 
favour  to  Masham  was  viewed  by  the  duchess,  there  was  a  matter 
of  private  interest  pending,  on  which  the  queen  was  not  quite  so  generous 
and  compliant  as  usual ;  this  was,  the  grant  of  that  portion  of  the  demesnes 
of  St.  James's  on  which  Marlborough-house  (or  rather  the  present  resi- 
dence of  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales)  stands.  The  duchess 
had  a  great  wish  to  possess  an  independent  palace  of  her  own,  and  this 
was  the  site  she  chose ;  but,  according  to  her  own  account,  "  the  queen 
had  suffered  lord  Godolphin  to  importune  her  long  for  the  gift  of 
this  ground  to  tjie  duchess  of  Marllx)rough."  Probably  some  reminis- 
cences of  her  youth  and  departed  friends  caused  the  demur  in  the  mind 
of  the  queen.  It  was  the  private  pleasure-garden  of  her  imcle  Charles 
and  his  consort,  Catharine  of  Braganza;  it  was  the  scene  of  Anne's 
earliest  sports  and  recollections,  for  she  was  bom  in  the  adjoining  palace. 
The  duchess  of  Marlborough  had  fixed  her  mind  on  possessing  this 
garden  and  its  appurtenances  before  thei  death  of  the  queen-dowager, 
Catharine  of  Braganza.  According  to  her  own  account,  she  had  extorted 
from  queen  Anne  a  promise  of  it,  deeming  herself  at  the  same  time  an 
injured  person,  because  she  was  not  suffered  to  thrust  out  queen  Catha- 
rine's lessees.  "  For  my  part,"  says  the  duchess,  **  I  believe  that  the 
queen-dowager  [Catharine]  had  no  right  to  anything  after  she  lived 
in  Portugal.  Yet  my  Icfd  Godolphin  was  so  nice,  that  he  would  not 
displace  the  meanest  person  that  had  the  pretence  to  plead  of  right  from 
long  service  to  her."  *  Why  should  he  ?  Godolphin  had  sometimes  the 
decency  to  remember  those  from  whom  he  had  received  benefits  in  early 
life.  The  wished- for  death  of  the  queen-dowager  had  taken  place  in  the 
preceding  year ;  nevertheless,  queen  Anne  continued  to  resist  the 
imjiortunities  of  Godolphin  and  the  angry  duchess  to  deface  her  royal 

1  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  letter  to  Mr.  HatctxiDSOUt  rvrfttoi  in  1713;  Coxe  MSSw  toL 
KV.,  Brit.  Mubeum.    - 
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aunt's  pleasaunce  at  St.  James's.  At  length,  the  unappeasable  fury  of 
the  duchess,  and  an  approaching  political  crisis,  caused  her  majesty 
to  give  way,  and  the  grant  was  made  over  to  the  Marlborough  family  for 
fifty  years.  The  duchess  says,  **  Queen  Catharine  had  given  her  interest 
in  the  ground  to  the  sisters  of  lord  Feversham,  her  Chamberlain.  For  full 
twenty  years  these  two  Frenchwomen  lived  in  it."  >  Not  in  the  ground, 
it  may  be  supposed^  but  in  some  fragment  of  the  old  conventual  remains 
of  St.  James's,  called  "  the  Friary."  **  I  had,"  pursues  the  duchess, 
'*  the  house  of  the  countess  du  Boy,  and  where  queen  Catharine's  priests 
lived,  having  obtained  the  promise  of  the  queen  before  the  death  of  the 
queen-dowager  Catiiarine,  of  the  site  in  St.  James's-park,  upon  which  my 
house  now  stands.  The  grant  was  at  first  but  for  fifty  years,  and  the 
building  cost  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  of  which  queen 
Anne  paid  not  one  shilling,  although  many  angry  people  believed  other- 
Wise."*  The  rage  of  the  people  was,  to  do  them  justice,  not  at  the 
supposed  outlay  by  the  queen,  but  they  were  peculiarly  aggravated 
because,  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  palace,  called  to  this  day 
"Marlborough-house,"  she  had  caused  to  be  rooted  up  a  fine  young  oak- 
tree,  sprung  from  an  acorn  which  king  Charles  II.  had  set  with  his  own 
hand.  The  king  had  plucked  the  acorn  from  his  friendly  oak,'  that 
screened  him  so  well  at  Boscobel.  He  had  planted  it  in  the  pleasure- 
garden  that  belonged  to  his  queen,  Catharine,  which  once  occupied  the 
site  of  Marlborough-house  and  joined  the  park,  extending  nearly  down 
the  south  side  of  Pall-MalL  The  English  people  have  always  been  pas- 
sionately fond  of  the  historical  circumstance  of  their  king's  preservation 
in  their  national  tree.  To  this  hour,  there  is  not  a  town  in  England,  and 
scai-cely  a  village,  but  bears  some  memorial  of  "  the  royal  oak"  in  the 
only  pictorial  indication  that  pertains  to  the  people,  which  is,  unfortu- 
nately, but  in  the  signs  of  their  drinking-houses.  It  was  in  vain  that, 
for  wearing  oak-leaves  in  their  hats,  English  peasants  were  doomed,  in 
the  reigns  of  William,  Mary,  and  her  sister  Anne,  to  incarceration  in.  the 
Tillage  stocks.^  In  vain  did  *'  singing  the  blithesome  song  of  the  29th 
of  May,"  subject  the  songster  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  clownish  trea- 
son, as  the  crime  had  to  be  expiated  in  the  stocks  and  at  the  whipping* 
post.  The  song  had  got  possession  of  the  English  heart,  nor  could  the 
above  pains  and  penalties  hinder  the  sufferers  from  shouting,  even  in  the 
stocks,  the  refrain  of— 

**  Old  F^drill,  the  mUler,  at  risk  of  his  blood. 
Hid  the  king  of  the  isle  in  the  king  of  the  wood." 

When  such  popular  predilections  are  remembered,  it  will  not  excite 
surprise,  that  all  the  wealth,  the  influence,  and  the  enormous  military 

^  I>acheflB  of  Marlborough's  letter  to  Mr.  *  Charles  IL  paid  a  yi0lt  to  the  scene  of  hbf 

Hntditaiaon.  written  in  1713,  while  on  the  peril  after  his  accession,  when  he  must  have 

coiiiinent ;  Coxe  MSS.  vol.  xv.,  Brit.  Museum,  brought  away  this  acorn.  See  Pepys*  I^ttcnt. 

*  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  ■•  Swift. 
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power  vested  in  the  hands  of  he^  husband  could  not  shield^he  favonrite 
of  queen  Anne  from  the  indignation  of  the  people,  from  amongst  whom 
she  was  sent  three  epigrams  on  the  destruction  of  Charles  II.'s  sapling- 
'  oak,  each  bitterer  than  the  other.    The  first  is  endorsed : — 

'  Upon  rooting  up  the  royal  oak  in  St  James's-park,  raised  from  an  aoom  set  by  tlie  hands 
of  Charles  IL,  who  brought  the  same  from  the  oak  of  Boscobel,  his  old  hiding-place," 

**  Thx  Rotai.  Sapuno  Oak. 
**  Whilst  Sarah  from  the  royal  grodnd. 
Roots  up  the  royal  oak, 
The  sapling,  groaning  from  the  wound, 

Thus  to  the  syren  spoke :  v 

« Ah  I  may  the  omen  kindly  fail. 

For  poor  Britannia's  good ; 
Or  else  not  only  me  you  fell« 
But  her  1  who  owns  the  wdbd.' " 

The  conduct  of  the  duchess  was  by  no  means  considered  as  expiated 
by  this  literary  castigation,  for  the  epigram  was  succeeded  by  one  mors 

stem  ;  «  Thb  SrabonabI^e  Gaution. 

"  Be  cautious,  madam,  how  yon  thus  proroke 
This  sturdy  plant,  the  second  royal  oak; 
For  should  you  fell  it,  or  remove  it  hence. 
When  dead  it  may  rerenge  the  vile  oifence, 
And  build  a  scaffold  in  another  place. 
That  may  ere  long  prove  fatal  to  '  your  Grace  !* 
Nay,  furnish  out  a  useilil  gallows  too. 
Sufficient  for  your  friends,  though  not  for  you  . 
Then  let  it  stand  a  monument  of  fame, 
To  that  forgiving  prince>who  set  the  same; 
For  should  it  fall  by  you  the  world  hiay  sajr, 
The  fate  may  be  your  own  another  doje.''  > 

A  thii'd  severer  monition  appeared. 

"  ThB  MUXMtTBa  OF  THE  OaK. 

**  Why  dost  thou  root  me  up,  ungrateful  hand  f 
My  father  saVed  the  king  who  saved  the  land. 
That  king  to  wliom  thy  mother  owed  her  fiaine.* 

But  since  the  malice  of  her  spawn,  your  graces 

Presumes  to  rend  me  from  my  resting-place. 

Where  by  the  royal  hand  I  first  was  set, 

And  from  an  acorn  thrived  to  be  thus  great, 

Maj  I  be  hewed,  nuw  rooted  up  by  thee,  x 

luto  soihe  lofty  faihous  triple  tree, 

Where  none  may  swidg  but  such  as  have  bdtraj'ed, 

Those  generous  powers  by  which  themselves  were  made. 

Then  may  I  hope  to  gain  as  much  renown, 

By  hanc^g  up  my  foes  that  cut  me  down. 

As  my  tall  parent,  wh6n  he  bravely  stood 

The  monarch's  safeg^rd  iil  the  tremblin|^  wood. 

I  know  not  which  would  prove  the  next  good  thing. 

To  hang  up  traitors,  or  preserve  a  king." 

1  Queen  Anne.  fbrd. — Harleian  Collections,  Brit.  Huscton. 

*  The  author  of  these  lines  signed  himself  ^      *  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  scandals  wbicb 

*  H.  G."  in  the  manuscripts  of  popular  poems  ^  pursut-d  the  memory  of  the  duchess  of  Marl* 

and  songs  collected  by  Kobert  carl  of  Ox-  borough's  mother. 
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An  eveF-recarring  incident  in  the  life  of  queen  Anne  was,  the  necessity 
of  witnessing  daily  contentions  of  angry  men  in  those  furions  dehates 
they  called  the  queen's  cabinet  councils.  The  persons  composing  them 
bad  little  respect  for  her  past  conduct,  and  not  the  least  confidence  in 
her  earnest  desire  to  atone,  by  her  blameless  conduct  as  queen,  for  the 
questionable  course  which  had  brought  her  to  that  high  station ;  conse- 
qaently,  they  put  slight  restraint  on  their  evil  passions  if  irritated,  and 
forgetting  the  deference  due  to  a  lady,  as  well  as  that  which  they  owed 
to  ^eir  sovereign,  scrupled  not  to  rage  around  her  with  ^11  the  coarseness 
and  fury  of  brutal  natures.  A  remarkable  scene  of  this  kind  took  place 
early  in  the  year  1708,  when  the  queen  made  her  first  endeavour  to  free 
herself  from  the  chains  of  the  Marlboroughs^  and  to  displace  Godolphin 
as  lord  treasurer.  Her  majesty  told  Mr.  St.  John  her  resolution,  and 
sent  him  with  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough^  having  first  read  it 
tp  her  messenger.  A  still  more  extraordinary  step  was,  that  the  queen 
at  the  same,  time  bade  St.  John  '*  tell  what  she  had  done  about  town," 
which  he  did  without  reserve.  The  first  week  in  February,  1708,  was 
the  period  t)f  this  struggle,  which  produced  an  extraordinary  excitation 
in  a  council,  where  her  majesty  presided  personally,  on  the  evening  of 
tlie  second  Sunday  in  that  month.  When  Harley,  who  was  the  minister 
intended  by  the  queen  to  succeed  Godolphin,  delivered  a  memorial  to  her 
relating  to  the  war,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  lord  treasurer  Godolphin 
left^the  room  abruptly.  The  duke  of  Somerset  then  rose,  and  pointing 
to  Harley,  said  rudely  to  the  queen,  that  "  If  she  suffered  that  fellow  to 
treat  of  affairs  of  the  wai:  without  the  advice  of  the  general,  he  could  not 
serve  her."  *  The  queen  succumbed  to  the  storm,  and  Hdrley  was  for  a 
time  dismissed  and  driven  from  her.  His  secretary,  Gregg,  was  arrested 
and  thrown  into  Newgate,  on  a  charge  of  correspondence  with  France, 
■Harley  was  in  nearly  as  mtich  danger  from  the  ministers,  who  thought 
they  had  proof  strong  enough  6f  his  correspondence  with  St.  Germains ; 
but  he  probably  received  intelligence  from  his  royal  mistress,  which 
enabled  him  so  successfally  to  recriminate  on  the  Jacobite  letters  of 
Marlborough  and  Godolphin  as  to  keep  them  in  check.  The  imprisoned 
secretary  of  Harley  was  hanged;  his  petty  dealings  with  French  bribes 
came  out  in  that  inqiTiry  which  was  to  have  implicated  his  master.  It 
was  likewise  discovered,  that  the  queen  exercised  Jier  private  charity  by 
sending  comforts  and  necessaries  to  the  wretched  Gregg  in  prison,  by 
her  physician  Arbuthnot.  A  political  outcry  followed,  and  then  it  was 
proved  that  such  was  the  constant  custom  of  her  majesty  in  every  case. 
Anne  was  most  unwilling  to  sentence  any  one  to  death,  tod  when  forced 
80  to  do,  tried  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  the  condemned  by  her 

secret  beneficence. 
The  great  jnagnates  in  the  triumphant  faction  were  not  ashamed  to 

*  Scott'6  Swift  Oorrespondenoe. 
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lombine  for  the  purpose  of  agitating  the  hoiise  of  commons  to  petition 
the  queen  to  dismiss  Mrs.  Masham.    Yet  some  heads  there  are,  whose 
level  is  too  lowly  to  afford  suitable  marks  for  the  launch  of  such  mighty 
bolts.    The  woman  was,  after  all,  but  a  common  chamber-maid,  a  mere 
knitter  of  knots,  and  tier  of  strings.    The  English  parliament  would 
have  denounced  a  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  but  feared  the  ridicule  that 
would  have  attended  the  solemn  displacing  of  a  dresser.      So  the 
queen's  Abigail  escaped,  but  many  ominous  notes  exist  regarding  the 
yengeance  the  Marlborough  duchess  longed  to  take  on  her  humble  rival 
while  the  threatened  petition  was  in  agitation ;  as  ^'Abigail  is  alarmed; 
Abigail  knows  not  which  way  to  turn  1  ^    As  this  redoubtable  enemy 
had  been  a  servant-maid,  and  in  rank  was,  even  in  1708  (notwithstand- 
ing the  favour  of  her  royal  mistress),  too  low  for  political  vengeance,  the 
combination  against  her  seems  sufficiently  contemptible.     The  queen, 
whose  personal  attentions  to  her  dying  husband  made  the  assistance  of 
Abigail  Masham^  as  a  handmaid  in  the  sick  chamber,  more  than  ever 
needful  to  her,  constantly  protested,  *'  that  to  make  her  a  great  lady,  or 
a  political  power,  was  utterly  against  her  will  and  wish."  * 

Marlborough's  threat  of  throwing  up  the  command  of  the  army  every 
tim'e  the  queen  resisted  any  innovation  by  his  family  junta,  was^  in  the 
present  instance,  fully  successful ;  although  at  last  the  rod,  which  was 
never  intended  to  Ml,  was  shaken  so  often,  that  it  lost  the  desired  effect. 
As  Harley  had  been  driven  off  by  this  means,  the  duchess  was  dete^ 
mined  to  try  what  a  similar  proceeding  would  do  in  her  case  towards 
dislodging  the  muti^al  kinswoman  of  Harley  and  herself.  In  utter 
ignorance  of  how  she  had,  unawares,  broken  the  charm  she  had  in  early 
life  thrown  round  the  queen  by  inducing  her  to  believe  that,  howsoever 
rough  and  rude  she  might  be  in  speech  and  writing,  yet  Sarah,  at  the 
bottom  of  her  heart,  loved  Anne  better  than  all  the  richer,  power,  titles^ 
and  other  good  things  that  she  had  received  from  the  said  Anne,  she 
went  with  the  full  intention  of  playing  on  those  feelings,  totally  uncon- 
scious that,  by  a  mere  accident,  her  own  loud  tongue  and  insolence  of 
heart  had  exploded  such  belief  in  the  queen's  mind  beyond  any  posGB« 
bihty  of  self-deception.  "  The  day  before  the  duke  of  Marlborough  writ 
his  letter  to  take  leave  of  the  queen,  in  February  1708, 1  waited  upon 
her  majesty,  and  tolii  her  '  that  she  was  not  pleased  to  tell  me  of  her 
affairs  as  formerly,  yet  I  had  an  account  of  everything  from  my  lord 
Marlborough  and  lord  Godolphin,  who,  I  perceived,  would  be  forced  to 
leave  her  service  very  soon,  and  upon  that  account  I  should  be  obliged 
to  do  so  too ;  but  that  I  had  one  favour  to  b^  of  her  majesty,  and  that 
was,  that  she  would  please  to  give  me  leave  to  resign  my  employments 
to  my  children,  that  I  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  her 
majesty  would  permit  them  to  enjoy  these,  as  legacies  from  me  in  my 
■  Coze  USS.  Brit.  Masemn ;  vol  zv.  >  Lurd  Dartmouth'a  Notes. 
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lifetime ' " — a  reasonable  request  I  to  render  hereditary  a  few  of  the 
greatest  places  about  the  royal  person  in  one  family  interest.  And  while 
the  queen  was,  at  ev^ery  turn,  surrounded  by  the  holders  of  these  modest 
'*  legacies,"  the  mother  would  take  the  maternal  right  of  raising  as  many 
farious  quarrels  in  the  royal  family  imd  household,  as  had  been  her 
wonted  custom  since  the  accession  of  James  U.  The  queen  was  silent. 
The  duchess,  after  a  pause  for  assent,  went  on  with  her  oration  on  the 
^  propriety  that  sanction  should  be  instantly  given  to  such  admirable- 
arrangements.  **  I  observed,"  continued  she,*  "  that  this  was  no  injury 
to  any  one,  as  I  thought  none  of  the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber  could  be 
disobliged  by  it ;  because  nobody  could  wonder  that  her  majesty  should 
have  so  much  consideration  for  me  as  to  do  this  on  my  account,  whom 
she  had  honoured  so  long  with  her  favour  and  friendship,  and  especially 
since  my  daughters  were  married  into  some  of  the  first  families  of  the 
nation,  and  were  of  a  quality  very  suitable  to  those  places,  according  to 
all  the  precedents  that  had  gone  before  them.  I  added,  *  that  though  I 
had  always  used  the  best  endeavours  to  serve  her,  yet  she  would  not  be 
worse  served,  when  she  had  three  to  do  it  instead  of  one.' "  "  All  this," 
continues  the  duchess,'  "  the  queen  heard  *  very  patiently,'  and  at  length 
told  me  '  that  she  could  not  grant  my  request,  not  because  she  was  not 
satisfied  that  my  children  could  not  serve  her  without  giving  just  offence 
to  any  one,  but  because  she  should  never  part  from  me  as  long  as  she 
lived.'  I  answered  in  the  most  grateful  manner  I  could,  and  many  kind 
things  passed  on  both  sides ;  but  I  still  continued  to  press  the  queen  to 
grant  me  the  favour  X  desired  of  her,  and  the  queen  denied  it  in  the 
same  kind  way.  At  last,  the  whole  ended  with  this,  that  if  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  could  continue  in  her  service,  /  should  not  desire  to  leave 
her;  but  if  that  proved  to  be  impossible,  I  hoped  she  would  be  pleased 
to  grant  my  request  of  resigning  my  places  to  my  children.  The  queen 
promised  me  she  would  do  it,  and  I  kissed  her  hand  on  that  account."  '"* 
The  duchess  pursues  her  narrative  with  the  assertion,  *'  that  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  and  lord  Godolphin  were  continued  in  their  places  by 
the  interposition  of  the  prince  George  of  Denmark." 

The  queen  was  suffering  at  this  time  from  her  constitutional  disease 
of  ophthalmia.  Prince  George;  who  often  took  his  plaice  in  the  house  of 
lords  as  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  now  and  then  made  a  speech  in  his 
broken  English,  complained  "  that  it  was  not  likely  the  queen's  eyes 
would  be  better,  since  she  was  detained  to  sit  up  so  late  at  council." 
His  own  increasing  infirmities  made  early  rest  very  desirable  to  him. 
An  alarming  crisis  was  at  hand,  which  drew  the  queen's  attention — 
Scotland  and  the  northern  counties  of  England  were  ready  to  burst  into 
rebellion.    The  attempted  invasion  of  Scotland  by  a  French  fleet  in  the 
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spring  of  1708,  was  observed  to  occasion  great  alarm  in  ner  majesty's 
mind,  aiM  an  utter  change  in  the  style  of  her  speeches  from  the  throne. 
Hitherto,  the  word  "revolution"  had  never  passed  the  lips  of  her 
majesty ;  neither  had  she  ever  mentioned  the  cause  of  it,  nor  any  of 
the  individuals  by  whom  it  was  promoted.*    The  persons  who  composed 
her  speeches  had  tacitly  implied  that  she  succeeded  her  father  by  here- 
ditary right,  and  was  not  an  elective  queen.    As  the  danger  of  invasion 
became  more  manifest,  the  queen's  speech  found  a  new  appellation  for 
her  brother;  formerly  he  was  "the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,"  but 
since  the  year  1708  he  was  called  "  the  Pretender,"  for  by  this  epithet 
his  sister  branded  him,  in  her  dismissal  of  the  parliament  that  autumn. 
One  of  thoso  singular  scenes  took   place  at  this  crisis,  whichi  told, 
rather  touchingly,   the  divided   state  of  the  queen's  heart  between 
the  safety  of  her  country  and  the  danger  in  which  the  last  near  relative 
that  remained  to  her  was  involved.    Sir  George  Byng,  when  he  sailed 
to  intercept  his  invasion,  had  no  instructions  as  to  the  person  of  the 
Pretender.    Some  in  council  had  proposed  **  measures  of  despatch  ** 
(that  is,  the  proscription  of  his  life),  but  the  moving  appearance  of  the 
queen's  flowing  tears  prevented  all  further  deliberation*    The  council 
broke  up  in  confusion.^    It  has  been  said,  that  the  queen's  brother  was 
actually  taken  on  board  the  Salisbury,  an  English  ship  that  had  formerly 
become  a  prize  to  the  French,  which  was  now  recaptured  by  Sir  George 
Byng  near  the  mouth  of  the  Forth  at  the  time  of  the  attempted  inva* 
sion ;  and  that  Sir  George  treated  the  young  prince,  according  to  the 
queen's  orders,  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  landed  him  on  the  French 
coast.    There  were  several  Jacobites  captured  on  board  the  Salisburyi 
who  stood  their  trials  for  high  treason.    The  queen  was  actually  pre- 
vailed upon  to  sign  the  death-warrant  of  one  of  them,  old  lord  Griffin^ 
who  was  condenmed  to  be  beheaded,  June  16,  1708.    Swift  speaks  of 
this  projected  execution  in  terms  of  levity  :  "  The  boys  of  the  town  are 
mighty  happy  ;  for  we  are  to  have  a  beheading  next  week,  unless  the 
queen  will  interpose  her  mercy."    In  fact,  Anne  never  would  consent 
to  the  execution  of  the  old  Jacobite,  but  regularly  respited  him  every 
month,  till  he  pined  away  and  died  in  the  Tower.     His  death,  it  is 
affirmed,  was  occasioned  by  old  age,  and  not  by  the  weight  of  the 
queen's  death-warrant  hanging  over  him.' 

Daily  threats  of  impeachment,  in  1708,  notwithstanding  her  humble 
station,  continued  to  be  thundered  by  the  junta  against  the  queen's 
Abigail,  although  great  difficulties  cei'tainly  existed  to  make  out  a  case, 

1  TindaVs  Continuation.  and  attended  him  when  she  was  Mth  bim  at 
*  Birch  MS.,  4221,  art.  6,  Brit.  Masenm.  Brussels  aud  Scotland.    He  was,  at  the  revo- 
3  History  of  Conspiracies  against  William,  lution,  remarkable  for  his  personal  fidelity-  to 
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either  public  or  private,  of  any  injury  done  to  the  duchess  of  Marlborough, 
by  her  cautious  and  quiet  kinswoman.  At  last,  the  duchess  found  out 
something  that  looked  like  an  invasioa  of  her  rights.  Kensington  was 
the  place  where  tjie  queen  withdrew,  as  often  as  possible,  to  nurse  her 
declining  husband  in  the  quiet  and  good  air.  8ickness  and  silence  have 
no  charms  for  the  gay  world,  even  if  they  are  the  lot  of  the  royal  occti« 
pants  of  a  palace.  The  queen  and  Abigail  Masham  were  permitted  to 
remain  almost  in  solitude  there  with  the  dying  prince.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  excessive  corpulence  of  prince  George,  joined  to 
his  sufferings  both  from  gout  and  asthma,  made  ascending  stairs  almost 
impracticable  to  him ;  he  was  therefore  lodged  on  the  ground-floor  at 
Kensington-palace,  from  whence  he  could  make  short  excursions  for  air 
and  exercise  amid  his  trees  and  plants,  of  which  he  was  excessively  foiidt 
Among  his  favourite  tastes  and  pursuits,  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  pro* 
meters  of  arboriculture  and  horticulture  in  England — tastes  which, 
fortunately  for  the  country,  have  appertained  to  the  throne  for  the 
preceding  three  hundred  years,  giving  to  the  face  of  the  country  that 
paradicial  aspect  which  is  always  surprising  to  the  eyes  of  foreigners ; 
for  the  English,  whilst  sturdily  limiting  aS  much  as  possible  the  positive 
power  of  their  monarchs,  are  the  most  sedulous  mimics  of  all  their 
personal  tastes  and  habits,  even  when  they  have  happened  to  be  not  so 
well  deserving  of  imitation. 

The  queen,  in  the  utmost  anxiety  for  the  existence  of  the  husband 
whom  she  had  devotedly  loved  from  her  youth  upwards,  arranged  to 
their  .mutual  convenience  the  rooms  at  Kensington-palace,  sharing  with 
him  a  suite  on  the  ground-floor.  They  always  inhabited  the  same 
apartment,  and  her  majesty's  attendants  those  adjacent  on  the  same 
floor,  that  they  might  be  at  hand  to  give  assistance  to  the  queen  ii^ 
the  night ;  for  prince  George  had  been  in  danger  of  death  several 
times  that  spring  and  summer,  and  must  have  expired  in  the  suffo-* 
eating  spasms  of  coughing,  if  the  queen  had  not  raised  him  in  hei* 
arms,  and  supported  him  until  aid  could  be  summoned.  It  was  im- 
possible for  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  to  be  in  ignorance  of  these 
circumstances  when  she  posted  to  Kensington  as  the  disturber  of  the 
queen's  arrangements  relative  to  the  comforts  of  her  dying  Consort,  for 
the  only  knowledge  concerning  them  is  from  her  own  manuscript.*  The 
angry  inquisitor,  moreover,  marks  the  period  full  well,  by  observing 
"that  these  occurrences  took  place  after  Mr.  Harley  had  been  turned 
out,  and  Godolphin  and  Marlborough  continued  in  their  places  by  the 
interposition  of  the  prince ;"  this  was  in  the  spring  of  ]  708,  and  the 
prince  was  defunct  before  six  months  had  passed  away.  "  Having 
heard  accidentally,"  says  the  duchess,* "  in  conversation  with  my  friends, 
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in  how  great  state  Mrs.  Masham  received  her  company  at  Kensington ; 
by  the  description  that  was  made  of  her  chambers  I  had  a  great  suspicion 
upon  me  that  she  had  made  use  of  part  of  my  lodgings,  which  were 
what  the  queen  had  given  me,  and  furnished  for  me,  soon  after  her 
coming  to  the  crown,  and  had  particularly  expressed  to  me, '  that  they 
were  the  same  suite  that  my  lord  Albemarle,  king  William's  Dutch 
favourite,  had  in  his  reign.'    They  were  sufficiently  known  to  the 
housekeeper  and  all  the  servants  at  Kensington-palace.     I  thought  it 
was  strange  that  Mrs.  Masham  should  do  this  without  my  consent ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  she  had  opportunities  enough  of  doing  it,  because  I 
seldom  made  any  use  of  these  lodgings.    For  when  I  had  occasion  to 
wait  on  the  queen  at  Kensington,  I  chose  to  return  in  the  evening  to  my 
family,  which  at  so  small  a  distance  it  was  very  easy  to  do,  rather  than 
stay  there."    Thus  the  apartments,  concerning  which,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  the  dog  in  the  manger,  she  was  hastening  to  snarl  and  wrangle, 
although  furnished  for  her  at  the  queen's  expense,  she  had  never 
occupied,  and  would  evidently,  by  her  last  words,  have  made  it  a 
grievance  if  obliged  so  to  do.     "  However,  to  know  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  I  went  to  Kensington,  and  ordered  the  housemaid  to  let  me 
into  my  own  lodgings ;  and  as  I  was  going  to  the  lower  rooms  (for  my 
lodgings  consisted  of  two  floors,  one  under  the  other),  the  maid  told  me 
I  could  not  go  into  any  part  of  that  floor,  which  was  divided  between 
Mrs.  Masham  and  the  bedchamber  woman  in  waiting.    Upon  this  I 
went  to  the  queen,  and  complained  to  her  '  of  meeting  with  sitch  usf^ 
as  was  wholly  new  at  court,  in  Mrs.  Masham's  taking  from  me  part  of 
the  lodgings  which  she  herself  long  ago  had  been  pleased  to  give  me ; 
and  the  bedchamber  woman  in  waiting  had  been  put  into  another  part 
of  them.'    The  queen  only  answered,  *  Masham  has  none  of  your  rooms.' 
She  repeated  this  so  often,  and  was  so  positive  in  it,  that  I  began  to 
believe  that  there  was  some  mistake  in  what  the  maid  had  told  me,  and 
went  away,  begging  the  queen's  pardon  for  having  troubled  her  about 
the  matter."  * 

But  the  matter  was  not  destined  to  remain  thus  in  abeyance.  Insti- 
gated by  her  suspicions  that,  by  some  means  or  other,  a  portion  of  her. 
own  deserted  suite  was  made  available  by  somebody,  the  restless  dame 
soon  made  another  incursion  on  the  queen's  peace  at  Kensington.  ^ 
"  When  I  went  next  to  Kensington,"  pursues  the  duche(ss,  "  I  inquired 
more  fully  about  it,  and  found  not  only  that  Mrs.  Masham  had  done  all 
1  suspected,  but  that  she  had  used  a  great  many  little  arts  in  the 
management  of  her  design.  She  got  the  bedchamber  woman  in  waiting 
to  be  removed  into  one  end  of  my  suite,  and  thus  had  the  chambers 
wholly  to  herself  that  had  belonged  to  the  bedchamber  woman  in 
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waiting,  and  were  just  beyond  my  lodgings  on  the  same  floor.    I  suppose 
she  thought  she  could  give  the  whole  the  turn  (if  any  noise  should  be 
made  about  it),  that  it  was  done  for  the  convenience  of  the  queen^s 
women."    Thus  the  whole  affair  resolved  itself  into  the  fact,  that  the 
queen  had  put  her  chamber-attendant  in  a  vacant  apartment  of  the 
duchess's  deserted  suite,  and  Mrs.  Masham  had  got  the  use  of  those 
rooms  this  attendant  bad  vacated ;  thus  the  queen  was  borne  out  in  her 
remark,  "  Masham  has  none  of  your  rooms."    She  was,  however,  sus- 
pected of  occasionally  passing  through  them,  or  having  her  visitors 
ushered  through  them,  and  that  was  enough  to  incite  another  attack  on 
the  queen.     **  When  I  discovered  all  this,  I  went  again  to  the  queen, 
and  told  her  '  that  I  could  now  satisfy  her  how  wrong  an  account  had 
been  given  her  of  Mrs.  Masham  not  having  taken  away  any  part  of  my 
lodgings ;  for  I  had  just  found,  by  all  the  evidence  possible,  that  she 
certainly  had  done  it,  for  1  had  just  then  been  in  the  upper  floor  for  the 
housemaid  to  describe  to  me  what  part  it  was  she  had  taken  underneath."  ^ 
But  the  queen  still  persisted  in  saying,  *  I  am  sure  Masham  has  taken 
none  of  your  rooms  ;*  and  '  that  to  say  to  the  contrary,  is  false  and  a  lie  I 
which  was  a  way  of  speaking  I  had  never  heard  her  make  use  of  to  any 
one,  till  she  came  under  the  practices  of  Abigail.  I  desired  then  that  she 
[the  queen]  would  send  for  Mr.  Lowman,  the  housekeeper,  who  was  the 
proper  person  to  determine,  in  this  matter,  and  knew  best  'what  my 
k)rd  Albemarle's  lodgings  were  which  her  majesty  had  been  pleased  to 
give  me,  and  what  Mrs.  Masham  made  use  of  at  i>resent.*    But  the 
^een  ^id, '  I  will  not  do  that,  for  I  know  that  Masham  has  none  of 
your  lodgings.'    I  called  upon  Mr.  Lowman,  as  I  went  away,  to  talk  to 
him  about  the  matter ;  and  I  told  him  '  that  though  Mrs.  Masham  had 
taken  a  part  of  my  lodgings  and  joined  it  to  her  own,  yet  as  the  queen 
had  assured  me  that  she  had  not  done  it,  she  must  be  imposed  upon  in 
this  matter;  and  that  I  wondered  how  a  bedchamber  woman  that  I  had 
laised  from  nothing,  should  think  of  taking  my  rooms  from  me,  who 
would  not  have  taken  hers^  without  her  leave.'     As  I  expected,  the 
lepart  of  what  I  said  was  carried  immediately  to  Abigail,  and  next 
morning  she  sent  Mr.  Lowman  to  tell  me  '  that  she  did  not  know  that 
the  lod^ngs  she  had  made  use  of  were  mine ;  but  she  had  begun  to  take 
down  her  furniture,  and  would  immediately  clear  them ;'  and  this  she 
did  accordingly."' 

As  the  summer  advanced,  the  symptoms  of  prince  George  became 
more  alarming.  The  queen  found  he  did  not  recover  his  health  at  Ken- 
sington, and  was  anxious  to  remove  him  to  Bath,  the  place  where  all 
physicians  at  that  period  sent  their  patients  for  restoration  of  health. 
Before,  however,  the  royal  household  removed,  the  angry  dame  of  Marl- 
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borough  paid  another  visitation  to  Kensington,  as  her  suspicion  was 
roused  that  her  suite  of  rooms  had  again  been  invaded  by  Mrs.  Masham. 
"Afterwards,"  says  the  duchess,  "upon  my  not  using  my  lodgingji 
(which  you  will  easily  imagine  I  had  no  great  inclination  to  do,  though 
I  did  not  care  to  be  so  far  insulted  as  to  have  them  taken  ^rom  me 
against  my  consent),  I  discovered  that  Mrs.  Masham  had  made  use  of 
them  again.  I  complained  of  that  also  to  the  queen,  telling  her,  '  Mrs. 
Masham  cannot  now  pretend  to  be  ignorant  whose  lodgings  they  were.* 
Her  majesty  was  again  angry  and  positive,  sajring,  'It  was  a  he; 
Masham  had  not  made  use  of  them.'  Then  I  told  her  majesty,  <  that  I 
could  bring  forward  before  her  several  people  that  had  seen  her  goods 
and  servants  in  my  rooms.'  To  which,  almost  in  the  same  breath  in 
which  she  had  given  me  the  lie,  the  queen  asked,  '  How  could  she  help 
using  them  ?' — meaning,  I  suppose,  that  her  own  were  too  little  for  her 
grandeur  r  There  is  something  here  left  untold  by  the  self-partial 
narrator.  The  poor  harassed  queen,  no  doubt,  asked  her  the  question 
in  reference  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  suite  to  her  husband's  sick 
room.  The  consequence  was,  that  Mrs.  Masham  was  given  another 
suite  of  apartments,  "  suitable  enough  for  her  grandeur,**  observes  the 
taunting  duchess ;  "  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  notwithstanding  all  this 
rudeness  and  impertinence  to  me  uix)n  this  occasion,  she  had  the  whole 
house,  Kensington-palace  being  in  a  manner  empty,  to  choose  her 
lodgings  in.'** 

The  first  quarrel  between  Anne  and  her  sister,  queen  Mary,  began 
with  contemptible  wranglings  about  lodgings,  iocited  by  the  Marlborough 
duchess.  It  is  impossible  justly  to  accord  this  person  the  meed  of  great- 
ness of  mind  or  character,  for  the  causes  of  her  contentions  were 
despicable  for  their  pettiness.  Great  characters  never  contend  for  trifles^ 
seek  for  affronts,  or  make  stormy  tumults  to  gain  small  results.  Grea^ 
ness  is  inseparable  from  magnanimity :  there  was  nothing  great  about 
the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  excepting  the  enormity  of  the  sums  of 
money  she  amassed.  Her  soul  dwelt  in  the  atmosphere  most  congenial 
to  a  chamber-maid,  or  a  lodging-keeper,  and  seemed  most  in  its  element 
contending  for  perquisites  of  old  gowns,  or  stoutly  defending  encroach- 
ments on  dwelling-rooms. 

The  last  inbreak  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  on  the  invalid  quiet 
of  Kensington,  was  immediately  followed  by  the  removal  of  the  queen 
from  that  palace.  Her  majesty  retired  to  Windsor  as  early  as  July,  hot 
to  the  royal  establishment  of  her  stately  castle,  but  to  the  small  house 
or  cottage  in  "Windsor  forest,  purchased  by  her  in  the  days  when  the 
wrath  of  her  sister,  queen  Mary,  rendered  her  an  alien  from  all  English 

>  liCtter  of  tbe  duchess  of  Marlborough  to     this  period,  is  thus  gathered  Anom  (hedachesrt 
Mr.  Hutchinson ;  Coxe  MSS.,  Brit.  Museum,     own  letter. 
Tbe  deserted  state  of  Kensington-palace,  at 
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palaces.  Thither  queen  Anne  brought  her  sick  consort,  and  there, 
unencamhered  by  the  trammels  of  royalty,  she  watched  over  and  soothed 
his  sufferings.  The  reason  the  prince  passed  the  summer  at  the  small 
house  was  evidently  because  the  site  of  Windsor-castle  was  high,  and 
the  air  was  too  bleak  for  his  cough.  The  duchess  of  Marlborough  was 
peculiarly  incensed  at  this  proceeding,  attributing  it  to  all  kinds  of 
fartive  intrigues  for  communication  with  Harley.*  The  queen  was  at 
this  cottage  at  Windsor  when  the  news  of  the  victory  at  Oudenarde 
leached  her.  Oudenarde  was  gained  at  more  than  its  worth  on  the 
Flemish  chessboard  of  war:  it  cost  2000  men  on  the  victors'  side. 
"Oh,  Lord!  when  will  all  this  dreadful  bloodshed  cease?"*  were  the 
words  of  queen  Anne  when  she  received  the  news,  together  with  the 
list  of  the  killed  and  wounded.  Notwithstanding  the  grief  of  heart  with 
which  she  heard  the  tidings  of  these  useless  slaughters,  indispensable 
etiquette  obliged  her  to  return  thanks  to  her  general,  and  public  thanks- 
givings to  God  for  them.  The  first  she  performed  from  her  cottage  at 
Windsor,  in  the  following  letter : — 

Queen  Anne  to  the  Du^  of  Mablbobough. 
{After  the  victory  qf  Otid^narde,) 

"  Windsor,  July  6, 1708, 
"  I  want  words  to  express  the  joy  I  have  that  you  are  well  after  your 
glorious  success,  for  which,  next  to  Almighty  God,  my  thanks  are  due 
to  you.  And,  indeed,  I  can  never  say  enough  for  all  the  great  and 
fEuthful  services  you  have  ever  done  me ;  but  be  so  just  as  to  believe  I 
am  as  truly  sensible  of  them  as  a  grateful  heart  can  be,  and  shall  be 
ready  to  show  it  upon  all  occasions.  I  hope  you  cannot  doubt  of  my 
esteem  and  friendship  for  you,  nor  think,  because  I  SSer  from  you  in 
some  things,  it  is  for  want  of  either.  No ;  I  do  assure  you,  if  you  were 
here,  I  am  sure  you  would  not  tliink  me  so  much  in  the  wrong  in  some 
things  as  I  fear  you  do  now.  I  am  afraid  my  letter  should  come  too 
late  to  London,  and  therefore  dare  say  no  more,  but  that  I  pray  God 
Almighty  to  continue  his  protection  over  you,  and  send  you  safe  home 
again.    And  be  assured  I  shall  ever  be,  sincerely. 

Your  humhle  servant^ 

"  Anne,  R.' 

1  Condnct.  >  Tindal's  Continuatioii  of  JbUpiu. 
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The  victory  of  Oudenarde  obliged  the  queen  to  make  her  usual  state 
processioQ  to  St.  Paul's,  for  the  purpose  of  returning  thanks  for  the  suc- 
cess of  her  arms,  which  thanksgiving  was  appointed  for  August  19, 1708. 
The  duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  deemed  herself  the  heroine  of  the  day, 
was  as  usual  remarkably  full  of  bustle  and  business  on  such  occasions. 
Among  other  important  affairs  connected  with  her  office  as  mistress  of  the 
robes,  she  arranged  the  queen's  jewels  in  the  mode  she  chose  them  to  be 
worn.  But  when  the  royal  cortege  was  in  progress  half-way  up  Ludgate- 
hill,  the  duchess  happening  to  cast  her  eyes  on  the  queen's  dress,  made 
the  notable  discovery  that  all  her  majesty's  jewels  were  absent — ^a  great 
disrespect  to  the  occasion.  '  Her  rage  broke  out  instantly,  but  what  she 
said  or  did  to  induce  an  overflowing  torrent  of  words  from  the  lips  of 
the  usually  taciturn  queen,  has  not  been  recorded.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  they  entered  St.  Paul's  cathedral  quarrelling,  the  queen 
retorting  the  taunts  of  her  companion  so  loudly,  that  the  intrepid  dame- 
experienced  some  alarm,  not  at  the  anger  of  the  queen,  but  lest  the 
people,  who  detested  the  duchess,  should  overhear,  and  take  an  undesir- 
able part  in  the  contest.  The  queen  continued  to  speak  loudly  and 
angrily  after  they  had  both  taken  their  places  in  the  cathedral,  on 
which  the  duchess  insolently  told  her  royal  mistress  "not  to  answer 
her !"  or,  as  other  accounts  say,  bade  the  queen  "  to  hold  her  tongue  1" 

The  queen  had  endured  much,  but  this  insult,  which  she  never  forgot, 
brought  all  heart-burnings  to  open  and  angry  discussions.  The  duchess 
of  Marlborough  never  committed  an  outrage  against  her  much-enduring 
mistress  without  instantly  flying  to  her  bitter  pen,  and  stamping  the 
**  airy  nothingness  "  of  uttered  words  with  the  visible  and  permanent 
injuries  of  written  documents.  No  sooner  had  she  obtained  a  letter 
from  her  husband,  which  she  thought  reflected  on  the  queen  than  she 
enclosed  it  to  her  majesty  in  the  following  meek  epistle : — 

The  Duchess  op  Marlborough  to  Queen  Anne  * 

[August,  1708.] 
"  I  cannot  help  sending  your  majesty  this  letter,  to  show  how  exactly 
lord  Marlborough  agrees  with  me  in  opinion  that  he  has  now  no  interest 
with  you,  though,  when  I  said  so  in  the  church  a  Thursday^  you  were 
pleased  to  say  it  was  untme.  And  yet  I  think  he  will  be  surprised  to 
hear,  that  when  I  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  put  your  jewels  in  a  way 
that  I  thought  you  would  like,  Mrs.  Masham  could  make  you  refuse  to 
wear  them  in  so  unkind  a  manner,  because  that  was  a  power  she  had 
not  thought  fit  to  exercise  before.    I  will  make  no  reflections  on  it,  only 
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that  I  mtist  needs  observe  that  your  majesty  chose  a  very  wrong  day  to 
mortify  me,  when  you  were  just  going  to  return  thanks  for  a  victory 
obtained  by  my  lord  Marlborough." 

In  answer  to  this  tirade  on  petty  af&onts,  the  queen  replied  with  more 
dignity  than  usual : — 

Queen  Anne  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlbobough. 

[Sunday.] 
*'  After  the  commands  you  gave  me  on  the  thanksgiving-day  of  not 
answering  you,  I  should  not  have  troubled  you  with  these  lines  but  to 
Fetum  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  letter  safe  into  your  hands ;  and  for  the 
same  reason,  I  do  not  say  anything  to  that  or  to  yours  which  enclosed  it." 
Had  the  queen  always  assumed  th^  tone  perceptible  in  this  answer, 
she  would  have  been  spared  many  an  insult  from  her  ungrateful  servant, 
who  returned  to  the  charge,  it  is  true,  in  reply,  but  struck  her  sails  in 
the  conclusion  of  her  despatch : — 

The  Duchess  of  Mablbobouqh  to  Queen  Ankb. 

*^  I  should  not  trouble  your  majesty  with  any  answer  to  your  last 
short  letter  but  to  explain  what  you  seem  to  mistake  in  what  I  said  at 
church.  I  desired  you  not  to  answer  me,  for  fear  of  being  overheard ; 
and  this  you  interpret  as  if  J  had  desired  you  not  to  answer  me  at  all  1 
which  was  far  from  my  intention,  for  the  whole  end  of  my  writing  to 
you  so  often  was,  to  get  your  answer  to  several  things  in  which  we 
differed — if  I  was  in  the  wrong,  that  you  might  convince  me,  and  I 
should  very  readily  have  owned  my  mistakes.  But  since  you  have  not 
been  pleased  to  show  them  to  me,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  said 
several  things  that  are  unanswerable 

**  The  word  command,  which  you  use  at  the  beginning  of  your  letter, 
is  very  unfitly  supposed  to  come  from  wic.  For  though  I  have  always 
writ  to  you  as  a  friend,  and  lived  with  you  as  such  for  so  many  years, 
with  all  the  truth,  and  honesty,  and  zeal  for  your  service  that  was  pos- 
sible, yet  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  am  your  subject,  nor  cease  to  be  a 
faithful  one." 

Many  years  had  passed  away  since  the  grand  duchess  had  concluded 
a  letter  to  her  royal  mistress  in  a  style  so  well  befitting  their  respective 
stations. 

Other  griefs  than  those  occasioned  by  the  arrogance  of  her  palace* 
dictator  pressed  on  the  queen*s  heart.  The  symptoms  of  the  prince 
required  change  of  air,  and  in  a  few  days  after  her  stormy  procession  to 
St.  Paul's,  she  commenced  an  easy  progress  with  him  to  Bath.  His 
extreme  sufferings  from  asthma  caused  this  progress  te  be  slow  and 
painful. 

The  same  autumn  the  queen's  statue  was  completed,  which  is  still  in 
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the  area  before  the  west  door  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  by  Bird,  the 
sculptori  As  a  work  of  art,  the  statue  of  the  queen  has  been  ftiriously 
abused ;  it  has,  however,  the  merit  of  personal  resemblance.  Just  as 
the  figure  was  placed  in  its  present  situation,  public  rumour  was  uni- 
versal that  the  queen  meant  to  free  herself  from  the  domestic  tyranny 
of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  all  the  whigs  foresaw  their  ensuing 
lianishment  from  the  public  wealth  which  they  were  actively  and 
greedily  imbibing.  A  malignant  epigram,  which  was  found  one  night 
appended  to  the  statue,  is  attributed  to  the  pen  of  the  politician- 
physician,  Dr.  Garth ;  in  positive  terms  it  accuses  the  queen  of  the 
habit  of  intoxieation,  when,  at  the  mostj  over-indulgence  in  eating  and 
drinking  more  rich  food  and  strong  wine  than  was  wholesome  for  a 
person  who  had  no  great  personal  fatigue  to  endure,  is  all  that  can  be 
justly  placed  to  her  charge;  Had  it  been  more,  her  domestic  foe,  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough^  in  the  malicious  character  she  afterwards 
drew  of  the  queen,  would  have  been  delighted  to  mention  any  time 
when  she  had  actually  seen  her  royal  mistress  in  a  state  of  inebriety ; 
but  she  only  notices  that  Calulnny  to  deny  it.^  (Earth's  epigram  is  as 
follows  i — 

Vessbs  tm  QusxM  Annb'8  SfAfuE  IN  St.  Paul's  CHniKai-TJLBD.s 

**  Here  mighty  Anna's  gtatne  platied  we  find, 
Betwixt  the  darllnl;  passions  of  her  mind — 
A  brandy-shop  before,  a  church  behind. 
Bat  why  thy  back  tum'd  to  that  sacred  plaoe^ 
As  thy  unhappy  father's  was  to  grace  ? 
Why  here,  like  Tantalus  in  torments  placed. 
To  view  those  waters  which  thou  canst.not  taste  ? 
'though  by  thy  proffer'd  globe  we  may  pero^ve. 
Thai  for  a  dram  thou  the  whole  world  wouldst  give." 

Whilst  the  decline  and  Illness  of  the  queen^s  consort  became  matter  of 
conversation  knd  speculation  throughout  Europe,  an  Italian  magician 
wrote  several  letters  to  her  majesty,  Which  now  remain  in  the  State 
Faper-office.  They  ar6  indited  in  rather  elegant  Italian,  and  written  m 
the  true  Italian  hand  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  writer  professes 
to  be  a  nobleman  in  distress — ^an  Italian  philosopher  of  anti-catholic 
principles ;  but  his  domain  pertained  to  the  state  of  Asti,  near  the  seat 
of  war;  on  the  Italian  side  of  Piedmont^  where  he  was  surrounded  by 
persecuting  papists,  who  neither  relished  his  liberal  principles,  nor  his 
profession  of  art-magic.  In  consequence  the  French  armies  had  totally 
ruined  him,  and  devastated  his  estate ;  they  had  done  him  mischief  to 
the  amount  of  30,000  English  pounds  sterling.  He  would^  however,  be 
contented  if  her  high  and  mightiest  majesty  of  Great  Britain  would,  out 
of  her  beneficence  and  good  grace,  accord  him  10,0002.  sterling  English 
money.    Principe  Eugenic  (prince  Eugene),  he  adds,  knew  him  very 

1  Character  of  Queen  Anne,  by  the  duchess  of  Marlborongh :  Ooxe  MSS. 

*  Add.  MSS.  68S2,  foL  144. 
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well,  and  could  inform  queen  Anne  that  he  was  a  true  suiferer  in  the 
Protestant  cause.  He  moreover  insinuates,  that  principe  Eugenio  was 
a  customer  of  his  in  some  of  his  magical  quackeries,  an  assertion  which 
irresistibly  recalls  the  memory  of  the  prosecution  of  that  prince's  mother 
in  the  chcmbre  ardente,  as  an  ally  of  La  Yoisin.  The  last  letters 
contain  the  gist  of  the  writer's  mind ;  he  there  very  frankly  offers,  in 
consideration  of  the  ten  thousand  guineas  (which  he  trusts  queen  Anne 
will  award  him  in  compensation  of  all  he  has  suffered  in  her  cause),  to 
send  her  his  &mous  elixir  of  life,  which  will  restore  her  to  her  former 
beautiful  youth,  and  will  entirely  heal  and  restore  the  serene  Danish 
prince,  her  spouse,  and  make  him  sis  handsome  and  young  as  ever, 
likewise,  if  she  will  give  him  a  place  in  her  Tower  of  London,  he  will 
there  work  for  her  in  his  wondetful  art  of  alchemy,  turning  all  her  old 
copper,  pewter,  tin,  brass,  and  lead  into  the  purest  gold  and  silver. 
Thus,  another  Kaymond  LuUy  volunteered  to  be  master  of  the  Mint. 
It  happened  that  queen  Anne  had  put  her  affairs  of  that  depattmeut  in 
very  different  hands— even  in  those  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  was  then 
master  of  her  Mint.  No  indication  appears  that  queen  Anne  gave  any 
encouragement  to  this  earlier  Cagliostro  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
is  said  that  there  are  no  archives  of  any  sovereign  in  the  world  but  what 
contain  similar  temptations  and  proposals.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  beset 
with  them  all  her  life,  and,  in  some  instances,  gave  heed  to  their 
wretched  delusions ;  queen  Mary  II.  consulted  vulgar  fortune-tellers, 
but  there  is  no  weakness  of  the  kind  at  present  discovered  of  queen 
Anne,  whose  name  is  not  any  way  connected  with  occult  practices,  or 
with  encouragement  given  to  the  writer  of  these  cilrious  letters  preserved 
in  the  State  Paper-office. 

The  queen  thought  her  husband  perfectly  recovered  on  her  return 
-^m  Bath.  Her  people  felicitated  her  on  her  hopes,  and  poured  in  con- 
gratulatory addresses  on  his  convalescence.  Prince  G^eorge  himself  knew 
better ;  and  when  the  queen  prepared  to  take  her  usual  excursion  to  the 
Octobc»r  sports  At  Newmarket,  he  entreated  her  not  to  leave  him,  with 
which  she  affectionately  complied.^  There  are  some  panegyrical  lines 
'  to  be  seen  in  the  print-room  At  the  British  Museum^  representing  queen 
Anne  and  her  Consort  in  the  same  engraving,  in  profile.  The  poetry  is 
fulsome,  like  most  of  that  stamp,  yet  the  conjugal  happiness  of  Anne  is 
well  expressed  in  the  first  lines : —  •  ' 

"The  only  married  queen  that  ne'er  knew  strife, 
dontrolling  monardut»  but  submlsslYe  wife ; 
Like  angels'  sighs  her  downy  passions  move, 
Tenderly  loving  and  attrtctlDg  lote. 
Of  every  grace  and  virtue  die's  possesi-^ 
Was  motiier,  wife,  and  queen,  and  all  the  best" 

The  tlnliap|)y  c^tieeii  was  assiduously  attending  on  her  dying  huBbond^ 

1  Inedited  Lansdown6  Itsa,  d25.  Ibt  79. 
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performing  all  the  offices  for  him  of  a  tender  and  patient  nurse,  when 
one  of  the  hateful  missives  of  the  duchess  of  Marlhorough  was  put  into 
her  hands.  It  was  in  her  usual  style  of  insult ;  no  mercy  of  common 
decency  or  respect  to  the  poor  queen^s  grief  was  shown,  but  her  intima- 
tion of  taking  advantage  of  her  high  court-offices,  and  intruding  her 
detestable  presence  at  the  bed  of  death,  was  prefaced  by  these  words, 
justly  termed  oflfensive  by  her  late  biographer :  *  **  Though  the  last  time 
I  had  the  honour  to  wait  upon  your  majesty,  your  usage  of  me  was  such 

AS  was  scarce  possible  for  me  to  imagine,  or  any  one  to  believe " 

The  queen  had  scarcely  read  these  lines,  when  the  insolent  writer  entered 
her  presence ;  for,  craftily  expecting  expulsion  from  the  sick-room  of  the 
prince,  she  had  brought  her  letter  herself,  and  taking  advantage  of  her 
privilege  as  mistress  of  the  robes,  she  boldly  followed  its  delivery,  and 
thrust  herself  into  the  presence,  before  Anne  could  order  her  to  be  ex- 
cluded. The  queen  received  her  coolly,  and  as  a  stranger.  The  duchess 
was,  in  consequence,  as  much  exasperated  as  if  she  had  deserved  a 
different  reception.  According  to  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness,  '*  the 
deportment  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  while  the  prince  was  actually 
dying,  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  queen,  then  in  the  height  of  her 
grief,  was  not  able  to  bear  it"  Agony  conquered  the  timidity  with 
which  this  overbearing  spirit  had  always  inspired  Anne ;  and  assuming 
the  mien  and  tone  of  sovereign  majesty,  she  said  to  the  duchess,  with 
marked  displeasure  in  her  countenance,  "  Withdraw  1"  '  For  once,  the 
queen  was  obeyed  by  her.  In  a  few  minutes  death  dealt  the  blow,  and 
made  Anne,  queen  of  Great  Britain,  a  widow,  after  a  happy  marriage  of 
twenty  years'  duration,  imruffled  by  a  dispute  and  uninterrupted  by  a  rival 
on  either  ^ide.  The  prince  died  at  Eensington-palaoe,  October  28, 
1706,  0.  8.  He  was  bom  at  Copenhagen,  February  29, 1653 ;  conse- 
quently, the  birthday  of  the  prince-consort  occurred  only  once  in  four 
years,  when  leap-year  brought  round  the  29th  of  February.'  On  those 
occasions,  his  loving  queen  kept  it  with  fourfold  splendour.  George  of 
Denmark  was  very  lofty  in  stature,  and  when  he  grew  corpulent  his 
appearance  was  gigantic. 

The  queen  sat  by  the  bed  of  death,  *^  weeping  and  clapping  her  hands 

together,*'  ^  or  wringing  them  in  the  unutterable  anguish  of  her  first 

.bereavement.     She  was  a  monarch,  and  etiquette,  whose  chains  are 

almost  as  inexorable  as  the  sterner  tyrant  that  had  just  bereaved  het  of 

>  Life  of  the  Dacbeas  of  Marlboroogh,  by  it  Is  evident  thnt  she  had  met  with  some  re 

Mrs.  Thomson.  buke  of  a  more  decided  nature  than  utxok 

*  Sootf  8  Swift.    Memoirs  on  the  Change  of  from  the  queen, 

the  Queen's  Ministry.    Informed  by  Abigail  *  Swift's  JonmaL    "Tliis  is  leap-year  and 

Masham,who  Is,  as  a  witness,  as  much  de-  leap-day;"  likewise  writes  the  deaD,**prinoe 

■erving  credit  as  any'  other  contemporary.  George's  birthday." 

The  fact  is- confirmed  by  the  extra  malignity  '      *  Kuch  are  the  words  of  the  docbesB  of 

^  which  the  duchess  inftises  into  her  narrative  Marlborough, 
of  the  death  of  the  prince-consort,  from  which 
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Ghe  husband  of  her  youth,  required  that  the  mistress  of  the  rohes  should 
lead  her  from  the  chamber.  The  duchess  of  Marlborough  had  not  de- 
pai-ted  when  the  queen  bade  her  withdraw — she  had  only  retired  into 
the  background :  she  saw  the  prince  die.  When  it  was  needful  for  her  ^ 
to  act  a  decided  part,  she  noticed  that  the  prince's  servants  were  crowding 
round  his  body,  which  prevented  her  from  approaching  to  perform  her 
official  duty ;  upon  which  she  went  up  to  lady  Burlington,  and  desired  i 
her  to  give  her  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  queen.  Lady  Burling  ^ 
ton  did  so  readily,  and  every  one  went  out  with  her ;  the  queen  and  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough  were  left  alone  with  the  corpse  of  the  prince. 
The  duchess  knelt  down  by  the  queen,  and  began  to  ofifer  consolation. 
Her  majesty  heeded  her  not,  "  but  swayed  herself  backward  and  forward, 
clasping  her  hands  together,  with  other  marks  of  passion."  When  the 
duchess  had  exhausted  her  consolatio^s,  she  continued  kneeling  in  silence 
by  her  royal  mistress.  After  some  tin^e  the  duchess  asked  the  queen, 
**  U  her  majesty  would  not  please  to  go  to  St,  James'srpalace  ?'*-^*^  I 
will  stay  here,"  replied  the  queen.  '^  That  is  impossible,'*  said  the  duchess ; 
**  what  can  you  do  in  such  a  dismal  place?"  ^ 

*^  I  made  use  of  all  the  arguments,"  pursues  the  duchess  of  Marl* 
borough,  **  common  on  that  head,  but  all  in  vain ;  the  queen  persisted 
'  she  would  stay  at  Kensington.'  Upon  which  I  fancied  that  her  chief 
difficulty  in  removing  was,  for  fear  she  should  not  have  so  much  of  Mrs. 
Masham's  company  as  she  desired,  if  she  removed  from  thence."  ^  Who 
but  this  person,  at  such  »  time  and  place,  with  the  dead  body  of  the 
queen's  husband  stretched  before  them,  could  have  had  a  recurrence  of 
her  paltry  jealousies,  or  attributed  such  reasons  to  the  bereaved  widow  ? 
The  duchess  then  resumed  her  strain  of  consolation^  in  a  manner  and 
phraseology  peculiar  to  herself:  ''I  said,  'Nobody  in  the  world  ever 
continued  in  a  place  where  a  dead  husband  lay ;  and  where  could  she  be 
but  within  a  room  or  two  of  that  dismal  body  9  but  if  she  were  at  St. 
James's,  she  need  not  see  anybody  th^t  was  uueasy  to  her,  and  she 
might  see  any  person  that  was  a  comfort  to  her  as  well  there  as  any- 
where else.'  I  could  see  by  her  fierce  that  she  had  satisfaction  in  that, 
and  so  I  went  on  saying,  she  might  go  away  privately  in  my  coach,  with 
the  curtains  down,  ^d  see  nobody ;  and  tht^t  if  she  would  give  me  leave, 
I  would  tell  Mr.  Lowman  to  m$ike  the  company  go  away,  that  she  might 
go  to  the  coach  easily.  Upon  which  she  consented  to  go :  I  led  her  to 
her  Qloset  in  Kensington-palace.  When  she  left  the  prince's  corpse, 
she  expressed  some  pamon^  meaning,  that  the  queen  gave  way  to 
paroxysms  of  grief. 

The  queen  required  to  be  left  in  her  own  closet,  to  commune  with  her 
own  spirit  on  her  bereavement.  Her  majesty,  taking  off  her  watch,  said 
to  the  duchess  of  Marlborough^  <<  Pon't  come  in  to  me  before  the  hand 

1  Mvata  Oorrespoodenoe  of  the  Dnobess  of  Marlborou»li.  >  IMd. 
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i)t*  luy  watch  comes  to  this  place."  The  duchess  took  the  watch,  and 
the  queen  added,  **  Send  to  Masham,  to  come  to  me  before  I  go."  If 
the  duchess  had  had  previously  the  slightest  feeling  for  the  queen> 
this  order  turned  it  all  to  gall  and  bitterness,  although  the  wish  to  see 
and  give  commands  to  one  who  had  been  her  chief  attendant  during 
her  long  vigils  by  her  suffering  husband  was  vety  natural.  The  durhess 
of  Marlborough  from  that  moment  continues  her  narrative  with  un- 
sparing malignity ;  she  says,  withal,  commenting  upon  the  royal  oilier, 
*'  I  thought  it  very  shocking ;  but  at  that  time  resolved  not  to  say 
the  least  wry  word  to  displease  her,  and  therefore  answered  that  *I 
would,*  and  went  out  of  the  queen's  closet  with  her  watch  in  my 
hand.*'  Thus  the  duchess  did  not,  as  usual,  both  defy  and  disobey  the 
queen ;  but,  out  of  consideration  fbr  her  majesty's  state,  was  contented 
with  disobedience  only.  "  I  gave,"  she  continues,  "  Mr.  Lowman  * 
the  necessary  orders;  but  as  I  was  sitting  at  the  window,  watching 
the  minute  when  to  go  to  the  queen's  closet,  I  thought  it  so  disagree- 
able for  me  to  send  for  ^rs.  MaSham  to  go  to  the  queen  before  all  ' 
that  company,  that  I  resolved  to  avoid  that.  When  the  time  came, 
I  went  into  the  closet,  and  told  the  queen  '  I  had  not  sent  for  Mrs. 
Masham,  for  I  thought  it  would  make  a  disagreeable  noise,  when 
there  were  bishops  and  ladies  of  the  bedchamber  waiting  without  that 
her  majesty  did  not  care  to  see ;  and  that  she  [the  queen]  might  send 
for  Masham  herself  to  come  to  St.  James's  at  what  time  she  pleased.' 
To  this  she  [the  queen]  consented."'  The  royal  widow  in  the  first 
anguish  of  her  grief,  did  not  trouble  herself  to  question  who  was  most 
likely  to  make  a  ^  disagreeable  noise ;"  but  it  was  not  probable  that 
either  the  bishops  or  ladies  would  have  done  so  because  her  majesty 
merely  required  the  personal  attendance  of  her  bedchamber-woman 
before  she  went  into  the  open  air  to  the  carriage. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  jealous  duchess  to  take  utter  possession  of  the 
queen  in  her  solitary  state.  Well  she  knew  it  would  run  through  the 
town  that  she  had  carried  ofif  the  royal  widow  in  her  own  carriage.  For 
this  great  end,  the  duchess  had  swallowed  her  present  rage  at  the  queen's 
rebuke  just  before  the  princie  expired,  and  clung  to  all  the  privileges  of 
her  places  with  patience  and  pertinacity  ;  yet  she  did  not  succeed  quite 
so  thoroughly  as  her  bold  and  clever  diplomacy  deserved.  The  queen 
called  "  for  her  hoods,"  •  and  Mrs.  Mary  Hill,  the  sister  of  Abigail 
Masham,  fulfilled  the  duties  of  her  office  by  putting  on  the  queen's 
carriage-costume.  As  she  did  it,  the  duchess  saw  the  queen  whisper  to 
her,  and  supected  that  it  was  a  kind  message  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Masham, 
**  who,"  adds  her  grace,  "  had  not  appeared  before  me  at  Eensiugton ; 
but  upon  the  alarm  of  the  queen  going  with  me  to  St.  James's-palace, 

1  Tx)wmnn  was  housekeeper  at  Kensington. 
>  rjorrespoudeuce  uf  liie  Duelled^  uf  Marlburuugb.  *  ibid. 
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she  came  into  the  gallery  [at  Kensington-palace]  with  one  of  lier  allies, 
the  Scotch  doctor  Arbuthnot,  to  see  her  majesty  pass.**  *  The  queen 
was,  as  of  old,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  as  she 
took  her  way  through  her  household  in  Kensington-palace  gallery,  her 
servants  lining  each  side  of  it.  "  Notwithstanding  the  queen's  affection 
for  the  prince,"  observes  the  duchess,  her  venom  warming  as  her  tale 
proceeded,  "  at  the  sight  of  that  charming  lady,  as  her  arm  was  on 
mine,  I  found  she  had  strength  lib  bend  down  towards  Mrs.  Masham 
like  a  sail,  for  in  passing,  she  went  some  steps  nearer  to  her  than  was 
necessary.  And  when  that  cruel  touch  was  over,  of  going  by  her  with 
me,  she  [the  queen]  turned  about  in  a  little  passage  room,  and  gav€ 
orders  about  her  dogs  and  a  strong  box.  When  we  came  to  my  coach, 
she  [the  qtfeen]  had  a  very  extraordinary  thought,  as  it  appeared  to  me : 
she  desired  me  "  to  send  to  my  lord  treasurer  [Godolphin],  and  to  beg 
him  to  take  care  and  examine  whether  there  was  room  in  some  vault  ^ 
to  bury  the  prince  at  Westminster,  and  to  leave  room  for  her  too.'  I 
suppose  it  was  where  her  family,  kings  and  queens,  had  been  laid." 
What  lack  of  affection  was  there  here  ?  even  if  the  thoughts  of  the 
bereaved  wife  were  employed  in  cares,  however  useless,  regarding  his 
rraiains  in  death,  whose  comforts  she  had  just  been  sedulously  watching 
over  while  life  lasted,  not  even  leaving  him  in  the  "last  struggle,  and 
scarcely  prevailed  on  to 'quit  his  breathless  clay  when  all  was  over?  Was 
it  any  proof  of  coldness  in  the  queen  that  thoughts  should  occupy  her 
mind  of  the  time  when  she  who  must  die  childless  and  friendless  should 
be  placeoL  by  his  side  ?  It  was  natural  enough  for  the  poor  queen  to 
whisper  to  herself,  "  Who  will  take  heed  for  me,  when  I  am  dead,  that 
I  am  placed  by  him  ?*' 

"  When  we  arrived  at  St.  James's,**  continued  the  duchess,*  "  I  carried 
her  very  privately  through  my  lodgings  to  her  green  closet,  and  gave . 
her  a  cup  of  broli.  Afterwards  she  eat  a  very  good  dinner.  At  night, 
I  found  her  at  table  again,  where  she  had  been  eating,  and  Mrs.  Masham 
close  by  her.  Mrs.  Masham  went  out  of  the  room  as  soon  as  I  came  in, 
not  in  the  humble  manner  she  had  sometimes  affected  as  bedchamber 
woman,  but  with  an  air  of  insolence  and  anger.  I  attended  the  queen 
upon  this  afiOiction  with  all  the  care  that  was  possible,  to  please  her, 
and  never  named  Mrs.  Masham  to  her.  She  (the  queen)  would  make 
me  sit  down,  as  she  had  done  formerly,  and  make  some  little  show  of 
kindness  at  night,  when  I  took  my  leave ;  but  she  would  never  speak 
to  me  freely  of  anything,  and  I  found  I  could  gain  no  ground." 

There  is  great  trouble  taken  by  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  as  she 

'  CorrespondeDce  of  the  Duchess  of  MarlbO'  mark,  and  qaeen  Aone  were  subsequently 

rough.  buried. 

*  The  royal  vault  of  the  Stuarts,  on  one  side  '  Private  Correspondence  of  the  Duchees  of 

of  Henry  VU.'h  chapel,  made  by  Charles  II. ;  Mariborough. 
where  Mary  II.,  William  Iil.,GeorKP  of  Den- 
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pursues  her  oarrative  of  the  royal  conduct  in  the  early  days  of  widow- 
hood, to  force  inferences  that  the  queen  regarded  the  memory  of  h« 
husband  with  indifference.    Nothing,  however,  bears  out  her  assertion, 
excepting  the  cup  of  broth  and  the  good  dinner ;  but  then  she  does  not 
tell  how  long  her  majesty  had  been  watching  and  fasting  before  the 
prince  expired.    She  again  recurs  to  her  grand  proof  of  the  queen's 
hard-heartedness,  which  was  the  care  her  majesty  took  lest  the  body  of 
her  departed  consort  should  be  shook  or  discomposed  in  removal 
"Before  the  prince  was  buried,**  continues  the  duchess,  "the  queen 
passed  a  good  deal  of  time  looking  into  precedents,  that  she  might  order 
how  it  was  to  be  performed,  which  I  thought  unusual,  and  not  very 
decent    But  she  naturally  loved  all  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  remem- 
bered more  of  them  than  I  could  ever  do ;  but  she  had  bits  of  great 
tenderness  for  the  prince.     I  remember  she  wrote  me  a  little  note,  at 
which  I  could  not  help  smiltngy  *  that  I  should  send  to  my  lord  treasurer 
(Godolphin),  to  take  care  that  some  door  might  be  taken  down  at  the 
removing  of  the  dear  prince's  body  to  Westminster,  for  fear  the  body  of 
the  dear  prince  should  be  shook  as  he  was  carried  out  of  some  room  ;* 
though  she  had  gone  long  jumbling  journeys  with  him  to  Bath,  when 
he    must    feel   it  when  he  was   gasping  for  breath.'**     There  was 
nothing  in  the  queen's  note,  as  thus  quoted,  which  could  irresistibly 
provoke  a  grin — at  least  on  any  human  countenance.    It  was  likewise 
natural  enough  that  the  royal  lady,  who  had  shared  these  jumbling 
journeys  with  her  husband,  caring  for  him,  and  tending  him  while 
gasping  for  breath,  should  take  the  fond  heed  her  enemy  laughed  at, 
lest  the  "  body  of  the  dear  prince  should  be  shook  or  disturbed."    The 
enemy  winds  up  her  climax  of  malignity  by  saying,  "  I  did  see  the  tears 
in  the  queen's  eyes  two  or  three  times  after  his  death,  and  I  believe  she 
fancied  she  loved  him.    She  was  certainly  more  concerned  for  him  than 
she  was  for  Gloucester's  death ;  but  her  nature  was  very  hard,  and  she 
was  not  apt  to  cry,"' 

The  interment  of  the  body  of  the  queen's  consort  took  place  November 
13  :  it  had  rested  in  state  at  Kensington  since  his  demise  until  November 
11,  when  it  was  conveyed  to  the  Painted-chamber,  Westminster,  and 
lay  in  state  one  day  before  burial.  The  funeral  was  splendid,^  it  was 
attended  by  all  the  ministers  and  great  officers  of  state,  and  yet  it  is 
quoted  as  private — which  means,  that  it  was  performed  in  the  even- 
ing or  night  by,  torch-light.  A  general  mourning  and  closing  of  aU 
theatres  followed  the  death  of  the  prince  of  Denmark.  The  queen, 
absorbed  in  her  grief,  could  not  open  her  new  parliament.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  commission :  addresses  of  condolence  to  the 
queen  were  voted  by  both  houses  of  parliament.* 

Private  Correspondence  of  the  Dnchfw  of  Marlboroogb,  voL  i.  p.  416.    «  IbM ,  vol.  il.  p.  114 

*  Vie  de  la  Reine  Aune.  «  Ibid. 
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The  royal  widow  chose  to  sit  in  the  closet  that  had  been  pripce 
George's,  which  led  by  a  door  into  the  waiting-room  that  was  between 
the  queen's  dressing-room  and  the  prince's  bedchamber  at  St.  James's  ; 
and  another  door,  that  opened  upon  his  back-stairs,  went  down  to  Mrs. 
Ifasham's  lodgings.    **  After  the  prince  was  dead,"  writes  the  duchess, 
**  nobody  having  occasion  to  go  that  wa^,  Mrs.  Masham  could  go  to  the 
queen  without  being  seen,  for  the  queen  went  to  his  rooms  as  if  she  went 
to  prayers,  or  to  read  alone.    Before  I  saw  the  use  she  made  of  them,  I 
wondered  why  she  chose  to  sit  in  them,  which  she  had  never  done  before, 
belonging  as  they  did  to  the  prince.    When  the  prince  was  living,  the 
queen  used  to  sit  in  her  dressing-room,  or  in  one  of  her  other  closets,  which 
were  both  pretty-— one  looking  into  the  garden  and  park,  and  the  other 
into  the  second  court  (of  St.  James's-palace),  furnished  agreeably  with 
pictures  and  a  couch ;  but  the  prince's  closets  were  far  from  agreeable, 
one  being  full  of  his  tools  which  he  worked  with,"  for  prince  George 
amused  himself  with  carpentering.  ^     The  fierce  duchess,  after  hunt- 
ing the  royal  widow  into  her  deceased  husband's  work-closet,  made  it 
out  a  crime  that  she  should  sit  surrounded  by  his  tools,  declaring  that 
a  widow,  by  whom  real  grief  was  felt,  could  not  bear  to  behold  aught 
that  belonged  to  a  lost  husband.    It  was  probably  in  this  very  apart- 
ment that  the  queen  had  consulted  with  her  husband,  when  trouble  or 
danger  menaced  her,  and  she  clung  to  the  place. 

"  llie  queen,  as  a  widow,  was  so  oppressed  with  fears,  and  so  over- 
whelmed with  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  deceased  consort,  that  she  could 
scarcely  endure  the  light,  though  the  two  houses  b^ged  that  she  would 
not  indulge  her  just  sorrow  so  much  as  to  decline  the  thoughts  of  a 
second  marriage,  in  which  they  professed  that  all  Metr  hopes  of  happiness 
did  consist.  But  the  queen  continued  a  mourner  for  her  late  husband, 
and  seemed  incapable  of  consolation.  The  queen's  widowhood  had  only 
lasted  three  months,  when,  at  the  commencement  of  1709,  her  faithful 
houses  of  parliament  sent  formal  addresses  importuning  her  to  marry 
again.  Her  majesty's  answer  was  neither  devoid  of  regal  nor  feminine 
dignity.  "  I  have,"  replied  the  royal  widow,  "  taken  sedulous  care  for 
the  Protestant  succession — a  proof  of  my  hearty  concern  for  the  happiness 
of  the  nation ;  but  the  subject  of  the  addresses  is  of  that  nature  that  I 
am  persuaded  that  a  more  particular  answer  is  not  expected." 

The  poor  queen  was  not  permitted  to  rest  in  peace  during  the  twelve- 
months which  she  had  devoted  to  bewail  in  retirement  the  loss  of  her  be- 
loved consort.  The  cannons  of  the  dearly  bought  victory  of  Malplaquet, 
won  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  broke  her  repose,  and  forced  her  again 
to  enter  public  life.  She  was  obliged  to  make  another  solemn  procession  o« 
thanksgiving  to  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  but  with  her  eyes  red  with  weeping 
and  her  heart  appalled  at  the  carnage  of  twenty  thousand  of  her  subjocts,* 
>  Private  Oorrespondenoe  of  the  Dacbess  of  MarlboroQgb. 
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who  lay  stiff  and  stark  in  the  trenches  of  that  fatal  Flemish  town.  The 
queen's  broken  spirit  certainly  emboldened  the  duke  of  Marlborough  to 
make  a  proposition  little  consistent  with  the  English  constitution.  On 
his  return  from  the  campaign  of  Malplaquet,  he  very  coolly  demanded 
of  the  queen,  "  her  patent  to  make  him  captain-general  for  life/*  intimat* 
ing  "  that  the  war  would  last  not  only  the  duration  of  their  lives,  but 
probably  for  ever.**  Some  preliminaries  of  peace  had,  for  the  first  time, 
beei;  discussed  that  summer ;  the  queen  had  thus  been  encouraged  to 
hope  a  little  in  the  possibility  of  seeing,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
an  end  of  that  murderous  war,  the  details  of  which  filled  her  with  horror. 
To  her,  every  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded  was  a  personal  reproach ; 
her  desire  had  become  ardent  to  put  an  end  to  such  slaughter,  and  here 
was  a  man,  who,  in  his  drawling,  condoling  voice,  was  very  quietly 
proposing  war  for  ever,  and  himself  at  the  head  of  it!  The  queen 
dismissed  the  question,  by  telling  him,  ''  that  she  would  take  time  to 
consider  of  it.'*  Instead  of  going  with  an  outcry  and  complaint  to  the 
rest  of  the  Marlborough  clique,  blaming  the  wickedness  and  selfishness 
of  such  a  proposal,  she  very  naively  propounded  a  question  to  the  keeper 
of  her  conscience,  lord-chancellor  Cowper,  as  one  of  her  ministry  who 
was  not  a  member  of  the  family  junta.  *'  In  what  words,**  asked  queen 
Anne,  '*  would  you  draw  a  commission,  which  is  to  render  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  captain-general  of  my  armies  for  his  life  ?**  Lord  Cowper 
started  with  astonishment.  No  doubt,  visions  df  the  turbulence  of 
Praetorian  guards,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  military  dictators  of  Rome^ 
flitted  before  his  classic  memory :  he  believed  that  the  queen,  in  perfect 
ignorance  of  what  she  had  promised,  was  about  to  yield  the  constitution 
of  England  into  the  hands  of  a  military  dictator.  He  expressed  his 
opinion  forthwith  most  warmly  against  drawing  any  such  commission. 
The  queen,  with  no  little  tact,  l^e  him  **  talk  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
about  it.**  Lord  Cowper  accordingly  went  to  the  great  man,  and  after 
relating  the  proposal  of  the  queen,  told  him,  honestly,  "  he  would  never 
put  the  great  seal  of  England  to  any  such  commission.**  *  The  division 
in  their  own  party  caused  Marlborough  to  withdraw  this  extraordinary 
manifestation  of  ambition ;  he  had  gone  too  far  even  for  his  own  col- 
leagues, and,  in  consequence,  many  pious  aspirations  for  a  good  peace 
afterwards  adorn  the  epistles  of  the  godly  general,  and  even  those 
of  his  ungodly  spouse. 

The  resistance  of  the  queen  to  rendering  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
military  ruler  of  England  for  life,  was,  in  a  very  short  time,  traced  to  the 
agency  of  Harley ;  and  it  was  discovered,  withal,  that  his  cousin  Mrs. 
Masliam,  introduced  the  secret  council  to  the  royal  presence.    It  may  be 

1  Swirt'd  Memoirs  on  Change  of  the  Queen's  presents  a  long  hlatns  at  this  Important  jnne> 

Ministry.— Scott's  Swift.    Coxe,  in  his  Life  of  ture,  but  in  its  continuation  he  alludes  to 

Marlborough,  fcdly  confirms  the  facts  of  this  these  circumstances.     Some  MSw  paper?  of 

Incident.     The  MS.  diary  of  lord  Cowper  Hume  confirm  them. 
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supposed  that  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  when  she  discovered  the 
proceedings  of  the  adverse  party,  gave  way  to  torrents  of  loquacious  rage, 
of  which  Abigail  was  the  theme.  Among  other  sayings,  she  reported 
that  the  new  favourite  had  been  heard  to  boast,  **  that  she  could  make 
the  queen  stand  on  her  head,  if  she  c5hose  to  n?quire  it ;"  * — a  trope  and 
f  gure  more  in  unison  with  the  duchess's  own  style  of  audacity,  it  must 
be  owned,  than  with  the  sayings  of  her  cautious  kinswoman. 

The  queen  signified  to  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  as  mistress  of  the 
robes,  that  she  should  lay  aside  her  mourning  for  her  deceased  consort 
at  the  ensuing  Christmas  festival ;  her  majesty  had  worn  black-and-white 
as  mourning  for  prince  George,  with  a  mixture  of  purple.  Her  precedent 
was  taken  from  the  mourning  Mary  queen  of  Scots  wore  for  Damley,  which 
was  exactly  in  point.'  Of  course,  the  preparations  for  the  renewal  of  royal 
splendour  previously  occasioned  personal  intercourse  between  the  queen 
and  her  officials  of  the  stole  and  the  robes.  That  intercourse  was  soon 
marked  by  decided  hostility.  The  battle  began  with  skirmishing  concern- 
ing vacant  lodgings  and  chambermaids'  situations,  but  soon  soared  to  the 
usual  high  political  controversy.  The  belligerent  parties  appear  to  have 
resided,  while  the  paper-war  laged^the  queen  at  Windsor-castle— and  the 
angry  duchess  at  the  ranger's  lodge,  and  occasionally  at  St.  Albans.  The 
following  is  the  severest  letter  the  queen  ever  ventured  to  address  to  her 
tyrant.  It  was  an  answer  to  a  fierce  epistle  written  by  the  duchess,  in 
anticipation  that  Mrs.  Masham  meant  to  give  away  some  menial  situa- 
tion in  the  palace  which  was  in  her  gift :— 

Queen  Anne  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 

**  Windsor,  Thursday  noon,  October,*  1709. 
"  I  had  written  so  long  a  letter  to  you  yesterday  (which  I  desired  lord 
treasurer  [Godolphin]  to  send)  when  I  received  yours,  that  I  could  not 
then  write  more,  or  I  should  not  have  been  so  long  answering  it.  You 
need  not  have  been  in  such  haste,  for  Eainsford^  is  pretty  well  again, 
and  I  hope  will  live  a  great  while.  If  she  should  die,  I  will  then  turn 
my  thoughts  to  consider  who  I  know  that  I  could  like  in  that  place, 
being  a  post  that,  next  to  my  bedchamber  woman,  is  the  nearest  to  my 
person  of  any  of  my  servants  :  and  I  believe  nobody — nay,  even  your- 
self, if  you  would  judge  impartially,  could  think  it  unreasonable  that  I 
should  take  one  in  a  place  so  near  my  person  that  were  agreeable  to  me. 
I  know  this  place  is  reckoned  under  your  office,  but  there  is  no  office 
whatsoever  that  has  the  entire  disposal  of  anything  under  them,  but  I 
may  put  in  any  one  I  please  when  I  have  a  mind  to  it.  And  now  you 
mention  the  duke  of  Somerset  again,  I  cannot  help  on  this  occasion 

^  Coxe  MSS.  Tol.  xlr.  foi  83,  Brit.  Moa.  *  The  penon  In  the  menial  office, 'whose  es* 

*  Pegge'B  Anecdotes  of  Olden  Time.  pected  demise  had  caused  the  dnchess  to  maka 

'  MS.  letter  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  an  attack  on  the  queen. 
to  Hs,  Hutchiiison ;  Ooxe  MSS.,  Brit  Museum. 
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saying,  that  wheneyer  he  reoommends  anybody  to  me,  he  never  says  *  it 
is  his  right,'  but  he  submits  to  my  determination/ 

This  submission  was  from  a  prince  of  the  blood — ^the  *'  proud  duke  of 
Somerset,*  and  very  d^ierously  is  the  arrogftnt  parifenue  reminded  by 
the  queen,  that  she  had  laHelly  interfered  with  some  appointments  per* 
taining  to  the  office  of  this  yery  duke,  that  of  master  of  the  horse : — 

"  I  haye  not  yet  s#  perfect  an  account  of  Somerset^hoUse  as  I  would 
haye,  which  is  the  reason  I  haye  not  said  anything  concerning  poor  Mrs, 
Howe ;  but  I  shall  be  able^  in  a  few  days,  to  let  you  know  what  lodgings 
she  can  haye.  I  am  ashamed  to  send  you  such  a  blottish  scrawl ;  but 
it  is  so  late,  that  I  cannot  stay  to  write  it  oyer  again." 

Mrs.  Masham  had  evidently  assisted  the  qUeen  in  the  compositioti,  for 
the  construction  is  Clear  and  terse,  bearing  powerfully  on  all  the  writer 
wishes  to  convey :  the  duchess,  when  she  had  recovered  her  first  oonster- 
nation  at  the  tone  of  command  assumed  in  the  royal  missive,  perceived 
it.  After  due  cc^tation,  her  grace's  state  of  wrath  became  of  the  re- 
quisite height  of  temperature  to  impel  an  inbreak  on  the  royal  sedusion 
at  Windsor-castle.  When  there,  she  made  a  general  survey  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  every  department  of  "  her  office,"  in  order  to  furnish  her- 
self with  a  sufficient  case  of  grievances :  this  done,  she  swooped  down 
on  offending  majesty,  breathing  yengeance  for  a  very  small  infraction 
on  '*  her  rights  I " — **  All  the  storm  was  raised,"  according  to  Mrs.  Danven, 
(when  describing  the  furious  scene  which  she  witnessed,  as  that  day  she 
was  lady  in  waiting)^  "merely  because  the  queen  allowed  a  bottle  of 
wine  every  day  to  Mrs.  Abrahal,  a  sick  servant  in  her  laundiy,  without 
having  previously  asked  leave  of  the  duchess." 

On  the  very  slight  ground  of  ostensible  dispute  that  her  majesty's 
diarity  to  Mrs.  Abrahal  afforded,  the  queen  received  a  more  than  usual 
share  of  the  duchess's  objurgations,  the  tone  of  which  was  so  loud  and 
shrill,  that  the  footmen  at  the  bottom  of  the  back-stairs  could  hear  the 
whole  of  her  harangue.  The  queen  rose  to  quit  the  room,  but  the 
dticheSS  ilitercepted  her,  and,  rushing  between  majesty  and  the  only 
means  of  egress,  set  her  back  to  the  door,  and  informed  her  royal  mis- 
tress ''  that  she  should  hear  her  out,  for  that  was  the  least  favour  she 
could  do  her  for  having  set  the  crown  on  her  head  and  kept  it  there." 
Her  grace  was  then  pleased  to  rage  for  one  hotir,  before  any  symptoms 
were  apparent  to  the  queen  of  the  hurricane  lulling.  At  last  the 
finale  was.  she  did  not  Care  if  she  neyer  saw  her  majesty  again."  The 
qUeen  replied  calmly,  **  that  she  thought,  indeed,  the  seldomer  the  better." 
Upon  which  the  duchess  flounced  out  of  the  royal  presence.^  Then  flying 
to  lord  Gk)dolphin,  she  found  that  the  queen  had  sent  an  order  to  raiss 
Mrs.  Abrahal's  salary.    "  He  had  delayed  executing  it  till  he  had  repre- 

>  To  lord  DartmonUi,  th6  qaeen's  lord     land.     Dartmouth  Nbtea  to  Boniet^  Owf 
pritry-ieal,  after  tbe  dianiiiBft]  of  lord  Sunder-     Time. 
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sented  to  her  majesty  the  unfitness  of  such  a  proceeding ;  but  she  poisitively 
commanded  him  to  sign  the  order."  Majesty  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  Eng- 
land in  1809,  when  a  queen-regnant  could  not  order  a  small  benefaction 
from  her  private  purse  to  a  dick  washerwoman,  without  receiving  lectures 
from  a  prime-minister. 

The  duchess  finished  her  attack  by  writing  a  letter  to  the  queeii^  the 
absurdity  of  which  even  surpassed  its  insolence.  One  of  the  eatliest 
romance  writers  in  England  had  founded  her  story  in  the  era  of  the  Greek 
empire,  with  fictitious  heroes  and  heroines,  wherein  the  Marlboroughs 
claimed  the  bad  characters  as  their  own,  and  lord  Somers' ;  and  declaring 
the  good  were  meant  to  portray  queen  Anne,  Abigail^  and  Harley ;  the 
dachess  finished  her  epistle  by  insulting  the  queen  on  this  performance, 
and  giving  a  gratuitous  review  of  the  book,  copying  extracts  in  praise 
of  Mrs.  Masham.  The  queen  who  never  looked  into  a  volume  if  she 
could  avoid  %  was  thus  forced  to  read  them.  To  finish  her  folly,  this 
spoiled  favourite  of  fortune  made  her  husband  ptosecute  Mrs.  Manley 
for  libel,  but  an  English  jury  nousuited  himj  with  contempt.  * 

The  duchess  of  Somerset  succeeded  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  in 
the  queen's  favour,  and  subsequently  in  her  office  of  mistress  of  the  robes. 
She  had,  in  the  preceding  reign,  been  the  friend  of  Anne,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  her  disgrace  with  queen  Mary  II.,  had  assumed  the  character 
of  her  protectress.  Mrs.  Danvers,  who  had  been  one  of  the  ladies  of  the 
queen's  mother,  and  had  served  her  majesty  from  her  infancy,  told 
lord  Dartmouth,  **  that  she  could  not  wonder  at  the  favour  of  the  duchess 
of  Somerset,  whOj  like  the  queeuj  was  one  of  the  best-bred  ladies  in  the 
world ;  but  she  had  always  been  surprised  at  the  queen's  attachment  to 
the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  was  the  very  reverse  of  the  queen  in 
manners  and  disposition." 

In  the  second  year  of  the  whig  government,  the  queen  had  been  forced 
by  her  ministers  into  the  precedent  established  by  her  predecessors, 
William  and  Mary,  of  silencing  the  convocation  .^  The  grievances  con- 
nected with  this  measure  burst  into  the  popular  flame  which  attended 
the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverel,  one  of  the  orators  of  the  lower  house  of  con- 
vocation. Dr.  Sacheverel  sprang  from  an  old  Norman  family,  whose 
name  occurs  on  the  Battle-abbey  roll.  He  had  inherited  the  courage  and 
grandeur  of  person  that  generally  distinguish  the  lines  of  the  nohilea 
minores  in  England.  Like  most  of  those  of  old  county  families,  his 
name  is  found  among  the  partisans  of  both  roimdhead  and  cavaher ;  he 
has  been  reproached  for  the  misdeeds  of  both,  but  it  seems  that  his  father 
was  a  loyalist.  All  historians  concur  in  representing  Sacheverel  as  a 
person  of  the  meanest  capacity,  and  their  universal  chorus  has  been 
ochoed  by  their  fraternity  since.    It  is  not  a  common  case  to  find  paucity 

^  Dartmouth  Notes  to  Burnet's  Own  Time,     the  causes  of  the  animositj  between  the  two 
*  Somervllle,  Reign  of  Anne,  p.  124,  for     houses  of  convocation  than  the  surtece  pie- 
tbe  hct,    SomervilXe  has  not  gone  deeper  into     sented. 
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of  ability  in  any  individual  who  has  started  from  private  life  as  a  leader. 
Question  principles  and  motives,  if  it  so  please  the  objector,  abilities 
speak  for  themselves.  One  case  is  a  clear  one ;  Sacheverel  was  no  pen-' 
orator,  or  author,  but  he  possessed  the  mightier  gift  of  eloquence,  and  he 
did  with  his  hearers  whatsoever  he  chose.  He  preached  a  sermon  at  St. 
Paul's  cathedral,  of  all  days,  on  the  far-famed  fifth  of  November,  anno 
1709.  It  was  considered  the  bounden  duty  of  the  preacher  of  St.  PauVs 
to  celebrate  the  two  deliverances  from  popery — one  from  "  gunpowder 
treason  and  plot;*  the  other,  the  landing  of  William  of  Orange,  which 
had  occurred  on  that  anniversary,  1688.  Likewise,  a  progressive  glance 
was  expected  to  be  thrown  on  "  queen  Bess's  day,"  as  the  17th  of  No- 
vember, queen  Elizabeth's  accession-day,  was  called  at  that  era. 

Sacheverel  celebrated  all  these  events  so  as  to  make  the  very  walls  of 
the  new  cathedral  ring.  When  he  mentioned  **  queen  Bess's  day,"  he 
told  all  the  evil  he  knew  of  Elizabeth,  and  none  of  the  good,  which  was 
not  fair.  He  said  little  of  the  fii*st  deliverance  from  popery,  but  a  great 
deal  regarding  the  last ;  and,  without  knowing  all  that  we  know,  by  half, 
of  their  treachery  and  corruption,  he  told  some  alarming  truths  of  the 
leaders  of  the  revolution :  lord  Grodolphin  he  especially  castigated  under 
the  name  of  Volpone.  His  sermon  lasted  three  hours — ^yet  no  one  among 
his  crowded  audience  was  tii«d,  and,  what  was  more  singular,  this  oration 
of  the  polemic-politic  class,  although  it  unsaid  and  contradicted  what  all 
other  polemic  politicians  had  said,  was  received  by  the  people  with 
intense  satisfaction.  Lord  Grodolphin,  against  whom  it  was  particularly  ' 
aimed,  flew  to  the  queen,  and,  in  an  agony  of  rage  and  passion,  claimed 
the  character  of  Volpone  as  his  own,  in  which  he  behaved  far  more  like 
a  goose  than  a  fox.  He  called  down  the  vengeance  of  the  crown  on  the 
daring  churchman,  and  told  the  queen,  that  in  the  contempt  with  which 
the  revolutionists  were  mentioned  her  majesty  shared :  then  her  angry 
treasurer  recalled  to  the  royal  memory  some  passages  which,  perhaps, 
Anne  was  doing  her  best  to  forget.  The  queen  had,  however,  been  men- 
tioned in  the  orator's  most  florid  terms  of  affectionate  admiration,  whidi 
had  their  due  eflect  with  all  his  hearers  who  could  not  draw  inferences. 

Dr.  Sacheverel  was  imprisoned,  and  had  to  prepare  for  impeachment  at 
the  ensuing  session  of  parliament.  The  consequences,  in  case  of  his 
condemnation,  were  those  to  which  death  seems  a  trifle — the  lash,  the 
pillory,  loss  of  ears,  imprisonment  for  life:  such  had  been  dealt  out 
to  several  Englishmen,  long  after  the  glorious  Revolution,* — ^not  for 
reviling  queen,  or  church,  but  for  libelling  any  of  the  members  of 
parliament.  A  clergyman  had  been  condemned  to  this  horrid  fate  the 
flrst  year  of  Anne's  reign,  for  having  published  a  pamphlet  on  some  of 


The  author  of  Koblnson  Crusoe  (Defoe) 
ln«i  hie  ears,  and  Btood  thrice  in  the  pillory, 
hi  this  rsign.  Edmund  Ctirll  likewise  loet, 
Hret  cue  ear,  then  the  other;  and  thirdlj, 


the  remnantB  of  them.  In  short,  it  w»s  not 
fashionable  for  political  authors  or  their  bock- 
sellers  to  possess  any  ears;  but  wigs  wcif 
mighty  conyenient. 
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the  duke  of  Marlborough's; deeds  ;  but  the  queeu,  on  due  consideration, 
pardoned  him — the  duchess  says  "  at  her  intercession ;"  if  so,  the  duchess 
took  the  wisest  part.  Directly  the  queen  consented  to  the  incarceration 
of  the  champion  of  high  cliurch,  all  London  rose  en  masse  against  the 
Godolpbin  administration.  Vast  mobs  paraded  the  streets — intimations 
haying  been  given  them  that  the  heart  of  the  queen  yearned  towards  the 
church  of  England,  as  she  had  received  it  in  her  youth.  The  spceets  and 
courts  round  St.  James*s  rang  with  the  cries  of  "God  save  the  queen 
and  Dr.  Sacheverel!" — "Queen  and  high  church!"  The  queen,  and 
every  one  inclined  to  peace,  blamed  lord  Godolphin  for  his  hasty  petu- 
lance in  taking  upon  himself  the  cognomen  of  Volpone.  Dr.  Sacheverel's 
sermon  was  published — certainly  not  as  it  was  spoken,  for  the  printed 
copy  is  an  involved,  double-minded  composition,  remarkable  for  nothing 
but  dulness.  People  began  to  look  at  one  another,  and  wonder  what 
lord  Godolphin  could  mean.  The  literati  greatly  despised  the  style  and 
want  of  power :  but  those  who  had  heard  the  words  of  fire  Which  still 
tingled  in  their  ears,  did  not  abate  one  jot  of  their  enthusiasm  for  the 
orator. 

In  the  midst  of  these  stormy  preludes  for  political  contest,  qu^n 
Anne  emerged  from  the  seAusion  of  her  widowhood  to  the  public 
exercise  q^  her  regal  functions,  by  opening  her  parliament  in  person, 
which  she  did  in  great  state,  November  16, 1709.  Maynwaring,  the 
satellite  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  thus  describes  the  royal  manner 
on  this  occasion :  "  The  queen's  speech  was  very  well  recited,  but  it  was 
observed  that  she  spoke  in  a  much  fainter  voice  than  she  used  to  have, 
and  her  manner  was  more  careless  and  less  moving  than  it  has  been  on 
other  occasions."  Perhaps  the  queen's  heart  fainted  within  her  ^t  the 
necessity  of  obeying  the  orders  of  her  ministry,  by  announcing  the  utter 
failure  of  the  negotiations  for  the  pacification  of  Eilrope,  on  which  her 
wishes  were  ever  fixed.  As  a  strong  counter-party  to  the  united  Marl- 
borough and  Somers'  branches  of  the  whig  ministry  was  now  organized 
in  the  queen's  behalf,  her  majesty  did  not  fail  to  pay  court  to  those 
powerful  nobles  whose  private  inclinations  she  thought  might  lead  them 
to  support  the  remnant  of  the  regal  power.  The  ducal  magnates  of 
Somerset  and  Devonshire  were  among  these.  Her  majesty  addressed  a 
holograph  note  to  the  young  duke  of  Devonshire,  as  a  mark  of  h^r 
confidence  and  private  friendship:  it  is  endorsed  as  being  received  in 
1709,  and,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  date  excepting  the  word  "  teusday,** 
it  may  probably  be  referred  to  the  epoch  when  all  England  was 
watching  the  result  of  the  impending  trial  of  Sacheverel.  There  is  the 
more  likelihood  in  this  surmise,  as  the  name  of  Nelson  (since  so  glorious 
in  war),  when  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  erudite  royal  billet,  was 
known  as  pertaining  to  an  author,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Anghcar 
church.     The  duchess  of  Devonshire,  mother  to  the  young  duke,  wm 
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a  lady  of  the  cavalier  hoaae  of  Ormonde,  and  sympathized  with  these 
prindplee. 

Lettkb  of  Queen  Anne.    (Holograph.) 

[SeefaC'SimtW] 

"teusday. 
**  I  wish  yon  conld  defer  saying  any  thing  to  my  1*  Grallwe^  thU  pad 
conaeming  M'  Nelson,^  hecatie  I  forgot  to  speake  to  1'  treamre  [Godolpfain] 
on  y*  [that]  subject  last  night,  and  have  not  now  time  to  ufritt  to  bixn. 
I  desire  when  you  have  Copy*  y«  [the]  enclosed  w*  your  own  hand,  yon 
would  bulii  it.  **  I  am,  your  very  offectioneH  freindy 

**  AirtB,  R." 

The  fais-simile  of  this  note'  presents  a  specimen  of  queen  Anne's 
genuine  mode  of  writing  t3efore  her  epistles  were  copied  out  fair  by  ber 
Confidante  for  the  time  being. 

(The  queen  and  the  dubhess  of  Marlborough  had  scarcely  spoken  since 
the  stormy  quarrels  which  had  raged  so  loiidly  at  Windsor-castle  in  the 
autumn,  and  the  irate  dame  felt  all  the  uncomfortable  sensations  of  one 
who  has  gone  too  far  for  her  purposes,  .^fter  some  cogitation  she  de- 
vised a  scheme  to  eS&ce  the  impression  her  violence  had  made  on  Anne's 
mind,  by  an  appeal  to  religious  feeling.  Accordingly  she  wrote  the 
queen  a  long  letter,  in  some  passages  extremely  insolent,  but  finishing 
with  a  schooling  lecture  on  the  necessity  Of  forgiveness  of  injuries 
before  communion.  She  sent  her  Common  Prdyer-book,  interlined,  and 
Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Dying,  with  the  leaves  marked  and  turned 
down,  by  which  her  majesty's  soul  was  to  profit  before  partaking  of 
the  sacied  rite.  The  absurdity  of  an  avowed  unbeliever  addressing 
exhortations  on  Christianity  and  Christian  observances  to  any  one, 
would  have  been  unaccountable  if  there  were  not  an  evident  end  in 
view.  It  is,  however,  an  instance  that  hypocrisy  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  those  who  profess  belief  in  religion.  All  the  fruit  gained  by  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough's  theological  studies  was,  that,  as  the  qneen 
passed  to  the  altar  of  St.  James's  chapel  to  communicate,  she  gave  her  a 
gracious  smile  and  nod ;  but  as  no  friendly  interview  succeeded,  the 
duchess  observed  *'  that  the  smile  and  nod  were  only  meant  for  bishop 
Taylor  and  the  Common  Prayer-book." 

The  queen  spent  the  month  of  January,  1710,  at  Hampton-court,  in 
deep  consideration  of  the  best  means  of  breaking  the  chains  in  which 

1  Whatsoeyer  became  of  "  the  endoeed,"  Dr.  Lloyd,  he  ocmfonned  to  the  drarch  of  Uie 

the  royal  letter,  although  somewhat  scorched,  revolutloiu     He  tried  to  heal  schismsi  voi 

has  been  very  carefally  preserved  ;  it  was  was  the  personal  friend  of  Tillotson,  who  ^ 

copied,  by  spedal  permission,  from  the  ool-  in  his  arms.    He  petitiuned  Haliiax  to  give 

leciioD  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  a  pension  for  Mrs.  Tillotaon,  otherwise  kA 

1 709.    Robert  Nelson.  Esq.,  the  devout  author  destitute. 

of  the  Fasts  and  Festivals  of   the  English  >  See  library  edition  of  the  Queens  of  fif 

Church,  was  a  layman,  but  a  nonjuror.  After  land,  by  Agnes  Strickland.     Life  of  Qooa 

the  death  of  the  noi\]uring  bishop  of  Norwich.  Anne,  voL  viiL 
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the  dominant  faction  held  her.  One  eyening  a  letter  was  brought  to 
Mr.  Harley,  all  dirty :  the  superscription,  however,  he  saw  was  in  the 
queen's  own  hand-writing.  In  astonishment  at  the  begrimed  coI^- 
plexion  of  the  royal  missive,  he  sent  for  its  bearer,  who  said  "  he  knew 
not  whence  it  came,  but  it  was  delivered  to  him  by  one  of  the  underr 
labourers  \u  Hampton-oourt  gardens,**^  The  letter  had  assumed  its 
soiled  appearance  while  it  remained  in  the  paw  of  this  uncouth  but 
faithful  bearer  of  a  queen-regnant's  despatch.  The  contents  of  the 
oommunipition  were  details  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  royal 
writer  was  surrounded ;  there  was  blame  of  Harley's  timidity  of 
speech  and  action,  and,  withal,  direct  demand  of  assistance.  This 
remarkable  epistle  brought  Harley  again  as  the  courtier  of  the  back- 
stairs. ^e  told  her  majesty  of  *'  the  danger  to  the  church,  and  monarchy 
itself,  from  the  conduct  of  some  of  her  ministry ;  that  it  did  not  become 
her  to  be  a  slave  to  one  family,  but  to  dispose  of  vacancies  in  church 
or  state  as  she  deemed  best."  Her  majesty,  in  pursuance  of  Harley's 
advice,  made  the  first  step  towards  breaking  her  bonds,  by  disposing  of 
the  lieutemuicy  of  the  Tower  (vacant  then  by  the  decease  of  the  earl  of 
Essex)  according  to  her  own  good  pleasure.  The  earl  of  Hivers  was  the 
person  whom  the  queen  meant  to  invest  with  this  great  office,  but  the 
nobleman  the  queen  was  pleased  to  honour,  bore,  in  common  parlance, 
the  appellation  of  *'  Tyburn  Dick,"'  having,  among  numerous  delin- 
quencies of  his  youth,  unrighteously  escaped  conviction  at  the  criminal 
bar  for  robbing  his  own  father  on  the  highway.  Various  are  the 
duphess's  e^^clafpations  of  rage  and  despair  at  the  exaltation  of  Kichard 
Savage,  lord  Rivers,  in  a  manner  so  inconsistent  with  his  youthful 
cognomen.  The  method  pursued  by  queen  Anne  for  inducting  the 
said  *'  Dick  **  into  the  Tower  government,  proves  that  her  majesty  was 
able  to  turn  to  account  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  habitual  suavity,  in 
making  promises  which  meant  nothing.  Lord  Rivers  went  to  the 
dnkeof  Marlborough,  in  his  retirement  at  Windsor-lodge,  with  the  news 
''of  the  demise  of  lord  Essex,**  adding  ^  a  request  for  his  interest  with 
ti)e  queen  to  bestow  the  vacant  post  on  him.**  The  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough loaded  him  with  affectionate  protestations,  but  assured  him 
''that  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower  was  a  place  infinitely  beneath  his 
merit,  and  entreated  him  to  think  of  something  better.**  He  of 
"Tyburn,**  however,  stuck  to  his  first  proposal  with  true  English 
tenacity ;  he  said,  "  he  was  going  to  ask  the  queen  to  appoint  him  tc 
the  Tower,  and  as  the  duke  was  so  very  obliging  to  him,  he  wanted  to 
know  whether  he  might  tell  the  queen  tibat  his  grace  had  no  objection?" 
Marlborough,  who  had  as  much  idea  of  the  queen*s  giving  away  one  of 
the  crowns  out  of  the  jewel-house  as  the  custody  of  the  Tower,  without 

*  Sw1ft*s  Memolra.  •  Goodiwt 
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consulting  him,  told  lord  Rivers,  "he  might  say  so,  if  he  pleased." 
On  which  his  petitioner  hastened  away  in  great  hurry  to  the  queen, 
with  this  permission.  The  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  the  course  ef  tht; 
morning,  went  leisurely  to  the  queen's  closet,  to  notify  his  pleasure  to 
her  majesty,  concerning  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower  falling  void. 
He  encountered  "Tyburn  Dick"  bolting  out  of  the  royal  presence 
with  infinite  glee,  who,  on  seeing  the  duke,  overwhelmed  him  with  a 
torrent  of  very  incomprehensible  acknowledgments.  The  mystery  was 
soon  explained,  when  Marlborough  mentioned  his  nominee.  The  queen 
said,  ^*  she  was  surprised  at  his  change  of  intention^  since  she  had  just 
given  the  same  to  lord  Rivers,  for  that  nobleman  informed  her,  *on 
his  honour,  that  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  no  objection.' "  The. 
duke  of  Marlborough  was  at  first  mute  with  astonishment ;  he  then 
broke  into  complaints,  when  the  queen  asked,  seriously,  **  Whether 
earl  Rivers  had  asserted  what  was  not  true?"  The  duke  could  not  say 
that  he  had,  for  the  words  Rivers  had  extracted  so  dexterously  from  him 
had  been  too  recently  uttered.* 

A  most  violent  paper-war  ensued  between  the  queen  and  the  Marl- 
boroughs,  duke  and  duchess,  on  her  majesty's  determination  of  giving 
the  regiment  of  the  deceased  lord  Essex  to  Abigail's  once  ragged 
brother.  Jack  Hill ;  it  produced  the  first  serious  rupture  with  her 
majesty  and  lord  Godolphin.  He  left  the  palace  in  anger,  and  retreated 
to  the  Lodge  at  Windsor,  the  seat  of  the  Marlboroughs,  January  15. 
It  was  council-day,  but  the  queen  neither  asked  where  her  lord  trea- 
surer was,  nor  took  the  least  notice  of  his  absence.^  But  in  five  days 
she  sent  for  Godolphin,  and  yielded  the  point. 

After  the  clerical  champion  Sacheverel  had  been  committed  to  prison 
on  the  impeachment  of  the  commons,  the  whig  lords  held  daily  cabinet 
coDsultations  on  the  best  mode  of  crushing  him  under  the  weight  of  the 
oligarchical  power.  At  the  same  time  her  majesty  every  day  gave 
audience  to  her  peers  in  her  closet  at  St.  James's ;  one  by  one  they 
were  admitted  to  conferences  with  her.  Her  majesty  told  them  "she 
understood  that  the  victorious  army  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough was  getting  up  a  petition,  in  order  to  place  him  in  a  life-long 
command."'  Alarmed  at  this  resemblance  to  the  proceedings  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  the  queen  made  it  a  personal  request  to  her  peers,  "  That 
they  would  be  mindful  of  their  duty  to  her,  and  neither  agree  to  any 
petition  from  the  army  which  the  duke  of  Marlborough  should  present 
to  parliament,  nor  suffer  Mrs.  Masham  to  be  taken  from  her."  And  as 
the  peers  severally  departed  out  of  the  royal  cabinet,  queen  Anne  thus 
earnestly  addressed  each  of  them :  "  If  ever  any  recommendation  of  mine 

1  Scott's  Swift    Memoirs  of  Queen's  Minis-         *  Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  book  zii.  p.  2?9; 
try.  by  Cunningham,  tutor  to  tlie  duke  of  Aigylt 

2  Conduct.  who  was  of  Queen  Anna's  j^artisaos. 
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was  of  weight  with  you,  as  I  know  many  of  them  have  been,  I  desire  this 
may  be  especially  regarded."  Many  of  the  peers,  in  answer  to  her  majesty, 
replied,  "  that  they  knew  not  of  any  such  matter  [regarding  the  army] 
as  her  majesty  had  intimated;  but  they  were  prepared  to  behave  them-, 
selves  in  parliament  as  became  their  duty.'*^  Such  reply  proceeded 
from  those  of  her  nobles  who  were  either  neutral  or  belonged  to  the 
whig  faction,  for  the  queen  was  supported  and  urged  on  by  a  large  body 
of  the  nobility,  among  whom  might  be  reckoned  the  most  influential  of 
the  Scottish  peerage.  The  inimical  houses  of  Hamilton,  Argyle,  Mar, 
and  Gordon,  enraged  at  their  exclusion  from  the  privileges  of  their 
English  peerages,  united  together  (whatsoever  were  their  differences  of 
cree4  with  each  other  and  with  the  church  of  England)  to  defend  the 
queen  against  the  encroaching  family  faction.  The  Jacobite  and  tory 
nobility  of  England,  many  of  whom — ^as  the  semi-royal  houses  of 
Butland,  Beaufort,  and  Aylesbury — ^had  kept  themselves  aloof  from 
the  revolutionary  court,  now  threw  their  influence  into  the  popular  scale./ 
Marlborough  denied  endeavouring  to  render  himself  perpetual  mili- 
tary dictator  by  means  of  the  army's  petition  to  parliament ;  yet  the 
queen  well  knew  the  startling  proposal  of  making  him  general  for  life 
had  been  demanded  of  her  by  his  owa  lips.'  At  an  audience  that  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  had  with  queen  Anne,  before  he  betook  him- 
self to  his  campaign  in  the  commencement  of  the  year  1710,  he  asked . 
"  that  her  majesty  would  permit  his  wife  to  remain  in  the  country  as 
much  as  possible ;  and  that  she  would  be  pleased  to  accept  of  her  resig- 
nation  in  favour  of  her  daughters,  when  the  peace  was  made." '  The 
queen  granted  the  first  request,  which  relieved  her  of  the  presence  of 
her  tyrant,  with  such  willingness  that  the  second  was  taken  for  granted. 
The  queen  soon  after  received  a  visit  from  the  duchess,  who  endeavoured 
to  clinch  this  extorted  admission  by  returning  florid  thanks  for  the 
advancement  of  her  family.  According  to  her  custom  when  aught  was 
proposed  contrary  to  her  inclination,  queen  Anne  observed  a  dogged 
silence,  with  a  drooping  mouth  and  a  sullen  brow.  The  flery  duchess 
demanded  whether  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  misunderstood  her 
majesty's  meaning ?  ''I  desire  that  I  may  never  more  be  troubled  on 
the  subject,"  was  the  reply  of  her  majesty,  in  an  authoritative  tone. 
All  parties  now  made  themselves  ready  for  the  approaching  struggle,  in 
which  the  question  of  triumph  or  defeat  was  to  be  decided  by  the  fate  of 
Sacheverel^  whose  trial  was  to  take  place  in  Westminster-hall,  after  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  had  departed  for  Flanders. 

I  Cunningham.    This  scene  illustrates  an  torian,  is  a  very  important  one  relative  to  the 

obsolete  custom  of  royalty,  which  was  greatly  intended  deposition  of  the  queen  by  the  whig% 

objected   to  when  practised  by  the   Stuart  by  means  of  Marlborough's  army. — Hume's 

sovereigns  before  the  revolution,  under  the  life,  voL  xL 

epithet  of  duuUng.  *  Correspondence  of  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 

*  Among  the  collections  of  Hume,  the  his-  borough. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Gbiss  of  **  God  bless  your  majesty  and  the  chnrch !"  echoed  from  the 
▼ast  crowds  of  the  English  populace  who  snrronnded  the  aedan  of 
queen  Anne,  as  she  was  carried  to  Westminster-hall  to  witness  the 
impeachment  of  Dr.  Sacheverel.  Those  among  the  people  who  pressed 
nearest  to  the  chair  of  the  royal  Anne,  added  to  their  loyal  shout  the 
confiding  exhortation  of  "  We  hope  your  majesty  is  for  God  and  Dr. 
Sacheverel !" 

A  court  had  been  prepared  in  Westminster-hall  for  the  trial  of  Dr. 
Sacheverel,  exactly  according  to  the  usual  arrangements  of  the  house  of 
lords,  wi^  seats  for  the  peers  in  their  due  order  and  precedence.  A  box 
was  erected  near  the  throne  for  the  queen,  who  chose  to  witness  the  trial 
incognito.  On  one  side  of  the  hall,  benches  were  erected  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  commons  of  Great  Britain ;  on  the  other  side,  for 
peeresses  and  gentlewomen.  A  scaffold  was  raised  for  the  managers  of 
the  house  of  commons  who  conducted  the  impeachment,  among  whom 
were  distinguished  the  names  of  Goningsby,  Robert  Walpole,  Spencer, 
Ck>wper,  and  several  others  not  remarkable  for  attachment  to  any  form 
of  Christian  worship,  but  into  whose  hands  our  church  afterwards  fell 
collapsed.  A  stag«  with  benches  below  the  bar  was  prepared  for  the 
prisoner  and  his  council.  Opposite  to  the  whole  scene  were  balconies 
and  galleries  for  the  populace. 

Westminster-hall,  notwithstanding  its  vast  extent,  having  been  filled 
on  the  morning  of  February  27, 1710,  to  overflowing,  and  a  still  greater 
crowd  gathered  close  to  the  doors,  the  lord  chancellor  demanded  of  the 
peers  "whether  it  was  their  pleasure  that  Dr.  Sacheverel  should  be 
brought  before  them?"     On  their  assent,  the  prisoner  was  brought 
before  them  and  asked  whether  he  was  ready  to  take  his  trial?  he 
answered,  with  great  boldness  and  confidence  in  his  crimes,  that  he 
was  willing  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  land.    Such  are  tiie  words 
of  an  eye-witness,^   from  whose  information  the   scene  is  described. 
What  those  *<  crimes  "  were,  after  every  possible  exaggeration  that 
nis  enemies   could  make,  the   following  articles  will  show.      Four 
articles  against  him  were  read;  they  were  absurdly  inconsequential: 
— **  That  Dr.  Sacheverel  had  publicly  reflected  on  the  late  revolu- 
tion in  very  harsh  terms,  and  suggested  that  the  means  used  to  bring 
it  about  were  odious  and  unjustifiable.    That  he  had  cast  scurrilous 
reflections  upon  those  who  defended  liberty  of  conscience,  and  upon 
archbishop  Grindal  in  particular,  and  had  opposed  toleration  to  die* 
ien^-ers,  and  had  wrested  various  passages  of  holy  writ  to  suit  his  pur- 
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Ijoses.**    But  why  this  prcxseeding  was  more  criminal  in  him  than  in 

the  numerous  sects  of  tolerated  dissenters,  who  could  not  dU  be  scrip- 

tumlly  right,  is  an  enigma.    Surely  no  great  regard  for  the  *'  liberty  *' 

of  any  kind  of  conscience  could  be  found  in  the  persons  who  framed 

these  very  strange  articles.     As  to  the  offence  given  to  archbishop 

Grindal,  who  was  one  of  ifueen  Elizabeth's  prelates,  the  man  had  been 

dead  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  was  therefore  fair  subject  for 

history.     The  above  article  of  impeachment  is  the  only  instance  since 

the  days  of  queen  Elizabeth  ^  in  which  any  person  had  been  put  in 

danger  of  prison,  torture,  and  disgrace  by  public  trial,  for  historical 

comment  on  characters  long  deceased.     The  third  article  stated  **  That 

he  had  seditiously  suggested  that  the  church  of  England  was  in  peril 

under  her  majesty's  administration.'*    How  the  great  assembly  there 

convened  could  suppress  risibiUty  when  the  fouilh  article  of  accusation 

was  recited,  seems  difficult  to  imagine  :  *'  That  the  said  Dr.  Sacheverel 

had  plainly  called  the  lord  high-treasurer  [Godolphin]  of  this  kingdom 

*  Volpone ;'  that  he  had  applied  opprobrious  names  to  the  rest  of  the 

stats-ministers.      He  had,  withal,  termed  many  of  tliose  whom  her 

majesty  had  advanced  to  high  stations  in  the  church  false  brethren."* 

In  the  last  clause,  the  great  preponderance  that  then  existed  of  bishops 

and  archbishops  bred  dissenters,  who  had  forsaken  their  sects  to  receive 

preferment  and  emolument  ^.n  the  church,  was  indicated;   but  such 

were  the  facts,  as  the  biographies  of  these  dignitaries  testify  to  this 

hour. 

One  truth  is  undeniable,  that,  notwithstanding  the  torrent  of 
abusive  words  with  which  Sacheverel  is  overwhelmed  in  history,  if  his 
character  had  not  been  stainless,  his  prosecutors  would  never  have 
exhibited  articles  thus  replete  with  folly.  Could  they  have  proved 
against  the  champion  of  church  and  poor,  one  clerical  dereliction  from 
the  code  of  morality,  they  would  have  crushed  him  beneath  it,  and 
spumed  him  out  of  their  political  path.  Perhaps  the  driest  passage  in 
all  political  domestic  history  is  that  called  the  '*  Affair  of  Dr.  Sache- 
verel." All  old  libraries  in  country  halls  are  provided,  among  other 
literary  nuisances  pertaining  to  the  last  century,  with  two  or  three 
duplicate  copies  of  duskily  bound  tomes  bearing  the  above  title — the 
paper,  the  vilest  yellow  stained  wire-wove  ;  the  print  and  orthographi- 
cal arrangement  ugly  enough  to  be  in  unison  with  the  dullness  of  the 
inexplicable  contents.  No  person  can  open  the  book  without  jierpe- 
trating  a  succession  of  yawns;  no  person,  excepting  for  the  necessity  of 
professional  information,  ever  endured  the  reading  of  the  narrative.  It  is 
the  perversion  and  suppression  of   facts  which  render   that,  and  all 

1  The  cnrious  dialogue  between  queen  Eli-     imprisoned  the  antbor,  uiA  propoaed  torture ; 
v&beth  and  Bacon  on  Dr.  Hay  ward's  Life  of     but  be  was  not  brought  to  trlAl. 
i  icbard  II.  will  be  remembered.    The  queeu        *  Cunnittgham. 
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history  of  the  same  era,  dismally  fatiguing.  Yet  this  overpoweriug 
ennui  pertains  to  the  Han'ative  of  tin  event  so  stirring  that  it  convulsed 
the  whole  island,  atid  rendered  every  man  in  England,  particularly  of 
the  poorer  class,  an  interested  and  almost  agonized  watcher  over  the 
fate  of  the  victim  whom  the  depressors  of  the  church  of  England  were 
haling  to  the  parliamentary  har,  for  the  ptirposes  of  condemnation  to 
the  pillory,  and  the  lash,  if  tot  to  death,  iti  the  most  horrid  form  of  per* 
sonal  degradation. 

Sacheverel  defended  himself  with  spirit,  fire,  Und  a  flow  of  magnificent 
^oquence.  Although  his  orations  undeniably  proceeded  fnjm  his  lips, 
he  comi)Osition  was,  Nevertheless,  attributed  to  Sitnon  Earcourt,  his 
legal  counsellor,  or  to  any  persoii  btt  hitnself.  There  is  only  this 
small  impediment  to  such  ftppropriatiofi,  that  Uarcourt  did  not  at  any 
subsequent  time  produce  speeches  in  the  same  style.  The  truth 
is,  Sachevetel  wjls  a  mighty  orator,  but,  like  Wesley  and  Whitefield, 
had  not  equal  powers  of  authorship,  and  the  meidt  of  his  discourses, 
whether  speeches  or  sermons,  solelj^  depended  on  the  skill  of  his  re- 
porter. 

While  these  scenes  wdre  proceeding  On  the  public  arena  of  Westmin- 
ster-hall, another  species  ,of  petformaned  was  Ifx  progress  behind  the 
curtained  recess  that  contained  the  royal  auditress  and  her  attendants. 
The  jealousies  that  wCre  fei-mentihg  in  that  little  word  of  courtly 
intrigue  are  described  by  the  pen  6f  the  duchess  of  Marlborough.  The 
queen  went  incog^iUo  to  the  trial  of  Sacheverel ;  her  desire  was  to  pass 
unknown,  but  her  people  recognised  her  in  the  manner  which  has  been 
shown.  "Her  majesty,*'  says  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  **when 
shfe  arrived  in  th6  hall,  entered  the  Curtained  box  which  had  been 
pfepared  for  her  n6ar  the  throne :  she  was  accompanied  by  all  her 
ladies  who  were  tsn.  duty.  I'hose  in  waiting  the  first  day  were,  her 
near  relative  lady  Hyde,  with  lady  Burlin<;ton,  lady  Scarborough,  and 
the  duchess  of  Marlborough.  The  etiquette  of  court  was  for  these 
ladies  to  stand,  unless  the  queen  gdVe  them  an  express  invitation  to  he 
seated.'' ' 

The  duchess  of  Marlborough  was  in  Some  perplexity  to  account  for 
the  circumstance  why  the  qiieen,  with  her  usual  urbatiity,  did  not?  ask 
her  ladies  to  sit.  The  queen  had  scarcely  spoken  to  hei*  since  her  last 
violent  outbreak  attx)ut  the  allowance  to  the  sick  laundress^  and  had  just 
then  closed  a  furious  paper-war,  regarding  the  resignation  of  the  places 
held  by  the  duchess  to  her  datighters,  by  reiterating  her  former  request 
**  not  to  be  further  troubled."  *  iTie  qiieen  firmly  denied  any  promise 
to  make  such  places  hereditary  in  the  Marlborough  fiimily ;  the  duchess 
strenuously  insisted  that  such  a  promise  had  been  given  her.  Tormenting 
suspicions  that;  she  had  pone  too  far  visited  the  mind  of  the  duchess, 
*  Ccxe  MSS.,  duchess  of  Marliwi-ough's  tetter  to  Mr.  Hutdiinson ;  British  Museum.       «  Ibii 
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and  she  began  to  be  jealous  that  tne  very  ladies  present,  her  coUeagueH 
in  waiting,  were  eager  ex^Dectants  of  the  prefeiTnent  which  she  meant  to 
surrender  only  to  her  own  daughters.  She  saw  symptoms,  or  fancied 
them,  that  they  paid  unnusual  homage  to  her  majesty,  in  hopes  of 
gaining  the  spoils  she  had  repeatedly  threatened  to  resign ;  •*  Aft«T 
standing  for  two  hours,  I  said  to  the  vioe-chamberlain,*'  observes  the 
duchess,  **  that  when  the  queen  went  to  any  place  incognito^  as  she 
came  to  this  trial,  and  only  looked  behind  a  curtain,  it  was  always  the 
custom  for  the  ladies  to  sit  down  before  her ;  but  her  majesty  had  for- 
gotten to  speak  to  me  now,  and  that  as  the  trial  was  likely  to  continue 
very  long  every  day,  I  wished  he  would  put  the  queen  in  mind  of  it." 
The  vice-chamberlain  was  certainly  not  aware  that  her  majesty  and  the 
grand  duchess  were  not  on  speaking  terms,  for  he  replied,  "Why, 
madam,  should  you  not  speak  to  the  queen  yourself,  who  are  always  in 
waiting?" — "This,"  continues  the  duchess,  "I  knew  was  right;  and 
therefore  I  went  up  to  the  queen,  and  stooping  down  to  her,  as  she  was' 
sitting,  to  whisper  to  her,  said,  '  I  believed  her  majesty  had  forgot  to 
order  us  to  sit,  as  was  customary  in  such  cases.'  The  queen  looked  as 
if  she  had  indeed  forgot,  and  was  sorry  for  it ;  she  answered  in  a  very 
kind,  easy  manner,  '  By  alL  means ;  pray  sit.'  Before  I  could  get  a 
step  from  her  chair,  the  queen  called  to  Mr.  Mordaunt,  her  page  of 
honour,  *to  give  stools,  and  desire  her  ladies  to  sit  down.'"  Lady 
Hyde,  assuming  a  manner  as  if  the  qiieen  needed  personal  protection, 
advanced  quite  close  to  her  royal  mistress,  with  the  evident  determina- 
tion of  hearing  what  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  had  to  say  to  her. 
When  Mr.  Mordaunt  had  brought  the  stools,  the  duchess,  as  mistress  of 
the  robes,  sat  nearest  to  the  queen ;  but  as  she  Was,  from  the  stern 
manifestations  of  the  populace  against  her  part}%  on  her  very  best 
behaviour  that  day,  she  describes  *'  that  she  sat  at  a  respectful  distance, 
and  drew  a  curtain  between  majesty  and  herself,"  which  she  seemed 
to  consider  a  most  reverential  device^  "as  it  appeared  as  if  queen 
Anne  was  sitting  in  a  different  room  from  her  ladies."  ^  Such  might 
be  the  case,  but  it  likewise  appeared  as  if  her  majesty  was  alone,  and 
bereft  of  all  attendance.  Lady  Hyde,  when  she  found  how  the  duchess 
proceeded,  went  slnd  stood  behind  the  royal  chair,  and  there  remained 
the  whole  tiiUe  the  queen  stayed; 

The  queen  came  the  next  morning  to  witness  the  trial,  and  the  duchess 
of  Somerset  entered  the  royal  box  for  the  same  purpose,  just  before  the 
duchess  orMarlborough  and  the  rest  of  the  ladies  established  themselves 
comfortably  on  the  tabourets,  that  the  queen  had  graciously  ordered  the 
preceding  day.  "  Before  I  sat  down,"  resumes  the  manuscript  narrative," 
"  I  turned  to  the  duchess  of  Somerset,  having  always  used  to  show  her  a 
great  deal  of  respect.    I  asked  '  If  her  grace  would  not  please  to  sit  ?'   At 

1  Coxe  USS.,  duefacflB  of  Marl1)orongh'«  letter  to  Mr.  HntdifaiBOii ;  Brii  Mnseam.       •  loUt 
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which  the  duchess  of  Somerset  c^ave  a  sort  of  start  back,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  surprise,  as  if  some  verj  strange  thing  had  been  proposed,  and 
refused  sitting."  Upon  this,  duchess  Sarah,  although  a  word  oi  le- 
monstranoe  had  not  been  uttered,  commenced  her  defenoe,  telling  the 
duchess  of  Somerset  **  that  it  was  always  the  custom  to  sit  before  the 
queen  in  such  cases ;  that  her  majesty  had  ordered  us  to  do  so  the  day 
before,  but  that  her  refusing  it  now,  looked  as  if  she  thought  we  bad 
done  wmething  that  was  not  proper."  Here  was  as  promising  a  com- 
mencement of  a  quarrel  as  might  be,  if  the  duchess  of  Somerset  ii^d 
lesponded  to  the  uncalled-for  explanation.  Her  grace  knew  better  what 
was  due  to  her  own  high  station  and  the  royal  presence ;  she  merely 
•aid,  ^  I  do  not  care  to  sit,**  ^  passed  onwards,  and  took  a  station  behind 
her  majesty's  chair,  where  she  remained  standing,  as  lady  Hyde  had 
done  the  preceding  day,  during  the  whole  time  the  queen  stayed  ia 
Westminster-hall.^  While  this  marked  personal  deference  was  thus  paid 
to  queen  Anne  by  the  greatest  lady  among  her  subjects,  the  belligerent 
power,  duchess  Sarah,  wjiose  violent  instincts  for  a  wrangle  had  been 
thus  coolly  suppressed  by  the  Percy  heiress,  retired  to  her  joint-stool  by 
the  side  of  the  gentle  co-heiress  of  the  Cliffords,  lady  Burlington.  Here 
her  cogitations  were  of  that  »pecies  which,  at  any  subsequent  period, 
would  have  boded  infraction  of  her  majesty's  peaoe^  besides  great  damage 
to  the  auricular  nerves  of  her  ladies  in  waiting. 

The  queen  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to  the  heart-burnings  and  aflroot- 
taking  of  the  mighty  duchess  that  evening ;  other  events  of  vital  ccm- 
seqiience  claimed  her  attention.  The  proceedings  of  the  people,  on  that 
second  afternoon  of  the  Sacheverel  trial,  had,  in  fact,  scarod  even  thoee 
who  were  the  most  desirous  of  frightening  his  persecutors.  At  four 
oVdo<^  in  the  afternocm  of  February  28,  the  mob  attacked  Dr.  Burgess's 
meeting-house,  near  LincolnVinn-fields,  and  made  a  bonfire  of  the 
*'  sacred  cushions  and  vessels,"  as  Cunningham  rather  oddly  calls  stHoe 
part  of  the  paraphernalia,  besides  "  pulpit,  pews,  benches,  and  sconces; 
and  would  have  murdered  the  venerable  old  man  himself,  if  some 
friend  had  not  received  him,  and  hid  him,  at  past  midnight."  Other 
detachments  of  the  populace  demolished  Earl's  meeting-house  in  Long- 
acre,  Bradbury's  in  Shoe-lane,  Wright's  in  Blackfriars,  and  a  meeting- 
house in  Clerkenwell.  When  the  rioters  were  busy  in  Clerkenwell, 
they  tore  down  St.  John's  parochial  chapel,  out  of  detestation  to  bishop 
Burnet,  who  lived  in  that  district :  they  made  a  desperate  sally  against 
his  residence,  with  the  full  intention  of  putting  him  to  death  if  they 
could  have  caught  him.'    When  the  mob  beset  the  Bank  of  England, 

>  Coxe  MSS..  ducbess  of  Marlborough's  letter  chvrcfa  of  England,  which  tbi-j  felt  sercrplf. 

to  Mr.  Uurchtnaon ;  Brit  Muwum.  were  owing  to  him.    I^ong  after  the  death  o( 

'<'  Cutiuingbam.    Burnet  was,  it  seems,  ob-  queen  Aune  (consequent^  when  his  party 

noxious  to  large  mnssofl  of  the  poor:  they-  wan  flnnllj  triumphant),  he  died  as  bH 

ouiwidered  that    the   uew  pructici-A  in    the  umu.    iiu  wu&  buried  in  the  ihui\b  iK-arw',] 
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the  earl  of  Sunderland  rushed  into  the  queen's  presence  x/ith  such  au 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  her  loving   lieges  in  behalf  of  "  het 
majesty's  high  church  and  Dr.  Sacheverel,"   that  the  royal  widow . 
was  seen  to  turn  deadly  pale,  and  was  seised  with  a  fit  of  visible 
tremor. 

It  was  but  for  a  short  period  that  Anne  suifered  from  fear:  she 
recovered  her  courage,  and  bade  her  hated  secretary  of  state  "  send  her 
loot  and  horse  guards  to  disperse  the  rioters."  Accordingly,  captain 
Horsey,  who  was  then  on  duty  at  St.  James's,  was  summoned  into 
the  presence  of  her  majesty,  and  her  statesman,  lord  Sunderland,  re- 
peated the  queen's  order  to  <kptain  Horsey,  with  the  injunction  that 
he  was  to  use  discretion,  and  not  to  proceed  to  extremities.  The  cap 
tain  was  malcontent,  and  would  evidently  have  preferred  a  skirmish  to 
disperse  lord  Simderland  himself,  her  grace,  his  mother-in-law,  and  the 
rest  of  the  £ftmily  junta  and  their  faction,  who  kept  the  queen  in  check. 
"  Am  I  to  preach  to  the  mob?"  asked  captain  Horsey,  '* or  am  I  to  ^ght 
them  ?  If  you  want  preaching,  please  to  send  with  me  some  one  who  is 
%  better  hand  at  it  than  I  am ;  if  you  want  fighting  it  16  my  trade,  and 
I  will  do  my  best."  * 

The  queen's  gnardis  captured  some  of  their  comrades  and  some  of  her 
majesty's  watermen,  leading  the  mob,  and  in  the  very  act  of  rioting, 
burning,  and  destroying.  "  So,"  adds  Cunningham,  "  the  very  court 
itself  was  not  free  from  suspicion.  When  the  queen  was  informed  of 
the  species  of  prisoners  made,  her  majesty  declared  '  that  she  herself 
would  be  at  the  cost  of  the  damage  they  had  done ;  and  as  for  those 
who  were  her  servants,  they  should  have  a  fair  trial,  without  fiavour  on 
her  part.' "  Here  Cunningham  (the  only  historian  who  enters  into  the 
particulars  of  the  incidents  connected  with  this  singular  period  of  Anne's 
xeign)  induces  in  a  furious  tirade  against  queens-regnant  and  female 
government  in  general,  affirming  that  *'  the  English  people  were  perfectly 
disgusted  with  the  authority  of  women."  But  if  they  were,  the  people 
had  a  strai^e  way  of  showing  it,  since  all  the  facts  of  the  case  prove 
that  the  popularity  of  the  queen  was  unbounded. 

All  the  alarms  and  conflagrations  of  the  tumultuous  night  of  February 
28,  which  scared  sleep  from  the  royal  pillow,  did  not  prevent  queen 
Anne  from  visiting  the  focus  of  agitation,  Westminster-hall,  as  on  the 
two  preceding  mornings.  ^Notwithstanding  the  restless  throngs  which 
pervadbd  the  streets  of  her  metropolis,  she  went  mcognito,  and  therefore- 
withont  guards^  Before  her  majesty  entered  her  chair,  she  was  destined 
to  a  severer  trial  of  her  courage ;  for  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  inter- 
to  his  resldenoe  in  Clerlcenwell ;  yet.  short  as  >  *'Oolonel  Horsey,"  says  Edmund  Calamy, 
was  its  progress  to. the  grave,  his  coffin  vr-xA  *'  told  me  that  be  ventured  hiM  necic  by  going 
to  its  resting-place  strewn,  not  with  flowers  upon  verbal  orders ;  the  hurry  being  so  gront 
but  with  mud  from  the  hands  of  the  popu-  to  secure  the  Bank,  that  the  queen  gave  him 
lace.  no  warrant  until  hia  return." 
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oepted  her  to  discuss  offences,  either  given  or  taken.  ''I  told  her 
*  that  I  had  observed  the  day  before  that  the  duchess  of  Somerset  had 
refused  to  sit  at  the  trial,  which  I  did  not  know  the  meai^iDg  of,  since 
her  majesty  was  pleased  to  order  it.*  I  begged  '  she  would  let  me  know 
her  mind  about  it,  because  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  do  anything  that 
should  give  her  the  least  dissatisfaction.'  ^  To  this  the  queen  answered, 
with  more  peevishness  than  was  natural  to  her, '  If  I  had  not  liked  you 
to  sit,  why  should  I  have  ordered  it  ?  *  That  day  the  duchess  of  Ormonde 
and  lady  Fretcheville  came  into  the  queen's  box  to  witness  the  Sacheverel 
trial;  they  were,  however,  contented  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
queen's  gracious  permission  for  the  ladies  to  sit  while  she  remained 
incognito. 

-  By  the  exertions  of  captain  Horsey  and  the  queen's  guards,  the  popti'* 
lace  were  restrained  from  molesting  the  persons  deemed  most  inimical 
to  the  church  of  England  ;  nevertheless  the  people  continued  to  escort 
the  queen  and  the  prisoner  home  to  their  several  abiding-places  with 
formidable  threats  against  the  foes  of  the  church.  Vast  masses  of 
tlie  people  remained  blocked  and  wedged  in  St.  James's-square  and  the 
environs  of  the  palace  all  night,  and  every  night  in  the  first  fortnight  of 
March.  Cries  of  entreaty  to  the  queen,  "  not  to  desert  the  church  and 
Sacheverel,**  were  distinctly  heard  by  her  majesty  and  the  household. 
It  was  dangerous  for  any  person,  of  whatever  party  he  might  be,  to 
pass  without  wearing  the  oak-lea(  which  was  just  then  the  popular 
badge ;  it  was  considered  the  symbol  of  "  monarchy  restored." '  Artificial 
bouquets  must  have  been  prepared  and  sold  for  the  purpose,  since  oak* 
leaves  are  not  to  be  found  in  February,  or  even  in  March.  At  the  end 
of  a  contest,  lasting  for  three  weeks,  Sacheverel  received  the  sentence  of 
''suspension  from  preaching  for  three  years."  As  so  much  worse  had 
been  expected,  this  mild  sentence  was  greeted  by  the  people  as  a  tri- 
umphant acquittal,  and  symptoms  of  the  greatest  delight  were  manifested 
throughout  London. 

The  popular  indications  so  thoroughly  apparent  at  the  prosecution  of 
Dr.  Sacheverel,  encouraged  queen  Anne  to  act  on  her  determination  to 
expel  the  junta  that  had  for  years  enslaved  her.  Her  subjects  of  the 
lower  classes  had  risen,  shown  their  rugged  strength,  growled  defiance 
on  the  whig  ministry,  protected  the  church  and  the  person  of  Dr.  Sache- 
verel, and  then  rested  pacified,  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  queen  was  on 
the  side  of  that  beloted  church.  The  attachment  which  the  English 
people  manifested  to  the  established  church  at  this  period,  and  for  the 
preceding  fifty  years,  has  been  treated  by  historians  either  with  utter 
superciliousness,  or  with  tirades  of  abuse,  which  give  not  the  slightest 
information  to  the  very  natural  question  of  wherefore  the  populace  rose 
,tp  protect,  when  the  usual  movement  of  that  class  is  to  destroy  ?  It  is 
I  Coxe  MSS. ;  duckon  of  Marlborough's  letU>r  to  Mr.  Hutchinson.        >  Canningham 
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with  simplicity  of  convictipn,  from  every  l)eariiig  of  evidence,  we  assert, 
that  the  causes  of  the  insurrectionary  movement  of  the  English  populace 
for  the  protection  of  the  church  and  Dr.  Sacheverel,  proceeded  from 
gratitude  for  the  n^anner  in  which  the  poor  wpre  relieved  and  governed 
by  the  church  of  England  since  its  restoration ;  and  likewise  from  im- 
pulses of  fear,  lest  the  mighty  charity  of  the  daily  offertory  should  be 
extinguished  with  the  vital  functions  of  their  church — apprehensions 
which  were  realized  in  a  few  years. 

Supported  by  the  recent  manifestation  of  popular  sympathy,  thequeeta, 
as  the  spring  of  1710  advanced,  took  measures  to  free  herself  from  the 
insupportable  yoke  of  the  family  junta,  when  the  duchess  of  Marlborough, 
impelled  by  the  despairing  whigs,  determined  to  force  an  interview  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  away  her  conduct,  and  circumventing  those 
**  who  were  watching  for  their  share  of  her  spoils ;"  which  spoils,  however, 
merely  meant  the  reversion  of  her  court-places.  The  queen  manifested 
80  much  didtasto  and  reluctance,  that  the  duchess  contented  herself  with 
irequesting  that  her  majesty  would  please  to  grant  her  a  half-hour's 
audience  before  she  retired  into  the  country.  The  queen  did  not  think 
proper  to  deny  the  request,  but  required  that  she  should  put  what  she 
had  to  say  into  writing.  The  duchess  persisted  that  her  communication 
was  "  of  a  nature  that  rendered  writing  it  impossible.**  Her  majesty, 
whose  curiosity  was  perhaps  piqued,  appointed  six  o'clock  the  next  after- 
noon for  the  conference :  "  this  was  an  hour,*'  the  duchess  of  Marlborough 
observes,  *'  that  the  queen  usually  spent  in  prayer.** '  But  before  the 
day  and  hour  came,  the  queen  wrote  to  the  uuchess  of  Marlborough  to 
**  send  her  commands/*  as  she  expressed  herself,  "  by  the  bearer  ;*'  in 
other  words  to  make  a  memorial  of  whatsoever  she  had  to  say.  Instead 
of  writing  as  desired,  the  duchess,  whilst  performing  some  official  duty 
about  her  majesty,  again  seized  the  opportunity  of  demanding  a  private 
interview.  The  queen,  alarmed  lest  another  scene  of  violence  should 
take  place,  once  more  made  an  appointment,  which  she  broke  the  next 
day  by  writing  to  the  duchess,  telling  her  "  that  she  had  been  exceedingly 
fatigued  with  business,  but  that  she  was  going  to  Kensington  to  dine 
that  dav,  and  to  rest  and  refresh  herself  for  two  or  three  more ;  but  that 
she  would  not  detain  her  from  the  country,  and  it  would  be  the  same 
thing  if  she  put  in  writing  what  she  had  to  say,  as  if  she  talked  with  her.**  • 

It  was  in  vain  her  majesty  strove  to  escape  the  dreaded  interview ; 
her  tormentor  followed  her  up  very  closely,  and  immediately  answered 
the  royal  billet  to  the  following  effect : — 

Duchess  of  Marlborough  to  Queen  Anne. 
"  I  am  glad  your  majesty  is  going  to  Kensington  to  make  use  of  the 
fresh  air,  and  to  take  care  of  your  health.    I  will  follow  you  tliither,  and 

'  Conduct  of  tbe  Duchees  of  Marlborough.       to  Mr.  HutchiniiOD     Coxf*  MSS.,  Brit.  MiW 
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wait  every  day  till  it  is  ooavenient  for  you  to  see  me,  as  what  I  have 
to  say  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  no  anstver" 

The  queen  received  this  unwelcome  missive  on  Sunday,  April  6, 1710, 
at  Kensiugton-palaoe ;  by  the  time  it  reached  the  royal  hand,  the  auda- 
cious writer  followed  it,  and,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  answer  or 
denial  written,  stationed  herself  at  once  on  the  window-seat  of  the  back- 
stair,  *'  where,**  she  says,  in  her  manuscript  naiTative,  ^  I  sat,  like  a 
Scotch  lady  waiting  for  an  answer  to  a  petition.'*  The  queen  having  just 
dined,  there  was  no  bedchamber  woman  there,  only  Mrs.  Abrahal,  and  a 
})ago  of  the  backstairs.  Mrs.  Abrahal  had  been  the  ostensible  cause  of 
the  rupture  between  her  majesty  and  the  Marlborough  duchess,  therefore 
her  agency  wss  not  invoked ;  but  the  duchess  condescended  to  ask  the 
page*  in  waiting. '*  whether  he  did  not  occasionally  scratch  «t  the  queen's 
door,  when  anybody  came  to  see  hier?"  The  official  having  acknow-^ 
ledged  that  such  was  the  case,  the  duchess  desired  him  to  make  the  usuid 
scratch  ;  and  then  go  to  the  queen  and  tell  her  that  she  was  there,  and 
ask  '*  whether  her  majesty  would  please  'to  see  her  then,  or  whether 
she  should  come  some  other  time  ?  "  A  long  pause  ensued ;  the  duchess 
retreated  to  her  window,  and  pat  in  unwonted  attitude  as  a  suppliant  for 
audience,  while  the  page  made  the  signal-scratch,  and  delivered  her 
message  to  her  royal  mistress*  The  signal-scratch  was  a  court  refinement 
introduced  from  France ;  the  knock  for  admittance  ws^  considered  impor« 
tunate,  startling,,  and  even  of  boding  import.  It  had  been  interwoven 
in  many  ghostly  tales  of  that  era,  while  the  scratch  at  the  door  seemed 
only  like  the  supplication  of  some  gentle  and  affectionate  animal,  some 
purring  pet,  or  faithful  dog,  attached,  not  to  the  sovereign  power,  but  to 
the  sovereign's  person. 

While  waiting  there  in  her  window-seat,  the  duchess  affirmed  ''  that 
she  ruminated  on  her  position  as  one  of  undue  humility,  for  with  queen 
Anne's  gold  keys  by  her  side,  she  had  every  right  to  walk  in  after  the 
page,  without  either  knocks  or  scratches,  or  any  other  announcement."^ 
The  queen  was  alone  and  writing,  when  the  duchess  was  admitted  by 
the  page  of  the  backstairs.  As  she  opened  the  door,  the  queen  said,  "I 
was  going  to  write  to  you." — **  Upon  what,  madam  ? "  asked  tlie  duchess, 
forgetting,  the  instant  she  was  in  the  royal  presence,  her  recently  comied 
lessons  of  humility.  '*  I  did  not  open  your  letter  till  just  now,  and  I 
was  going  to  write  to  you." — "  Was  there  anything  in  it,  madam,  that 
you  had  a  mind  to  answer  ?" — '*  I  think  there  is  nothing  you  can 
have  to  say  but  you  may  write  it^"  was  the  royal  reply.  "  Won't  your 
majesty  give  me  leave  to  tell  it  you  ?" — "  Whatever  you  have  to  say, 
you  may  write  it,"  reiterated  the  queen.  "  I  believe  your  majesty  never 
did  so  hard  a  thing  to  anylxnly,  as  to  refuse  to  hear  them  speak— even 
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the  meaneflt  person  that  ever  desired  it^*'  said  ike  dncbess,  after  the 
queen  bad  twice  more  reiterated  the  same  phrase."  '*  Yes,*'  said  her 
mfljestyy  '*  I  c2o  bid  people  pnt  what  they  have  to  saj  in  writing,  when 
I  have  a  mind  to  it.**  "  I  have  nothing  to  say,  madam,**  replied  the 
duchess,  *'  upon  the  subject  that  is  so  uneasy  to  you ;  that  person  [Mrs. 
Masham]  is  not,  that  I  know  of,  at  all  concerned  in  the  account  that  I 
would  give  you,  which  I  can't  be  quiet  till  I  have  told  you.*'* 

Notwithstanding  the  onoe^wful  intimation  *'  that  the  duchess  could 
not  be  quiet,**  queen  Anne  reiterated  the  same  note-^'*  You  may  put 
it  into  writing.  The  duchess  kept  down  her  wrath,  and  proceeded  to 
tell  the  queen  some  gossip  which  one  Mrs.  Darcey  had  communicated  to- 
ber;  adding,  '*tbat  she  was  no  more  capable  of  making  disrespectful 
mention  of  her  majesty,  than  she  was  of  killing  her  own  children.'* 
Turning  away,  her  majesty  tritely  remarked,  "There  are  many  lies 
told.**  ITien  the  duchesa  humbly  begged,  "  that  the  queen  would  be 
pleased  to  let  her  know  if  anybody  had  told  her  anything  of  her  of  that 
nature,  that  she  might  then  take  an  opportunity- of  clearing  herself,  or 
begging  her  majesty's  pardon.**  One  whole  hour  passed  away  in  fruit- 
less protestations ;  Anne  replying  to  most  of  the  duchess*s  deprecatory 
speeches  with  a  quotation  from  her  own  directions,  which  her  majesty 
had  repeatedly  received,  both  verbally  and  in  writing.  "  You  said  you 
required  no  answer,  and  I  will  give  you  none.**  The  voice  of  the 
duchess  then  began  to  rise  louder ;  **  she  taunted  the  queen  with  what 
bad  been  uttered  in  her  hearing  by  some  of  the  lords  at  Westminster- 
ball  during  the  late  trial  of  Sacheverel.^  The  queen  interrupted  a 
torrent  of  expostulations  with  the  words,  "  I  will  leave  the  room.*'  In 
the  former  stormy  interview,  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  had  set  her 
back  against  the  door,,  and  .told  her  sovereign  **  she  should  stay  and  hear 
all  she  chose  to  say."  Times  had  changed,  however.  With  a  passionate 
burst  of  tears  she  prevented  l^e  queen*s  reti^at  by  retiring  into  the  long 
gallery,  where  she  sat  for  some  time,  sobbing  and  wiping  her  eyes,  and 
cogitating  what  should  be  her  next  movement  At  last,  having  thought 
of  a  plan  to  touch  the  feelings  o£  her  former  friend,  she  scmtched  at  the 
door  of  the  royal  cabinet :  the  queen  herself  opened  it.  Tne  duchess 
■aid,  **  I  have  been  thinking,  whilst  I  sat  there,  that  if  your  majesty 
came  to  the  castle- at  Windsor,  where  I  had  heard  you  are  soon  expected, 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  see  me  in  public  now,  I  am  afraid..  I  will 
therefore  take  oare  to  avoid,  being  at  the  Lodge  at  the  same  time,  to 
prevent  any  unreasonable  clamour,  or  stories  that  might  originate  in  my 
being  so  near  your  majesty  without  waiting  on  you.** — **  Oh,?  replied 
queen  Anne,  very  readily,  "  you  may  come  to  me  at  the  castle :  it  will 
not  make  me  uneasy.'*  From  this,  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  tnily 
enough  concluded,  that  the  queen  would  have  no  objection  to  see  her 
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when  she  was  gnarded  by  the  rigour  of  public  receptions  or  state  official 
duties,  but  that  her  resolution  was  immutable  never  to  permit  another 
private  conference.'  The  duchess  had  neither  the  good  s^ise  nor  tact  to 
permit  the  conversation  to  drop  with  this  rather  placable  ending.  She 
returned  to  her  passionate  recrimination,  and  denounced  judgments  on 
the  queen,  saying,  "  she  was  sure  her  majesty  would  suffer  for  her 
inhumanity."-r-"  That  will  be  to  myself,"  replied  her  majesty,  closing 
the  colloquy  with  more  dignity  than  she  had  sustained  it.* 

So  ended  the  last  conversation  queen  Anne  ever  had  with  the  person 
who  had  ruled  her  for  more  than  thirty  years.  Yet  it  was  long  before 
the  duchess  of  Marlborough  could  convince  herself  of  the  fact,  that  this 
was  the  last  conference  she  was  ever  to  hold  with  her  once-loving  and 
familiar  friend.  She  had  always  built  hopes  on  the  circumstance  of  the 
queen's  speaking  to  her,  with  kind  condoling  inquiries  '*  regarding  a 
bad  cotd  she  had  when  in  waiting  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  trial  in 
Westminster-hall.** 

Queen  Anne  was  employed  in  other  thoughts  than  the  wrangling 
interview  she  had  just  endured  with  her  former  favourite.  She  was 
certainly  cogitating  on  a  measure  which  brought  conviction  to  the  whole 
family  junta  that  their  fall  was  resolved  uiwn.  ITie  first  removal  th« 
queen  commenced  with,  was  the  substitution  of  the  tory  duke  of 
Shrewsbury  for  the  whig  marquis  of  Kent,  as  lord-chamberlain  of  the 
household.  Anne  announced  this  measure  to  lord  Godolphin,  then  at 
Newmarket,'  in  these  words : — 

"  I  am  sorry  to  find  by  your  letter  you  are  so  very  much  in  the 
spleen,  as  to  think  you  cannot  for  the  future  contribute  anything 
towards  my  quiet  but  your  wishes ;  however,  I  still  hope  you  will  use 
your  endeavours.  Never  was  there  more  occasion  than  now ;  for,  by 
all  one  hears  and  sees  every  day,  as  things  are  at  present,  I  think  one 
can  expect  nothing  but  confusion.  I  am  sure,  for  my  part,  I  shall  be 
ready  to  join  with  all  my  friends  in  everything  that  is  reasonable  to 
allay  the  heat  and  ferment  that  is  in  this  poor  nation.  I  have  not 
yet  declared  my  intentions  of  giving  the  staff  and  the  key  to  the  duke 
of  Shrewsbury,  because  I  would  be  the  first  that  should  acquaint  you 
with  it." 

The  want  of  wisdom  in  the  character  of  queen  Anne  is  apparent  m 
this  letter.  She  commences  by  addressing  a  taunt  regarding  the  spleen 
to  a  man,  whom  she  tries  by  flattery  to  propitiate  at  the  conclusion. 
Whether  queen  Anne  felt  as  a  friend  or  enemy  towards  Godolphin,  her 
letter  was  equally  injudicious,  especially  when  she  knew  him  to  be  irri- 
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table.  Indeed,  he  took  fire  '*  touching  the  spleen." — **  I  have  the  grief 
to  find,"  he  replied,  **  thai  which  you  are  pleased  to  call  spleen  in  my 
former  letter,  was  only  a  true  impulse  of  mind  that  your  majesty  is 
suffering  yourself  to  be  guided  to  your  own  ruin  and  destruction,  as  fast 
as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  compass  it  to  whom  you  seem  so  much  to 
hearken.**  As  for  the  "  staff  and  key,**  on  which  his  royal  mistress 
demanded  his  counsel,  he  was  in  too  great  a  rage  to  mention  them. 
The  queen  next  hastened  to  remove  lord  Sunderland  from  the  office  of 
her  secretary  of  state,  for  the  insults  with  which  this  young  man  loaded 
her  were  felt  by  her  majesty  more  severely  than  even  the  conduct  of 
her  arch-enemy,  his  mother-in-law.  It  is  supposed,  that  lord  Sunder- 
land had  usually  heard  her  majesty  spoken  of  in  his  wife's  family-circle 
with  such  insolent  familiarity,  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  treat  her 
with  common  respect ;  the  queen  complained,  ",that  he  always  chose  to 
reflect  on  all  princes  before  her  in  the  most  injurious  manner,  as  a 
proper  eutextainment  for  her.^^  Yet  this  nobleman,  who  affected  re- 
publican bluntness,  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  quote  any  action  of 
a  royal  personage  parallel  to  that  with  which  his  political  career  closed.' 
It  is  possible  that  if  lord  Sunderland  had  forborne  from  personal  insult, 
queen  Anne  would  have  endured  patiently,  while  her  life  lasted,  the 
heavy  bondage  with  which  his  imperious  mother-in-law  oppressed  her. 
Nevertheless,  the  duchess  boldly  plunged  into  a  fresh  attack  by  a  letter, 
hitherto  inedited. 

The  Duchess  of  Mablbobough  to  Queen  Anne.* 

'*  There  was  something  very  unusual  in  the  manner  of  the  last  con- 
versation I  bad  with  your  majesty,  in  your  declaring  you  would  give  no 
answer  to  whatsoever  I  said ;  and  in  the  disorder  that  appeared,  by  your 
turning  from  the  candle*  when  you  thought  I  was  going  to  mention 
something  that  you  did  not  care  to  hear  of,  that  I  can*t  but  think  you 
are  ashamed  of  the  company  you  generally  have,  and  sensible  of  the  ill 
consequences  of  having  such  a  favourite,  and  of  the  reflections  that  are 
made  all  over  the  town  upon  it,  since  'tis  certain  that  nothing  your 
majesty  ever  does  can  be  a  secret ;  if,  then,  there  can  be  a  pleasure  in 
anything  one  is  ashamed  to  own  (for  which  I  have  no  taste),  I  am  sure 
you  will  pay  very  dear  for  it.  I  never  yet  heard  of  any  prince  that  kept 
little  company  that  was  not  of  course  unfortunate.* What  I 
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now  say  is  for  no  private  interest,  nor  with  any  particular  regard  to 
inyself.  I  only  wii^  you  would  choose  sach  people  to  oonyerse  with,  m 
would  keep  your  charaeter  from  falling  in  the  opinion  of  your  subjects ; 
and  besides  the  interest  you  would  have  in  it,  you  would  find  it  mnch; 
more  easy  to  pass  your  time  in  sueh  a  way  as  to  have  no  need  of  any 
disguise.  I  beg  you,  madam,  ibr  your  own  sake,  to  think  what  the 
world  must  say,  upon  your  showing  that  your  real  confidence  and  kind- 
ness is  gone  from  those  that  have  done  you  much  true  service  fand  that 
have  so  much  respect  paid  them  at  home  and  abroad),  to  Sirs;  Masham, 
her  sister,  and  a  Sootoh  doctor,  and  others  one  is  ashamed  to  name; 
and,  in  shorty  to  anybody  that  will  make  court  to  her  (Mrs.  Masbam), 
who  must  always  be  contemptible  wretches,  since  they  can  oondescend 
to  such  lownesB  in  order  to  compass  their  ends  with  your  majesty.'* 

Total  silence  was,  however,  maintained  by  the  queen.  The  advance- 
ment of  Mrs.  Masham's  brother  in  the  army  was  once  more  a  cause 
of  contention.  The  duchess  of  Marlborough  protested,  with  far  more 
vehemence  than  her  lord,  against  the  advancement  of  her  cousin,  re- 
{)eating  his  words  that  ''^Jack  Hill  was  good  for  nothing  as  a  soldier."* 
Marlborough,  however,  at  last  wrote,  '*  that  he  begged  the  commission 
of  colonel  Hill  might  be  made  out  and  sent  to  him  directly ;  but  as 
some  accident  might  happen ,  to  show  his  wish  to  make  everything  easy 
to  the  queen,  he  should  directly  send  for  colonel  Hill,  and  declare  him 
brigadier."  The  matter  in  dispute  wab  thus  amicably  adjusted  between' 
Anne  and  her  general ;  not  so  in  regard  to  her  tyrant,  the  duchess,  who 
never  abated  her  maledictions  on  the  head  of  '*  Jack  Hill,"  till  other 
offences  from  the  queen  crowded  this  one  out  of  its  supremacy  and  pre- 
eminence. 

80  early  as  the  preceding  reign,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  conquest 
of  Canada  was  deemed  an  important  measure  for  the  security  of  British 
America.  Deputies  from  the  savage  chiefs  made  a  voyage  to  England, 
and  were  introduced  at  the  court  of  Anne.  "  Five  Sachems  from  the 
Iroquois  had  sailed  with  Schuyler  for  England.  They  appeared,,  amidst 
the  gaze  of  crowds,  dressed  in  English  small-clothes  of  black,  with 
scarlet  ingrain  cloth  mantles,  edged  with  gold,  for  their  blankets. 
They  were  conducted  in  state  in  coaches  to  an  audience  with  queen 
Anne ;  and,  giving  her  belts  of  wampum,  they  avowed  their  readiness 
to  take  up  the  hatchet,  and  aid  her  in  the  redaction  of  Canada,"  *    Wigs 

1  Jack  had,  however,  shared  in  most  of  the  rising  out  of  a  8icb>bed,  and  going  in  a  wrap- 
bloody  actions  in  Flanders,  with  at  least  the  ping-gown  and  cloak  to  vote  for  the  rain  of 
credit  of  penional  courage.  It  is  undeniable,  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  when  she  had  ev«r 
neverthelesfi.  thut  general  HiU  had  treated  shown  him  the  kindness  of  a  mother."  Tlie 
the  duchess  with  positive  ingratitude,  tor  she  duchess  declares  '*  that  his  sole  talent  coo- 
had  formerly  cherished  him  with  something  listed  in  mimicry,  in  which  his  sister,  Mrs. 
like  maternal  tendeniess.  She  said,  and  appu-  Masham,  likewise  excelled."— Walpole  Cur- 
rently truly,  "  that  she  had  given  him  a  hume  ret«pondence,  edited  by  Coxe. 
and  education  when  he  was  a  desti  lute  vaga-  ^Bancroft's  United  States,  vol.  iiL  aa 
bond."    She  speaks  with  indignation  "of  his  1710. 
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are  not  enumerated  with  the  rest  of  the  court  costume  of  the  queen*s 
savage  allies,  although  long  flowing  ones  might  have  been  considered 
by  the  children  of  the  forest  as  the  English  warriors'  helms  of  terror. 
Tlie  Tatler  and  Spectator  often  allude  to  the  visit  of  the  Sachems  to 
the  court  of  queen  Anne.  The  attempt  on  Quebec,  commanded  hy  the 
queen's  appointed  general,  "  Jack  Hill,"  utterly  failed,  to  the  great  ex- 
ultation of  the  Marlborough  opposition. 

At  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Sunderland  the  duchess  had  recourse  to  one 
of  the  royal  physicians,  Sir  David  Hamilton,  to  insinuate  to  her  majesty, 
*'  that  in  case  of  continued  obduracy,  she  should  publish  to  the  world 
all  the  queen's  former  letters  of  friendship  and  fondness  for  her."  ^  It 
is  not  exactly  clear  whether  the  physician-spy  was  in  the  interest  of  his 
royal  mistress  or  of  her  enemy ;  perhaps  he  made  his  advantage  out  of 
both.  One  circumstance  is  undeniable,  which  is,  that  the  arrow  launched 
by  the  duchess  had  its  effect  in  giving  pain  to  the  queen.  In  ordet  to 
follow  up  the  effect  of  Sir  David's  insinuations,  the  duchess  enclosed  one 
of  the  queen's  former  fond  letters,  to  remind  h6r  majesty  how  high  her 
opinion  of  her  had  been  at  its  date,  and  to  raise  suitable  ideas  of  the 
aenaatlon  which  would  be  created  in  the  world  if  such  epistles  became 
matters  of  public  discussion.  The  queen  eagerly  detained  her  own 
letter ;  and  to  her  reply,  indited  by  her  advisers,  she  added  a  postscript, 
written  in  her  usual  style,  demanding,  in  a  strain  of  something  like 
ten(),er  reproach,  the  restoration  of  aS  her  letters,  ^  a«  she  was  sure  the 
duchess  did  not  now  value  them."  This  demand  was  considered  as  a 
proof  that  the  queen  felt  the  alann  the  duchess  wished  to  inspire,  at 
whioh  she  wrote  back :— r 

"  I  hasten  to  the  latter  part  of  your  letter,  in  which  you  desire  that 
all  the  letters  I  have  of  yours  may  be  sent  back,  and  give  the  reason  for 
it,  *  because  'tis  impossible  they  can  now  be  agreeable  to  me  ;'  but  though 
your  majesty  takes  care  to  make  them  less  pleasing  to  me  than  1  once 
thought  they  would  have  been,  I  cannot  yet  find  it  in  my  heart  to  part 
with  one.  And  though  1  cannot  dispute  your  keeping  your  own  letter 
that  I  sent  you,  I  can  the  more  easily  spare  it,  because  I  have  drawera 
full  of  the  same  in  every  place  wherever  I  have  lived.  Yet  I  much 
wondered  at  your  majesty's  keeping  the  duke  of  Somerset's,  which  I 
only  seni  to  ^ow  what  he  once  thought  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough's 
services  :  'tis  not,  surely,  usual  to  detain  another  body's  letters,"  ' 

The  dismissal  of  Sunderland  was  followed  by  that  of  Anne's  long -trusted 
lord  treasurer,  Ghxlolphin.  The  queen  endeavoured  to  ameliorate  this 
measure  by  the  following  letter ;  the  offer  it  contains  is  magnificent, 
although  the  rage  with  which  it  inspired  Godolphin  was  too  overpower- 
ing to  permit  him  to  accept  it. 

1  Cuxe  MSS..  xlv.  fol.  ri ;  Brit.  Jf  tuoum.  '  Coxe'a  M3S. 
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Queen  Anne  to  the  Eabl  of  Godolphik,  lord  tbeasubeb. 

**  Kensington,  August  7, 1710. 

"  The  uneasiness  you  have  showed  for  some  time  has  given  me  very 
mutfh  trouble,  tliough  I  have  1x)me  it ;  and  had  your  behaviour  con- 
tinued the  same  as  it  was  for  a  few  years  after  my  coming  to  the  crown, 
I  cotdd  have  no  dispute  with  myself  what  to  do.  But  the  many  unkind 
returns  I  have  received  since,  especially  what  you  said  to  me  before  the 
lords,  makes  it  impo6sit)le  for  me  to  continue  you  any  longer  in  my 
service  ;  but  I  will  give  yOu  a  pension  of  four  thousand  a  year,  and  I 
desire,  that  instead  of  bringing  the  staff  to  me,  you  will  break  it,  which 
I  believe  will  be  easier  to  lis  twth." 

After  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  lord  Godolphin  hastened  to  the  queen. 
He  reasoned  with  heron  her  danger  in  dismissing  the  whigs,  and  finished 
by  asking  *'  whether  he  should  go  on  ?" — ^^meaning  as  lord  treasurer.  Tbe 
queen  answered,  **  Yes;"  ^  Lord  Godolphin  notiifed,  however,  something 
strange  and  gloomy  in  her  looks^  He  supposed,  nevertheless,  she  meant 
to  abide  by  the  assent  he  had  extorted  from  her,  and  had  not  the  least 
idea  of  what  was  to  happen  the  next  day,  "  when  my  lord  treasurer  was 
dismissed,  with  no  more  ceremony  than  a  letter  written  by  the  queen, 
and  left  with  his  porten  The  Contente  of  this  letter,"  continues  the 
duchess,  "  were  so  extraordinary,  that  I  am  not  at  liberty  toname  them." 

The  duchess  describes  to  Sir  David  Hamilton,  whom  she  is  in  the 
act  of  suborning  for  the  same  purpose^  '*  that  there  was  a  servant  in  an 
humble  station,  but  in  waiting  near  the  royal  person,  with  whom  her 
majesty  often  gossiped.*'  The  menial  had  agreed  with  the  duchess, 
"  that  nothing  succeeded  with  queen  Anne  but  flattery  or  fear."  The 
residue  shall  be  told  in  the  ungrateful  woman's  own  base  words :  *^For 
which  reason,  he  pretended  he  would  fright  the  queen  about  the  letters 
I  had  in  my  power,  and  give  her  to  understand  '  how  unwilling  he 
should  be  to  fall  out  with  one  that  cotdd  do  so  much  hurt  as  I  might  do 
her  majesty ;'  adding,  *  he  feared  that  her  provocations  would  jnake  me 
print  her  letters,  for  that  I  had  a  great  spirit,  and  was  justly  enraged  to 
be  put  in  print  for  such  lies  as  I  had  been.' "  Who  can  avoid  feeling 
indignant  at  finding  the  majesty  of  Great  Britain  held  in  awe  by  a  base 
■servant,  at  the  instigation  of  the  favourites  she  had  raised  froqi  nothing 
to  insult  her  1  Anne  was  intimidated,  and  ordered  this  man  to.  write 
the  duchess  a  letter  to  Windsor,  and  send  it  by  a  messenger  on  purpose. 
He  was  to  desire  me  '  as  a  friend  not  to  do  anything  that  might  reflect 
on  her  majesty,  insinuating  that  there  was  still  room  for  reconciliation 
with  her  and  me.' "  ' 

"I  am  afi-aid,"  wrote  the  dnchess  at  the  same  time  to  Sir  David 

)  Add.  M<^  Tol.  zlT. folio  90.  lYia    Letter  of  the  ducbcsB  of  Marlborough  to  Sir  David 
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Hamilton,  in  illustration  of  her  royal  mistress's  character,  "you  will 
have  a  very  ill  opinion  of  me,  that  could  pass  so  many  hours  with  one  I 
have  just  given  such  a  character  of ;  but  though  it  was  extremely  tedioue 
to  pass  80  many  hours  where  there  could  be  no  convefsation,  I  knew  she 
loved  me,  and  I  suffered  much  by  feaiing  1  did  wrong  when  I  was  not 
with  her."  That  is,  the  duchess  dreaded  the  consequences  of  not  mount* 
ing  guard  perpetually.  "  I  have  gone  to  the  queen  a  thousand  times,^ 
she  added,  '*when  I  had  rather  been  in  a  dungeon.".  There  is  great 
reason  to  believe  that  Sir  David  Haibilton  made  use  of  this  fine  epistle 
against  the  duchess,  and  showed  it  to  the  queen — ^at  least,  the  writer 
afterwards  suspected  as  much. 

Lord  Grodolphin  was  deeply  disappointed  at  the  failure  of  his  endea- 
vour to  retain  office.  In  a  state  of  exasperation,  on  receiving  the  queen's 
filial,  order  he  not  only  broke  his  white  staff,  but  flung  it  contemptuously 
into  the  grate.  The  queen  placed  the  office  of  lord  treasurer  in  the 
hands  of  seven  commissioners,^  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Mr.  Harley,  who 
wail  created  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer,  when  she  made  him 
lord  treasurer. 

The  old  system  of  the  revelation  of  assassination-plots  was  next 
tried.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  wrote  to  his  duchess  "that  prince 
Eugene  had  informed  him  of  an  assassin^  coming  to  England  from 
Vienna  with  designs  against  the  queen's  life  ;  and  that  the  utmost  care 
should  be  taken  lest  the  murderer  should  get  access  to  the  royal 
presence."  The  duchess  went  to  court  very  consequentially,  and 
demanded  admittance  to  the  queen  on  a  matter  of  life  and  death." 
The  queen  refused  to  see  her,  a  memorial  of  her  business  was  coldly 
required :  and  the  duchess  sent  her  husband's  letter.  Anne  was  inac- 
cessible to  fears  for  her  personal  safety.  The  most  dignified  action  of 
her  life  was,  returning  the  warning  respecting  her  assassination  without 
deigning  to  notice  the  circumstance — ^merely  enclosing  the  duke  oi 
Marlborough's  letter,  accompanied  with  these  words,  addi-esscd  to  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough,  dated  from  Kensington,  ^  Just  as  I  was  coming 
down-stairs  I  received  yours,  so  could  not  return  the  enclosed  back  till  I 
came  to  this  place.'*  This  sentence  comprised  the  last  ever  writ- 
ten by  queen  Anne,  the  once  "adoring  Mrs.  Morley,  to  her  Mrs. 
Freeman." 

When  it  was  found  that  the  quarrel  between  the  queen  and  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough  was  public  and  irreconcilable,  bishop  Burnet 
forced  an  interview  with  her  majesty,  and  endeavoured  to  intimidate  hei 
from  a  change  of  ministers.  The  earl  of  Dartmouth  adds,  **  that  the 
queen,  who  gave  kim  a  patient  hearing  because  she  was  the  best  bred 
person  in  her  realm,  was  much  amused  at  the  bishop's  fears  for  himself; 
as,  in  the  course  of  the  liarangue  he  had  betrayed  his  ax^prahension  "  that, 

1  Cunuins;haui'i»  Hist 
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in  case  of  the  pretenderv  landing,  he  should  himself  be  the  very  first 
person  who  would  be  hanged.*'  ^  The  bishc^  did  not  succeed  in  raising 
any  personal  apprehension  in  the  mind  of  the  queen  ibr  her  own  safety ; 
her  fault  was  indecision,  not  cowardice.  Lord  Dartmouth  had,  duriug 
the  gradual  changes  among  the  ministry  in  the  course  of  the  siuuooer 
of  1710,  accepted  office  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  I'here  was  a 
degree  of  friendly  intimacy  between  the  queen  and  himself,  which  caii^ 
them  often  to  gossip  over  such  courtiers  as  they  had  known  from  their 
youth.  In  the  course  of  these  discussions,  lord  Dartmouth  told  the 
queen  ^  that  Burnet  had  an  idea  that  he  himself  possessed  remarkable 
faculties  for  keeping  secrets."  Lord  Dartmouth  agreed  with  her  majesty 
"  that  he  would  tell  a  story  regarding  herself  personally."  It  was  doDe, 
and  bishop  Burnet  solemnly  promised  secrecy.  Two  days  afterwards, 
the  bishop  posted  to  Windsor-castle,  and  began  to  tell  the  story  to  tbe 
queen  in  a  private  audience,  which  he  had  previously  solemnly  requestfld ; 
her  majesty  received  it,  to  the  bishop's  consternation,  with  a  hearty  bunt 
of  laughter.' 

What  can  be  thought  of  the  president  of  the  queen's  wearing-apparel 
daring  to  own,  that  she  Uamd  her  royal  mistress  into  the  appointment 
of  a  lord  president  of  the  privy  council  ?  When  the  duchess  had  praised 
lord-chancellor  Gowper  sufiicieutly  for  his  submissive  conduct  to  her,  his 
patroness,  she  says,  **  My  lord  Somers  had  the  reverse  of  that  behaviour, 
ibr  though  he  courted  me  a  great  while,  in  order  to  get  into  enaploymeut 
with  the  whigs  —visiting  me,  and  if  I  met  him  in  the  streets  or  roads  liy 
chance,  he  would  stand  up  and  bow  down  as  if  I  had  been  the  queen  T 
Wolsey's  slip  of  the  pen,  ''  I  and  my  king,"  is  nothing  to  this,  for  the 
blunder  was  made  in  Latin,  and  written,  moreover,  by  a  jMrinoe  of  tbe 
church,  which  placed  it»  members  far  above  all  secular  authority.  After 
dwelling  with  emphasis  on  lord  Somers'  standing  up  to  let  her  jjass  ai 
if  she  were  queen  Anne,  comes  the  reason  wherefore  such  revereooeij 
were  made  by  Somers — such  standing0-up  and  such  bowing|s-dow& 
"  Yet,  after  I  had  Uased  the  queen  to  bring  Somers  into  this  great  pcsC,"  I 
continues  the  duchess  "  (I  think  that  of  lord  president),  he  never  msdej 
me  one  single  visit,  though  I  never  had  one  dispute  or  quarrel  wit 
him ;  nor  did  he  take  any  more  notice  of  me  after  I  was  out  of  mj 
employments,  than  if  he  had  never  heard  of-me."  Lord  Somers  wa 
found  guilty  of  courting  the  queen  and  Mrs.  Masham  for  some  moutl 
afterwards.  As  lord  president,  in  some  of  these  interviews  with  tke  ro} 
widow,  he  did  his  best  to  persuade  her  ^  that  he  was  against  the  prosect 
tion  of  Dr.  Sacheverel ;"  indeed,  the  duchess  casts  a  stigma  on  the  wl 
lord  president  for  absenting  himself  from  the' last  days  of  that  trial, 
such  a  slight  occurence  as — his  mother  being  dead !  l]he  duchess  finii 
by  affirming  that  Somers  received  a  pension  from  queen  Anne,  paid 
*  Jiord  DurtmouUi's  NutM.  *  Ixnxl  Dariniouih's  Notes  to  Burnetii  HisL 
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Mrs.  Masham.  Perhaps  the  fatuity  that  overwhelmed  the  mind  of 
Somers  bad  commenced. 

In  the  morning  of  September  22, 1710,  the  qneen  had  an  interview 
with  her  lord  chancellor,  Gowper,  who  brought  with  him  the  great  seal, 
with  the  intention  of  surrendering  it  into  her  hands,  she  made  him 
take  the  seal  back  five  times  after  he  had  laid  down  the  bag  containing 
it,  commanding  him  still  to  hold  it;  adding,  *^  I  b^  it  as  a  favour,  if 
I  may  use  the  expression."  Lord  Gowper  took  the  bag,  merely  because 
he  could  not  let  it  fall  when  the  queen  pressed  it  on  him,  but  said,  *'  I 
cannot  carry  it  out  of  the  palace,  excepting  your  majesty  will  receive  it 
to-morrow."  *  The  queen  replied  **  that  she  would  agree  to  this  arrange- 
ment in  hopes  he  would  alter  his  mind."  The  repeated  importunities  of 
her  majesty,  and  arguments  on  the  lord  chancellor's  side,  and  the  pro- 
fessions of  both,  extended  this  scene  to  the  length  of  three-quarters  of 
an  houi:.  Lord  Cowper  supposes  that  the  new  ministers  had  entreated 
queen  Anne  to  delay  the  surrender  of  the  seals.  The  next  day,  her 
majesty  had  another  interview  with  her  lord  chancellor.  **  I  come  now,'' 
he  said,  *'  With  an  easier  heart  than  yesterday,  since  your  majesty  has 
promised  graciously  to  accept  my  sun«nder  if  I  continue  this  morning 
of  the  same  mind,  which  I  do." — "  I  can  use  no  more  arguments  to- 
day than  I  did  yesterday,"  replied  queen  Anne ;  **  but  I  hoped  you 
would  have  changed  your  mind."  The  lord  chancellor  answered  by 
bending  his  knee  and  giving  the  queen  the  seal,  which  she  then  finally 
accepted.' 

Many  of  the  ancient  nobility,  who  nad  never  approached  the  English 
court  since  the  Bevolution,  came  to  pay  their  respects  to  queen  Anne 
after  she  had  dismissed  the  Marlborough  faction.  Among  others,  the 
duke  of  Beaufort,  whose  grandfather  and  father  had  likewise  held  aloof, 
congratulated  queen  Anne  as  if  on  her  accession,  saying,  that  *'  He  was 
extremely. glad  that  he  could  now  salute  her  queen  in  reality."*  The 
dake  of  Argyle  had  prevailed  on  queen  Anne  to  add  to  the  companies  of 
her  English  guards  the  Scottish  royal  guard ;  they  had  new  uniforms 
and  appointments,  but,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  English  guards, 
their  uniforms  were  trimmed  with  silver  laoe.  The  queen  was  displeased 
and  exclaimed,  "I  do  not  know  my  own  guards!"*  Her  majesty 
evidently  preferred  them  according  to  their  former  picturesque  appoint- 
ments. So  recently  as  the  year  of  her  accession,  these  guards,  now  the 
royal  fusiliers,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Orkney,  had  not  adopted  the 
use  of  firo-arms ;  for  the  Scots  Royals  wore  heavy  steel  caps,  and  used 
bows  and  arrows,  with  broadswords  and  targets.^  Thus  queen  Anne  had 
beheld  them  in  her  youth,  when  she  lived  in  Edinburgh  with  her  father. 

1  Lord  Cowper's  Diary  (bolograpb) ;  Brit.        *  Canninghain. 
Miueam.  ^  Scot's  Magasine^  1V91,  quoted  in  History 
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It  is  repeated,  frequently,  that  when  the  queen  was  present  in  her 
curtained  box,  listening  |>rivately  to  the  debates  in  the  house  of  peers, 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  her  hearing;  ^' urged  the  neoesaty  ot 
inviting  over  the  electress  Sophia  immediately,  to  be  recognised  as  the 
heiress  to  the  crown,  because  the  queen  might  live  long  enough  to  loie 
the  use  of  her  faculties,  and  not  know  what  she  did."    Such  a  speech  is 
utterly  against  the  whole  tenor  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  conduct 
in  regard  to  the  queen;    from  her  early  youth  to  her  death,  their 
friisndly  intercourse  was  never  interrupted.     How  could  any  one,  in 
possession  of  reason,  talk  of  the  intellects  of  a  woman  of  eighty-two 
surviving  those  of  a  queen  in  the  prime  of  life,  whose  mental  powers, 
if  not  much  strengthened  by  education,  were,  since  she  had  to  straggle 
with  the  difficulties  of  reigning,  far  superior  to  what  they  had  ever  been? 
The  alleged  speech  was  utterly  contrary  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham's 
partialities,  which  tended  more  and  more  to  the  restoration  of  the  exiled 
line  of  Stuart  every  day  of  his  life ;  nor  would  the  queen  have  called 
him,  directly  after  its  pretended  utterance,  to  the  highest  office  in  her 
realm,  that  of  lord  president  of  the  council.    Mistakes  were  easy  to  be 
made  as  to  the  peer  speaking,  when  there  were  no  regular  reports  of  the 
speeches ;  and  as  for  reporters,  the  pillory,  with  loss  of  ears,  would  have 
been  the  fate  of  any  bold  barrister  who  listened  in  the  house  of  peers  to 
whatsoever  that  earl  or  this  duke  might  say,  and  disseminated  it  in 
print  to  the  whole  world.^    The  ^^eer  who  thus  insulted  the  queen  was 
lord  Nottingham. 

It  is  possible  that  he  knew  not  that  the.  queen  had  entered  her  cur- 
tained box  when  he  made  that  remarkable  speech,  which  has  been  nailed 
on  the  memory  of  the  right  owner  by  the  hard-clinching  satire  of  Swift, 
who  would  never  have  spared  the  duke  of  Buckingham  for  a  moment, 
had  it  been  his  due,  since  the  bitter  poet  hated  him  far  worse  than  )fe 
did  Nottingham,  on  account  of  some  affront  that  the  Jacobite  duke  had 
offered  him  when  he  was  a  whig  author.  In  this  poem  another  historical 
anecdote  is  preserved,  illustrative  of  a  cautious  manoeuvre  of  lord  Not- 
tingham at  the  Be  volution,  when  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  tell  who 
would  ultimately  prevail,  Stuart  or  Orange : — 

"  When  I  and  some  others  subscribed  oar  names 
To  a  plot  for  expelling  my  master,  kkig  James, 
I  withdrew  my  subscrlptiou  by  hdp  of  a  blot» 
And  so  might  discover  or  gain  by  the  plot 

bad  my  advantage,  and  stood  at  defiance— 
80  Daniel  *  was  got  fl'om  the  den  of  the  Uons ; 
I  came  in  without  d|inger,  and  was  1  to  blame  I 
For  rather  than  hang,  I'd  be  Not-in>tne-game. 

1  Since  the  Revolution,  the  debates  in  the         *  A  queer  pun  on  the  title  of  Nottingham, 

booses  of  parliament  had  been  guarded  with  implying  that  he  was  rot  given  a  part  im> 

jealous  care  by  the  members.    The  Journals  portant  enough  to  pliy  m  the  game  of  poB- 

are  remarkable  for  their  mysterious  paucity.  tics. 

*  Ikmid,  earl  of  Nottingham. 
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I  swore  to  qaeen  Anne  that  the  prince  of  Hanover. 
Daring  ker  sacred l|fe  should  never  come  over; 
I  made  use  of  a  trope,  *  that  an  heir  to  invite. 
Was  like  keeping  her  moniunent  ever  in  sight.' 
But  when  I  thought  proper  1  altered  my  note, 
And,  in  her  own  hearing,  I  boldly  did  vote, 
*  That  her  miijesty  stood  in  great  need  of  a  tutor. 
And  must  have  an  old  or  a  young  coadjutor ;' 
For  I  would  fain  have  put  all  in  a  flame, 
Because,  for  some  reason,  I'm  Not-in-the-game.** 

The  staff  and  key  of  lord  chamberlain  the  queen  bestowed  upon  that  * 
mysterious  politician,  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury ;  to  whom  the  queen  con- 
fided the  fact,  that  the  earl  of  Jersey  and  count  Tallard,  her  prisoner 
from  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  had  sent,  with  her  sanction,  the  abb^ 
Gaultier,  a  diplomat  about  her  court,  to  France,  to  sound  the  ministers 
<]#  Louis  XIY.  on  the  subject  of  peace. 

The  public  prints  at  this  epoch  teemed  with  exposSs  of  the  impudent 
manner  in  which  old  habitants  of  the  court  and  palace  tricked  harmless 
Mk  out  of  cash,  by  affecting  to  sell  places  about  the  queen's  household, 
and  even  offices  that  brought  the  buyers  in  immediate  contact  with  her 
Diajesty's  person.  There  was  an  old  rapacious  courtier,  who  had  had, 
time  immemorial,  '*  an  apartment  in  some  odd  nook  of  the  vast  pile  ol 
St  James's-palace," — for  vast  it  was  before  that  royal  residence  had 
twice  been  reduced  by  fire.  The  old  courtier  had  done  some  business, 
now  and  then,  by  selling  small  places  somewhat  after  the  mode  of  Gil 
Bias  and  his  worthy  confraternity.  At  the  change  of  the  whig  ministry, 
he  fell  in  the  way  of  a  country  gentleman  with  a  larger  stock  of  money 
than  wit,  who  was  willing  to  come  down  with  funds  for  the  vice-chamber- 
lain's place.  The  old  resident  of  St.  James's  assured  biTn  that  queen  Anne 
was  disgusted  witk  her  present  vice-chamberlain,  Mr.  Thomas  Coke,  and 
was  about  to  send  him  adrift  after  the  whiggish  train  (already  discarded) 
as  soon  as  she  could  meet  with  a  likely-looking  pleasant  country  gentle- 
man in  his  place;  but  70002.  was  the  lowest  sum  required,  whereof 
40002.  was  to  be  given  at  onee  **to  the  queen's  foster-sister"  (perhaps  a 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Butt  or  Buss,  often  mentioned  previously  as  the  queen'? 
nurse),  20002.  to  the  unfortunate  discarded  '*  Mr.  vice,"  who  had  given  a 
consideration  of  greater  amount ;  the  remaining  10002.  was  to  be  divided 
between  the  minor  agents,  and  the  worthy  negotiator  then  transacting 
business.  But  the  gentleman  negotiating  was  informed,  ''that  to  be 
vice-chamberlain  he  must  be  able  to  speak  French ;  and  when  brought 
out  for  view  in  the  gardens  of  St.  James's,  and  pacing  up  and  down  before 
a  particular  range  of  windows,  the  queen's  foster-sister  looking  out  upon 
the  candidate,  if  she  did  not  think  his  airs  and  graces  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguished for  a  place  of  such  personal  importance,  he  must  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  it."  The  rogue  who  devised  the  plan  had  certainly  a  genius 
for  comedy,  and  the  story  goes,  that  the  candidate  pranced  up  and  down 

%2 
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for  a  considerable  time  "  on  view,"  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  one  of  tlie 
palace-housemaids,  who  was  placed  for  the  purpose,  looking,  like  Jezebel, 
out  of  the  window.    It  must  have  been  a  rich  scene.    One  day  the  court- 
salesman  carried  his  customer  to  see  the  queen  pass  ta  St.  JamesV 
chapel :  as  he  was  resident  in  the  palace,  he  was  able  to  obtain  good 
stations.    It  so  happened,  that  the  duke  of  Shrewsbxiry,  the  lord  cham- 
berlain, being  absent,  Mr.  vice-chamberlain  led  her  majesty  by  the  hand; 
at  which  sight  the  candidate  for  the  office  cried  out,  in  rapture — "  Ah, 
sir,  what  happiness  I     I  wish  all  our  friends  were  here  nov^,  to  see  the 
vice-chamberlain  handing  the  queen ;  i'faith,  the  place  is  worth  t'other 
thousand  V*    The  queen  probably  took  the  speaker  for  a  tame  madman, 
but  as  places  were  just  then  changing  very  rapidly,  Mr.  vice-chamberlain 
Coke's  attention  was  attracted  by  the  words  touching  the  sale  of  his 
place.     He  forthwith  made  due  inquiry,  and  as  the  candidate,  meanihg 
honestly,  made  no  concealment,  the  rogue  who  had  carried  on  this  in- 
genious negotiation  was  discovered,  and  handed  up  for  examination  at 
the  secretary  of  state's  office,  where  all  his  fine  proceedings  were  taken 
down  in  writing.    Two  or  three  hampers  of  wine  had  been  consumed, 
and  more  than  one  rotdeau  of  guineas  actually  pocketed  by  the  ooartr 
salesman,  before  the  gentleman-purchaser  was  enlightened  with  this 
evidence.    So  many  droll  circumstances  came  out  in  the  course  of  the 
inquiry,  that  the  court  was  convulsed  with  laughter  for  a  week ;  and 
Mr.  vice-chamberlain,   finding  he  was  more  frightened  than  hurt- 
nay,  that  he  was  positively  benefited,  for  the  inquiry  fully  confirmed  her 
majesty  in  her  gracious  intention  of  retaining  him  in  his  place,  permitted 
the  roguish  salesman  of  his  office  to  rest  unscathed,  with  no  punishment 
beyond  the  universal  ridicule  he  had  incurred.^ 

Queen  Anne,  at  this  time  of  political  excitement,  received  some  vista- 
tions  from  mad  people,  seeking  audience  in  order  to  bestow  on  her 
advice  and  assistance  gratuitously.  One  of  these  self-elected  counsell<»s 
stopped  Swift  in  "  the  Pall-Mall,"  he  was  a  gentleman  unknown  to  him, 
asking  his  advice,  saying,  "he  had  been  to  see  the  queen,  who  wm 
just  come  to  town,  but  the  people  in  waiting  would  not  let  him  speak  to 
her ;  that  he  had  two  hundred  thousand  men  ready  to  serve  her  in  war: 
that  he  knew  the  queen  well,  and  had  an  apartment  at  court,  and  if  she 
heard  he  was  there,  she  would  send  for  him  immediately  ;  and  that  she 
owed  him  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  He  desired  to  know  whether 
he  should  beg  again  to  see  her,  or,  as  she  was  weary  after  her  journey, 
whether  he  had  not  better  stay  till  to-morrow  ?"  Swift,  who  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  him,  advised  him  **  to  try  again  at  St.  James's-palace.*'* 

AH  removals,  small  and  great,  had  been  effected  by  the  queen  and 
•^er  advisers  before  she  ventured  any  attempt  to  displace  from  her  great 

A  Tract  of  the  times,  entitled,  A  New  Way  of  selling  Places  at  Ooort 
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court-offices  the  terrible  woman  who,  either  by  love  or  fear,  hsLjL  ruled 
her  for  so  many  years.  The  duchess  of  Marlborough  herself  exultingly 
attributes  this  circumstance  to  her  having  kept  the  queen  in  check,  by 
the  threats  she  held  over  her  of  printing  her  majesty's  letters  of  fondness 
and  confidence.'  The  queen,  she  made  out,  suffered  the  greatest  pain  of 
mind  whenever  this  subject  was  reiterated,  and  at  last  sent  the  duke  of 
Shrewsbury  to  n^otiate  the  surrender  of  her  letters.  All  the  satisfaction 
obtained  was,  ^  that  whilst  the  duchess  kept  her  places,  tJie  letters  should 
remain  unprinted."  Every  day  the  untamable  duchess  mounted  her 
fine  coach  and  drove  about  the  town,  spending  her  mornings  in  visits  to 
her  party,  where  she  employed  the  time  in  execrating  and  calumniating 
queen  Anne^  and  giving  the  most  horrid  insinuations  on  the  contents  of 
her  letters.  The  queen  cut  her  off  from  all  exercise  of  her  functions, 
and  wholly  forbade  her  access.  Although  the  duchess  declared  *'  that  her 
majesty  wanted  new  gowns,  and  she  must  come  to^  give  orders  for 
them,''*  Anne  was,  nevertheless,  firm  in  denying  her  presence.  Much 
her  majesty  wished  to  have  her  gold  keys,  in  order  to  give  them  to  her 
new  officials;  but,  the  duchess  having  expressed  her  intention  of  not 
surrendering  them,  no  one  dared  go  to  demand  them  of  her,  all  the  new 
ministry  deeming  it  as  safe  and  pleasant  an  undertaking  as  to  ask  a 
milch  tigress  to  give  up  a  pair  of  her  cubs. 

llie  court  remained  in  a  laughable  position  from  June  to  December, 
fairly  kept  at  bay  by  one  daring  woman,  who  remained  in  office  in  defi- 
ance of  sovereign,  prime-minister,  and  all  their  satellites.  The  lords 
spiritual,  the  peers  and  peeresses  temporal,  the  knights  of  the  shire,  the 
borgesses  and  legal  authorities  of  Great  Britain,  had  all  submitted  to  tory 
government — all  but  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  held  whiggism 
triumphant  over  her  majesty's  robes,  gowns,  caps,  mantuas,  furbelows, 
and  fans,  and  retained  in  place,  withal,  all  the  functionaries  therewith 
connected.  At  last<,  the  queen  and  her  new  household  agreed  to  wait 
patiently  until  the  lord  and  master  of  the  virago  returned  from  his 
Flemish  campaign ;  for,  ill  as  she  treated  him,  and  vivaciously  as  she 
reviled  him  in  their  hours  of  domestic  felicity,  Marlborough  was  the  only 
lerson  who  could  manage  his  spouse.  With  this  exception,  the  queen 
was  entirely  free  from  the  family  junta  and  the  whig  ministry.  "  I  saw 
her,"  says  Swift,  in  his  journal  of  October  10,  1710,  "  pass  to  chapel, 
witii  all  her  tories  about  her,  and  not  one  whig.  There  was  her  uncle 
Bochester,  with  Buckingham,  Shrewsbury,  Berkeley  of  Strattou,  lord- 
keeper  Harcourt,  and  Mr.  Harley."* 

The  duke  of  Marlborough's  personal  behaviour  to  her  majesty  had 
ever  been  that  of  submission,  often,  using  such  expressions  as  "  that  he 
was  the  meanest  of  her  instruments — a  poor  worm — her  majesty's  hum- 

*  It  iB  worth  observation,  that  the  duchess  ventures  not  to  hint  at  this  proceeding  in  her 
printed  "  Cunduct ;"  It  is  fonnd  in  her  Uutcbinsou  MSS. 

»  Cuiiduct.  *  ScoU's  Swift. 
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blest  creature.**  This  the  queen  told  to  one  of  her  lords  in  the  house- 
hold, who  told  it  again  to  Swift.*  Lord  Dartmouth  dreaded  the  effect 
of  these  self-abasing  expressions  on  the  mind  of  the  queen  after  Marl- 
borough returned,  when  delivered  in  the  plaintive  tone  of  voice  peculiar 
to  him,  together  with  the  singular  power  he  was  known  to  possess  over 
every  person  he  chose  to  influence.  ^  Does  your  majesty  think  you  can 
resist  such  persuasion?**  asked  lord  Dartmouth.  ''Yes,"  said  queen 
Anne,  "  from  him  I  can  ;** ' — a  remarkable  admission,  proving  that  the 
queen  had  no  more  regard  for  the  sweetly  and  softly-speaking  husband, 
than  for  his  furious  helpmate.  The  queen  kept  her  promise  in  regard  to 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  seems  to  have  tried  every  way  to  touch 
her  feelings.  He  arrived  in  London  from  his  annual  campaign,  Decem- 
ber 28,  and  taking  a  hackney-coach,  drove  direct  to  St.  James*s,  ^d 
obtained  a  private  interview  for  half  an  heur  with  her  majesty.  He 
lamented  his  late  junction  with  the  whigs,  and  declared,  ahnost  in  the 
language  of  Wolsey,  '*  that  he  was  worn  out  with  age,  fatigues,  and  mis- 
fortunes ;**  assuring  the  queen,  moreover,  ^  that  he  was  neither  covetous 
nor  ambitious.  Her  majesty,  when  describing  the  interview  to  her  new 
ministers  and  confidants,  said,  "  If  she  could  have  conveniently  tuned 
about,  she  must  have  laughed  outright ;  and  as  it  was,  could  hardly 
forbear  doing  so  in  his  face.** '  Lord  Dartmouth  need  not  have  antici- 
pated the  relenting  of  the.  queen*b  heart  at  this  interview.  When  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  had  uttered  all  that  his  ss^acity  had  suggested  as 
most  likely  to  mollify  his  royal  mistress,  the  queen  requested  him  to  tell 
his  wife,  that  "  She  wished  to  receive  back  her  two  gold  keys  as  groom 
of  the  stole  and  mistress  of  the  robes.**  The  demand  drew  from  the  duke 
another  remonstrance.  The  queen  made  no  other  reply,  but  that  "It 
was  for  her  honour  that  the  keys  should  be  returned  forthwith.*'  ^  The 
duke  earnestly  entreated  that  the  queen  would  delay  the  displacing  of 
his  wife  until  after  the  peace,  which  must  take  place  next  summer,  aod 
then  they  would  both  retire  together.  The  queen  would  not  delays  the 
surrender  of  the  keys  for  one  week.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  threw 
himself  on  his  knees,*  and  begged  for  a  respite  of  ten  days,  in  order  to 
prepare  the  mind  of  his  wife  for  a  blow  she  would  feel  severely.  The 
queen,  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  consented  to  wait  for  three  days; 
^  but  before  two  were  passed,**  says  the  duchess,  '*  the  queen  sent  to 
insist  that  her  keys  should  be  restored  to  her.'*  The  duke  of  Marl- 
borough instantly  went  to  St.  James's,  having  some  urgent  business 
respecting  his  command  to  transact  with  the  queen.  When  he  entered 
upon  his  errand,  her  majesty  positively  refused  to  proceed  to  the  discus- 
sion of  affairs  until  she  received  back  her  gold  keys  from  the  duchess.' 

1  Swift's  letter  to  Archbisbop  King.  «  Goxe  M SS.,  voL  zIt.  if.  192,  193.  Brit 

s  Lord  Dartmouth's  Notes.  Museum, 
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Ulias  urged,  the  duke  retii-ed  fix>m  the  royal  presence  with  the  desperate 
intention  of  obtaining  them.  He  went  to  his  spouse,  and  told  her  she 
must  Surrender  the  queen's  insignia :  the  duchess  vehemently  refused. 
The  duke  laid  his  commands  on  her  to  return  the  gold  keys,  which  she 
did,  after  a  stormy  contest^  by  throwing  them  at  his  head.^  Marlborough 
was  glad  to  obtain  them  on  any  terms ;  he  caught  up  the  keys,  and 
immediately  carried  them  to  the  queen,  who  received  them  of  him,  to  use 
the  words  of  a  contemporary,  '*  with  far  greater  pleasure  than  if  he  had 
brought  her  the  spoil*  of  an  enemy." — "The  duchess,"  continues  the 
same  authority,'  "  flew  about  the  town  in  rage,  and  with  eyes  and  words 
full  of  vengeance,  proclaimed  how  ill  she  had  been  treated  by  the 
queen.*' 

Lord  Cowper,  the  day  after  the  surrender  of  the  gold  keys,  went  to 
visit  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ;  he  found  him  reclining  on  his  bed,  the 
duchess  sitting  by  his  bedside,  with  a  large  circle  of  company  in  the 
chamber.  The  reception  seems  to  have  been  for  condolence ;  the  com- 
pany were  listening  to  the  tirades  of  the  duchess,  who  was  railing  very 
extravagantly  against  her  majesty.  Lord  Cowper  stood  aghast  at  this 
scene,  and  whispered  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough, ''  How  surprised  he  was 
ut  all  the  duchess  ventured  to  say  against  the  queen.  Although  he  had 
beard  much  of  her  temper,  this  was  what  he  could  not  have  believed." 
The  duke,  in  his  gentle  pathetic  voice,  answered,  "  That  nobody  minded 
what  the  duchess  said  against  the  queen,  or  any  one  else,  when  she  hap- 
pened to  be  in  a  passion,  which  was  pretty  often  the  case,  and  there  was  no 
way  to  help  it."*  Among  other  vituperations,  the  duchess  said  (and  there, 
it  appears,  she  spoke  truly  for  once)  "  That  she  had  always  hated  and  de- 
spised the  queen  ;  but  as  for  that  fool,"  and  she  pointed  to  her  daughter 
Henrietta  (lady  Kialton),  who  stood  by,  weeping,  "  she  did  believe  that  she 
bad  always  loved  the  queen,  and  that  she  did  so  still,  for  which  she 
would  never  forgive  her.***  Perhaps  there  was  some  of  the  duchess's 
blunt,  bold  style  of  deceit  in  this  matter,  hoping  that  queen  Anne, 
although  dismissing  herself  for  her  misdeeds  from  the  places  of  groom  of 
the  stole,  mistress  of  the  robes,  and  privy-purse,  might  bestow  one  or 
more  of  these  rich  benefits  on  her  god-daughter,'  who  was  then  under 
maternal  persecution  for  loving  her  royal  mistress  so  truly.  Anne  had 
suffered  too  much  from  the  intolerable  tyranny  of  the  mother,  to  incur 
the  risk  that  the  yoke  should  be  reimposed  by  any  of  her  family.  Yet 
the  daughters  of  the  house  of  Marlborough  were  not  then  obliged  to  sur- 
render their  court-offices  about  the  royal  person ;  they  actually  held  them 
for  a  year  after  their  mother  was  dismissed. 

The  next  proceedin^g  of  the  enemy  was  to  obtain  from  her  majesty  a 

1  Cunningham,  voL  iv.  p.  391.  *  Ibid. 
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■confirmation  of  the  grant  ot  20001.  per  annum  from  the  privy-pnree, 
which  had  been  offered  her  when  the  commons  refused  to' pension  Marl- 
borough. The  queen  had  frequently  reiterated  the  offer,  and  always  re- 
fused to  appropriate  the  money  ;  yet  the  duchess  repelled  its  confirma- 
tion, lest,  perchance,  some  gratitude  or  acknowledgment  of  remuneration 
for  past  services  should  be  expected  in  return.  It  is  (lossible  that  the 
royal  donor  at  last  meant  to  take  the  duchess  at  her  word,  and  retain  the 
oft-rejected  annuity,  for  when  the  claim  vras  made  by  a  friend  of  the 
duches8*s,  the  queen  was  observed  to  blush  and  appear  very  uneasy ;  ^ 
she,  nevertheless,  consented  that  her  gift  should  be  valid,  because  the 
agent  who  transacted  the  affair  had  put  before  her  one  of  her  own  letters 
of  affection  to  her  former  favourite,  in  which  the  acceptance  was  veiy 
earnestly  pressed.  When  the  duchess  sent  in  her  accounts  to  the  queen, 
she  placMKl  the  large  arrears  of  this  annuity  to  her  own  credit,  writing  at 
the  bottom  of  the  paper  a  co^^  of  the  queen's  first  letter  wherein  the 
grant  was  made ;  the  words  quoted  (which  must  have  looked  very  oddly 
at  the  bottom  of  an  account-column)  were,  *'  Pray  make  no  more  toords 
about  itf  and  either  oum  or  conceal  it,  as  you  like  best,  since  I  think  the 
richest  crown  would  never  repay  the  services  I  have  received  from  you/*^ 
The  queen  kept  the  accounts  of  the  privy-purse  for  more  than  a  fortnight, 
and  then  returned  them  to  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  with  this  nota- 
tion, inscribed  in  her  hand,  at  the  bottom : — 

*Fcbl,  mi. 
"  /  have  examined  these  aooounU,  and  aUow  of  them. 

«  Annk,  R.* 

The  grand  fosterer  of  every  species  of  war  and  strife,  whether  public 
or  in  the  recesses  of  the  royal  household,  was  thus  for  ever  separated  from 
her  majesty. 

Early  in  the  year  1711,  queen  Anne  divided  between  her  friend  the 
duchess  of  Someraet  and  her  favourite  Mrs.  Masham  the  great  ofiSces 
which  had  been  monopolized  by  the  duchess  of  Marlborough.  Her 
majesty  made  the  duchess  of  Somerset  her  mistress  of  the  robes  and 
groom  of  the  stole,  and  gave  Mrs.  Masham  the  care  of  her  privy-purse. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Strange  as  the  assertion  may  seem  in  these  times,  there  were  actually 
some  indications,  on  the  fall  of  the  Marlborough  faction,  that  queen 
Anne  meant  to  be  her  own  prime-minister— one  of  the  ^rand  points 
that  the  revolution  was  made  in  order  to  subvert.  The  rapacity  of 
which  her  late  corrupt  ministry  had  been  guilty,  in  plundering  the  food 

*  Letter  of  the  dnchete  of  Varlborongh  to        *  Ibid. ;   likewlae  printed  in   her    '  Ooo* 
Mr.  Hutchinson ;  Cox«  MSS..  Brit.  Museum.       duct" 
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of  her  miserable  unpaid  sailors,  and  both  food  and  clothing  of  the  soldiers 
she  painfully  felt ;  yet  how  her  majesty  imagined  that  she  could  arrange 
her  afi^rs  personally  for  the  prevention  of  such  evils,  it  is  difficult  to 
divine.  Bnt  Swift  mentions,  apparently  without  joking  or  jeering, 
'*  that  the  queen,  the  duchess  of  Somerset  and  Abigail  Masham,  meant 
to  govern  the  country  without  the  assistance  of  either  whigs  or  tones." 
At  the  crisis  of  the  dismissal  of  the  Marlborough  family,^  it  is  certain 
that,  among  other  parties,  the  queen  had  called  around  her  many  persons 
devoted  to  the  Jacobite  interest,  who  had  willingly  tendered  her  their 
assistance  in  the  full  belief  that,  if  once  freed  from  the  domination  of 
those  who  held  her  in  restraint,  her  first  object  would  be  the  restoration 
of  her  brother.  It  is  probable  that  the  mind  of  queen  Anne  inclined  her, 
at  times,  to  her  brother ;  but,  if  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  is  to  be 
believed,  she  affected  doubts  regarding  his  identity,  which  it  is  most 
evident  the  duchess  herself  did  not  pretend  to  feel,  for  even  while  reviling 
him,  and  proposing  to  get  up  a  cry  against  him,  she  always  calls  him  the 
"  prince  of  Wales."  In  one  of  her  letters  she  observes,  "  When  I  saw 
that  the  queen  had  such  a  partiality  to  those  that  I  knew  to  be  Jacobites, 
I  asked  her,  one  day,  *  Whether  she  had  a  mind  to  give  up  the  crown  ?' 
for  if  it  had  been  in  her  conscience  not  to  wear  it,  I  do  solemnly  protest 
I  would  not  have  struggled  as  I  did  ;  but  she  told  me, '  She  was  not  sure 
that  the  prince  of  Wales  was  her  brother.* "  The  queen  added,  which 
was  certainly  the  truth,  "  that  if  he  were,  his  royalty  could  not  be  recog- 
nised without  danger  to  the  religion  of  the  country."  ■  Among  other 
anecdotes  on  this  delicate  and  curious  question,  it  is  said  that  marshal 
Tallard,  who  was  at  that  time  a  prisoner  in  England,  and  secretly  an 
accredited  negotiator  for  peace,  was  often  engaged  in  conferences  with  the 
queen's  confidants  respecting  the  identity  of  the  unfortunate  prince  of 
Wales ;  but  he  always  silenced  those  who  attempted  to  say  that  he  was 
a  supposititious  heir,  by  gravely  proposipg  a  matrimonial  alliance  between 
him  and  queen  Anne.*  The  start  of  natural  horror  with  which  such 
proposal  was  always  first  received,  revealed  the  secret  conviction  of  those 
who  affected  not  to  believe  in  the  affinity  of  Anne  and  James. 

One  day,  when  queen  Anne  was  in  her  curtained  recess,  according  to 
her  frequent  custom,  listening  to  the  debates  in  the  house  of  lords,  the 
name  of  her  unfortunate  brother  was  introduced,  she  was  put  out  of 
countenance  by  perceiving  that  every  eye  was  turned  on  her,  and  she 
drew  the  curtain  of  her  box  in  great  confusion.*  The  most  positive 
evidence  that  queen  Anne  felt  a  secret  interest  in  her  banished  relatives, 
comes  from  the  reminiscences  of  her  brother's  stanch  partisan,  Lockhart 
of  Garnwath.    This  gentleman  chose  to  serve  his  master,  not  by  attending 

1  At  this  period  all  vacant  great  ofBoea  dated  St.  Albans.            *  MS.  Memorials  of 

wnepattn  commiMion.— Cunniogham's  His-  Mary  of  Modena,  Archives  da  Eoyaome  Id 

tory  of  Great  Britain.  de  France. 

'  Ji<arrative  of  dachess  of  Marlborough ;  *  Ibid. 
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him  at  St.  Germains,  but  by  retaining  his  place  as  member  for  Edinbui^h 
in  the  muted  parliament.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  he  carried  up  an 
address  from  the  barons  and  freeholders  of  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  the 
gist  of  which  was  sympathy  ^  with  the  grievance  her  majesty  had  repre- 
sented,** as  he  says,  *'  separately  and  privately,  to  several  of  the  members 
of  both  houses  ot' parliament,  '  that  she  was  denied  by  her  ministers  the 
liberty  allowed  to  the  meanest  housekeeper  in  her  dominions  ;  namely, 
the  liberty  of  choosing  her  own  domestic  servants.*  **  Queen  Anne  meant 
**  householder,"  but,  by  an  unlucky  tendency  to  perversion  of  speech, 
her  ideas  dwelt  on  housekeepers.  Her  fietvourite  kinsman,  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  introduced  his  Jacobite  friend  to  her  niajesty  with  his  monar- 
chical address.  Lockhart  of  Gamwath  read  it  aloud  to  her.  Her  majesty 
smiled,  and  seemed  well  pleased  with  its  tenor.  ^  She  told  me,**  said 
Lockhart)^  ^  that '  although  I  had  almost  always  opposed  her  measures, 
she  did  not  doubt  of  my  affection  for  her  pei-son ;  therefore  she  hoped  I 
would  not  concur  in  the  design  of  sending  away  Mrs.  Masham,  or  bring- 
ing over  the  prince  of  Hanover.*  I  was  surprised ;  but  recovering  myself, 
I  assured  her  '  that  I  should  never  be  accessory  to  imposini^  any  hardship 
or  affront  upon  her.  And  as  for  bringing  the  prince  of  Hanover,  her 
majesty  might  be  assured,  from  the  address  I  had  just  read,  that  I  should 
not  be  acceptable  to  my  constituents  if  I  gave  my  consent,  either  now  or 
at  any  time  hereafter.*  Her  majesty  again  smiled,  and  I  withdrew." 
His  friend,  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  gave  him  infoimation,  however,  of  the 
further  remarks  of  the  queen,  who  turned  to  him,  saying,  '^  I  believe 
Lockhart  is  an  honest  man,  and  a  fair  dealer.**—*'  The  duke  of  Hamilton 
assured  her,  *  that  I  loved  her  majesty,  and  all  her  father's  baimsJ*^* 

During  the  most  arduous  period  of  the  settlement  of  the  queen's  new 
ministry,  the  country  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  agitation  by  an  occur- 
rence, which  was  supposed  to  have  threatened  the  lives  of  two  of  the 
most  popular  persons  in  it — her  majesty  and  her  statesman  Harley.  That 
any  one  ever  thought  of  injuring  or  killing  the  harmless  i-oyal  matron,  is 
scarcely  credible ;  yet  her  loving  subjects  thought  that  she  had  been  in 
imminent  danger  from  the  knife  of  the  demoniac,  who,  a  few  hours 
afterwards,  stabbed  her  prime-minister.  Since  the  Reformation,  the 
sovereigns  and  leaders  of  the  English  government  had,  in  many  instances, 
been  betrayed  into  great  inconveniences,  by  fancying  that  every  Roman 
catholic  who  forsook  his  church  and  fled  to  England,  was  a  protestant 
convert  and  deserved  to  be  petted  and  patronised.  The  abb^  Guiscard, 
a  profligate  of  the  darkest  dye,  who  had  rendered  his  native  country  far 
too  hot  to  hold  him,  made  a  great  merit  of  renouncing  at  the  same  time 
papistry,  his  abbacy  near  Cevennes,  and  the  punishment  due  to  his 
enormities.  As  he  was  deemed  a  very  promising  martyr  and  convert,  he 
was  offered  high  preferment  in  our  church;  but  as  his  vocation  was 
1  Ix)ckhart  of  Carowatti*8  Papen.  *  lUd. 
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decidedly  not  the  priestly  office,  he  obtained  the  command  of  a  foreign 
raiment  in  the  English  service,  partly  composed  of  William  III.'s 
disbanded  Dutch  guards,  and  partly  of  French  refugees.  According  to 
Swift  and  some  other  contemporaries,  Guiscard's  regiment  possessed 
an  unenviable  reputation  as  the  wickedest  body  of  men  in  Europe. 
For  the  good  of  mankind,  this  band  of  destructives  were  almost  cut  to 
pieces  at  the  battle  of  Almanza,  where  their  priest-colonel,  Guiscard, 
performed  prodigies  of  valour.  Queen  Anne  thought  that  Guiscard,  on 
account  of  his  warlike  exploits,  ought  to  be  allowed  a  retiring  pension 
of  500?.  per  annum  ;  her  financier,  Harley,  cut  it  down  to  400?.  Upon 
this,  the  double  traitor  offered  himself  as  a  spy  to  his  old  master,  Louis 
XIY.,  at  the  same  time  making  an  interest  with  queen  Anne's  personal 
attendants  to  pr6cure  him  a  private  interview.  Her  majesty  actually 
gave  Guiscard  audience  the  evening  before  he  stabbed  Harley.*  So 
completely  unguarded  was  the  queen,  that  she  held  the  conference  with 
this  desperado  with  no  one  near  her  but  Mrs.  Kirk,  who  was  usually 
asleep  when  on  duty  as  lady  in  waiting.  The  priest-colonel  limited  his 
conversation  with  her  majesty  to  passionate  entreaties  for  augmentation 
of  his  pension,  and  complaints  of  ill-treatment.  As  it  had  been  the 
queen's  wish  that  Guiscard  should  have  a  regular  pension  of  500?.  per 
annum,  it  is  i^ot  improbable  that  she  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  him, 
and  admitted  that  she  was  thwarted  in  her  intentions  by  Harley  or 
St.  John.  The  next  morning,  March  8,  Guiscard  was  arrested  by  a 
messenger,  while  airing  himself  in  St.  James*s-park.  He  was  brought 
before  the  privy  council,  then  sitting  in  the  council-chamber  at  the 
Cockpit,  and  accused  of  his  treasonable  correspondence  with  France. 
While  he  was  before  the  CQuncil,  he  stabbed  Harley  with  a  penknife ; 
he  was  immediately  set  upon  by  all  the  privy  councillors,  and  was 
so  severely  wounded  that  he  died  in  Newgate  some  days  afterwards. 
Every  one,  at  the  time,  believed  that  queen  Anne  had  run  a  great  risk 
of  assassination  from  this  man.  She  had  assuredly  taken  some  alarm  on 
his  arrest,  for  St.  John  told  Swift  that  the  queen  enclosed  herself  in  the 
palace  ;  although  March  8, 1711,  was  the  anniversary  of  her  accession, 
she  neither  went  to  church,  nor  did  she  see  company,  according 
to  her  usual  practice  of  making  that  day  one  of  high  festivity.  When 
Guiscard  was  dying,  the  queen  sent  two  physicians  and  two  surgeons  to 
attend  him  in  Newgate.  He  died  with  some  horrible  crime  unconfessed 
torturing  his  mind,  which  persons  fond  of  the  marvellous  supposed  was 
his  intention  to  murder  queen  Anne,  but  it  evidently  pertained  to  his 
previous  career  in  France.  » 

Harley  remained  long  in  danger  of  death;  meantime,  his  life  was 
deemed  of  the  greatest  value  by  the  queen  and  country,  since  he  had 
declared  that  he  was  in  possession  of  a  secret  of  finance,  which  would 

1  Lord  Dart-jQunth's  Notes. 
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restore  the  bankrupt  state  of  the  revenue  to  credit  and  affluence.  The 
scheme  he  meditated  was  the  foundation  of  the  present  funds ;  when 
revealed  to  the  queen's  uncle,  lord  Rochester,  that  nobleman  treated  the 
plan  with  the  utmost  contempt.  If  Rochester  had  lived  longer,  Harley 
must  have  withdrawn  from  the  ministry.  Meantime  the  secret  treaty 
for  peace  matured.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  queen  s  title  to  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  first  articles  stipulated; 
there  was  not  made  the  slightest  difficulty  of  it. 

The  acute  diplomatist,  Mesnager,  who  had  long  been  waiting  at  the 
Hague  till  the  queen  was  freed  from  the  whigs,  arrived  in  London  for 
the  purpose  of  private  conference  the  very  day  that  all  England  was  in 
an  uproar  with  the  attempted  assassination  of  Harley  by  Guiscard. 
Mesnager  had  many  opportunities  of  studying  the  character  of  queen 
Anne,  and  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  formed  a  favourable  opinion  of 
her.  He  says,  "  The  queen  was  mild  and  merciful  in  her  disposition, 
and  apt  to  beheve  every  one  about  her  faithful  and  honest.  Among  her 
many  good  qualities,  she  was  a  passionate  lover  of  the  common  people, 
as  they  generally  were  of  her. 

It  was  lord  Jersey,*  queen  Anne's  lord  chamberlain  of  the  household, 
who  introduced  Mesnager  to  the  secret  interview  with  her  majesty,  the 
particulars  of  which  are  thus  narrated  by  the  etivoy  himself :  "  The 
next  morning,  he  [lord  Jersey^  took  me  in  his  coach  to  Kensington, 
where  I  believe  the  queen  went  for  the  occasion,  for  the  court  was  not 
there,  and  where  I  had  the  honour  to  kiss  her  majesty*s  hand.  Atter 
which,  my  lord  speaking  privately  to  the  queen,  her  majesty  turned 
about  to  me,  and  said,  '  Sir,  lord  Jersey  here,'  directing  herself  towards 
his  lordship,  *  has  given  me  an  account  of  what  steps  you  have  taken ; 
you  may  let  him  hear  what  you  have  to  say.'  I  bowed,  and  was  going 
to  say  something,  though  I  hardly  knew  what,  when  her  majesty  turned 
abruptly  from  me  to  my  lord  again ;  so  I  stopped.  My  lord  spoke  a 
good  while  to  the  queen  again ;  and  when  he  had  done,  the  queen 'turned 
to  me  and  said,  *  'Tis  a  good  work ;  pray  God  succeed  [prosper]  you  in 
it.  I  am  sure  I  long  for  peace ;  I  hate  this  dreadful  work  of  blood  V 
At  which  her  majesty  shook  her  head  two  or  three  times,  saying  some 
other  words  which  I  could  not  hear,  which  I  was  sorry  for.  She  then 
retired,  and  we  withdrew."*  "The  death  of  the  ean.  of  Rochester," 
observes  Mesnager,  "  was  a  great  blow  to  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts  ;  for 
such  was  his  feeling  of  the  inviolability  of  the  line  of  ancient  sovereigns, 
that  although  his  own  niece,  Anne,  who  was  on  the  throne,  persuaded 
him  to  aid  her  government  in  the  hour  of  her  great  need,  he  did  not 

1  Brother  of  KUsabeth  Vlllieni,  countess  of  He  died  August,  1711.    His  wife  was  hsbtm 
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conceal  from  her  his  opinion  that  she  had  no  lawful  right  to  the  crown 
she  wore.  He  is  even  said  to  have  told  her  so  in  plain  terms ;  yet  she 
ap|X)inted  him  the  president  of  her  council."  He  appears  to  have  accepted 
office  with  the  view  of  restoring  the  sceptre  to  the  disinherited  represen- 
tative of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart,  the  son  of  his  old  master  and  hrother- 
in-law,  king  Jafnes,  and  for  no  other  ohject  did  this  stanch  loyalist 
condescend  to  sit  at  the  helm  for  his  own  niece.  "  An  apoplectic  fit 
snatched  him  away,  May  2,  1711,  hefore  any  step  could  be  taken  for 
the  accomplishment  of  Jiis  intentions." — "  Rochester  dead  T  exclaimed 
Louis  XrV.,  **  then  there  is  not  a  man  of  probity  and  counsel  equal  to 
him  left  in  the  world."  *  The  duke  of  Buckingham  succeeded  the  uncle 
of  queen  Anne  as  president  of  her  council,*  a  circumstance  alone  suffi- 
cient to  invalidate  the  absurd  falsehood  that  he  had  recently  attacked 
the  queen  in  the  house  of  lords. 

A  correspondence  between  the  queen  and  her  brother,  begun  under 
the  auspices  of  her  uncle  Rochester,  was,  after  his  death,  carried  on  by 
the  assistance  of  her  lord  president,  Buckingham.  James  Stuart,  called 
by  himself  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  and  by  his  enemies  the  Pre- 
tender, wrote  a  letter  entreating  her  to  send  to  him  an  efficient  agent  to 
mediate  an  accommodation  between  them.  .  After  reading  her  brother's 
letter,  the  queen  expressed  hei*self  to  Buckingham  in  terms  which 
comprised  the  plain  statement  of  the  cause  of  his  exile.*  "  How  can  I 
serve  him,  my  lord?"  she  asked.  "You  know  well  that  a  papist 
cannot  wear  this  crown  in  peace.  Why  has  the  example  of  the  father 
no  weight  with  the  son  ?  He  prefers  his  religious  errors  to  the  throne 
of  a  great  kingdom ;  he  must  thank  himself,  therefore,  for  his  exclusion. 
He  knows  that  I  love  my  own  family  better  than  any  other  :  all  would 
be  easy,  if  he  would  enter  the  pale  of  the  church  of  England.  Advise 
him  to  change  his  religion,  my  lord,  as  that  only  can  change  the  opinion 
of  mankind  in  his  favour."*  Buckingham  communicated  the  queen's 
observations  to  her  brother,  whose  answer  was  as  follows : — 

"  I  know  my  grandfather,  Charles  I.,  and  my  father  too,  had  always 
a  high  opinion  of  the  principles  of  the  church  of  England  relating  to 
monarchy,  and  experience  sufficiently  shows  that  the  crown  was  never 
struck  at  but  she  also  felt  the  blow ;  and  though  some  of  her  chief  pro- 
fessors have  deviated,  we  must  not  measure  the  principles  of  that  church 
by  the  actions  of  some  individuals.  Plain  dealing  is  best  in  all  things, 
especially  in  matters  of  religion,  and  as  I  am  resolved  never  to  dis- 
semble in  religion,  so  I  jshall  never  tempt  others  to  do  it ;  and  as  well 
as  I  am  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  my  own  religion,  I  shall  never  look 

1  Kesnager.  by  his  marriage  with  her  half-sister  Gath» 
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the  worse  upon  any  persons  because  they  chance  to  differ  from  me,  nor 
shall  I  refuse,  in  due  time  and  place,  to  hear  what  they  have  to  say  on 
this  subject.  But  they  must  not  take  it  ill,  if  I  use  the  same  liberty 
that  I  allow  to  others — to  adhere  to  the  religion  that  in  conscience  I 
think  the  best.  I  may  reasonably  expect  that  liberty  of  conscience  for 
myself  which  I  deny  to  none."  * 

These  letters,  however  unexceptionable  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
impressed  every  one  attached  to  the  church  of  England,  whether  the 
queen  or  her  confidants,  with  the  conviction,  that  young  James  Stoart 
was  as  inflexible  in  his  adherence  to  his  religion  as  his  father  had  been. 
The  queen,  if  some  obscure  yet  probable  historical  indications  may  be 
trusted,  felt  secret  hopes  that  her  young  sister,  the  princess  Louisa 
Stuart,  might  prove  less  firm  in  her  profession  of  the  Roman  catholic 
creed  than  her  brother.  In  such  supposition  she  was  utterly  mistaken; 
yet  she  seems  never  to  have  entertained  the  least  intention  of  aiding  her 
brother  or  sister  s  claims,  if  they  refused  compliance  with  the  church  of 
England  then  established  by  statute  law.  Her  fi.rst  stipulation,  as 
Mesnager  is  obliged  to  confess,  was  for  the  Protestant  succession  of  the 
house  of  Hanover — a  stipulation  which  it  was  that  envoy's  object  to 
drive  from  her  mind.  Still  it  is  an  undoubted  historical  fact,  that  if 
either  the  young  prince  or  princess  of  the  house  of  Stuart  would  have 
renounced  their  religion,  their  kindred  of  the  house  of  Hanover  would 
not  have  opposed  their  claims  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  A  re- 
markable letter  of  the  princess  Sophia  proves  this  assertion  beyond  all 
dispute.^ 

Meantime  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  while  his  queen  was  earnestly 
negotiating  peace  in  the  secret  comers  of  her  palace,  was  making  almost 
unopposed  incuraions  iiito  France,  by  crossing  with  his  victorious  troops 
the  frontier  line  at  Bourchain.  Lord  Hertford  told  David  Hume,  "  that 
towards  the  end  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  when  the  whig  ministers  were 
turned  out  of  all  their  places  at  home,  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
still  continued  in  the  command  of  the  army  abroad,  the  discarded 
ministers  met,  and  wrote  a  letter,  which  was  signed  by  lord  Somers, 
lord  Townsend,  lord  Sunderland,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  *  desiring  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  to  bring  over  the  troops  he  could  depend  upon ; 
and  that  they  would  seize  the  queen's  person,  and  proclaim  the  elector 
of  Hanover  regent.'  The  duke  of  Marlborough  replied,  that  •  It  was 
madness  to  think  of  such  a  thing?'"'  There  were  two  mighty  bul- 
warks which  guarded  the  helpless  queen  from  such  outrages.     One  was, 

'  Mturpberaon ;  Stuart  Papers,  vol.  it  pp.  England.    See  also  tibe  Life  of  Maiy  Bet> 

223-225.  trice. 

s  The  letters  of  the  princess  Sophia  are  '  "  Horace  Walpole  confirmed  the  trat^i  ct 

completely  conclusive  on  this  bead,  and  the  this  anecdote,  whi<^  he  had  heud  his  father 

conduct  of  George  L  is  most  hononrahle,  from  repeat  often  and  OTten.** — ^Life  of  Hume^  If 

first  to  last,  despite  of  all  temptations  from  Burton,  voL  ii.  p.  ftOl. 
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the  deep  affection  of  her  people  at  large;  the  other,  the  honourable 
abstinence  from  any  species  of  treachery  which  distinguished  her  kindred 
of  the  house  of  Hanover.  George  I.  possessed  no  personal  qualifications 
to  make  any  biographor  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  ;  but  who  can,  on  the 
perusal  of  the  sources  of  history,  deny  him-  credit  as  a  man  of  honour  ? 
It  has  been  shown  that  Sarah  of  Marlborough  lavishes  on  his  noble- 
minded  mother  such  terms  as  "  fantastic  idiot  ** — terms  which  must  be 
resolved  into  the  highest  praise,  when  the  motives  of  the  revller  are 
analysed. 

Mesnager,  when  he  withdrew  from  England  after  the  sudden  death  of 
the  queen's  uncle,  lord  Rochester,  had  left  the  path  clear  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  Robert  Harle^r,  whom  her  majesty  raispd  to  the  peerage 
soon  after  his  recovery  from  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  knife  of  the 
priest-colonel  Guiscard.  Harley  was  created  earl  of  Oxford  and  Mor- 
timer, and  received  from  the  hands  of  her  majesty  the  most  potent  and 
envied  of  places — that  of  lord  treasurer.  The  queen  was  so  much 
alarmed  when  stormy  debates  occuri-ed  in  parliament,  lest  any  disastrous 
minority  should  cast  her  once  more  in  the  power  of  the  Marlborough, 
junta,  that  her  ladies,  when  she  was  waiting  for  intelligence,  could  not 
prevent  her  from  falling  into  fiainting-fits.  Soon  after  commenced  that 
series  of  perpetual  relapses  into  ill-health,  which  marks  the  history  of 
queen  Anne  from  the  autumn  of  1711. 

Dr.  Swift  was  presented  to  the  queen  about  that  time,  and  became 
an  assiduous  attendant  at  her  court,  having  been  deputed  by  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Irish  church  to  lay  before  the  throne  of  her  majesty 
their  humble  petition  for  extending  her  bounty  of  the  first-fruits  to  that 
church.  It  is  well  known  that  Anne  was  anxious  to  extend  it  to  her 
realm  of  Ireland,  yet  she  never  could  rescue  the  funds  from  the  hard 
grasp  of  the  Marlborougli  clique  government.  The  first-fruits  had  been 
restored  to  the  English  church  by  her  majesty  during  the  short  period 
when  her  uncle,  Lawrence,  earl  of  Rochester,  was  her  prime  minister 
after  her  accession,  but  she  was  forced  to  wait  until  freed  from  the  whigs 
before  she  could  extend  her  generous  purpose  to  Ireland. 

"  The  queen  was  abroad  to-day  to  hunt,"  says  Swift  in  his  journal,' 
'^bnt  finding  it  disposed  to  rain,  she  kept  in  her  coach.  She  hunts  in  a 
chaise  with  one  horse,  which  she  drives  herself,  and  drives  furiously  like 
Jehu,  and  is  a  mighty  hunter  like  Nimrod.'^  A  week  afterwards  the 
queen  hunted  the  stag  through  the  meridian  heat  till  four  in  the  after- 
noon ;  she  drove  forty  miles  that  day '  (August  7),  and  being  beyond 
her  dinner-hour,  the  board  of  green-cloth  did  not  dine  until  the  late 
hour  of  five  o'clock,  owing  to  her  majesty's  Jehu-like  drivings.  Next 
day,  the  queen  was  well  enough  to  hold  a  drawing-room,  ^  but  as  few 
attended,**  observes  Swift,  '*  her  majesty  sent  for  us  into  her  bedchamber, 
1  Journal  to  Stella,  July  31,  nil.  *  Ibid. 
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wheie  we  made  our  bows,  and  stood,  about  twenty  of  us,  round  the  rocm, 
while  she  looked  at  us  with  her  fan  in  her  mouth,  and  once  a-minute 
said  two  or  three  words  to  some  that  were  nearest  to  her,  and  then, 
being  told  dinner  was  ready,  went  out.  I  dined  at  her  majesty's  board 
of  green-cloth,  by  Mr.  Scarborrow*s  invitation,  who  is  in  waiting.  It 
is  much  the  best  table  in  £n<^land,  and  costs  the  queen  a  thousand 
pounds  a-month  while  e+ie  is  at  Windsor  or  Hampton-court,  and  is  the 
only  mark  of  magnificence  or  royal  hospitality  that  I  can  see  in  the 
queen's  household.  It  is  designed  to  entertain  foreign  ministers  and 
people  of  quality,  who  come  to  see  the  queen,  and  have  no  place  to 
dine."  The  noble  Yoora  called  that  of  the  board  of  green-cloth  still 
remains  at  Hampton-court,  with  the  table  on  which  this  royal  hospitality 
was  offered.  ' 

'*  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  the  queen's  favourite  physician,**  continues  the 
journal,  "  went  out  with  me  to  see  a  place  they  have  made  for  a  famous 
horse-race  to-morrow,  where  the  queen  will  come.  We  overtook  Miss 
Forester,  one  of  her  majesty's  maids  of  honour,  on  her  palfrey,  taking 
the  air  :  we  made  her  go  along  with  us.  The  queen  passed  us  coming 
back,  and  Miss  Forester  stood  by  the  road-side  like  us,  with  her  hat  off, 
while  her  majesty  went  by."  This  was  an  affectation  of  Miss  Forester's, 
which  she  supposed  was  in  unison  with  her  riding-habit,  for  the  maid  of 
honour  wore  that  dress  which  the  Spectator  soon  after  made  unpopular. 
Swift  seems  to  have  taken  a  dislike  to  the  courtly  belle  for  no  other 
reason,  for  he  adds,  '^  I  did  not  like  her,  though  she  be  a  toast^  and  vm 
dressed  like  a  man"^ — that  is,  in  the  riding-habit  of  the  time  of  queen 
Anne,  which  comprised  hat,  coat,  waistcoat,  periwig,  and  cravat ;  one 
flowing  garment  was  the  only  variation  from  a  complete  cavalier's 
garb.* 

The  queen  went  to  the  races,  which  were  held  at  Ascot,  only  at  a  dif- 
ferent time  of  the  year  from  the  modem  arrangement.  The  Sunday 
afterwards  the  queen  held  a  drawing-room,  after  she  had  been  at  church. 
One  of  the  prebends  of  Windsor,  lord  Willoughby  de  Broke,  who 
attended  queen  Anne's  reception,  had  inherited  a  peerage ;  it  was 
noticed  that  he  would  sit  in  the  house  of  lords  with  his  clergyman's 
gown  on.  In  the  days  of  queen  Anne,  no  clergyman  ever  appeared  in 
the  street,  or  in  his  own  house  when  dressed  for  the  day,  without  the 
black  gown,  similar  to  that  in  which  they  at  pi-esent  preach.     It  was 

>  This  beautiful  maid  of  honour  of  queen  contemporary  with  this  era,  or  a  little  later. 

Anne  was  one  of  the  latest  instances  of  the  She  wears  a  small  cocked  hat,  three-oomered, 

infantine  marriages,  which  had  been  among  just  like  a  aiachman's  full-dress  livery  bat, 

the  worst  customs  of  the  middle  afces.    Slie  bound  with  broad  gold  lace,  the  point  stock 

had  been  wedded  to  Sir  Geurge  liowning's  ftill  in  front  over  a  white-powdered,  long* 

young  son  before  i>he  was  thirteen:  subse-  flowing  periwig ;  a  Mechlin  cm  vat,  tied  like*  • 

quenily  the  brideand  bridegroom  applied  fur  Steinkirk;alongwhitec<>at,likeacoacfaman'i 

a  divorce,  and  obtained  It.  liveiy-ctiat ;  a  flapped  waistcoat,  and  a  baMl* 

2  There    s  a  very  tine  portrait  at  Ham»  petticoat.     She  holds  a  riding-whip  of  a  vny 

hoa«  of  a  most  beautifal  couniess  uf  Dysart,  mannish  fashion. 
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their  every-day  garment  then,  and  ior  half  a  century  afterwards.  Not- 
withstanding the  frequent  occurrence  of  driving  herself  many  miles 
when  him  ling  in  July  and  August,  queen  Anne  was  laid  up  with  the 
gout  in  the  middle  of  the  latter  month.  About  the  same  time  she 
ordered  20,000^.  to  l^  paid  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Marlborough  palace 
at  Woodstock,  supposed  to  be  as  a  reward  for  one  of  the  brilliant  suc- 
cesses with  which  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  pursuing  the  war  her 
majesty  was  intensely  desirous  of  concluding.  The  queen  had  had 
lord  Jersey  named  one  of  her  plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht  the  very  day 
before  the  demise  of  that  noble,  which  occurred  in  the  beginning  of 
August.  He  was  removed  from  the  scene  of  action  by  a  death  as 
sudden  as  that  of  her  uncle  Rochester,  whom  he  survived  but  a  few 
weeks.  After  the  decease  of  these  experienced  statesmen,  the  Jacobite 
interest  about  the  queen  was  only  supported  by  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham and  a  few  ladies.  Her  majesty  placed  the  privy-seal,  vacant 
I>7  his  demise,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Robinson,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Bristol. 

The  queen  continued  ill  with  the  gout  through  August.  She  did  not 
come  to  St.  Geoi^e*s  chapel,  or  stir  from  her  bed :  she  received  the 
sacrament  there,  for  she  always  communicated  the  first  Sunday  of  the 
month.  Her  majesty  was  unable  to  quit  her  bedchamber  as  late  as  the 
9th  of  September.  Her  receptions  took  place  within  it,  the  company, 
aniong  whom  was  Dr.  Swift,  were  introduced  while  she  was  seated  in 
her  arm-chair ;  the  crowd  was  so  great,  that  those  only  could  see  her 
majesty  who  were  in  the  circle  next  to  her  bed.*  When  recovered,  her 
majesty  had  frequent  parties  of  cards  and  dancing  during  her  stay  at 
Windsor.  One  of  her  nobles,  lord  Lanesborough,  who  always  got  rid  of 
his  fits  of  the  gout  by  elaborate  curvets  and  caperings,  strongly  recom- 
mended the  same  regimen  to  her  majesty  despite  of  her  increasing 
corpulence  and  infirmities ; '  but  queen  Anne  relinquished  dancing 
thirty  years  earlier  than  did  queen  Elizabeth.  Pope  has,  however, 
perpetuated  the  memory  of  the  adviser,  if  not  of  the  advice,  in  this 
line : — 

**  See  sober  Laneslwrough  dancing  wiUi  the  gout," 

Mrs.  Masham  had  been  forced  to  relinquish  her  close  attendance  on 
the  queen,  on  account  of  her  accouchement ;  in  consequence  of  her 
tbnence,  the  new  ministry  became  greatly  alarmed  at  the  advances  the 
duchess  of  Somerset  made  in  her  majesty's  favour.  Dr.  Swift  was  at 
this  time  in  close  attendance  on  the  queen's  ministers  at  Windsor, 
writing  up  the  tories,  and  writing  down  the  whigs.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  con- 
cocted with  him  a  jeu  (Tesprity  that  was  more  likely  to  give  offence  to 
queen  Anne  than  anything  they  could  have  contrived  for  that  pur|)OSo. 

*  Sirlft's  Diary,  and  Journal  to  SttUn,  Sept.  1711. 
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*'  Arbuthnot,"  says  Swift,  '*  made  me  draw  up  a  sham  sabscnption  for  a 
book,  called  'A  History  of  the  Maids  of  Honour  since  Henry  YIU/s 
time,  showing  they  made  the  best  Wives ;  with  a  list  of  all  the  madda 
of  honour  since  ' ;  to  pay  a  crown  down,  and  another  crown  on  delivery 
of  the  book,  according  to  the  common  forms  of  these  things.  We  got  a 
friend  to  write  it  out  fair,  because  my  hand  is  known,  and  sent  it  to  the 
maids  of  honour  when  they  came  to  supper.  It  will  be  a  good  court  jest, 
and  the  queen  will  certainly  have  it."  More  merry  than  wise,  perhaps. 
If  the  dauntless  dean^  had  not  remembered,  the  beloved  physician, 
Arbuthnot,  could  scarcely  have  forgotten,  that  queen  Anne  and  her  sister 
Mary  II.,  were  the  daughters  of  a  lady  who  had  been  a  maid  of  honour; 
and  that  the  queen  might  feel  more  alarm  than  pleasure  at  the  proposed 
series  of  biographies. 

Queen  Anne  ratified  her  consent  to  enter  into  preliminaries  of  peace 
at  Windsor-castle,  October  8,  1711.     At  supper,  on  the  everung  of  the 
same  day,  her  majesty  publicly  mentioned  '^  that  she  had  agreed  to  treat 
with  France ;  and  that  she  did  not  doubt  but  that,  in  a  little  time, 
she  should  be  able  to  announce  to  her  people  that  which  she  had  so 
long  desired  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  a  general  peace  for  Europe." 
Windsor-castle  was  the  scene  of  the  public  presentation  of  the  envoys 
from  France  to  queeQ  Anne  :  they  had  afterwards  apartments  assigned 
them  at  Hampton-court,  whither  her  majesty  came  to  reside,  as  the 
darkening  days  made  journeys  to  Windsor  difBcult  to  her  ministers.  All 
queen  Anne*s  practical  Jacbbitism  was  comprised  in  her  secret  and  very 
tardy  admission  (not  acknowledgment)  to  the  envoys,  that  James  tvas  her 
brother — ^not  that  she  avowed  her  share  in  the  vile  intrigue  that  denied 
his  being  the  son  of  his  own  mother  ;  her  ultimatum  of  Jacobitism  was 
now  and  then  speaking  of  him,  in  private,  as  if  con^nguinity  existed 
between  them.     And  here  the  historical  question  again  arises — did 
France  ever  sincerely  mean  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  ?    Never,  must 
be  the  answer  of  all  those  who  have  studied  the  sources  of  history,  not 
by  contemplating  isolated  fractions,  indicative  of  kindly  private  feeling 
in  this  king  or  that  queen,  but  by  comparing  the  conduct  of  that  nation 
since  their  great  king  Henry  IV.. saw,  with  the  far  view  of  long-sighted 
genius,  the  mighty  results  of  the  peaceable  union  of  the  British  islands 
under  one  sovereign.*    Since  that  hour  the  French  had,  by  means  of 
calumny  and  bribery,  nursed  civil  and  religious  wars  in  Great  Britain 
for  neai-ly  a  century ;  and  as  surely  as  Richelieu  bribed  the  rebels  of 
Charles  I.  into  civil  war,  or  as  Barillon  bribed  the  patriot  revolutionists, 
Sidney  and  Hampden,  into  tearing  the  vitals  of  their  country  by  restless 
agitations,  were  the  envoys  of  France  sent  to  gain  peace,  but  never  to 

I  He  ^as  not  appointed  to  the  deaxieiy  of  ttic  inaUdous  and  calumnious  series  of  Frenck 

St.  Patrick,  Dublin*  tlU  more   than  a  yewe  atnlutiaadra  which  occui' from  the  acoebdtou  <rf 

tfterwarda.  Jamee  1.  to  the  tail  of  Charles  J. 

'  Ho  other  infercnoe  can  be  dravn  from 
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restore  any  family  peace  to  the  uDfortuuate  Stuarts.  Louis  XIV.  was 
aged,  tottering  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  might  possibly  have  attained 
the  wisdom  to  perceive  the  utter  uselessness  of  all  the  wicked  wars 
and  intrigues  which  had  spread  unutterable  misery  over  France  and 
England  ;  but  even  if  he  were  sincere  in  his  instructions  to  Mesnager, 
the  appointment  of  Dubois  as  a  coadjutor  in  the  mission  of  that  envoy 
proves  that  there  was  a  power  behind  his  despotic  throne  by  far  too 
mighty  for  him.  Dubois  had  been  the  governor,  and  was  the  ruler, 
body  and  soul,  of  the  future  regent  of  France — the  profligate  Orleans. 
Neither  the  church  of  Kome  nor  the  church  of  England  were  aught  to 
teacher  or  pupil. 

When  all  parties  were  agitated  with  the  discussion  of  the  preliminaries 
of  peace,  libels  flew  about  as  thickly,  according  to  Mesnager'iB  expression, 
**  as  musket-balls  on  a  battle-field."  The  queen,  at  such  a  period  of 
excitement,  was  obliged  to  take  some  precautionary  measures  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  at  home.  Among  others,  she  issued  an  order  of 
oooncil  forbidding  the  usual  procession  and  bonfires  on  **  queen  Bes&s 
day,**  the  council  having  intelligence  that  the  London  'prentices  in  the 
whig  interest  had  prepared  the  effigies  of  all  her  ministers  of  state, 
dressed  in  their  usual  costume,  as  a  holocaust  at  the  base  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth's statue  near  Temple-bar.  The  leaders  of  the  opposition  hired  Tom 
D'Drfey  to  write  a  lyric  on  the  occasion,  and  as  all  parties  affected  great 
personal  devotion  to  the  queen,  she  was  represented  as  a  victim  in  the 
hands  of  the  triumphant  faction,  just  as  she  had  been  in  those  of  the 
£Eiinily  junta.  The  refrain  of  **  Save  the  queen !  save  the  queen !"  was 
meant  to  excite  her  loyal  commonalty  to  snatch  Anne,  their  beloved 
mistress,  from  the  clutches  of  the  tories.  One  verse  will  be  a  sufficient 
specimen  to  show  the  temper  of  the  times : — 

*  Methot^ht  qaeen  Bess  ftroee-J 

Save  the  queen !  save  the  qaeen  t 
From  mansion  of  repose — 

Sare  the  queen  !  save  the  queen  r 
The  genius  of  our  land 
Came  too  at  her  command — 

Save  the  queen  I  save  the  q;aeen  1^ 

That  any  uproar  should  occur  among  a  grown-up>  people  relative  to 
the  burning  of  a  parcel  of  great  dolls,  has  ever  proved  the  greatest  stigma 
on  English  eommon  sense.  The  story  weot  that  there  were  forty  pup- 
pets prepared  for  the  flaming  pile,  and  that  they  had  cost  1000^.  Dr. 
Swift  went  to  see  them,  after  they  were  captured,  and  declared  the  whole 
group  did  not  cost  forty  pounds.  There  was  his  sable  majesty,  provided 
ivith  a  mask  by  way  of  a  face,  supposed  to  resemble  the  prime-minister, 
the  pope  OD  his  ri^t  hand,  the  Pretender  on  his  left»  dressed  in  a  blue: 

. 
*  tyVTfcfA  Poena.. 
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cloth  coat,  with  tinsel  lace,  and  a  white  feather  made  with  cut  paper ; 
aUo  the  figures  of  four  cardinals,  four  Jesuits,  and  four  Franciscau 
friars,  ,all  assembled  round  a  mighty  cross,  eighteen  feet  in  be^ht,"^ 
which  symbol  of  the  christian  faith  was  likewise  to  be  burnt. 

Lord  Oxford  had  likewise  a  long  illness :  he  shut  himself  up  with  his 
royal  mistress  at  Hampton-court,  and  was  invisible  to  all  the  world. 
When  the  treaty  was  nearly  perfected,  the  prime  minister  recovered  his 
health  and  resumed  his  functions.  While  he  was  absent  from  Hamptou-^ 
court,  queen  Anne  addressed  to  him  the  following  epistle,  which  shows 
that  some  power  was  still  exercised  by  her : — 

"  Nov.  y*  16*  1711.« 
"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  from  those  that  you  saw  yesterday,  that  you  are 
so  much  recovered  ;  I  pray  God  perfect  your  health,  and  confirm  it  for 
many,  many  years.  I  thank  you  for  puting  me  in  mind  of  having  a  fast 
Aear,  and  in  Scotland,  wh<^  I  think  is  so  right,  that  I  intend  to  mention 
it  either  to-morrow  or  at  y«  next  cabinet.  I  have  talked  w**»  I*  chamber- 
lain [Shrewsbury]  about  several  things  this  afternoon,  and  at  present  he 
seems  to  me  to  be  in  good  humour ;  what  he  means  by  the  D.  of  Somerset 
working  against  him  I  can't  tell,  for  he  has  not  named  him  to  me  a  great 
while.  I  gave  lord  Dartmouth  to-day  the  names  for  the  council  of  trade  and 
chamberlain  of  Scotland,  and  he  tells  me  he  has  order'd  the  warrant  to  be 
filled  up.  I  find  he  has  not  prepared  any  instructions  for  1*  Peterborow, 
fearing  he  would  do  more  hurt  than  good  at  Turin ;  1^  Dartmouth  proposed 
to  me  the  sending  him  to  Venice.  I  think  he  should  be  sent  somewhere, 
for  I  fear,  if  he  comes  home  while  the  Parliament  is  sitting,  he  will  be 
very  troublesome.  M""  Secretary  often  mentions  that  great  care  should  be 
taken  of  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Hanover,  but  never  has  proposed  any- 
body to  be  sent  to  either ;  if  Britain  be  thought  proper  for  such  an 
employment,  I  am  very  willing  to  part  w*  him,  only  desire  he  may  not 
be  sent  to  Hanover.  I  believe  duke  Hamilton  may  do  very  well  for 
Vienna,  but  it  will  be  time  enough  to  come  to  any  resolution  about  it 
when  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  you.  You  propose  my  giving  M' 
Prior  some  inferiour  character ;  what  that  can  be  I  don't  know,  for  I 
doubt  his  berth  will  not  entitle  him  to  that  of  envoy,  and  the  secretary 
of  the  embassy  is  filled ;  if  there  be  any  other  you  can  think  of  that  is 
fit  for  him,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  it.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  recom- 
mend somebody  for  the  master  of  the  Mint  in  Scotland,  for  I  have  none 
in  my  thoughts  at  present  to  give  it  to.  I  intend,  an  it  please  Qod^  to 
be  in  town  the  middle  of  the  next  week,  if  the  parliament  can  meet  on 
the  day  appointed,  or  else  I  should  be  glad  to  stay  a  week  longer  Aear, 
unless  you  think  my  being  at  S*  James's  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
buisnee.     Pray  turn  it  in  your  thoughts  who  will  be  proper  to  putt  into 

»  Swift's  Journal  to  StelK  «  Lansdowne  MSS  1238,  p.  253. 
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the  commission  for  executing  the  ofiBoe  of  privy-seal  during  my  lord's 
absence,  and  believe  me,  w*  all  sincerity, 

"  Your  very  affectionate /rewic?, 

«  Anne,  R." 
Endorsed— f"  The  Qu.  to  my  L*  Oxford,  Nov.  16*  1711.'* 

The  queen  was  right  in  her  suggestions  :  lord  Strafford  refused  to  have 
his  name  publicly  associated  with  Prior,  not  perhaps  on  account  of  his 
low  birth,  although  every  one  was  exclaiming  against  the  nobleman's 
insane  pride  on  that  account  There  are,  however,  indications  of  servile 
baseness  in  Prior's  previous  career,  which  show  him  ready  to  truckle  to 
any  party  or  person  willing  to  take  himself  and  his  pen  at  a  valuation.' 
No  one  can  greatly  blame  Strafford  as  a  gentleman — to  say  nothing  of 
his  nobility — for  eschewing  such  partnei-ship.  Her  majesty  was,  not- 
withstanding, so  well  pleased  with  Prior's  labours  in  the  embassy,  that 
she  hereelf  requested  that  he  might  be  rewarded  with  the  place  of  com- 
missioner of  the  customs. 

The  queen  sent  a  request  to  her  kinswoman,  the  electress  Sophia,  to 
Assist  her  in  promoting  the  peace  of  Europe  ;  that  princess  answered  in 
a  letter,  by  which  it  appears  that  she  was  pleased  at  the  invitation.    At 
the  same  time  queen  Anne  sent  a  present  to  her  god-daughter,  the 
princess  Anne  of  Hanover,  eldest  daughter  of  the  hereditary  prince  and 
princess  (afterwards  George  II.  of  Great  Britain  and  his  queen-consort). 
The  electress  Sophia,  the  great-grandmother  of  the  infant,  alludes  to 
queen  Anne's  messages  in  her  letter  to  the  earl  of  Strafford,  then  secre- 
tary of  state,  November  11,  1711 :  **  Earl  Rivers  has  brought  a  present 
to  the  queen's  god-daughter  as  an  honourable  mark  of  her  favours,  which 
are  infinitely  esteemed.     I  would  not,  however,  give  my  parchment  for 
it,  since  that  will  be  an  everlasting  monument  in  the  archives  of  Hanover, 
and  the  present  of  the  little  princess  will  go,  when  she  is  grown  up,  into 
another  family."  *    The  electress,  by  the  "  parchment,"  meant  the  com- 
mission by  which  queen  Anne  empowered  her  to  aid  the  restoration  of 
peace  —  an  of&ce  which  Sophia  undertakes  as  an  honour,  but  mildly 
points  out  some  inconsistency  in  English  politics,  which  very  recently 
breathed  of,  nothing  but  war.     Not  a  word  occurs  of  jealousy  regarding 
any  tendency  the  queen  might  have  towards  her  brother  ;  all  the  suspi- 
cions that  Anne  expressed  against  her  kinswoman  Sophia  and  her  son, 
were  met  with  the  patient  rectitude  of  honourable  intentions.   .They 
always  treated  and  spoke  of  their  unfortunate  kinsman,  young  James 
Stuart,  as  the  legitimate  son  of  the  elder  royal  line,  giving  him  full  time 
to  make  up  his  mind  whether  he  persisted  in  his  repudiation  of  the  creed 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  adhered  to  the  profession  of  the  Roman 

'  Prior,  at  tbls  time,  was  a  Jacobire;  but  odious  specimenB  of  time-serviDg. 

bis  letters,  as  quoted  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis  '  Hanover  Papers,  Maq>her8on  CiollectioDf 

Camden  Society,  m  hen  attached  to  the  Eng-  voi.  li.  p.  266. 
Ush  legation  at  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  are 
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catholic  religion,  in  which  case  only  the  family  of  Hanover  meant  to 
accept  the  offered  island-empire.    It  was  in  vain  that  the  Orange  politi- 
cians lamented  their  hard  fate,  that  there  was  no  hero  of  Nassau  now 
to  come  with  an  invadino;  army  to  pluck  down  the  queen  for  the  public 
good.    The  honourable  conduct  of  Sophia  and  her  son  thus  disappointed 
their  most  violent  partisans,  at  the  same  time  that  every  temptation  was 
offered  by  the  party  of  the  whigs  to  gratify  the  a'mbition  of  a  sovereign,  who 
ha4  as  much  passion  for  military  distinction  as  any  of  his  contempoiaries. 
In  fact  George  of  Hanover  received  invitations  from  parliament,  and 
even  publicly  from  the  queen  herself,  to  take  the  command  of  the  allied* 
army,  of  which  the  common  course  of  events  showed  that  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  must  soon  be  deprived.    The  princess  Sophia  and  the  elector 
took  more  trouble  to  ascertain  the  private  wishes  of  Anne  on  this  point, 
than  less  honourable  princes  would  have  done  to  thwart  them ;  and 
finding  that  such  a  proceeding  would  embarrass  her  government,  declined 
the  offer. 

The  queen,  on  the  7th  of  December,  1711,  opened  her  second  sessions 
of  the  united  parliament  of  Great  Britain.  It  was,  at  that  time,  above 
a  year  since  her  majesty  had  thought  fit  to  put  the  great  offices  of  state 
and  of  her  own  household  in  other  hands  than  the  family  knot  of  the 
Marlborough  alliance  ;  yet  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  still  general  in 
chief,  the  duke  of  Somerset  master  of  the  horse,  the  earl  of  Cholmondley 
treasurer  of  her  household.*  The  royal  speech  was  an  extraordinary 
one,  and  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  emanated  from  the  queen's  well-known 
desire  for  the  pacification  of  Europe.  "Notwithstanding,"  said  her 
majesty  from  the  throne,  **  the  arts  of  those  who  delight  in  war,  both 
time  and  place  are  appointed  for  the  opening  a^  treaty  for  a  general 
peace."*  The  speech  produced  remarkable  discussions  in  the  house 
of  lords ;  and  as  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  generally  supposed  to 
be  pointed  at  in  it,  the  queen  having  entered  her  private  box  in  the 
house  of  lords  a  few  nights  afterwards,  he,  in  the  midst  of  a  warm  de- 
bate, suddenly  appealed  to  her  majesty  to  exonerate  him,'  which  threw 
her  into  the  gi'eatest  embarrassment.  Tet  the  word  at  that  time  wemt 
among  the  tory  ministry,  that  the  queen  "  had  betrayed  them.** 

"  Yesterday,"  writes  Swif*>  **  when  the  queen  was  going  from  the 
house  of  lords,  where  she  sat  to  hear  the  debate,  the  duke  of  ShTew»- 
bury,  as  lord-chamberlain,  asked  her  majesty,  *  Whether  he  or  the  great- 
chamberlain,  Lindsay,  ought  to  lead  her  out?'  The  queen  answered 
him,  very  short,  *  Neither  of  you ;'  and  gave  her  hand  to  the  duke  of 
Somerset,  who  was  louder  than  any  one  in  the  house  of  lords  for  the 
clause  against  peace.     Mrs.  Masham  gave  ^  one  or  two  instances  of  the 

1  Mesnager's  Minutes  of  N^^tiation,  ool«         >  Swift's  Journal,  Decanber  1711,  in  maqy 
Uted  with  Toone's  Chronology,  voL  L  p.  410.       Dosaces. 
«  ibid.  4  Ibid. 
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same  kind.  *  The  queen  is  false,  or  at  least  very  much  waveiing,**  adds 
Swift.  "  Mrs.  Masham  begged  us  to  stay,  because  lord  treasurer  Harley 
would  call,  and  we  all  resolved  to  fall  on  him  about  his  negligence  in 
not  securing  a  majority.  He  came,  and  appeared  in  good-humour,  as 
usual ;  but  we  thought  his  countenance  was  much  cast  down.  I  rallied 
him,  and  desired  him  to  give  me  his  stafi^  which  he  did."  By  this  prac- 
tical joke,  it  is  apparent  that  the  possessors  of  important  court-offices, 
designated  by  white  wands,  carried  such  insignia  about  with  them,  even 
to  pay  private  visits.  When  Swift  had  seized  the  lord  treasurer's  wand, 
he  said,  **  If  I  could  but  be  secured  in  possession  of  this  for  one  week,  I 
would  set  all  to  rights."  * — "  How  ?"  asked  the  premier.  "  I  would  im- 
mediately turn  out  Marlborough,  his  two  daughtera,  the  duke  and  duchess 
of  Somerset,  and  loi-d  Cholmondley,"  replied  Swift.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  asked 
the  premier,  **  How  he  came  not  to  "secure  a  majority  ?"  He  could  answer 
nothing,  but  "  that  he  could  not  help  it,  if  people  would  lie  and  forswear." 
— **  A  poor  answer,"  observes  his  impatient  auditor, "  for  so  great  a  minis- 
ter." The  premier  added  a  quotation  in  allusion  to  the  sovereign, 
**  The  hearts  of  kings  are  unsearchable."  However,  he  went  home,  called 
for  a  list  of  court-places,  and  marked  every  one  for  expulsion  who 
had  voted  against  his  government.  Swift  finishes,  as  he  began,  with 
the  assertion,  "The  queen  is  false." ^  From  this  conviction  he  was 
persuaded,  the  following  day,  by  her  majesty's  confidential  physician, 
Arbuthnot,  who  said,  **  The  queen  has  not  betrayed,  her  ministry  ;  she 
has  only  been  first  frightened,  and  then  flattered." 

The  duke  of  Somerset,  taking  advantage  of  the  queen's  public  pre- 
ference of  his  arm  to  either  of  her  great-chamberlains,  had  told  many  of 
the  peers  "  to  vote  against  the  tory  ministry,  because  it  would  please 
the  queen."  *  The  new  ministry  insisted  on  the  removal  of  the  duchess 
of  Somerset,  and  again  confusion  reigned  in  the  palace.  In  the  midst  ot 
these  contentions  it  was  said  that  the  queen,  on  her  return  from  parlia- 
ment to  St.  James's,  called  foV  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  ;  that  a 
friendly  lady  ran  to  the  duchess's  apartments,  and  pressing  her  to  lay 
hold  of  the  opportunity,  assured  her  that  she  might,  with  but  one  soft 
word,  be  as  well  with  the  queen  as  ever,  and  overthrow  all  her  enemies 
at  once ;  but  that  she  refused  to  go,  though  her  lodgings  were  on  the 
same  floor  as  the  queen's,  and  added  some  very  disrespectful  words  of 
the  queen,  and  of  her  new  favourite,  which,  when  related  to  her  majesty, 
put  an  end  to  all  manner  of  affection  between  them.*  The  rage  of  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough  against  the  queen,  for  having  given  her  places 
to  the  duchess  of  Somerset,  and  at  that  lady  for  having  accepted  them, 
was  too  blind  to  permit  her  to  perceive  then,  that  the  duchess  of  Somer- 

»  Swift's  Jounuil,  December  lYll,  In  many         »  Ibid. 
poMoges.  *  Minutes  of  the  Negotiations  of  H.  Meg* 

*  ibid.,  December  8. 17 11.  Dager  at  the  Court  of  England. 
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set,  althongli  from  different  motives,  was  pursuing  the  same  track  as 
herself,  of  active  enmity  to  the  line  of  Stuart.  The  letters  of  Sarah  <^ 
Marlborough  are  replete  with  mockery  of  the  duchess  of  Somerset  and 
'  the  queen,  and  of  the  means  whereby  that  lady  gained  the  royal  favour. 
The  queen's  vioe-cbamberlain  garnished  the  intelHgenoe.  This  func- 
tionary declared,  **  that  ever  since  the  queen's  widowhood,  the  duchess 
of  Somerset,  whenever  she  saw  the  queen  look  dull  or  thoughtful,  used 
to  exclaim,  "  My  queen,  you  must  not  think  always  of  the  poor  prince."  * 
The  duchess  of  Marlborough  chose  to  affirm  that  the  queen  had  neither 
affection  nor  regret  for  her  lost  spouse;  and  declared,  at  the  same 
time,  '*  that  to  look  gently,  and  ta^  insipidly  at  the  queen's  basset  or 
ombre-tables,  was  all  that  her  majesty  required  in  any  person's  whole 
course  of  life."  For  the  first  of  these  requisites  the  fierce  duchess  was 
certainly  little  qualified. 

Fortunately  for  the  new  ministry,  a  fresh  cause  of  complaint  was 
discovered  by  the  queen  against  the  duchess  of  Marlborough.  The  new 
palace  built  by  the  latter,  on  the  ground  the  queen  had  granted  her  at 
St.  James's,  was  completed,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  live  side  by  side, 
just  as  the  final  rupture  took  place  which  separated  their  lives  for  ever. 
The  duchess  relinquished  her  apartments  in  St.  James's-palaoe,  and, 
according  to  the  queen's  account,  who  walked  through  the  suite  after 
her  retreat,  she  left  that  part  of  the  palace,  which  had  been  her  head- 
quarters for  years,  in  a  state  as  if  it  had  been  sacked  by  a  destructive 
enemy  —  the  locks  torn  off  the  doors,  marble  slabs  forced  out,  and 
looking-glasses  and  pictures  rent  from  their  panels.  The  queen  stopped 
the  instalments  of  money  for  completing  Blenheim-house  at  Woodstock, 
declaring  **  that,  as  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  had  dilapidated  her 
house  (namely,  St.  James's-palace),  she  would  not  build  her  one."  A 
very  elaborate  defence  from  these  charges  was  penned  by  the  dnches& 
On  which  side  the  truth  rests,  it  is  difficult  to  determine ;  but  it  is 
indeed  strange,  that  the  queen,  with  affairs  of  vital  importa'^ce  on  her 
mind,  should  have  leisure  to  make  a  personal  investigation  into  the 
state  in  which  the  duchess  had  left  her  lodgings. ' 

Lord  Dartmouth  asked  the  queen,  "  How  her  majesty  would  be  pleased 
to  have  her  servants  live  with  him  (the  duke  of  Marlborough),  after  his 
return  from  the  campaign  ?"  The  queen  replied,  "  That  would  depend 
on  his  behaviour  to  her." — "  I  am  sure,"  rejoined  lord  Dartmouth, 
**  that  it  will  be  all  submission,  since  other  means  had  proved  totally 
ineffectual ;  and,"  asked  his  lordship,  "  is  your  majesty  proof  f^nst 
that  ?" — "  Yes,"  said  the  queen,  "  I  am."  When  the  queen  had  ha«1  an 
interview  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  she  told  lord  Dartmouth  that 
his  demeanour  was  submissive,  as  he  had  foretold  ;  "  only  lower,"  added 
her  majesty,  **  than  it  was  possible  to  imagine."  •"  The  duke  of  Marl- 
1  Oorreepondence  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough.  *  Ooze  MSS. 
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borough  soon  visited  lord  Dartmouth,  for  the  purpose  of  propitiating  him 

for  regaining  the  favour  of  the  queeo  ; '  reminded  him  of  his  relationship, 

and  hoped  he  would  do  him,  on  that  account,  all  good  offices  with  her 

majesty,  who,  he  knew,  had  entire  confidence  in  lord  Dartmouth,  which 

he  was  sincerely  glad  to  see.     He  lamented ' — and  the  sincerity  of  that 

lamentation  was  unquestionable — *  the  strange  conduct  of  his  wife,  but 

declared,  withal,  there  was  no  help  for  that,  and  a  man  must  bear  a 

good  deal  to  lead  a  quiet  life  at  home !' "  ^     His  confessions  of  the  faults 

of  his  better  half  did  not  prevent  his  own  dismissal  from  the  command 

he  had  sustained  with  such  invariable  success.   Inquiries  were  instituted, 

at  the  same  time,  concerning  vast  sums  he  had  appropriated  by  the  sale 

of  .commissions  ■ — &  bad  practice,  which  first  apjicars  in  his  government 

of  the  military  forces  of  Great  Britain  ;  likewise  of  the  enormous  bribes 

and  percentages  received   by  him  from  the  Jew  contractors   for  the 

soldiers'  bread  and  clothing.     The  soldiers  of  the  regiments  that  had 

returned,  threw  away  their  jackets  and  clothing  over  the  wall  of  the 

queen's  garden  at  St.  JamesVpalace.    Tradition  says  they  were  brought 

to  Anne,  who  wept  at  seeing  the  flimsy  rags  which  the  avarice  of  the 

generalissimo  and  his  Jew  contractors  had  provided  for  the  comnaon 

men  to  abide  the  damp  and  aguish  seasons  of  the  Low  Countries.    The 

army  was  consigned  by  the  queen  to  the  care  of  the  duke  of  Ormonde, 

whose  commission  was,  not  to  gain  victories,  but  to  keep  the  British 

forces  in  a  state  of  armed  neutrality  until  the  peace  was  concluded. 

The  incorrigible  sycophancy  of  Anne's  courtiers,  in  paying  homage  to 
Abigail  Masham  by  way  of  propitiating  the  queen,  greatly  disgusted  her 
majesty,  who  confided  her  feelings  on  the  subject  to  lord  Dartmouth. 
That  nobleman  had  been  deputed  by  the  tory  ministry  to  request  the 
queen  to  make  Abigail's  husband,  Mr.  Masham,  a  peer.  The  propo- 
sition was  very  distasteful  to  queen  Anne,  who  thus  replied  to  lord 
Dartmouth :  **  I  never  had  the  least  intention  to  make  a  great  lady  of 
Abigail  Masham ;  for  by  so  doing  I  should  lose  a  useful  servant  about 
my  person,  for  it  would  give  offence  for  a  peeress  to  sleep  on  the  floor, 
and  do  all  sorts  of  inferior  offices." '  But'  as  Abigail  was  related  to 
Harley  as  well  as  to  lady  Marlborough,  that  rising  statesman  wished  to 
lose  the  memory  of  her  former  servitude  to  lady  Rivers  under  the  blaze 
of  a  peeress's  coronet ;  the  measure  was  therefore  persisted  in,  despite  of 
the  queen's  sensible  objections.  At  last,  her  majesty  consented  to  the 
exaltation  of  the  humble  Abigail,  on  condition  that  she  remained  her 
dresser. 

1  Lord  Dartmouth's  Notes  to  Bumef  s  Own  private  benefit,  In  their  prospertj  daring  tbe 
Time,  vol.  vi.  p.  6.  war  in  the  reign  of  Anne.     The  bribes  from 

2  Evelyr/s  IMary.  1691.  Many  indications  the  Jew  contractors  were  acknowledged  by 
oivur  tbrougbout  their  correspondence,  that  Marlborough,  but  were  called  by  him  "  ens* 
tbe   dutoe,  and  even  the  duchess,  of  Marl-  tomary  perqniwtes." 

buTvugb  pursued  thio  bjd  practice  for  the.r         '  I.ord  Dartmouth's  Notes  lo  Bnmet. 
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Mesnager  expressed  his  fears  to  the  queen,  that  the  duchess  of  Somer* 
set  was  adverse  to  the  peace  ;  queen  Anne  replied,  "  Oh,  1*11  warrant 
you  ;  rU  answer  for  her  1'*    Great  watchfulness  prevailed  for  the  mo- 
ment when  the  duke  of  Somerset  was  to  appear  in  his  equipage,  with 
his  people  in  his  own  yellow  liveries  instead  of  those  of  the  queen, 
which  his  suite  wore  hecause  he  was  the  queen*s  master  of  the  hors^.^ 
At  last  the  duke  resigned,  hut  the  queen  still  continued  intractahle  to 
the  advice  of  her  ministers.    The  whig  duchess  hore  the  blame,  and  the 
whole  venom  of  the  tory  party  was  turned  against  her ;  she  was,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  adverse  to  the  peace,  but  much  {gainst  all  relenting 
of  the  queen's  heart  in  favour  of  her  brother.    Whatever  Mesnager, 
Gualtier,  and  the  countess  of  Jersey,  assisted  by  Abigail  Masbam,  did 
in  his  behalf  on  one  side,  was  reversed  by  the  duchess  of  Somerset  on 
the  other.' 

It  suited  Swift's  party-pen  to  make  out  the  duchess  of  Somerset  an 
assassin  at  fourteen,  and  he  trusted  to  find  partisans  willing  to  believe 
him,  or  at  least  to  pretend  to  do  so,  when  he  thus  attacked  her  in  his 
Windsor  Prophecy  in  a  stnng  of  ill-conditioned  puns,  addressed  to  the 
royal  widow  on  the  throne : — 

"  England,  dear  England !  tf  I  anderatand, 
Beware  of  carroU  '  Trom  Northumberland. 
Car  rota  sown  thin  {^Tkynpe]  a  deeper  root  may  get, 
If  80  be  they  are  in  ^mmer  set  [Somerset'] ; 
Their  cunning's  mark  [Koningsmark]  thou,  for  I  have  been  told. 
They  cusasgine  *  when  young,  and  poison  when  old. 
Root  oat  those  carrots,  O  thou  I  whose  name. 
Spelled  backward  and  forward,  is  always  the  same.** 

This  was  A^ina ;  for  the  queen,  like  her  great  grandmother,  Anne  of 
Denmark,  accented  her  name  in  two  syllables,  from  whence  her  medal- 
lists and  poets  called  her  Anna.    These  verses  proce^  to  recommend 

1  Swift's  Journal.  made  her  marry  a  commoner,  of  iiumense 

'  The  dnchess  of  Somerset's  hatred  to  the  wealth,  ThomM  Thynne,  of  Ix)ngleat-ball, 

lineal  royal  family  of  Stuart  was  bitter  and  when  her  mother,  the  dowager-countess  of 

nnceatdng ;  the  ground  was,  because  Charles  Northumberlnnd,  much  enraged  at  his  con- 

II.  had  placed  his  illegitiAiate  son  above  the  duct,  escaped   with  her  to  the    continent, 

lofty  Hue  of  Percy,  by  giving  him  the  title  of  until  she  became  of  legal  age.     At  Brussels, 

duke  of   Northuml)erland ;    she   had   been  the  child  in  weeda  was  seen  by  the  handsome 

married  at  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age  to  lord  count  Konlngsmark,  a  German  soldier  of  rank. 

Ogle,  the  son  of  die  duke  of  Newcastle  (ac-  possessed  of  little  property,  and  less  respccta- 

cordinic  to  the  old  evil  practice  of  giving  in  bility.    The  Percy  heiress  was  not  fimrteen 

wedlock  heiresses  of  great  property),  it  may  when  this  fortune-hunter  marked  her  as  hi* 

be  supposed  her  inclinations  were  not  con-  prey.     He  had  beard  that  her  mother  nnd 

suited  in  her  matrimonial  destination;  but  herself  detested  the  engagement  she  had  been 

her  first  bridegroom  or  purchaser  die<l.  and  forced  into,  and  to  make  the  field  clear  for 

left  her  a  widow  at  thirteen,  when  her  mother  his   own    pretensions,  he  very  deliberately 

and  her  guardians  fell  out  furiously,  at  the  hired  three  assassins,  who  shot  Mr.  Tbynne 

disponing  of  her  a  second  time  as  the  Percy  in  his  carriage  in  the  Haymarket     The  dr- 

heiress.    The  unfortunate  child  wore  widow's  cumstance  is  curiously  and  minutely  repre- 

mourning  at  the  court  of  Charles  1I„  and  re-  sented  on  Thynne's  monument  in  Westmln- 

ceived  the  appellation  of  la  ti-iste  hirUik>e.  e*er-abbey. 

She  excited,  by  her  great  wealth 'and  mourn-  *  The  red  hair  of  the  duchess  of  Somenefc 

lul  appMrance,  some  interest,  although  she  <  Meaning  osMUfinote. 
haJ!  no  pretensions  to  beauty.     Her  guardian 
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Mrs.  Masbam  to  fill  the  place  of  the  unfortunate  l&dy,  whose  carroty 
locks  formed  the  refrain  of  this  evil  lyric : — 

**  And  keep  dose  tx>  thee  always  that  name, 
Which,  speUed  backwaids  and  forwards,  is  cUvuM  the  same  ;i 
And  England,  woaldst  thou  be  happy  stUl, 
Bary  these  carroU  under  a  SiU."  ' 

The  wicked  wit  who  wrote  this  whimsical  lampoon,  showed  it  to 
Mrs.  Masham  when  it  was  in  print ;  hut  the  ala  m  of  the  cautious 
courtier  increased,  and  she  entreated  him  earnestly  to  suppress  it,  as  an 
attack  on  the  duchess  of  Somerset  would  deeply  anger  the  queen.  The 
author  affected  to  stop  the  printing  of  it ;  hut  the  attempt  mad^  the 
squib  run  like  wildfire,  and  it  very  soon  reached  the  person  it  was 
aimed  at,  who  carefully  put  it  by,  biding  her  time  of  showing  it  to  the 
queen. 

Meantime,  a  compromise  was  effected  between  her  majesty  and  her 
new  ministry.  The  tories  agi?eed  that  the  duchess  of  Somerset  was  to 
remain  in  office  ;  and  the  queen  yielded  a  point  in  contest  with  them 
by  permitting  the  creation  of  the  twelve  new  peers,  which  carried  the 
measures  of  her  ministers  in  the  house  of  lords.  They  were  gazetted 
December  28,  1711 :  Mrs.  Masham's  husband  was  one  of  this  batch, 
and  became  in  consequence  a  peer  of  Grreat  Britain.  Samuel  Masham  s 
claims  to  this  honour  were  not  very  distinguished,  independently  of  the 
'  personal  services  the  queen  had  experienced  from  his  better  half.  The 
bitter  pen  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  does  not  greatly  exaggerate, 
when  she  thus  describes  the  nonentity  of  the  new  peer :  "  Mr.  Masham, 
in  so  long  a  war,  though  made  a  general,  I  believe  never  saw  fire  in  his 
life.  He  always  attended  his  wife  and  the  queen's  basset-table,  being 
at  court  upwards  of  twenty  years — a  soft,  good-natured,  insignificant 
man,  always  making  low  bows  to  everybody,  and  ready  to  skip  to  open 
a  door."  » 

Queen's  pockets,  from  the  days  of  Elizabeth  to  Anne,  were  mys* 
terious  repositories,  within  whose  diplomatic  depths  reposed  the  destinies 
and  advancements  of  the  gentles  and  peers  of  the  land.  '*  I  never  was 
so  much  surprised,'*  saith  one  of  the  reminiscences  of  lord  Dartmouth,* 
**  as  when  the  queen  drew  a  list  of  twelve  lords  out  of  her  pocket,  and 
ordered  me  to  bring  warrants  for  them,  there  not  having  been  the  least 
intimation  before  it  was  to  be  put  in  execution.  I  asked  her,  *  If  her 
majesty  designed  to  have  them  all  made  at  once?'    Her  majesty 

1  Masham.  Ill-fated  and  persecuted  line  of  Pole — See 

'  The  family  name  of  Mrs.  Masham.  Burke's  Extinct  Peerage.    Masham  was  very 

'  Inedited  letter  of  the  duchess  of  Marl-  poor— the  eighth  son  of  a  ruined  cavalier 

borougb,  Ooxe  MSS.    Masham  was,  in  fact,  a  ban>net;  but  his  descent  rendered  his  wife 

kinsman  of  tbe  queen,  by  legitimate  descent  eligible  to  any  court-office  id  the  gift  of  ite 

from  George  Plantagenet  duke  of  Clarence,  crown. 

through  the  illustrious  Margaret  countess  of  *  Lord  Dartmouth's  Notes. 

SaUabuiy.    He  was  a  represeutat.ve  of  the 
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answered  by  inquiring,  'If  lord  Dartmouth  made  exceptions  to  the 
legality  of  the  measure  ?' — *  No,'  replied  his  lordship ;  *  only  as  to  its 
expediency.*  The  queen  rejoined,  that '  She  had  made  fewer  lords  than 
any  of  her  predecessors  ;'  and  added,  '  You  see,  my  lord,  that  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  and  the  whigs  do  all  they  can  to  distress  me ;  therefore 
I  must  do  what  I  can  to  help  myself.'  I  told  her  majesty,  that '  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  tell  her  my  apprehensions,  as  well  as  to  execute 
her  commands.'  The  queen  thanked  me,  and  said,  that '  She  liked  the 
measure  as  little  as  I  did ;  yet  found  not  that  any  one  could  propose  a 
better  expedient.' " '  Three  peers'  eldest  sons  were  called  by  writ  to  the 
house  of  lords  in  this  extraordinary  creation ;  nine  commoners  made  up 
the  twelve  peerages,  whose  portentous  appearance,  out  of  her  majesty's 
pocket,  had  startled  lord  Dartmouth. 

It  has  been  shown,  that  the  preliminaries  of  the  peace  with  Frauce 
had  been  received  by  the  queen  as  early  as  October.  Ahbi  Gnaltier 
tried  to  introduce  the  subject  he  had  at  heart  to  some  of  the  queen^s 
ministers ;  "  but,"  adds  Mesnager,  "  they  would  not  so  much  as  stay  in 
the  room  when  the  young  king's  [James  Stuart's]  name  was  mentioned." 
Mesnager  was  the  less  anxious  to  introduce  the  name  of  the  expatriated 
prince,  even  in  the  secret  articles  of  peace,  because  he  declares  that  his 
sovereign,  Louis  XIV.,  had  used  this  expression:  "If  queen  Anne 
insists  on  it,  you  must  give  him  up  to  his  fortune.  We  must  not  be 
ruined  on  his  account — ^you  understand  me  ?"  which  last  sentence  the 
king  of  France  repeated  more  than  once.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
general  agreement  to  drop  all  mention  of  the  queen's  brother  greatly 
facilitat-ed  the  progress  of  the  treaty. 

The  Jacobite  ladies  in  the  queen's  household  were  utterly  discontented 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  interest  of  their  prince  had  been  nullified 
in  the  treaty.  Lady  Jersey,  and  perhaps  lady  Winchilsea,  had  so  much 
to  say  on  the  subject  to  Mesnager,  that  he  thought  proper  to  urge  to 
the  noble  official  by  whom  he  was  usually  introduced  to  the  queen's 
presence  the  same  ai^uments  that  Gualtier  had  proposed  to  propound 
to  her  majesty ;  on  which  the  nobleman  assured  him,  that  if  the  ex- 
hortations were  urged  to  her  of  her  father  on  his  death-bed,  **  queen 
Anne  would  have  something  very  pertinent  to  answer."  Mesnager 
observed,  "that  so  much  as  this  peace  was  discussed  by  the  queen, 
there  must  be  some  moment  or  other  when  she  mentioned  her  brother ; 
and  that  nothing  could  be  more  a-propos  than  at  such  time  to  ask  her 
majesty  what  her  pleasure  was,  and  how  she  would  please  to  have  him 
dispose  of  himself."  The  nobleman  assured  him,  *  that  although  rea- 
sonable as  well  as  natural,  yet  he  knew  not  whether  it  could  be  done ; 
but  if  such  an  opportunity  presented,  he  would  let  him  know."'    Fiv« 

*  LoTd  Dartmont.h'8  Notes. 
*  Minutes  of  Negotiation  of  M.  Mesuagcr,  pp.  254-260. 
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or  six  days  passed  awaj',  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  message  came  to 
invite  Mesnager  to  sup  with  that  nobleman,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
duke  of  Shrewsbury,  by  others  the  duke  of  Buckingliam,  but  evidently 
a  step  lower  in  the  peerage.    Many  circumstances  point  at  lord  Dela- 
warr.i    "  He  told  me,"  said  Mesnager,  **  *  that  he  had  juvst  been  drinking 
tea  in  the  apartments  of  a  lady  very  near  the  queen,  which  lady  had 
been  very  freely  discussing  the  lately  signed  preliminaries  of  peace,  and 
I  think,  M.  de  Mesnager,'  continued  he,  *  that  ye  should  have  a  con- 
ference, for,  by  my  faith !  the  women  dare  say  anything.' "    He  then 
continued  repeating  to  Mesnager  the  words  of  the  Jacobite  lady.     "  My 
lord,"  said  she,  "  I  cannot  make  out  these  dark  things  you  call  ^rc- 
Iminaries,    I  wish  you  could  read  me  a  lecture  of  politics  upon  them." 
— "Lord,  madam!   you  are  a  better  politician  than   I." — "Not  I," 
answered  lady  Masham,  fur  it  is  she  who  is  indicated ;  "I  am  all  in  the 
dark  about  them." — "Cannot  you  stay  till  they  explain  themselves?" 
To  this  she  replied,  laughing,  "  We  women,  you  know,  my  lord,  love 
to  come  at  the  edairciss&nienV^ — "  Well,  madam,  where  is  your  diffi- 
culty ?"    Here  she  answered  softly,  "  *  Why,  what  is  it  you  mean  to  do 
with  the  Pretender  ?' — so,  monsieur  Mesnager,  you  know  he  is  called 
among  our  people,  and  sometimes  not  by  his  worst  enemies,  if  company 
be  present."    The  noble  lord,  who  does  not  seem  to  be  the  most  valiant 
of  his  species,  here  added  to  Mesnager,  "  that  he  was  hot  a  little  startled; 
for  there  were  not  less  than  three  ladies  present,  all  belonging  to  the 
royal  household."    With  some  passion,  lady  Ma9ham  continued,  alluding 
to  the  unfortunate  James  Stuart,  "  Will  ye  drive  him  about  the  world 
as  a  vagabond  ?  will  ye  oblige  the  king  of  France  to  forsake  him  ?  will 
ye  ruin  him  here  too  ?  and  will  ye  have  the  queen  starve  her  own 
brother  P'     To  this  remonstrance,   the  nobleman  told  Mesnager  he 
replied,  " I  did  not  think  she  was  so  seiious  as  I  found  she  was ;  that 
"  I  believed  she  would  allow  I  w^  for  starving  no  one ;  but  she  also 
knew  on  wliat  ticklish  terms  we  stood  in  England,  as  our  enemies 
wanted  nothing  more  to  let  loose  the  mob  upon  us  but  to  say  we  were 
for  bringing  in  the  Pretender." — "  Lord !"  said  the  lady,  half  merrily, 
**  what  a  parcel  of  statesmen  the  queen  has  here  I    Why,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  queen  herself  is  so  frightened  every  now  and  then  at  the  whigs, 
when  all  you  men  are  so  faint-hearted !    If  ever  the  young  gentleman 
does  come  here,  as  I  don't  question  but  he  will,  I  hope  he  will  call  ye  all 

to  account  for  a  parcel  of "    "  Cowards  and  defectors,"  interposed 

the  nobleman ;  "  you  had  as  good,  my  lady,  have  spoken  it  out.  Per- 
haps we  should  not  be  such  cowards,  if  the  queen  would  be  advised." — 
**Here  my  lord  broke  off  the  discourse,"  says  Mesnager;  "and  on  my 

>  According  to  Swift's  Journal,  this  noble-     In  a  discontented  manner,  ''as  one  wIm  woold 
miin  had  succeeded  lord  Jersey  us  lord  cbam-     do  no  good  to  any  party." 
berlaia  of  the  household.    Ue  mentions  him. 
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pressing  him  to  go  on,  be  owned  the  conversation  became  wholly  serious, 
and  of  a  turn  that  would  compromise  his  liberty  or  life.  Besides,"  be 
continued,  "  the  queen  came  into  the  room,  and  interrupted  us."  * 

Of  course,  the  astute  French  diplomatist  became  the  more  eager  to* 
know  what  passed  after  queen  Anne  was  made  a  party  in  such  discus- 
sions.   His  informant  continued,  '*that  at  the  moment  the  Jacobite 
lady  was  exclaiming  against  the  chevalier  being  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Dutch,  to  be  starved,  or  worse — ^adding,  louder  than  usual,  '  Can  you 
think,  my  lord,  but  the  queen  must  have  many  thoughts  of  this  kind? 
Can  she  be  easy  regarding  her  own  brother  ?'    It  was  just  as  she 
repeated  the  word  *  brother'  the  queen  came  into  the  room.     *  What!* 
said  her  majesty  to  the  lady  Mashani,  'are  you  always  talking  politics?* 
— *  Oh,  madam,'  replied  the  lady,  merrily,  *  here's  my  lord  * — naming 
him  to  the  queen — *  turned  whig !' — *I  cannot  think  that,'  observed  her 
majesty.     *  He's  turned  cruel  and  barbarous ;  and  that,'  exclaimed  the 
lady,  *  is,  I  think,  the  same  thing." — '  What  is  the  matter  ?'  asked  the 
queen.     *  Nay,  madam,  it  is  all  before  your  majesty,  in  the  fine  new 
preliminaries  here.'  **    By  which  it  may  be  supposed  that  some  eopiea 
had  been  printed  or  circulated  among  the  ministers  and  officials  of  the 
palace ;  it  is  certain  that  they  were  disseminated  over  the  country  in  a 
very  few  hours  after  the  queen  had  announced  her  approval  at  her 
supper  at  Windsor-castle.     **  I  tell  my  lord,  here,  that  they  art  bo 
worded,  that  they  will  neither  let  your  majesty  do  anything  for  a  cer- 
tain person^  or  do  it  themselves.    I  suppose  they  would  be  rid  of  him  at 
any  rate.     I  wish  they  would  tell  your  majesty  what  to  do  with  him.' 
The  answer  of  Anne  is  too  characteristic  of  her  phraseology,  as  well  as 
of  her  modes  of  thinking,  to  permit  a  doubt  that  she  uttered  the  very 
words :  "  I  can  never  get  one  of  them  ho  much  as  to  speak  of  him,** 
said  the  queen,  **  or  to  answer  me  a  question  about  him ;  and  I  don't 
press  them,  but  I  hope  they  will  do  as  beco7ne&  them,^^ 

The  nobleman  then  told  Mesnager  that  he  addressed  to-  the  queen 
these  words :  "  Madam,  your  majesty  knows  that  M.  Mesnager  is  still 
in  town ;  he  desires  nothing  more  than  to  talk  freely  to  you  of  this 
matter  [viz.  of  the  affairs  of  her  brother].  It  is  quite  true,  as  lady 
Masham  says,  that  your  ministers  are  afraid  of  meddling  with  it.  fle 
says,  *  that  he  haa  something  of  very  great  importance  to  offer  about  it, 
and  thinks  it  hard  that,  after  the  preliminaries  of  peace  are  settled,  no 
one  will  give  him  an  audience  on  the  rest.'  If  your  majesty  will  be 
pleased  to  bear  him,  here  is  lady  Masham,  who  would  be  the  best  pleni- 
potentiary in  this  affair.  I'll  bring  monsieur  Mesnager  to  wait  upon  her 
here  in  her  apartments^** — "  With  all  my  heart,"  returned  the  lady,  **if 
her  majesty  here  will  give  me  leave.  I  won't  be  afraid,  as  all  your  poli- 
ticians are,  so  that  you  neither  dare  speak  nor  hear." — **  I  think,' 
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observed  the  qneen,  "  there  can  be  no  harm  to  hear  what  they  offer." — 
"This  was  the  conclusion  of  the  dialogue,"  continued  Mesnager's  in- 
formant, adding,  significantly,  **  I  doubt  not  that  the  next  time  I  see  the 
queen,  she  will  ask  *  if  I  have  brought  you,  and  where  you  are  ?'  for 
she  seems  mighty  willing  to  talk  of  the  business."  * 

*'  I  told  him,"  resumes  Mesnager,  in  commenting  on  the  discourse 
with  the  queen,  '*  that  he  had  done  me  only  justice  in  telling  the  queen 
that  I  desired  nothing  more  than  to  talk  freely  of  that  affair  [the  desti- 
nation of  the  Pretender] ;  and  as  the  women  had  so  much  more  courage 
than  the  men,  I  should  be  as  glad  of  a  female  plenipotentiary  as  of  any 
other.  Only  I  desired  the  favour  of  being  called  to  a  conference  as  soon 
as  possible,  because  the  time  drew  near  when  I  must  be  gone,  as  the  king 
of  France  had  done  me  the  honour  of  naming  me  for  one  of  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries at  the  approaching  treaty  to  be  held  at  Utrecht."  The  noble- 
man replied,  "  that  he  was  in  earnest  in  naming  lady  Masham  to  Mes- 
nager, for  in  truth, 'for  his  own  part,  he  did  not  care  to  venture.  As  for 
the  women,  they  feared  nobody ;  and  that  whatever  was  said  to  Aer, 
would  be  soonest  carried  to  the  queen.  Nay,'*  he  added,  **  perhaps  you 
may  see  the  queen  herself  on  the  occasion." — *'  It  was  not  long,"  con- 
tinues Mesnager,'  **  after  tiiis,  that  he  carried  me  to  court,  where  I  fol- 
lowed him  through  several  apartments.  At  last  we  were  stopped,  by 
the  queen  chancing  to  pass  out  of  her  drawing-room  into  her  closet.  We 
paid  our  obeisances  to  her  majesty,  and  passed  on.  At  length  we  came 
to  a  room,  where  was  a  table  by  the  fire  and  a  large  easy  chair,  and 
a  card-table  with  two  candles  and  some  loose  cards  upon  it.  I  found 
that  this  was  the  apartment  of  the  lady  I  was  to  meet ;  that  there  had 
been  some  ladies  at  cards  when  the  queen  came  in,  on  which  the  ladies 
all  fled ;  that  the  queen  had  saf  some  time  there,  and  had  only  just  come 
away  when  we  met  her.  The  lady  with  whom  I  had  the  appointment 
was  attending  the  queen,  but  her  majesty  seeing  his  lordship  and  I  pro- 
ceeding to  these  apartments,  had  sent  that  lady  to  meet  us,  by  whom 
we  were  found  in  possession  of  her  chamber.  When  her  ladyship 
entered,  my  noble  introducer,  I  perceived,  paid  her  the  greatest  respect, 
V  bieh,  though  it  gave  me  no  light  as  to  her  name  or  quality,  yet  it  im- 
ported that  she  was  a  person  fit  for  me  to  talk  with  on  the  subject" 
"  After  some  discourse,  my  friend  presented  me  to  her,  and  told  her 
that  I  was  the  gentleman  iu  commission  from  the  king  of  France ;  so 
that  she  might  put  confidence  in  all  that  I  should  say,  and  that  the 
court  at  St.  Germains  were  very  anxious  about  the  -share  they  should 
have  in  the  negotiations  as  to  the  chevalier.'  The  lady  interrupted  him, 
saying,  *  Pray,  my  lord,  do  not  call  him  by  that  barbarous  name.  Call 
him  by  anything  but  that  and  Pretender,^ — *  I'll  call  him  by  no  name 
that  shall  offefld  yrm,'  replied  the  nobleman ;  '  indeed,  I  cannot  talk  of 
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him  at  all.    I  refer  the  whole  to  thin  honourable  person  and  yourself. 
With  that  she  turned  to  me  [Mesnager],  and  told  me  that  she  should  be 
glad  to  have  a  little  discourse  with  me  on  that  head.    *  Lord  P  exclaimed 
she,  '  how  shy  these  politic  people  are  of  one  another,  they  are  frighted 
at  shadows.     For  my  part,  I  fear  nothing ;  Til  hear  whatever  you  can 
say,  sii^  and  do  whatever  I  can  for  him.     Call  him  by  what  name  you 
will,*  continued  she,  *  is  he  not  our  queen's  brother  ?    I  know  him  by 
that  name,  or  not  at  all ;'  and  with  these  words  she  made  me  sit  down. 
My.  lord,  who  conducted  me,  withdrew  among  some  ladies  who  were 
playing  cards  in  the  next  room,  and,"  continues  Mesnager,  "  I  found 
myself  alone  with  the  lady  Masham.    I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  commence, 
but  she  soon  let  me  know  that  she  expected  no  ceremony.**    The  lady 
then  related  to  me  several  heads  of  our  discourses  the  year  before,  with 
the  late  lord  Jersey  and  the  queen,  which  convinced  me  that  what  she 
said  was  true.*    The  veneration  excited  in  the  French  envoy  by  this  in- 
formation was  excessive ;  after  rising  and  making  the  confidante  of  the 
queen  a  sufficient  number  of  court-bows,  he  oflered  to  show  her  his  cre- 
(lentials.     Lady  Masham  seemed  to  have  been  embarrassed  by  the  offi- 
ciousness  of  the  man.     **  No,  by  no  means,**  she  replied ;  "  I  am  no 
plenipotentiary.    But  I  know  the  meaning  of  our  interview  is,  tliat  we 
should  talk  of  the  poor  distressed  branch  of  the  royal  family  in  exile  in 
your  country :  we  are  very  anxious  about  him.** — "  Madam,**  replied 
Mesnager,  "  the  chief  of  what  I  have  in  commission  from  the  king  my 
master  is,  to  know  what  is  her  majesty's  pleasure  to  have  done  in  this 
case.** — **  And  tue  are  at  the  greatest  loss  about  it  imaginable,"  said  lady 
Masham.     **  We  must  not  appear  to  liave  the  least  concem^about  him ; 
we  know  that  the  whigs  will  oblige  us  to  push  at  his  destruction,  if  pos- 
sible."—  "But,  madam,**  returned  Mesnager,  "the  king  hopes  you 
will  not  go  such  lengths.**   Upon  which  she  drew  a  little  table  which 
stood  by  her  nearer,  and  desired  him  to  sit  down ;  for  the  polite  envoy 
had  risen  from  the  seat  where  she  had  first  established  him,  in  order  to 
perform  all  the  bows  and  homages  he  deemed  due  to  the  confidante 
of  queen  Anna    "  With  the  most  obliging  freedom,*'  continues  Mes- 
nager, "  this  lady  told  me  *  that  she  was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
converse  with  me  on  this  tender  subject,  for  all  the  ministers  were  afraid 
to  speak  of  it,  even  in  private,  to  the  queen  herself;  but  if  I  thought  fit 
to  communicate  to  her  what  I  was  charged  with  on  this  head,  she  could 
assure  me  she  should  not  be  so  shy,  Uut  would  place  the  statement  be- 
fore  her  majesty.'**    Some  ambiguity  contrived  for  the  purpose  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Hanoverian  succession-clause  in  the  articles  of  peace 
was  all  the  French  envoy  had  to  propose,  and  this  was  little  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  favourite  of  queen  Anne.     Then  the  cunning  diplomatist 
urged  the  lady  to  make,  in  the  name  of  her  sovereign,  some,  communication 
resiiecting  her  wishes  in  regard  to  the  disinherited  heir  of  Great  Britain; 
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and  the  lady,  with  more  candour  than  beseemed  a  stateswoman,  urged 
the  helplessness  of  her  royal  mistress,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  case.  Twio 
jx)ints  Mesnager  submitted  to  her  consideration.  The  first  was,  framing 
the  article  of  peace  which  treated  of  the  succession  in  so  ambiguous 
a  manner,  "  that  it  should  either  refer  to  the  house  of  Hanover  or  to 
the  chevalier  St.  George,  as  queen  Anne  and  Louis  XIV.  might  here- 
after determine ;"  the  other  was,  "  that  the  chevalier  might,  when 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  Frandfe,  be  settled  in  some  country  or  sta^  at 
a  convenient  distance  both  from  France  and  England.  "  These,  observed 
the  queen's  confidante,  when  taking  leave  of  Mesnager,  "  are  difficult 
points ;"  and  she  added  "  that  she  must  take  time  to  think  of  them,  but 
she>  would  have  another  conference  in  a  day  or  two."  The  lady  then 
called  the  noble  lord,  "  who,"  observes  Mesnager,  "  was  Vintroducteur 
(Tambassadeurs  for  that  time,  to  go  out  with  me." 

In  the  interview  which  succeeded  in  the  course  of  three  days  between 
lady  Masham  and  Mesnager,  they  discussed  the  same  points  in  every 
possible  manner,  and  the  artful  negotiator  led  the  lady  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Lorraine,  or  some  place  on  the  Rhine,  as  the  future  abode  of  the 
chevalier.  Lady  Masham,  who  seemed  to  state  facts  with  single-hearted- 
ness enough,  gave  the  following  picture  of  the  position  of  her  royal  mis- 
tress, of  which  no  one  can  deny  the  historical  accuracy.  "  It  is," 
she  said,  "  the  present  unhappiness  of  the  queen  to  possess  the  throne 
of  her  brother,  to  whicb  she  had  no  other  claim  than  what  the  poli- 
tical measures  of  the  state  had  made  legal,  and  in  some  sort  neces- 
sary. But  this,  she  truly  believed,  gave  her  majesty  oftentimes  secret 
uneasiness.  Nor  was  it  all  the  misfortune.  By  the  same  necessity 
of  state  she  was  obliged,  not  only  against  her  disposition,  but  even 
against  her  principles,  to  promote  the  continuance  of  her  usurpation,  not 
only  beyond  her  own  life,  but  for  ever."  To  this  statement,  lady 
Masham  did  not  add  (for  perhaps  she  did  not  know  the  fact),  that  the 
severest  sting  in  the  conscience  of  queen  Anne  must  have  been  her  par- 
ticipation in,  and  perhaps  original  invention  of,  the  vile  falsehoods  that 
were  more  injurious  to  her  brother  than  the  inevitable  necessity  of 
excluding  him  from  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  on  account  of  his 
adherence  to  his  father's  religion;  for  there  is  dignity  in  suffering 
for  conscience'  sake,  which  is  reverenced  by  the  whole  world,  and  if 
James  Stuart  wore  no  crown,  he  was  at  the  same  time  exempt  from  the 
cares  and  anguish  of  royalty,  which  had  weighed  from  time  imme- 
morial, peculiarly  heavy  on  his  race.  Yet  he  had  been  doomed,  by  the 
machinations  of  lalsifiers,  even  before  his  birth,  to  the  scorn  of  the  world 
as  an  impostor,  and  at  the  same  time  is  very  gravely  reproached  for  in- 
hei*iting  the  fate  of  the  Stuarts,  as  their  representative,  by  his  contem- 
porary hisU)rians,  though  they  would  neither  allow  him  to  have  been  the 
6on  nf  his  father  nor  his  mother. 
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Lady  Masbam  oontinued,  authorized  as  she  then  was  to  speak  in  her 
Toyal  mistress's  name,  as  follows :  "What  an  inexpressible  satis&ction  it 
would  be  to  her  majesty  to  see  herself  delivered  from  the  fatal  neoesaty 
of  doing  so  much  wrong ;  and  if  it  could  be  possible  with  safety  to  the 
religion  and  liberties  of  her  subjects,  to  have  her  brother  restored  to  his 
rights,  at  least  after  her  decease,  if  it  oould  not  be  done  before.  It  was 
true  the  queen  did  not  see  her  way  clearly  through  this,  and  it  seemed 
next  to  impossible,  as  the  rage,  and  inversion  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
common  people  to  the  return  of  her  brother  had  grown  to  such  a  height 
Nay,"  proceeded  lady  Masham,  *'  the  queen  found  it  impossible  to  enter 
on  any  treaty  of  peace,  without  entering  at  the  same  time  into  the 
stroiigest  engagements  possible  for  oonfinmng  the  succession  to  the 
house  of  Hanover — a  thing,"  added  she,  ^  that  I  am  sure  is  all  our  aver- 
sions." Mesnager,  according  to  his  own  account,  made  some  very 
lengthy  and  double-minded  replies  to  these  representations.  He,  how- 
ever, led  the  ideas  of  the  favourite,  and  consequently  of  the  queen, 
to  concur  with  his  previously  expressed  recommendation  of  Lorraine  as 
the  best  place  of  retreat  for  the  exiled  prince ;  likewise  he  agreed  with 
lady  Masham  pn  a  mode  of  correspondence,'  and  promised  to  furnish 
a  cipher  and  key  for  their  communications.  He  entreated  that  their 
final  interview  might  be  the  succeeding  evening,  because  it  was  more 
than  time  that  he  should  be  in  France,  as  her  majesty's  plenipoten- 
tiaries were  already  named,  and  would  be  at  Utrecht  before  he  oould 
possibly  receive  his  monarch's  instructions,  and  give  him  personally  an 
account  of  this  negotiation. 

Accordingly,  the  third  and  last  interview  with  lady  Masham  took 
place  the  following  evening.  The  discussion  was  chiefly  an  interchange 
of  compliments.  Her  ladyship  told  the  French  envoy,  "  that  she  was 
charged  to  let  him  know  how  well  he  was  with  the  queen,  and  how 
agreeable  it  was  to  her  majesty  to  hear  that  he  was  appointed  by  his 
royal  master,  Louis  XIV.,  as  one  of  his  plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht." — 
"  Lady  Masham  then  went  to  her  cabinet,  and  calling  me  to  come  to 
her,"  says  the  French  envoy,  "  she  took  out  of  a  purse  of  crimson  velvei, 
made  up  like  a  case,  and  fastened  with  a  gold  clasp,  her  majesty's  pic- 
ture set  round  with  diamonds.  I  started  back  a  little,  and  prepared  to 
receive  it  on  my  knee,  which  she  understood  immediately,  but  would 
not  suffer  me.  '  For,  sir,'  she  said,  'I  do  not  tell  you  that  the  queen 
of  Great  Britain  presents  you  this  miniature;  but  be  assured  byd 
how  satisfactory  your  visits  have  been,  and  how  much  honour  I  think 
it  to  hand  this  present  to  you.'  After  this  I  took  my  leave,"  pursues 
Mesnager,  "  wondering  much  within  myself  that  such  a  mean  character 
should  be  attiibuted  to  this  lady  as  some  have  made  public ;  but  I  most 
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idd,  that  she  seemed  to  me  as  worthy  of  the  &yoiir  of  a  queen,  as  any 
woman  I  have  ever  convened  with  in  my  life."  ^ 

The  secret  remorse  attribated  to  queen  Aune  by  her  confidante  in 
these  remarkable  minutes,  is  confirmed  by  the  despatches  of  the  envoy 
of  the  elector  of  Hanover,  written  about  the  same  time.  The  envoy 
gives  the  following  reason  for  the  queen's  uneasiness  of  mind :  '^  It  is 
oertuin,"  wrote  baron  Schutz  '  to  baron  de  Bothmar,  '*  that  queen  Anne 
attributes  the  loss  of  all  her  children  to  having  dethroned  her  father, 
having  been  very  sensibly  touched  with  an  affecting  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  her  before  his  death,  in  which  he  recommended  his  family  to 
her.  It  was  brought  to  her  hands  by  madame  Oglethorpe,  who  went 
twice  to  France.  I  have  all  this  from  lord  Portmore.'*  Mesnager 
departed  to  France  next  day,  held  his  conference  with  Louis  XIY.,  and 
joined  the  congress  at  Utrecht,  as  a  French  plenipotentiary,  January  18, . 
1712.  An  odd  circumstance  marked  queen  Anne*s  appointment  of 
bishop  Robinson,  lord  privy-seal,  to  negotiate  the  peace  at  Utrecht.  In 
his  short  voyage  between  England  and  the  Low  Countries,  he  expe- 
rienced a  very  extraordinary  loss  ;  he  lost  the  New-year's  day  of  1712 ; 
for  he  set  sail  on  .the  29th  December,  old  style,  and  found  himself,  after 
two  days*  prosperous  voyage,  at  his  journey's  end,  considerably  advanced 
in  the  month  of  January ;  the  congress  at  Utrecht  reckoned,  like 
ail  the  Christian  world,  except  England  and  Kussia,  by  the  new 
style.  The  incident  is  touched  upon,  in  the  Windsor  Prop}iecy,  with 
humorous  quaintness  by  Swift,  who  declared,  that  when  the  holy  pleni- 
potentiary— 

«  Shall  not  see  New-year's  day  in  all  that  year, 
Then  let  old  England  make  good  cheer. 
Windsor  and  Bristow*  then  shall  be 
Joined  together  in  the  Low  (Jonntree : 
Then  shall  the  taU  black  Daventry  bird 
Speak  against  peace  full  many  a  word."* 

The  earl  of  Nottingham's  tall,  dark  person  is  here  designated  by  the 
allusion  to  his  family  name  of  Finch.  It  seems  he  was  still  most 
vehement  against  peace. 

The  ratification  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  perhaps  the  most  trite  subject 
in  modem  history,  cannot  occupy  much  room  in  these  pages,  although 
its  heavy  memory  was  awakened  not  long  since  from  the  sleep  into 
which  its  own  inefiGeible  dulness  had  oonsigned  it  (together  wi^  the 
works  of  its  contemporary  historians  for  nearly  a  century),  by  the  cry 
raised  in  its  name  against  the  marriage'  of  the  duke  of  Montpensier 
and  the  second  daughter  of  Spain. 
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The  qaeen's  firmness  had  to  stand  a  new  trial  before  the  final  dismissal 
of  the  remnant  of  the  Marlborough  faction.    When  the  treaty  of  peace 
seemed  to  progress  in  a  decidedly  favourable  manner  before  the  congress  at 
Utrecht,  prince  Eugene  was  sent  by  the  new  emperor  to  England,  "  with 
compliments "  likewise,  to  use  his  powers  of  persuasion  to  induce  the 
queen  to  continue  the  war  at  her  own  expense.     Dark  hints  are  thrown 
out  by  most  contemporaries  relative  to  the  intrigues  used  by  this  imperial 
general  and  ambassador  during  his  sojourn  in  London.    It  is  certain  that 
the  queen  made  every  possible  excuse  to  delay  his  visit,  and  the  admiral 
of  her  majesty's  fleet  on  the  Dutch  coast,  to  avoid  sailing,  pleaded  the 
contrariness  of  wind  and  weather ;  but  the  prince  came  on  board,  com- 
plaining of  the  loss  of  his  time,  and  was  safely  landed  at  Greenwich, 
January  6, 1712,  despite  of  all  impediments.'    Leicester-house,  Leicester- 
squarej  was  the  abode  assigned  to  prince  Eugene  by  her  majesty.'    "  He 
was  not  to  see  the  queen  till  six  this  evening,"  wrote  Swift,  January  7. 
"  I  hope  and  believe  he  comes  too  late  to  do  the  whig  cause  any  good. 
I  went  at  six  to  see  him  at  court,  but  he  was  gone  in  to  the  queen  ;  and 
when  he  came  out,  Mr.  secretary  St.  John,  who  introduced  him  to  her 
majesty,  walked  so  near  him,  that  he  quite  screened  him  with  his  great 
periwig." 

The  wig  costume  of  the  court  of  the  royal  Anne  was,  throughout  his 
visit,  a  source  of  no  little  tribulation  to  Eugene  of  Savoy  ;  the  eclipse  of 
his  small  person  by  the  flowing  periwig  of  Mr.  secretary  St.  John  was 
the  least  of  his  mortifications.  He  was  very  soon  made  sensible  that 
her  Britannic  majesty  had  taken  offence  at  his  venturing  into  her  august 
presence  without  the  decoration  of  one  of  these  formidable  appendages. 
Eugene  of  Savoy  had  committed  this  outrage  knowingly  and  wilfully, 
for  Hoffman,  his  imperial  master's  resident-minister,  had  solemnly 
warned  him  before  he  entered  the  presence-chamber  at  St.  James's 
''  that  queen  Anne  could  not  abide  any  one  that  was  presented  to  her 
without  a  full-bottomed  periwig ;  whereas  his  wig  was  a  tied-up  wig." 
The  prince,  who  was  already  in  the  royal  ante-chamber,  exclaimed,  **  I 
know  not  what  to  do.  I  never  had  a  long  periwig  in  my  life ;  and  I  have 
sent  to  all  my  valets  and  footmen  to  know  whether  any  of  them  have 
one,  that  I  might  borrow  it,  but  not  one  has  any  such  a  thing."'  He 
«poke  with  impatience  and  contempt^  which  when  duly  reported  to  queen 
Anne,  increased  her  indignation  at  the  intrusion  of  a  tye-wig.  The  poor 
gueen  was,  m  truth,  most  unwilling  to  receive,  yet  dared  not  decline,  the 
#i»it  of  this  unwelcome  guest.    Forced  to  treat  him  publicly  with  every 

1  Ouaningham'8  History  of  Knprland.  «  Swift's  Journal. 

*  ibid.,  Jan.  7  ;  likewitie  Correspundence. 
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demonstration  of  respect,  and  to  order  the  fMnoparation  of  costly  gifts  for 
his  acceptance,  yet  Anne,  in  private,  gave  many  indications  of  sadness 
and  sullenness,  and  vented  her  temper  to  her  familiar  friends  by  captious 
remarks  on  his  djress,  especially  concerning  the  improper  species  of  peri* 
wig  which  the  Italian  hero  audadonsly  carried  into  her  angust  presence. 
The  beauty  of  prince  Eugene  was  not  sufficiently  remarkable  to  autherise 
the  queen's  extreme  solicitude  respecting  his  outward  adornments ;  for 
Swift  adds  to  his  description  of  her  warlike  visitor,  '*  I  saw  prince  Eugene 
at  court  to-day ;  he  is  pU^y  yellow,  and  literally  ugly,  besides  his 
smallness."^ 

Prince  Eugene  himself  was  not  so  indifferent  in  regard  to  wigs  as  he 
chose  to  affirm.  In  a  letter  of  lord  Gal  way  (written  with  his  left  hand, 
because  his  right  had  been  cut  of^  clean  as  if  with  a  razor,  in  his  late 
disastrous  Spanish  campaign),  he  speaks  as  if  prince  Eugene  had  been 
making  the  most  elaborate  of  toilets,  after  providing  the  grandest  of  peri- 
wigs, in  order  to  congratulate  queen  Anne  on  her  birthday — ^perhaps  to 
obliterate  the  disgust  and  displeasure  with  which  her  Britannic  majesty 
had  surveyed  his  tye-wig  at  his  first  presentation. 

LoBD  Galway  to  Lady  Russell.* 

'      «  Rookley,  [1712.] 

•*  I  thank  your  ladyship  for  the  news  you  send.  Let  prince  Eugene 
be  never  so  carefuU  of  getting  fine  cloaks  and  a  fine  wigg,  I  believe  he 
will  not  make  so  good  a  figure  in  the  assembly  as  he  would  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  though  he  is  capable  of  making  a  good  figure  anywhere.  I 
believe  the  spectators  will  miss  the  two  ladies  that  have  quitted,  but 
especially  my  lady  Sunderland." 

The  two  ladies  alluded  to  by  lord  Galway  were  the  fair  daughters  of 
the  handsome  duke  and  duchess  of  Marlborough.  They  manifested  no 
more  active  enmity  to  their  formerly  indulgent  royal  mistress  than 
perversely  depriving  her  of  the  splendour  of  their  charms  at  her  tory 
drawing-room ;  they  seem  to  have  been  persuaded  by  their  flatterers  that 
the  queen's  receptions  would  be  utterly  extinguished  without  them. 
The  manner  in  which  the  discarded  faction  showed  their  contempt  is 
thus  described :  "  The  lords  and  ladies,**  wrote  Swift,  "  have  all  their 
fine  clothes  ready  against  the  queen's  birthday  to-morrow.  I  saw 
several  mighty  fine ;  and  I  hope  there  will  be  a  great  appearance,  in 
spite  of  that  spiteful  French  fashion  of  the  whiggish  ladies  not  to  come, 
which  they  have  all  resolved,  to  a  woman.  I  hope  it  will  spirit  the 
queen  more  against  them  than  ever." 

'  The  queen  was,  soon  after,  taken  with  a  fit  of  gout,  kept  from  chapel 
all  Sunday,  and  was  supposed  to  be  politically  indisposed.     '*If  the 

1  Svtift's  Journal,  Janaary  7,  1712,  Rnmell  was  not  tbe  celebr*t«il  Bacb«l«  who 

*  Copied,  by  permii^ion,  from  tb«  CSolbvtion     bad  been  dead  Kome  jears. 
of  hia  grace  the  late  duke  of  Devunisbin.  uuiy 
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queen's  gout  increases,  it  will  spoil  sport,"  wrote  Swift ;  "  for  prinoe 
Eugene  has  two  fine  suits  made  up  against  her  birthday,  and  her  majesty 
is  to  present  him  then  with  a  sword  worth  4000?.,  the  diamonds  set 
transparent.*'  The  queen's  recovery,  however,  enabled  her  to  keep  this 
remarkable  birthday  according  to  the  splendid  preparations  made  for  its 
celebration.  All  the  whig  officials,  ladies  and  lords,  had  been  cleared  out 
of  the  court-places,  in  pursuance  of  Swift's  recent  advice,  and  the  new 
occupants  were  to  be  presented  to  her  on  their  appointments. 

It  seems  that  important  birihday  of  the  queen  passed  off  with  great 
edatj  although  there  was  an  angry  secession  of  the  Marlborough  beauties. 
Prince  Eugene,  at  the  same  drawing-room,  presented  the  loveliness  of  his 
person  before  queen  Anne,  respectftilly  enveloped  in  a  full-bottomed  wig 
of  immense  proportions.  "  Her  majesty  did  not  give  him  the  diamond 
sword,  worth  four  thousand  pounds,  with  all  the  world  looking  on,  as 
expected.  The  gift  was  made  privately,  before  the  courtiers  were 
admitted:  no  one  was  by  when  her  majesty  gave  the  sword  to  prince 
Eugene,  excepting  her  lord  chamberlain." 

**  I  went  to  dine  at  lord  Masham's  at  three  that  day,**  wrote  Swift, 
'*  and  met  all  the  company  just  coming  from  court  (out  of  St.  James's- 
palace) — a  mighty  crowd :  they  stayed  long  for  their  coaches.  I  bad  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  several  lords  and  ladies  of  my  acquaintance  in  their 
fineries."  Lady  Ashbumham  (the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Ormondey  was  considered  the  belle  of  that  splendid  birthday.  The 
Marlborough  ladies  occupied  a  window  in  St.  James's-palace,  command- 
ing a  view  of- the  whole  glittering  scene :  to  show  their  disrespect  and  in- 
difference to  the  royal  birthday,  they  saty  in  the  sight  of  all  the  court,  in 
their  morning  wrappers.  Lady  Wharton,  who  was  of  their  party,  not 
contented  with  this  passive  defiance  to  her  majesty,  sallied  out,  all  in  her 
undress  (looking  hideously  ugly,  according  to  Swift's  taste),  amidst  the 
^oble  crowd  then  waiting  at  St.  James's  gates  until  their  coachmen  and 
Tunning  footmen  had  fought  their  way  up  with  their  separate  carriages. 
Among  the  crush  was  a  new  chariot,  which  cost  the  owner  950f. ;  "  the 
mob  huzzaed  it  as  much  as  they  did  prince  Eugene."  The  same  evening 
her  majesty  was  present  at  one  of  her  favourite  musical  entertainmeiii^ 
consisting  of  selections  from  the  newly  introduced  operas.  She  was 
much  better  the  next  day,  after  her  exertions;  and  Swift,  who  has  com- 
memorated her  proceedings  on  this  occasion,  '*  lamented  that  she  now 
took  little  exercise."  By  the  way,  lady  Masham  and  her  kinsman 
Harley  are  said  to  have  first  gained  her  majesty's  favour  by  their  atten- 
tion to  her  taste  for  concerts.* 

>  Swift  mentions  the  untimely  death  of  this  '  Canning^am's  Histoiy  of  Great  Briiain. 

lovely  younff  woman,  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  The  &ct  that  they  organized  snch  entertaiiv 

wiih  more  feeling  than  he  is  supposetl  capable  meiits  for  queen  Anne  is  very  likely,  hat  li 

of  expressing.     The  deep  grief  of  the  duke,  only  preserved  hy  this  author,  although  AW- 

her  father  seemed  infectiou^i.  gail  Masham'tt  taste  lor  music;  as  W3U  H 
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Among  these  gay  leminiaoeDoes  <^  queea  Anne's  toiy  birthday, 
ramours  existed  that  a  fonnidable  carrent  of  events  was  rolling  beneath 
its  courtly  splendoars.  Prince  IRnspoey  all  agreed,  arrived  for  the 
purpose  of  obstructing  the  peace.*  "  His  advice  was  to  suborn  the  bands 
of  ruffians  called  Mohawks  to  scour  the  streets  by  night,  and  strike  ter- 
ror in  the  populace,  by  whom  the  queen  was  beloved;  to  set  fire  to 
London  in  different  places,  especially  the  palace  of  St.  James's,  where 
the  queen  then  lodged,  when  the  guards  on  duty  were  conunanded  by  an 
officer  in  the  whig  interest;  that  Marlborough,  at  the  head  of  the  guards, 
should  seize  the  Tower,  the  Bank,  and  pnblk  offices,  make  the  queen 
prisoner,  and  by  tenor  force  her  to  sign  warrants  for  inquiry  into  the 
Jacobite  correspondence  of  Abigail  Masham,  Harley,  and  Bolingbroke, 
put  them  to  death,  and  force  her  to  dissolve  parliament.  It  is  said  that 
Thomas  Burnet,  the  profligate  son  of  the  bishop,'  was  publicly  pointed 
out  as  the  most  mischievous  amongst  the  Mohawk  ruffians.  The 
mysterious  alarms  concerning  the  Mohawks  were  likewise  accompanied 
by  superstitious  terrors.  According  to  a  contemporary,  Alexander  Cun- 
ningham, ''these  evilnloera  were  never  seen  in  daylight — ^nay,  many 
persons  averred  they  were  never  seen  at  all ;  yet  they  tormented  women 
and  children,  or  helpless  and  infirm  men,  whom  they  caught  in  the 
streets  at  night.  Great  talk  of  marvellous  dreams,  and  the  appearance 
of  demons  and  spirits,  witches  and  hags,  was  prevalent.  It  is  supposed 
these  follies  were  deliberately  invented  to  divert  the  thoughts  of  the  ' 
people  from  the  negotiations  of  peace  that  were  then  proceeding."  How- 
ever that  may  be,  party  rage  broke  into  madness  at  this  juncture ;  vjar- 
mobs  and  peace-mohs  traversed  the  streets  of  London,  and  a  very  tragic 
event  took  place  in  consequence,  no  less  than  the  homicide  of  prince 
Eugene's  nephew  when  passing  along  the  streets.*  Not  long  after  this 
accident,  prince  Eugene  had  his  farewell  audience  of  the  queen,  and 
withdrew  from  this  country  Maroh  13,  wishing,  perhaps,  that  he  had 
permitted  the  islanders  to  settle  their  disputes  without  his  interference. 

In  the  spring  of  1712,  Lloyd,  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  then  an  aged 
man,  demanded  an  audience  of  queen  Anne,  and,  with  much  mystery, 
said,  '*  that  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  acquaint  her  that  the  city  of  Borne 
would  be  utterly  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  churoh  of  Eome  extinct  in 
less  than  four  years ;  and  that  if  her  majesty  would  have  the  patience  to 
listen  to  him,  he  would  prove  it  beyond  all  contradiction.''    The  queen 

mimicry,  is  onoe  mentioned  In  her  consin  of  times  when  party  influence  carried  all  before 

Ifarlboroagh's   manuscripts;   likewise  that  it,   he   subsequently   adorned    the    bench. 

her  brother.  Jade  HiU,  sang  weU,  and  was  a  Among  his  other  exploits.  Sir  Walter  Scott 

good  mimic  affirms  that  he  wrote  the  witty  Jacobite  song 

^  Ooxe  less. ;  Brit  Museum.  on  his  own  father's  death,  oommencing— 

*  Swift's  Journal.    The  reverend  historian  «Xhe  fiends  were  all  brawling, 

was  not  felidtons  in  the  reputation  and  cou-  When  BunCet  descending." 

dticr  of  his  sons,    lliomas  Burnet,  all  parties 

tf^ree,  was  «  daring  reprobate,  although,  in  '  Cunningham's  Hiiitury  u(  Great  Britain. 
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made  fln  appointment  with  him  in  the  forenoon  of  the  next  day.  A 
great  Bible  was  sent  for,  which  was  all  the  bishop  of  Worcester  said  he 
required.  He  brought  the  queen's  aged  tutor,  Gompton,  bishop  of  London, 
with  him.  The  queen  ordered  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  Harley  lord 
Oxford,  lord  Dartmouth,'  and  her  favourite  physician.  Dr.  Arbuthnot, 
to  be  present  at  this  exposition  of  prophecy.  The  ancient  bishop,  then 
upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  showed  great  memory  and  ingenuity  in 
his  quotations  and  application  of  texts  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  earl  of 
Oxford  differing  with  him,  though  most  civilly,  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  one,  the  bishop  fell  into  a  violent  rage,  and  turning  to  the  queen, 
exclaimed,  **  So  says  your  treasurer ;  but  God  says  otherwise,  whether 
he  like  it  orno  I"  The  queen,  seeing  the  bishop  both  angry  and  very 
rude,  thought  the  best  way  of  escaping  the  dispute  was  to  call  for  her 
dinner.  The  bishop,  however,  went  on  before  the  queen  could  make  her 
retreat.  He  said,  intemperately,  *'  that  if  he  did  not  know  what  was 
truth,  he  was  a  very  unfit  person  to  be  trusted  with  explaining  the 
gospels,  and  therefore  desired  the  queen  to  dispose  of  his  bishopric  to 
some  person  of  greater  abilities,  if  what  he  said  did  not  prove  true ;" 
then  bending  forward,  he  spoke  some  words  to  the  queen  in  a  very  low 
voice,  that  no  one  might  hear  but  her  majesty,  who  told  lord  Dartmouth 
afterwards  that  the  bishop  said,  *^  that  when  four  years  were  expired,  the 
millenium  would  commence.  *'He  lived  just  long  enough  to  see  the 
futility  of  his  predictions." 

The  unexpected  death  of  queen  Aime's  younger  sister  at  St  Germains, 
it  is  said,  occasioned  her  majesty  an  excess  of  grief,  which  she  felt  more 
acutely  than  anything  that  had  befallen  her  since  the  death  of  her  con- 
sort, George  of  Denmark.  The  queen  showed  lord  Dartmouth  a  letter 
addressed  to  her,  which  Louis  XIV.  had  written  throughout  with  his 
own  hand,  announcing  to  her  the  death  of  the  young  princess  Louisa  Stuart, 
her  sister,  in  which  the  king  had  represented  her  as  a  most  exalted 
character.  The  death  of  the  fieiir  young  princess  made  a  sensation  in 
Great  Britain  which  can  be  little  appreciated  in  these  days.  Lord 
Godolphin,  who  had  always  the  earliest  intelligence  from  France,  seDt 
his  confidential  agent,  Richard  Hill,  to  lord  Dartmouth  with  the  news, 
adding  this  observation,  "  that  it  was  the  very  worst  that  ever  came  to 
England." — ^**  Why  does  he  think  so  ?"  asked  lord  Dartmouth .  "  Because," 
replied  his  informant, ''  if  anything  had  happened  to  the  brother,  and  this 
admirable  young  princess  had  been  spared,  queen  Anne  would  have  sent 
for  her,  and  married  her  to  a  prince  George  *  who  could  have  no  preten- 
sions duiing  her  life ;  and  this  measure  would  have  pleased  every  honest 
mat  in  the  realm,  and  made  an  end  of  all  disputes  in  future."  '    Queen 

1  He  relates  this  scene  in  his  Notes  to  Bur-  son  of  Geoi^e,  hereditary  prince  of  Hanorer 

•et's  Own  Time.  (George  II.) 

*  Lord  Dartmouth's  notes.    He  mnst  mean  ^  Dartmouth's  Notes  to  Burnet's  Owb  Hbml 

SitderiCr  father  of  our  George  III.,  the  eldest  vol.  vi.  p.  112. 
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Anne  was  destined  to  see  every  expectation  for  the  continuation  of  the 
English  succession  by  her  near  relatives  vanish  before  the  inexorable  fiat  of 
death.  Perhaps  the  country  would  have  permitted  the  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  their  royal  line  to  have  retained  her  religion  as  the  former  queen- 
cx)nsort3  had  done,  if  she  had  been  married  to  a  Lutheran  prince,  yet 
there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  she  would  have  been  less  firm  in  its 
tenets,  than  her  brother ;  she  must,  therefore,  have  been  very  unhappy 
in  England.^  ' 

The  lamentations  of  all  degrees  of  the  English  people  for  this  young 
princess*  (of  whom  even  Burnet  gives,  a  high  character)  were  incon- 
sistent enough,  since  she  was  of  the  same  obnoxious  faith  as  her 
brother ;  and  the  only  crime  he  had  committed,  to  account  for  the 
hatred  and  abuse  with  which  he  was  pursued,  was  his  difference  of  re- 
ligion. A  large  portion  of  the  people,  it  is  true,  believed  the  absurd 
falsehood  in  regard  to  his  spurious  birth  which  queen  Anne  herself  had 
&stened  on  him  before  he  was  bom — an  iniquity  which  now  began  to 
glare  on  her  conscience.  Her  unfortunate  brother  was  still  persecuted 
by  those  who  capriciously  lamented  his  sister  Louisa.  He  had  scarcely 
recovered  irom  the  same  dire  idisease  which  had  mercifully  taken  away 
the  companion  of  his  youth,  when  the  envoys  of  queen  Anne  were 
forced  to  hunt  him  from  his  adopted  country  before  the  peace  could 
be  ratified.'  M.  de  Torcy,  Louis  XIV.'s  minister,  says,  "You  may 
assure  queen  Anne,  that  the  chevalier  is  ready  to  depart  at  a 
moment's  warning,  if  he  did  but  know  where  he  was  to  ga  I  own 
to  you  that  I  know  no  prince  willing  to  receive  him,  for  fear  of  dis- 
pleasing the  queen."*  Meantime  abb^  Gualtier  was  actively  recom- 
mend:::^  Stie  chevalier  to  the  aflectious  of  his  sister  by  the  agency  of  lady 
MasQ.tm,  lady  Jersey,  and,  perhaps,  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  The 
Torcy  con*espondence  expressly  mentions,  **  that  the  whole  proceedings 
between  Gualtier  and  Mesnager,  in  connection  with  the  English  minis- 
ters, were  transacted  verbally,  as  neither  Harley,  St.  John,  or  Prior 
dared  commit  them  to  writing ;"  ■  neither  dared  \he  queen  commit  her- 
self by  one  word  uttered  beyond  the  privacy  of  lady  Masham's  boudoir, 
and  she  carried  on  this  reserve  even  before  persons  whom  she  sup- 
posed were  Jacobite  agents.  For  instance,  monsieur  de  Plessen  had 
been  of  the  prince  of  Denmark's  household ;  he  had  constant  access  to 
the  queen  when  in  London,  which  he  sometimes  visited :  he  was  (un- 
known to  the  queen  and  the  tory  ministry)  a  spy  of  the  whigs.  The 
extreme  caution  of  the  queen  is  manifest  by  his  report.     "  I  talked/' 

1  See  vol.  vl.,  Library  Ed.,  Life  of  Mary  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  reign  of  qneen 

Beatrice,  for  a  full  acconnt  of  the  death  of  Anne,  &c.,  p.  106. 

tliiit  young  sister  of  queen  Anne.  **  Ibid.,  June  22 ;  njb.,  July  10, 1T12  $  Torcgr 

•  Se«  Macpherbon's  Stuart  l^apers,  vol.  li.  to  St  John. 

*  Addre^cd  to  Mr.  secretaiy  St.  John,  from  ^  Ibid.,  p.  107. 
the  French  iniuister,  de  Torqr.— Hibtory  ot 
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says  Flessen,'  in  his  report  to  his  employers,  "  one  hour  for  three  suo 
oessive  days  to  the  queen  ahout  the  prince  of  Wales,  without  her  making 
a  word  of  answer  or  interruption  ;  hut  directly  I  turned  the  discourse  on 
the  family  of  the  elector  of  Hanover,  her  majesty  always  began  to  speak 
of  something  else." 

An  autumnal  fever  was  prevalent  in  England  during  September,  1712, 
which  very  severely  visited  the  royal  household  after  itte  queen  had 
retired  to  Windsor.  Forty  persons  were  ill  at  the  same  time  at  the 
castle,  yet  no  apprehensions  existed  that  the  queen  would  be  injured  by 
the  intermittent.  Such  was,  however,  the  case ;  and  it  is  very  plain 
that  her  health  never  wholly  rallied  after  it.  "  Yesterday,"  (September 
8),  wrote  Swift,  in  his  journal,  **  we  were  all  alarmed  with  the  queen's 
being  ill.  She  had  an  aguish  and  feverish  fit,  and  you  never  saw  sudi 
countenances  as  we  all  had — such  dismal  melancholy.  Her  physicians 
from  town  were  sent  for."  The  lord  treasurer,  Oxford,  received  accounts 
irom  Dr.  Arbuthnot  of  the  progress  of  this  malady.' 

The  queen,  when  convalescent,  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  her 
old  servant,  the  earl  of  Godolphin,  who  had  been  thirty  years  in  the 
treasury  department^  and  superintended  it  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
as  lord  treasurer :  he  did  not  long  survive  his  dismissal  by  his  royal 
mistress.  He  afterwards  lived  with  the  Marlboroughs,  and  died  at 
Windsor-lodge,  the  favourite  residence  of  the  duchess.  The  queen 
affected,  at  his  death,  to  consider  him  with  regard ;  for  when  lord  Dart- 
mouth brought  her  the  intelligence  of  his  demise,  she  testified  some  con- 
cern— she  even  wept  a  little,  or  seemed  so  to  do.  Her  majesty  told 
Dartmouth'  that  **  she  could  not  help  it,  for  she  had  had  a  long  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  and  did  believe  that  whatever  offence  he  had  given  her, 
was  owing  to  the  influence  the  Marlborough  family  had  over  him,  but 
she  did  not  think  him  to  be  naturally  an  interested  man."  To  this 
lord  Dartmouth  replied,  "  That  he  always  considered  lord  Godolphin*8 
assumption  of  disinterestedness  as  grimace;  for  though  he  affiled 
to  refuse  everything  before  he  received  it,  yet  he  had  contrived  to 
make  his  family  heir  to  theirs  [the  Marlboroughs],  and  could,  there- 

1  Schutz  to  Bothmar ;  Hanover  Papers,  Macpherson's  Collection,  toL  iL  p.  506. 
'  From  the  original  in  the  possession  of  W.  BaiUie,  esq.,  from  his  MS.  Arbuthnot  Papers,  m 
this  letter  from  the  premier. 

Thb  Easl  of  Oxpobd  to  Db.  ABBnTHNor. 
"  Sm,  ••  Sept.  7, 1712,  past  fonr. 

"  Unless  yon  knew  the  conceme  I  was  under,  which,  with  reason,  kept  me  the  niitht 
waking,  you  cannot  conceive  how  welcome  your  letter  was  to  me,  which  my  messeuger 
brought  me  before  one  o'clock.  I  trust  in  God's  mercy  that  he  will  bring  me  an  aocount 
to-morrow  of  the  queen's  passing  this  ensuing  night  well,  without  any  return  of  a  fever.  J 
have  ordered  the  messenger  to  wait  your  time,  until  you  despatch  him  to-morrow  morning. 

"  I  am,  with  true  respect,  sir, 
**  Your  most  faithfUl  and  mcjst  humble  servant, 

'*OXFOIIBl. 

••  The  weather  is  extremely  cold  here." 
Endaned— "To  Dr.  Arbuthnot." 
s  Dartmouth's  Notes  to  Burnet,  voL  vL  pp.  I3i.  135. 
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fore,  with  more  decency  promote  their  interest  than  his  own,  and  was 
sure  of  having  the  advantage  at  last."  It  may  be  guessed  that  her 
majesty's  assumption  of  concern  for  the  death  of  Godolphin  was  only 
grimace  likewise,  for  at  this  keen  stroke  on  the  defunct  given  by  lord 
Dartmouth,  she  laughed,  and  said,  "  Truly,  she  had  observed  a  good  deal 
of  that  herself." 

Lord  Godolphin,  it  seems,  had  died  poor,  as  Dartmouth  told  her 
majesty,^  who  revealed  an  anecdote  of  her  private  history  which  she 
alone  could  tell.  '*  I  am  sorry,^  said  her  majesty,  '*  that  he  has  suffered 
in  my  service,  since  he  was  not  poor  at  the  revolution,  when  he  brought 
me  twenty  thousand  guineas,  and  entreated  me  to  take  care  of  them, 
which  I  did  for  some  time  after,  and  they  were  constantly  with  mo 
wheresoever  1  went."  The  fact  thus  recorded  by  Anne's  own  lips,  raises 
wme  curious  queries.  Was  it  a  sum  which  Godolphin  had  wrongfully 
abstracted  from  the  treasury  for  her  flight  ?  Yet  he  was  a  younger 
brother,  very  poor,  and  likely  ever  to  remain  so,  since  he  was  the  most 
inveterate  gambler  of  an  age  surpassing  all  others  in  a  vice  which  waB 
peculiarly  dangerous  for  a  lord  of  the  treasury  to  indulge  in.  Twenty 
thousand  guineas  were  no  light  incumbrance  for  the  fugitive  princess,  if 
the  circumstances  of  her  flight  from  the  Cockpit  be  remembered ;  nor 
eould  that  solid  weight  of  treasure  be  conveyed  from  place  to  place, 
according  to  the  words  of  the  queen,  '*  wheresoever  she  went,"  without 
many  persons  giving  assistance  and  having  cognizance  thereof.  The 
Marlboroughs,  after  the  enmity  between  them  and  their  once-indulgent 
mistress  swelled  to  an  alarming  height,  always  threatened  to  disclose 
some  secret  which  would  cover  her  with  disgrace.  Anne  shrank  and 
cowered  beneath  the  shaking  of  this  terrific  rod  until  after  1712,  when 
Godolphin  died,  and  the  Marlboroughs  went  into  voluntary  banishment. 
Did  the  tale  they  had  to  tell,  relate  to  this  twenty  thousand  guineas,  and 
had  they  to  say  **  that  Anne  had  robbed  her  father,  as  well  as  betrayed 
him  ?  "  But  even  if  it  were  so,  the  people,  who  had  seen  her  wretched 
father  vainly  send  to  his  other  daughter  for  his  clothes,  would  have  been 
indifferent  to  a  mass  of  money,  more  or  less,  abstracted  from  his  well- 
regulated  treasury  ;  since,  if  Godolphin  had  not  handed  it  to  Anne,  some 
one  might  have  stolen  it  who  had  not  so  good  a  right  to  it. 

Previously  to  the  death  of  Godolphin,  the  queen  had  been  kept  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  agony,  by  the  base  threats  of  the  duchess  of  Marl- 
borough that  she  would  publish  her  majesty's  letters  to  her.  The 
people  were,  however,  perfectly  infuriated  at  the  threats ;  and  the  word 
went  among  them,  '*  that  if  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  published  aught 
to  vex  or  wound  her  royal  benefactress,  they  would  tear  her  to  pieces  if 
they  caught  her  in  the  streets."  ^     There  was  one  series  of  letters  in 

1  Dartmouth's  Notes  to  Burnet,  vol.  vL  pp.  134, 135. 
*  Ralph's  "  Other  Side  of  the  Qaestion ;"  answer  to  the  "  Gondact.'' 
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which  Anne  had  bestowed  the  epithets  of  "  Caliban "  and  "  Butcii 
monster  '*  on  William  III.,  the  idol  of  the  whigs,  high  and  low,  and  by 
them  such  documents  would  have  been  regarded  as  little  less  than 
sacrilege.  Harley,  lord  Oxford,  astutely  relieved  his  mistress  from  the 
terrors  of  her  tormentors ;  as  he  himself  corresponded  with  the  exiled 
court,  he  wrote  to  the  widow,  of  James  II.,  and  obtained  a  letter 
from  her  papers  at  St.  Germains,  supposed  to  be  the  original  of 
one  of  Marlborough's  wicked  communications,  which  betrayed  general 
Tollemache  and  his  armament  to  their  certain  destruction  at  Brest 
Marlborough's  life  was  then  in  Harley's  hands.  Lord  Oxford  had  an 
interview,  at  his  brother  Mr.  Thomas  Harley*s  house,  with  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  who  came  in  through  a  back-door  in  a  sedan.  He 
was  shown  this  letter  to  king  James  II.,  and  immediately  after  left 
England. 

The  duchess  of  Marlborough  followed  her  husband  a  few  days  after- 
wards. Before  she  left  England,  she  sent  to  lord  Dartmouth  for  a  pass- 
port :  he  sent  her  one  signed  by  the  queen.  The  duchess  returned  it, 
with  the  insolent  message,  "  that  if  one  signed  only  by  lord  Dartmouth 
were  not  suflBcient,  she  would  depart  without  one."  She  appears  to 
have  been  in  a  state  of  desperation  because  she  could  not  aggravate  the 
queen  into  any  active  resentment  of  her  insolence,  and  to  have  been  at 
her  wits'  end  to  discover  what  she  could  do  to  vex  her  majesty  the  most 
A  fine  enamel  miniature  of  the  queen,  when  princess,  had  been  one  of 
the  early  love-tokens  of  their  friendship ;  the  duchess,  before  she  left  the 
country,  broke  the  portrait  from  its  rich  diamond  setting,  which  she 
kept  for  herself,  and  gave  it  away  to  a  Mrs.  Higgins,  a  decayed  gentle- 
woman about  the  palace.'  As  this  lady  understood  the  present  was 
meant  as  an  affront  to  the  queen  rather  than  a  favour  to  herself  she 
brought  the  enamel  to  lord  Oxford,  who  took  it  for  his  own  collection 
and  gave  Mrs.  Higgins  one  hundred  guineas.  The  enamel  must  have 
been  worth  its  magnificent  price,^  for  portraits  of  Anne  before  her 
accession  are  extremely  scarce,  and  hardly  to  be  met  with !  excepting 
the  fine  one  in  possession  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Hard- 
wick,  it  would  be  difiicult  to  point  out  one  painting  of  her,  when  prin- 
cess. But  a  capital  mezzotinto  of  her  at  sixteen,  from  the  collection 
dispersed  at  Stowe,  is  in  our  possession. 

Queen  Anne  was  henceforward  relieved  from  the  actual  presence  of 
her  enemy  in  England,  but  not  wholly  of  her  annoyances.  The  queen's 
life  was,  perhaps,  shortened  by  the  peri^etual  threats  of  the  duchess  of 
Marlborough  from  the  continent  to  reveal  somewhat  which  would  be 
painful  and  disgraceful,  and  at  all  events  to  publish,  by  means  of  the 
venal  press  of  Holland,  which  in  that  day  perpetually  poured  forth  libels 

»  Dalrymple'B  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain,  voL  ii.  pp.  44, 45,  where  this  Infamous  letter  it 
prefixed  to  the  notes.  a  Lord  Dartmoath'b  SiotAS. 
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on  all  the  royal  families  in  Europe,  the  letters  which  had  passed  hetween 
them.  The  duchess  of  Marlborough,  however,  threatened  mere  than 
she  meant  to  perform,  at  least  in  the  queen's  lifetime;  for  she  well 
knew  that  she  should  compromise  the  "  glorious  memory  "  of  William 
III.,  which  wa9  to  be  sustained  in  order  to  assist  the  revolutionists  in 
carrying  on  their  work,  and.  if  they  did  not  succeed,  she  was  aware  her 
banishment  would  be  perpetual. 

The  queen's  guards  paid  her  majesty  the  loyal  attention  of  making  an 
enormous  bonfire  at  the  gates  of  St.  JamesVpalace,  November  5,  1712, 
into  which  they  put  the  effigy  of  the  Pretender.  They  shot  at  the 
resemblance  all  the  time  it  was  consuming,*  and,  with  volleys  of  oaths, 
asserted  their  eager  wishes  for  an  opportunity  of  making  the  living 
original  undergo  the  same  process.  The  chevalier  still  lingered  at 
Chalons-sur-Maine  at  Christmas,  new  style,  1712,  as  the  king  of  France 
would  not  permit  him  to  depart  without  a  proper  protection  from  the 
emperor  and  queen  Anne,  lest  he  should  be  murdered  by  the  emperor's 
fireebooting  squadrons." 

The  attachment  of  lady  Masham  to  the  exiled  family  must  have 
been  disinterested,  otherwise  she  could  have  satiated  herself  with  wealth. 
She  was  placed,  as  her  kindred  the  Marlboroughs  had  been,  at  the 
fountain-head :  she  had  only  to  follow  their  example.  Her  cousin,  the 
queen's  prime-minister,  Harley  earl  of  Oxford,  was  not  only  no  Jacobite, 
but  the  most  effectual  of  all  the  opponents  of  the  queen's  brother.  Yet 
his  opposition  was  neither  personal  nor  religious ;  it  was  more  powerful, 
for  it  was  entirely  financial.  When  he  took  office,  the  revolutionary 
whigs  had  so  completely  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  country,  that  it 
was  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  proceed  any  farther.  Harley's  skill 
in  finance  arranged  and  organized  the  enormous  debts  (which  had 
accumulated  throughout  the  profligate  government  of  William  III.) 
according  to  the  present  system,  rather  curiously  called  the  "  national 
fiinds."*  Neither  himself  nor  the  fundholders  can  be  blamed  for  the 
national  debt;  neither  of  them  incurred  it,  and  utter  anarchy  and 
national  degradation  must  have  ensued,  if  some  means  had  not  been 
found  of  satisfying  the  national  creditors.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Harley  earl  of  Oxford  in  any  way  profited  dishonourably  by  his  own 
financial  scheme,  although,  after  his  fall,  the  very  party  who  had 
incurred  the  debt  did  so  to  an  enormous  extent.  The  unfortunate  heir 
of  the  house  of  Stiiart  positively  refused  to  guarantee  this  debt,  in  case 
be  was  restored.  He  knew  that  it  had  been  incurred,  to  overthrow  his 
femily,  and  had  he  been  restored,  it  would  have  weighed  down  his 
government,  while  party  injustice  would  have  made  him  accountable 
for  it,  he  wisely  preferred  exile.     It  is  evident,  that  Harley  earl  of  Ox- 

■  Malcolm's   Anecdotte   of  Cnstoiufl  Aod        '  William  III.  is  praised  for  this  wrong  by 
%  ajiDMB.  '  Cwmingliam,  hi]»  most  extravagant  eulogiiBl. 
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foiii  could  not  be  the  premier  of  any  monarch  who  repudiated  the  debt 
he  had  funded.  Toung  St.  John,  Anne*s  secretary  of  state,  bore  a  cha- 
racter for  profligacy  even  in  that  atrocious  age.  He  was,  however,  hand- 
Bome,  learned,  and  full  of  genius.  He  was  a  Jacobite,  without  the  Slightest 
attachment  to  the  Stuarts ;  completely  reckless  how  Dbu*  he  went,  so  that 
change  gave  him  a  chance  of  repairing  the  fortune  he  had  exhausted. 
Dr.  Arbuthnot,  the  queen's  favourite  physician,  was  a  man  of  practiical 
philanthropy,  possessed  of  equal  abilities  with  Swift,  but  restramed  by 
the  bonds  of  decorum  and  benevolence.  He  was  a  thorough  and  dis- 
interested Jacobite,  an  ally  of  lady  Masham,  ever  near  the  ear  and  the 
heart  of  the  queen. 

Queen  Anne  had  three  Jacobite  ladies,  her  learned  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber, Anne  countess  of  Winchilsea,  had  been  one  of  the  maids  d 
honour  of  Mary  Beatrice  when  duchess  of  York,  well  known  under  her 
maiden  name  as  the  witty  and  beautiful  Anne  Kingsmill.  Her  Jaco- 
bite influence  with  queen  Anne  is  never  calculated  on  in  general 
history,  but  those  verged  in  the  signs  of  those  times  know  that  it 
was  considerable,  and  she  was  always  near  her  royal  person.  Lady 
Jersey,  one  of  the  queen's  bedchamber  ladies,  likewise  a  widow,  had 
been  throughout  life  attached  to  the  house  of  Stuart ;  bom  in  their 
ancient  palace  of  Whitehall,  the  only  daughter  of  William  Chiffinch 
(Charles  XL's  closet  keeper),  and  married  to  lord  Jersey.  She  was  a 
Boman  catholic  ;  in  the  reign  of  William,  her  influence  was  sufficiently 
powerful  over  her  husband,  and  even  over  his  sisters,  to  induce  them, 
apparently  against  their  own  interest,  to  become  warm  Jacobites  after 
the  death  of  Mary  II.  Extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  Elizabeth  Yilliers 
who  had  profited  so  largely  by  the  revolution,  and  was  endowed  by 
William  IH.  so  enormously  from  the  spoils  of  his  uncle,  was  now  (as 
lady  Orkney)  conspicuous  as  a  Jacobite.  Such  were  the  persons  sur- 
rounding queen  Anne  in  domestic  life,  without  reckoning  Lady  Masham, 
ever,  about  her  bedchamber. 

One  relation  of  the  queen,  brave  and  active  in  public  life,  was  the  person 
on  whom  this  train  of  non-combatants  relied  for  realizing  their  hopes.  He 
was  called  the  great  duke  of  Hamilton,  master-general  of  the  ordnance, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  order  of  the  Thistle,  originally  bestowed  on  him 
by  her  father,  James  II.,  her  majesty  thought  proper  to  make  him  a 
knight  of  the  Garter.  The  duke  positively  refused  it,  unless  the  qi^een 
would  permit  him  to  wear  the  order  of  tie  Thistle  with  it,  telling  her 
majesty  plainly, ''  that  he  would  never  lay  aside  a  Scotch  honour  to 
make  way  for  an  English  one  ;*'  adding,  significantly,  **  your  majesty^ 
royal  father,  James  II.,  wore  both  at  the  same  time."  ^  His  observa- 
tion not  only  prevailed  on  queen  Anue  to  permit  him  to  do  the  like, 
but  from  that  moment  she  did  so  herself.     A  personal  portrait  of  thu 

*  Lcckhart  of  Ounwath's  Faipers, 
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great  noble  and  prince  of  the  blood  is  thus  drawn  by  an  enemy  of 
his  party,  the  whig  spy,  Macky:  *  "  The  duke  of  Hamilton  is  brave 
in  his  person,  with  a  rough  air  of  boldness,  of  good  sense,  very  for- 
ward and  hot  for  what  he  undertakes,  ambitious  and  haughty,  a 
violent  enemy,  has  been  very  extravagant  in  his  manner  of  living,  but 
now  grows  covetous;  he  is  supposed  to  have  some  thoughts  to- 
wards the  crown  of  {Scotland  when  the  queen  dies,  being  descended 
from  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  having  great  interest  in  that  kingdom. 
He  has  a  great  estate,  and  has  three  brothers  earls — Selkirk,  Orkney, 
and  Ruglen — and  a  fourth  a*  sea  commander.  The  duke  of  Hamilton 
is  of  middle  stature,  very  well  made,  of  a  coarse,  black  complexion, 
towards  fifty  years  old."  To  this  sketch  Swift  added,  **  The 'duke  of 
Hamilton  was  a  most  worthy,  good-natured  man,  very  generous,  but  of 
a  middle  understanding  —  murdered  by  the  villain  Macartney."  A 
tradition  exists  in  Scotland,  that  a  secret  agreement  had  taken  place 
between  the  widowed  queen  of  James  II.  and  the  **  great  duke  of 
Hamilton,"  that  lord  Arran,  his  heir,  was  to  receive  in  marriage  the 
hand  of  the  princess  Lousia  Stuart,  youngest  daughter  of  James  II.,  and 
sister  to  queen  Anne.  Whether  the  bride  was  to  be  a  reward  for  the 
active  services  of  the  great  duke  in  the  restoration  of  the  brother — 
whether  queen  Anne  ever  knew  of  this  project,  must  remain  unsolved. 
Death  had  decided  the  history  of  that  young  princess  in  the  preceding 
spring. 

There  was  at  the  court  of  Anne  a  titled  homicide  and  profligate,  called 
lord  Mohun,  who  had  been  twice  tried  for  his  life  for  murdering  men  of 
low  degree  in  the  state  of  furious  intoxication  which  was  prevalent  at  that 
period.  The  wives  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  lord  Mohun  were  sisters  of 
the  house  of  Gerard,  and  bitter  enmity  existed  between  them  on  account  of 
property  then  litigated  in  chancery,  to  which  the  ladies  were  co-heiresses. 
The  duke  of  Hamilton  in  a  scene  of  violence  on  this  matter  was  calm  and 
conciliatory,  seeing  that  Mohun  (who  was  known  to  be  no  personal  hero 
when  sober)  was  intoxicated  and  irritated  purposely  by  his  friend,  in 
hopes  of  exciting  a  fatal  fray.  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  challenge  was  sent 
by  Mohun  to  the  duke,  who  considered  himself  bound  to  accept  it.  Of 
all  days  in  the  week,  Sunday  was  the  time  appointed  for  this  combat, 
which  seems  to  be  the  last  of  the  then  prevalent  species  where  the  seconds 
were  expected  to  engage  as  well  as  the  principals,  and  fight  to  the  death.* 
The  proceedings  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton  would  be  inexplicable  without 

1  From  Hacky's  ChAiacters,  republished  bjs-  in  his  fiery  youth,  when  known  as  abb^  ds 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  edition  of  Swift's  Gondi,  he  had  been  engaged  in  such  dnels 

Works,  with  Swift's  renuurks  and  interUnea-  twice  in  one  day,  and  he  had  known  chal- 

tioQg.  lenges  pass  at  the  altar  amonff  the  officiating 

'He  bad  been,  nevertheless,  the  hand-  priesU  of  noble  birth.    Ten  or  tvielve  ssnoiMb 

lomest  man  in  Scotland.  were  often  left  dead. 

•  Oudinal  de  Retz  assures  his  readers,  that 
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this  explanation;  for  people,  in  these  days,  •ometimes  hear  of  duels 
between  two  principals,  but  not  of  a  general  private  battle. 

Hyde-park  was  then  a  wild  track,  reax:hing  to  the  gravel-walk  before 
Eensington-palace,  broken  into  marshy  thickets  where  the  Serpentine 
now  flows.  That  piece  of  water  then  wound  deviously  as  a  rushy  rivulet, 
here  and  there  accumulating  in  stagnant  pools,  near  which  were  the 
fighting-grounds  usually  chosen  for  those  who  had  affairs  of  honour  to 
settle.  Behind  a  thicket  near  the  Serpentine  brook  did  the  great  duke 
of  Hamilton,  with  his  kinsman  and  friend  colonel  Hamilton,  meet  lord 
Mohun  and  the  whig-general  Macartney,  in  the  dawn  of  a  November 
Sunday.  Mohun  really  behaved  the  most  rationally  of  the  two  opponents, 
for  whilst  he  and  the  duke  were  throwing  off  their  coats  for  the  encounter, 
he  observed,  *'  That  be  hoped  those  two  gentlemen-seconds  were  only  to 
look  on,  and  not  be  personally  concerned  in  any  part  of  the  quarreL" 
T*he  duke  answered,  "  that  he  believed  Mr.  Macartney  was  the  chiet 
occasion  of  their  coming  on  this  errand ;  and  since  it  was  so,  he  had 
brought  an  old  friend  of  that  person,  to  entertain  him  with  a  share  of  the 
dance."  All  four  immediately  flashed  out  their  swords  and  "  fell  to 
work."  Colonel  Hamilton  soon  disarmed  Macartney,  and  looking  about 
to  see  what  had  become  of  the  other  combatants,  he  perceived  lord  Mohun 
lying  on  his  back,  dead  or  expiring :  the  duke  of  Hamilton  had  fallen 
with  his  face  upon  Mohun's  bosom.  Colonel  Hamilton  instantly  flung 
down  his  own  sword  and  that  of  Macartney,  of  which  he  had  just  obtained 
full  possession  ;  he  ran  and  lifted  up  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  he  saw 
was  wounded  in  two  places,  and  faint  with  effusion  of  blood.  Whilst 
performing  this  friendly  office.  Macartney  took  up  one  of  the  swords,  and 
coming  behind  Hamilton  as  he  supported  the  duke  in  his  arms,  he  stabbed 
his  grace,  who  walked,  nevertheless,  some  little  way  to  a  tree,  where  he 
soon  after  expired :  the  park-keepers  came  up  at  that  moment,  and 
Macartney  fled.  Colonel  Hamilton,  alarmed,  he  said,  '*  at  being  found 
with  the  corpses  of  two  great  nobles,  followed  his  example  ;**  but  he  ever 
protested  that  the  duke  of  Hamilton  was  not  slain,  but  assassinated  after 
the  fight  was  done.  The  proof  he  alleged  was,  that  if  the  duke  had  been 
wounded  to  death  by  his  opponent's  sword,  the  orifice  of  the  wound 
would  have  been  different,  since  Mohun  fought  with  a  Saxon  blade,  which 
was  left  in  his  dead  hand,  whereas  the  duke's  death-wound  had  a  three- 
cornered  orifice,  **  It  was,"  said  colonel  Hamilton,  **  done  with  mine  own 
sword,  which  I  had  cast  on  the  ground  unwittingly  with  the  one  of 
Macartney's  (which  I  had  captured),  when  I  flew  to  aid  my  noble 
kinsman."  Dr.  Garth  (before  the  matter  was  made  a  furious  party- 
question  with  the  whigs)  affirmed,  on  the  word  of  a  medical  man,  that 
it  was  utterly  impossible  for  lord  Mohun  to  have  given  Hamilton  the 
death- wound,  which  must  have  been  inflicted  by  some  one  standing 
above  him :  this  agreed  with  colonel  Hamilton's  statement. 
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This  tragedy  terminated  the  hst  rational  hopes  of  the  exiled  Stuarts ; 
for  if  queen  Anne  ever  meant  to  aid  her  brother,  it  was  certainly  to  have 
been  done  by  the  means  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton :  she  was  stupefied, 
not  only  with  terror  at  his  murder,  but  with  grief  for  his  loss,  for  he  was 
indeed  her  only  friend.  Moreover,  the  report  that  the  whigs  had 
suborned  Macartney,  first  to  urge  Mohun  to  challenge  htm,  and  then  to 
stab  him  in  the  midst  of  the  fray,^  filled  Anne  with  terror. 

Her  majesty  was  importuned  by  her  ministry  to  nominate  Dr.  Swift 
to  the  see  of  Hereford,'  the  object  of  his  ardent  ambition.  Unac- 
quainted with  the  literature  of  her  own  age,  or  of  any  other,  she  only 
knew  Swift  as  a  partisan  of  high  church,  and  as  the  deputy  whom  her 
deigy  of  the  church  establishment  of  Ireland  r^arded  sufficiently  to  send 
to  crave  the  extension  of  her  Bounty  of  first-fruits — a  favour  which 
Anne  had  just  graciously  granted,  accompanied  with  complacent  notice 
of  the  deputy  of  her  Irish  church.  The  duchess  of  Somerset,  finding 
the  disposition  of  her  royal  mistress's  mind,  provided  herself  with  an 
influential  ally.  Dr.  Sharp,  archbishop  of  York— a  very  favourite  prelate 
with  Anne,  who  had  preached  by  her  express  desire  the  sermon  at 
her  coronation.  At  the  moment  when  the  queen  consulted  the  arch- 
bishop as  to  nominating  Dr.  Swift  to  the  see  of  Hereford,  he  startled 
her  with  the  following  pithy  question :  *^  Ought  not  your  sacred 
majesty  to  be  first  certain  whether  Dr.  Swift  is  a  Christian,  before 
he  becomes  a  bishop?**  The  queen,  in  consternation,  demanded  his 
reasons  for  doubting  .the  Christianity  of  her  minister's  nominee  to 
the  see  of  Hereford.  The  archbishop,  in  support  of  his  assertion,  had 
armed  himself  with  the  book  that  founded  Swift's  fame  as  a  wit  and 
great  literary  power ;  and  good  queen  Anne,  to  her  infinite  horror  and 
astonishment,  was  first  introduced  to  the  polemic  romance  entitled  the 
Tale  of  a  Tub. 

The  false  axiom  adopted  by  the  deists  and  atheists  of  that  age,  that 
**  ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth,"  seems  to  have  inspired  the  author  of 
this  controversial  tale.  It  levels  its  satire  at  every  denomination  of 
Christianity,  and  stands  at  the  head  of  the  evil  and  perverse  class  of 
controversial'  novels,  by  which  polemics  of  every  creed  have  endeavoured 
to  persecute  their  rival  sects  since  the  use  of  fire  and  fagots,  the  quarter- 
ing-block,  and  polemic-preaching  have  been  renounced  and  abhorred  by 
Christians  in  general.  While  queen  Anne  stood  aghast  at  the  profanity 
which  a  glance  at  the  lucubrations  of  the  divine  she  was  about  to  nominate 
her  bishop  must  have  displayed  to  her,  her  mistress  of  the  robes  advanced 
on  the  other  side,  and  throwing  herself  at  her  feet,  and  showing  the 

>  Marartney  did  not  surrender  to  Us  trial  *  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Lift  of  Swift,  collated 

until  George  I.  was  on  the  throne :   he  was  with  various   passages  in   Swift's   Political 

acquit  tHl,  to  the  inflnite  rage  of  the  adverse  Poems  and  Tracts.     This  remarkable  soam 

Griy.    See.  for  a  more  detailed  narratiTe,  took  place  in  queen  Anne^  closet  at  Bt 
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Windsor  Prophecy,  implored,  with  tears,  "  that  her  royal  mistress  would 
not  prefer  to  the  sacred  office  of  a  bishop  of  souls  a  man  capable  of 
disseminating  such' false  witness  against  an  innocent  lady.**  Poor  queen 
Anne,  after  perusing  this  string  of  slanderous  puns,  addressed  to  herself, 
was  scandalized  and  ashamed  of  the  deeds  of  the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing 
she  was  about  to  appoint  as  an  episcopal  shepherd  in  the  fold  of  her 
church.  Her  majesty  firmly  withheld  her  royal  sanction  from  the 
nominee  of  her  ministry  to  the  see  of  Hereford.  As  the  whigs  were  not 
then  in  power,  the  head  of  the  church  of  England  this  time  was  not 
coerced  into  the  relinquishment  of  that  legal  right,  for  which  she  stood 
responsible  to  her  church,  to  her  people,  and  to  her  God. 

There  stood  by  one,  silently  noting  this  curious  scene,  who  had,  with 
more  good  sense  than  history  has  given  her  credit  for,  exactly  foretold  to 
the  reckless  wit  what  would  befall,  if,  in  the  vanity  of  literary  power,  he 
made  public  his  attack  on  the  '*  great  lady,"  as  the  duchess  of  Somerset 
was  called  at  the  court  of  queen  Anne  ;  for  the  queen ,  never  forgot  the 
gratitude  she  owed  to  the  friendship>of  the  duchess  of  Somerset,  when  she 
fearlessly  espoused  her  cause  against»the  cruelty  of  her  sister,  queen 
M»ry.^  Lady  Masham  described  all  she  had  seen  and  heard  at  this 
remarkable  conference  to  her  friend,  Dr.  Swift  The  truth  of  the  manner 
of  his  disappointment  was  forthwith  authenticated  by  angry  lines,  in 
which  he  calls  the  archbishop  "  a  crazy  prelate,"  and  Anne  "  a  royal 
prude;"  and  limiting  his  rage  to  these  slight  reproaches  on  church 
and  queen,  he  flew  with  the  whoW  fury  of  his  wrath  at  the  duchess  of 
Somerset,  and  made  matters  against  her  appear  far  more  in  earnest  than 
in  his  Windsor  Prophecy. 

Anne  was  often  inspired  (it  is  supposed)  by  the  duchess  with  appre- 
hensions lest  she  should  one  day  see  her  brother  walk  into  the  conndU 
room,  and  suddenly  behold  her  regal  homage  transferred  by  her  ministers 
to  him  before  her  face.  St.  John,  who  was  in  the  Jacobite  interest,  was 
particularly  anxious  to  disencumber  the  household  of  such  an  impedi- 
ment to  their  operations  as  the  duchess  of  Somerset.  As  for  the  duke, 
it  will  be  remembered  he  persoually  defied  the  queen  at  council,  by 
calling  Harley,  the  minister  of  her  choice,  "a  fellow"  to  her  fece. 
There  had  been  no  particular  difficulty  in  dislodging  him,  but  it  was  his 
duchess  they  dreaded ;  "  for,"  said  the  tory  ministry,  "  she  is  insinuat- 
ing, and  a  woman  of  intrigue,  and  will  do  what  harm  she  can  to  secretary 
St.  John."  The  queen  constantly  replied,  "  If  it  were  so  that  I  cannot 
have  what  servants  I  like,  I  do  not  see  how  my  condition  is  mended'*' — 
since  the  fall  of  the  family  junta,  her  majesty  meant  The  duke  of 
Somerset  intended  to  withdraw  his  duchess  from  court,  but  the  queen 

1  SeeLivesof  the  Queens  of  England,  vol.     Beign  of  Anne,  Scott's  Life  of  Swift,  and 
▼ii.  lib.  edition,  Life  of  Queen  Mary  11.  every  history  of  the  times. 

»  Lord  Orrery's  Life  of  Swift,  SomenriUe's 
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prevailed  on  her  to  remain  in  office,  by  writing  to  her  a  letter  of  entreaty 
for  that  purpose,  making  her  compliance  a  personal  favour. 

The  queen's  long-cherished  hopes  of  peace  were  about  to  be  realized. 
The  tears  that  had  often  streamed  from  her  eyes  over  the  appalling  lists  of 
slain  and  wounded  in  the  mere  glory  battles  of  Blenheim  and  Eamilies, 
were  at  last  to  fall  no  more.  For  many  years  Anne  had  been  the  only 
person  connected  with  the  government  of  her  country  who  was  steadily 
desirous  of  peace :  she  was  not,  however,  destined  long  to  reign  over  Eng- 
land when  her  great  object  was  attained.  The  fierce  contests  which  had 
attended  the  expulsion  of  the  junta  that  had  identified  war  with  their 
interests,  shook  her  sands  of  life  rudely,  and  all  but  those  who  saw  her 
daily  knew  well  that  the  time  of  Anne  Stuart  could  not  be  long.  Infirmity 
bad  frequently  assailed  her  at  the  early  age  of  thirty.  It  has  been  noted 
how  she  was  carried  from  one  place  to  another  as  a  cripple ;  but  she  occa- 
sionally recovered  the  use  of  her  feet  and  limbs,  with  strength  sufficient 
to  permit  her  to  follow  the  stag  in  her  long  hunting-drives,  which  she 
continued  till  the  autumn  of  1712.  All  violent  exercise  was,  perforce, 
renounced  in  the  succeeding  year ;  the  queen  was  not  only  rendered 
inert  with  gout,  but  that  disorder  was  not  disposed  to  limit  its  attacks 
to  her  limbs ,  on  every  change  of  weather,  or  at  the  recurrence  of  mental 
agitation  to  the  royal  patient,  it  made  formidable  incursions  on  the 
vitals. 

The  queen  appointed  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  her  ambassador-extraor- 
dinary to  the  court  of  France  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  peace.  When  at  Parisy 
the  Parisians  were  highly  amused  by  the  Norman  motto  of  the  Talbots 
— Prest  cPaccomplir,  which,  being  emblazoned  on  his  coaches,  fchey  chose 
to  consider  was  an  allusion  to  his  pacific  mission,^  and  that  he  meant  to 
accomplish  hastily  a  treaty  which  had  lingered  for  two  yeard.  When  the 
peace  was  actually  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht,  March  30, 
1713,  the  French  ambassador,  the  due  d'Aumont,  arrived  in  London, 
and  had  his  first  audience  of  queen  Anne.  Her  majesty  apologized  to 
him,  as  she  was  unable  to  rise  to  return  his  salutation,  but  begged  him 
to  be  covered,  for  he  stood  with  his  hat  in  his  hand.  According  to  the 
custom  of  ambassadors,  he  should  have  put  it  on  as  soon  as  she  had 
acknowledged  his  first  address.  The  courteous  envoy  refused  to  avail 
himself  of  his  privilege,  observing,  '^  that  the  king  his  master  would  not 
himself  have  worn  his  hat  in  the  presence  of  so  great  a  queen,  and  therefore 
he  could  not."  *  He  remained  uncovered  during  the  whole  of  the  audienca 
His  excellency  did  not  confine  his  civilities  to  bows  and  compliments, 
for  he  presented  her  with  the  nine  beautiful  grey  Flemish  horses  with 
which  he  had  made  his  public  entrance  into  London.  Louis  XIV, 
likewise  sent,  as  presents  for  queen  Anne,  six  splendid  dresses  and  two 
thousand  five  hundred  bottles  of  champagne,  directly  Bolingbroke  signed 

t  Biog.  Btik  *  Ffeper  in  the  Mtdde  SoubiM^  Fkris;  MSS. 
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tlie  preliminaries  of  peaoe.  A  FreucU  Listorian  of  the  present  day,^ 
more  remarkable  for  headlong  calumny  on  royalty  than  for  accurate 
deduction,  considers  these  articles  in  the  light  of  bribes  irresistible  to 
the  queen  of  Great  Britain :  they  were  not  so  efficacious  as  he  supposes, 
for  Anne  always  manifested  utter  indiffei^ence  to  fine  dress»  and  never 
drank  French  wine,  which  was  considered  mortally  inimical  to  a  patient 
subject  to  gout  in  the  stomach. 

Some  anxiety  prevailed  as  to  the  person,  among  the  dcYer  men  and 
wits  surroundii^  the  lord  treasurer  (Harley  earl  of  Oxford),  who  was  to 
compose  the  speech  with  which  their  queen  wa^  to  open  her  parliament. 
**  After  dinner,  he  asked  me,  seriously,"  continues  Dr.  Swift,"  "  *  How  I 
would  make  itP'  I  turned  it  to  a  jest  And,  because  they  had  been 
speaking  of  the  recent  event  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  goii^  tot 
Flanders  after  the  duke,  I  said  the  queen's  speech  should  b^n  thus ; 
*My  lords  and  gentlemen,  in  order  to  my  own  quiet,  and  that  of  my 
good  subjects,  I  have  thought  fit  to  send  abroad  the  duchess  of  MarU 
borough  after  her  duke.' "  The  queen,  however,  could  pronounce  nom 
of  their  speeches,  whether  compounded  for  her  in  joke  or  earnest :  her 
majesty  was  seriously  ill,  and  the  parliament  was  prorogued  in  conse- 
quence. She  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  receive  her  company  when,  he^ 
birthday  arrived.  '*  I  never,**  resumes  Swift,  **  saw  the  birthday  celebrated 
with  so  much  bustle  and  fine  clothes.  Pray  God  keep  the  queen !  Sh^ 
was  very  ill  about  ten  days  ago,  and  had  the  gout  in  her  stomach."  '  A 
few  days  after  he  says,  "  There  were  more  whigs  than  tones  to-day  at 
court  I  believe  they  see  the  peace  must  be  made,  and  come  to  loo^ 
after  the  queen:  she  is  still  lame  with  gout."^  Her  physiciaos  bad 
succeeded  in  driving  the  disorder  from  the  vitals  to  the  extremities* 
The  queen  made  a  struggle  with  her  failing  health  to  appeajc  to  her 
people  on  her  birthday,  which  was  kept  as  a  national  holiday,  with 
enthusiasm  that  almost  amounted  to  transport.  Xx>ng  after  this  well* 
beloved  English  queen  ba^  passed  away,  a  rhyme  was  repeated  by  tM 
populace,  nearly  throughout  the  last  century,  when  every  FebniAQT  ^ 
came  round ; — • 

**  Grood  queen  Anne's  birthday, 
AU  bells  ringing  gay." 

Belapses  took  place  of  her  dangerous  malady  after  the  queen  had  held 
her  birthday  court.  She  was  seldom  able  to  attend  divine  service  at 
St.  James's  chapel,  and  when  she  did,  was  carried  in  a  low  open  chairs 
It  was  observed  that  she  had  "an  ugly  cough."*  A  German  lady 
belonging  to  the  court  of  queen  Anne,  having  taken  the  privily  of  h« 
protestant  country,  which  permits  knitting  in  sermon-time  at  church, 
greatly  scandalized  Steele,  who,  in  one  of  his  papers  in  the  Guardian, 
reprobates  such  proceedings  at  St  James's  chapel  during  divine  service^ 

1  CapefigiM.       >  Journal  to  Stella;  Sf^ttlB  Swift.  s  Ibid.         *  UNd.  •  TbkL 
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"because  the  irreverent  knitter  was  then  in  the  immet^iate  presence  of 
God  and  her  majesty,  who  were  both  affronted  together."  The  health 
of  het  majesty  mended  slowly:  she  gave  out  that  she  meant  to  be 
Carried  in  a  chair  to  open  her  parliament  when  it  met.  March  ran 
through,  April  came,  and  yet  the  long-delayed  royal  speech  had  not 
been  spoken — the  continuation  of  alarming  symptoms  delayed  it.  The 
gout  vibrated  fearfully  through  the  queen's  frame,  flying  from  her  feet 
to  her  stomach :  ^  at  last,  her  majesty  was  carried  in  an  open  chair, 
on  the  9th  April,  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  pronounced  her  speech  with 
her  usual  harmony  of  utterance  ;  yet  it  was  noted  that  her  voice  was 
weaker  than  usual  Vast  crowds  blocked  every  avenue  to  the  house  of 
lords,  for  her  speech  announced  peace,*  after  eleven  years'  warfare  of 
unparalleled  bloodshed ;  indeed  the  war  had  continued  since  1688,  with 
very  short  cessation.  England  had  not  been  engaged  in  a  continental 
irar  of  any  such  duration  or  consequence  since  the  days  of  Henry  VI. 
The  difficult  question  which  had  at  first  presented  itself,  still  perplexed 
the  high  contracting  powers ;  this  was,  What  was  to  be  done  with  queen 
Anne's  unfortunate  brother,  the  chevalier  de  St.  George  ?  The  recogni- 
tion of  the  queen's  title  by  Louis  XIV.  implied  the  necessity  of  the 
young  prince's  retreat  to  some  other  fHendly  dominions.  There  exists 
an  autograph  letter  of  Anne,  written  in  stiff  but  grammatical  French,  in 
the  collections  of  the  king  of  France,  supposed  to  refer  to  this  subject." 
The  letter  has  seemed  by  others  to  refer  merely  to  the  restoration  of  her 
next  nearest  relative,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  to  some  part  of  his  dominions, 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived  during  the  war.  Probably  this  ambiguity 
had  been  carefully  concerted  by  Prior  and  Bolingbroke. 

**  MoNdlEtTR  MON  FbEB&, 

**  1  have  received,  with  sincere  pleasure,  the  a,greeable  letter  that  the 
8ieur  Prior  brought  me  on  your  part  As  yoUr  consummate  prudence 
has  taken  the  most  proper  resolution  for  fixing  the  terms  of  the  peace, 
you  may  be  persuaded,  on  my  side,  I  shall  lose  not  a  moment  to  accele* 
rate  its  conclusion.  I  assure  you,  the  manner  in  which  you  remind  me 
to  be  incessantly  employed  in  re-establishing  the  public  tranquillity  is 
Hot  lost  upon  me ;  by  the  orders  I  have  given  to  my  ministers  at 
tJtrecht,  I  have  done  all  that  is  possible  in  the  present  juncture  in 
fovour  of  a  prince,*  whose  interests  are  sustained  by  your  generosity.  I 
doubt  not  that  he  will  be  fully  convinced  of  this  himself,  and  that  all 
the  world  will  agree  in  the  same.    I  repeat  yet,  monsieur  my  brother, 

*  The  speech  is  in  Somervllle.  It  is  not  riously.  The  dake  of  Savoy,  by  descent  from 
quoted,  because  it  merely  belongs  to  the  poll-  her  aunt,  Henrietta  duchess  of  Orleans,  was 
tical  history  of  Anne's  rt^ign.  the  next  iu  blood  to  herself  to  the  throne. 

'  Gollections,  Bib.  du  RoL  *  Perhaps  the  circumstance  that  Handel 

*  As  the  duke  of  Savoy  had  acted  a  dor.Me  wrote  his  magnificent  Jubilate  in  order  to 
part  lo  the  war,  and  had  sometimes  fought  celebrate  the  ratification  of  the  peace  of 
■Kalnst  Louis  XIV.,  it  was  unlikely  the  king  Utrecht,  is,  to  modem  society,  the  most  in- 
would  recommend  him  to  Anne  thus  myste-  teresting  fact  connected  with  it 
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that  tlie  consideration  of  your  friendship  will  be  a  motive  very  effective 
to  engage  me  for  the  future  in  his  interests,  and  in  those  of  his  family, 
according  to  the  occasions  which  may  present  themselves  in  future. 

^  As  to  the  rest,  I  have  sent  Prior  to  Versailles,  who  will  continue  to 
hold  the  course  of  conduct  most  agreeable  to  you,  and  will  do  nought  bat  , 
execute  to  the  letter  the  orders  with  which  I  have  charged  him.  And 
among  all  the  proofs  of  his  duty  and  his  zeal  for  my  service,  I  have 
charged  him  very  particularly  to  take  all  occasions  possible  to  repeat  the 
very  perfect  esteem  and  consideration  which  I  have  for  you,  and  the 
ardent  desire  I  have  to  live  with  you  in  sincere  and  perfect  amity.  I 
pray  God  to  send  you  long  years  of  health  and  prosperity,  and  to  hold 
you  always  in  his  holy  care. 

"  I  am,  monsieur  my  brother,  your  good  sister, 

**  Anne,  R.** 

Queen  Anne  offered  the  order  of  the  Garter  to  Louis  XIY.  as  soon  as 
the  peace  of  Utrecht^  was  concluded;  the  king  declined  accepting  it, 
for  he  had  already  received  the  order  from  Anne's  father  or  uncle. 

The  possession  of  Gibraltar,  a  fragment  reft  from  Spain  in  the  long 
contest  of  her  succession  war,  is  the  only  remnant  of  the  costly  con* 
quests  of  the  reign  of  Anne  retained  by  Great  Britain  at  the  present 
day.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  possession  was  no  trophy  of  the 
specious  victories  of  Marlborough ;  for  his  duchess  went  almost  insane 
with  pride  and  anger,  and  led  the  poor  queen  a  doleful  life  for  some 
months,  because  the  houses  of  parliament  voted  thanks  to  Sir  Geoi^ 
Kooke  for  taking  Gibraltar,  on  the  same  day  on  which  they  returned 
thanks  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  for  Blenheim.  The  rock  has  been 
retained,  at  whatsoever  cost,  on  account  of  the  protection  it  afforded  to 
English  ti-ade  in  the  Mediterranean.  Louis  XIY.,  at  the  peace  of  1713, 
3rielded  to  Anne  the  possession  of  Newfoundland ;  but  that  isle  was  the 
lawful  property  of  her  ancestors,  Henry  VII.  having  given  the  magnifi- 
cent sum  of  101,  **  to  the  man  that  discovered  the  isle." 

Continental  conquest  was  an  absurd  and  guilty  dream,  which  still 
infatuated  the  public,  and  had  done  so  for  three  hundred  yeat-s.  It  was 
considered  extremely  convenient  to  hold  ]&  port  on  an  opposite  coast, 
where  an  invading  army  might  disembark,  to  carry  fire  and  sword 
through  a  neighbouring  land  ;  Calais  was  held  upwards  of  two  centuries 
for  this  purpose.  It  has  been  found,  that  one-third  of  the  English 
revenue  was  disbursed  to  maintain  it,  which  money  circulated  over  the 
continent  of  France,  and  did  not  again  return  into  England.  The 
English  were  displeased,  because  the  ministry  of  queen  Anne  did  not 
insist,  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  on  the  restoration  of  Dunkirk,  a  coast 
town,  which  occupied  more  attention  than  it  was  worth  in  the  history 
of  the  seventeenth  Century.     The  statesmen  who  coveted  the  unlawful 

^  SomerrlUe  from  DocloflL 
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p066e88iou  of  such  towns  as  Calais  and  Dunkirk,  had  yet  to  learn  the 
mighty  statistical  truth  conveyed  in  the  noble  words  of  Campbell : — 

"  Britannia  needs  no  bastions,  no  towers  along  the  steeps 
Her  march  is  o'er  the  mountain  waves,  bet  home  is  on  the  deep." 

An  axiom  which  her  brave  seamen  will  maintain,  whether  they  have  to 
do  thehr  work  with  iron  pots  and  kettles,  or  with  heart  of  oak.  Surely 
it  was  far  wiser  to  maintain  an  irresistible  navy  ^  to  sweep  pirates  from 
the  face  of  the  British  seas,  even  if  it  cost  a  third  of  the  revenue ;  for  the 
floating  fortresses  brought  back  the  capital  spent  on  them,  which  Calais 
or  Dunkirk  never  could.  Henry  VIIL  nearly  rendered  his  country 
bankrupt  by  conquering  and  adding  to  the  English  territory  Boulogne, 
and  two  or  three  other  sinks  to  national  wealth  and  prosperity;  they 
were  given  up  in  a  few  years,  with  the  humiliating  conviction,  that  such 
gains  proved  in  the  end  pretty  considemble  losses.  Conquerors  ^arn 
these  lessons,  but  learn  them  too  late. 

It  has  been  previously  shown,  that  the  statue  of  queen  Anne  in 
St.  Paurs  churchyard,  little  as  it  is  heeded  in  the  present  day,  was 
chosen  by  her  political  poets  to  perform  the  same  office  as  the  Pasquin 
and  Marforio  statues  at  Home.  Some  persons,  excited  into  rage  at  the 
pasquinades  on  Anne's  statue,  broke  the  sceptre  and  defaced  the  orna- 
ments as  soon  as  peace  was  proclaimed.  The  following  verses,  acknow- 
ledged by  the  whig  doctor.  Sir  Samuel  Garth  ,2  unlike  his  former  libellous 
epigrams  on  Anne,  possess  some  degree  of  reproachful  elegance  on  the 
subject  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht : — 

*  Near  the  vast  bulk  of  that  stupendous  frame, 
Known  by  the  Gentiles'  great  apostle's  name. 
With  grace  divine  great  Anna's  seen  to  rise, 
All  awfUl  form,  that  gladA  a  nation's  eyes. 
Beneath  her  fiset  four  mighty  reahns  appear, 
And  with  due  reverence  pay  their  homage  there ; 
Britain  and  Ireland  seem  to  owe  her  grace, 
Aiifl  e'en  wild  India  wears  a  smiling  face. 

But  Fritnce3  alone  with  downcast  eyes  is  seen 

The  sad  attendant  of  so  good  a  queen. 

Ungrateful  country !  to  forget  so  soon 

All  that  great  Anna  for  thy  sake  has  done ; 

When,  sworn  the  kind  defender  of  thy  cause, 

Spice  of  her  dear  religion,  spite  of  laws, 

For  thee  she  sheathed  the  terrors  of  her  sword. 

For  thee  she  broke  her  general  *  and  her  word,  « 


*  Mr.  P.  Cunningham  has  edited  the  ac* 
counts  of  the  uses  to  which  the  purchase- 
money  of  Duiikirk  was  put ;  a  piece  of  his- 
torical information  which  will  singularly 
inconvenience  all  historians  who  take  Burnet 
as  an  authority. 

*  Dr.  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  after  spending  his 
life  In  political  hootiuRS,  nut  only  at  poperiu 
but  at  the  Anglican  church  (which  wa^  the 
true  object  of  the  attacks  of  his  party),  became 
a  Roman  cathoUc  in  the  decline  of  life,  and 


died  in  that  religion,  if  we  may  believe  the 
testimony  of  his  friend  Pope.— See  Biog.  Bpt. 

3  Queen  Anne  retained  the  title  of  France 
—an  ubsurd  fiction  of  national  pride,  to  which 
muy  be  attributed  the  excess  of  national 
malice  which  for  some  centuries  subsisted  be- 
tween England  and  France.  A  statue  repre- 
senting France  may  be  seen  among  the  group 
of  queen  Anne's  sul|)ect  realms. 

*  The  duke  of  Marlborough. 
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For  tfaM  her  aniiid  in  doabtfUl  tenni  abe  told. 

And  learned  to  speak  like  Macles  of  old 

For  tbee— for  thee  alone !    What  could  she  more  ? 

£he  k«t  the  honoar  that  her  arms  had  won, 

(Sodi  Onaar  never  knew,  nor  Philip's  son), 

Rflrigned  the  gtorfes  of  a  ten  years'  reign. 

And  sach  as  none  bat  Marlborough's  arm  could  gain ; 

For  thee  in  annals  8he*b  content  to  shine, 

UkB  an/  othsr  of  the  Stuart  lina" 

Scarcely ;  for,  unlike  her  ancestors,  queen  Anne  founded  no  colonies, 
while  the  cormptions  attendant  on  her  peculating  government  in- 
duced the  after  alienation  of  the  most  nohle  of  their  colonial  states. 
Her  navy  was  disastrously  decayed,  instead  of  advancing  with  the 
impetus  her  father's  labours  had  given  it.  Many  other  sources  of 
national  happiness  were  grievously  impaired.  The  education  of  the 
poor  was  utterly  neglected:  perhaps  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
features  of  the  age  was,  that  after  the  two  revolutions  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  especially  that  of  1688,  numerous  existing  endowments 
for  the  instruction  of  the  lower  classes  were  seized  upon  hy  the  middle 
classes,  whilst  those  devoted  to  educate  clergymen  from  the  children  of 
the  people  were  appropriated  by  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  to  the  edu- 
cation of  their  sods.  Queen  Anne's  ancestors  likewise  *'  shone "  with* 
out  a  national  debt.^  To  do  Anne  justice,  this  order  of  affairs 
agonized  her  very  soul,  and  induced  her  strenuous  efforts  for  the  peace 
which  80  highly  incensed  the  revolutionary  party.  The  queen  about 
the  same  period  addressed  a  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
requesting  him  to  rectify  the  abuses  of  charity-schools;'  her  appeal 
was  unavailing,  yet  it  may  be  lecorded  to  her  honour  that  she  made  it. 
If  the  true  history  of  Uie  wars  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  on  pretence  of  sustaining  the  balance  of 
power,  could  have  been  read  aright  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
Frafice,  and  Spain,  it  would  be  soon  found  tha^  the  homely  proverb  of 
*'  mind  first  your  own  business,"  is  as  wholesome  a  maxim  for  nations 
as  for  families.  That  Great  Britain  had  not  minded  her  own  business 
during  the  Orange  and  Marlborough  wars  could  be  told  by  many  a 
woeful  token — especially  by  the  misery,  ignorance,  and  consequent 
wickedness  of  the  poor ;  by  the  dreadful  state  of  the  prisons  from  the 
Wrocity  of  the  gaolers,  who  performed  the  office  of  evil  spirits — first 
tempting,  and  then  torturing  the  poor  wretches  consigned  to  them.  The 
national  depravity  which  awoke  the  snarling  muse  of  many  a  satirist^ 
seems  partly  to  have  arisen  from  the  misapplied  eloquence  of  the 

1  That  Ls  of  their  own  contracting.    James  London.— See  Gough's  Oironlcle.    The  no- 

I.  found  a  national  debt  of  500,00Ul.,  on  the  fortunate  Charles   1.   inherited  450,000<.  d 

decease  of  queen  EUzabeib,  which  had  chiefly  these  Tudor  liabilities;  and  as  it  was  do 

descended  to  her  as  incurred  by  the  fuollsh  more,  James  I.  had  paid  part  qf  ShaaMVi 

wars  of  Henry  VIIl.  and  the  profligate  rob-  ddtt,  and  contrai^ted  wme, 

beries  of  tklward  Vl.'s  regents.     James  I.  *  Toone's  Chronology, 
paid  50.00(4.  of  this  debt  due  to  the  city  of 
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preacheFB,  who  wasted  the  time  which  ought  to  have  heen  devoted  to 
better  purposes  in  sectarian  railings,  and  their  flocks  went  away  in  an 
ungodly  state  of  satisfaction  at  hearing  the  sins  of  their  neighbours 
analyzed  instead  of  their  own.  Domestic  warfare  was  actively  pursued 
against  all  who  had  anything  to  lose,  on  every  road  and  avenue  leading 
to  the  metropolis,  by  the  handitti  called  highwaymen  and  footpads — the 
highwaymen  were  the  cavalry  of  these  marauding  forces,  the  footpads 
the  infantry ;  the  first  belonging  to  the  profligate  of  the  middle  classes, 
and  even  of  the  upper  classes,  the  last  to  tiie  desperate  from  among  the 
poor ;  whilst  the  police,  such  as  it  was,  organized  and  regulated  the 
movements  of  **  the  thieves  against  true  meu."  Ghastly  avenucss, 
not  only  of  one  triple  tree,  but  of  rows  of  them,  each  garnished  with 
evil  fruit,  appalled  the  traveller  at  the  approaches  to  the  principal 
streets  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain.  Not  long  after  the  reign  of  Anne, 
a  great  reward  was  offered  by  government  to  discover  the  delinquents 
who  had  audaciously  cut  down  all  the  gibbets  in  the  Edgware-road,  and 
laid  them,  with  their  garniture  of  human  relics,  low  in  the  dust.^  Let 
the  frequenters  of  that. busy  market-street  for  the  new  north-western 
suburb  meditate  on  the  facts  implied  by  the  few  words — all  the  gibbets 
in  the  Edgware-road  I 

The  queen  herself  had  had  practical  experience  of  the  audacity  of 
the  thievish  portion  of  her  subjects.  She  had,  when  princess,  been 
robbed  on  the  highway,  after  her  sister  took  away  her  guards  ;  she  had 
been  plundered  by  burglars  of  her  silver  cist«m  from  Berkeley-house ; 
when  queen,  her  London  thieves  had  given  her  an  early  speciinen  of 
their  ability  in  their  vocation,  by  walking  off  with  her  coronation  ban- 
quet-plate. If  perpetual  executions  could  have  induced  her  people  to  be 
honest,  there  were  hecatombs  slaughtered  every  "  hanging  day,'*  which 
regularly  occurred  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  when  the  queen  had  to  sign 
death-warrants  sufficient  to  have  unsettled  the  reason  of  most  women. 
There  is  no  regular  historical  record  giving  queen  Anne  credit  for  the 
feelings  she  really  testified  on  these  frightful  occasions,  nor  of  her 
incessant  remonstrances  when  pressed  to  sign  death-warrants  for  deser- 
tion from  the  army  or  navy ;  yet  the  letters  she  wrote  on  such  occasions 
rise  up  in  evidence  in  her  behalf  as  a  truly  humane  sovereign.  These 
little  billets,  addressed  in  an  evidently  unpremeditated  style  to  her  secre- 
tary, give  some  insight  of  the  mind  of  Anne  the  queen. 
Queen  Ankb  to  Sib  Charles  Hedges.* 

"  Tuesday  evening, 

**  The  enclosed  petitions  weave  given  mee  as  I  came  from  St.  James's. 
One  is,  I  believe,  from  the  man  you  gave  me  an  account  of  yesterday ; 
the  other  having  a  wife  and  six  children,  makes  me  think  it  a  case  of 

*  Maitlaod's  London.  to  Sir  Charles  Hedges ;  copied  from  the  ori- 

*  From  the  Old  Monthly  Magazine,  anvo     ginal,  lately  in  the  possession  of  James  Mun^ 
1803,  endorsed— "Lelten  ftx)m  qat>eu  Anne     tagne,  esq.,  and  never  before  pubUshed.'* 
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comiMssion.  However,  I  desire  you  woald  inform  yoursdf  about  it  as 
soon  as  you  can  passibie,  and  if  you  find  it  soe,  take  care  his  life  may  be 
spared.  "  I  am,  your  very  afifectionate  freind, 

"  Anne,  R." 
"  Wednesday  night 
"  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  execution  that  is  to  be  on  Friday,  and 
am  very  glad  the  lords  have  respited  Way ;  for  though  the  law  does 
not  allow  that  benefit  more  than  once,  it  would  be  a  barbarous  thing  to 
hang  a  woman  when  she  is  with  child. 

**  I  am,  your  affectionate  freind, 

"Anne,  R."* 

**  Wednesday  morning. 
"  I  have  been  so  pressed  again  this  morning,  by  the  woman  that  gave 
me  the  enclosed  petition,  to  respite  the  execution  of  Jeffries,  that  I  can- 
not help  writting  this,  to  desire  you  to  order  a  reprieve  till  Friday,  that 
there  may  be  time  to  inquire  into  what  this  woman  says. 

**  I  am,  your  very  affectionate  freind, 

"Anne,  R."« 

It  appears,  that  ameliorating  the  condition  of  those  sentenced  to 
death  was  one  of  Anne's  favourite  private  charities,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose her  agents  were  sent  anonymously  from  her  palace.  But  what 
can  the  humanity  of  a  limited  sovereign  effect  against  the  cruelty  and 
neglect  of  a  representative  government  corrupt  as  that  which  misruled 
Great  Britain  ? 

Although  the  queen  had  been  prevented  from  making  Swift  a  bishop 
she  offered  no  opposition  to  giving  him  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick,  a 
preferment  equally  ineligible  with  that  of  the  bishopric  of  Hereford  for 
a  man  whose  Christianity  was  doubted '  and  his  Jacobitism  suspected. 
Many  causes  of  jealousy,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1713,  arose,  and 
occasioned  irritation  in  the  queen's  mind  against  her  brother.  Her 
remorse  concerning  him  only  took  place  by  fits  and  starts.  It  was  the 
business  of  her  life  to  guard  those  feelings  carefully  in  her  own  bosom, 
or  only  to  discuss  them,  in  the  restless  solitude  of  her  nights,  with  lady 
Masham,  who  slept  on  the  ground  on  a  mattress  near  her  majesty's  bed. 
Her  demeanour  by  day  was  very  different.  If  ever  then  she  mentioned 
the  chevalier,  it  was  much  in  the  style  which  her  uncle  Clarendon 
recorded  with  such  indignation,  when  she  joined  with  her  women  in 
mockery  of  her  unfortunate  father.  It  is  true,  such  phase  of  conduct 
did  not  last  long  in  her  latter  days,  and  after-circumstances  proved  that 

1  From  th(>  Old  Monthly  Magazine,  anno  session  of  his  deanery.    It  seems  the  duke  of 

1803,  endorsed — "  Letters  from  queen  Anne  Ormonde  was  then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 

to  Sir  Charles  Hedjies;  copied  from  the  ori-  In  that  era  the  lords  lieutenant  often  left  their 

ginals,  lately  In  the  possession  of  James  Mun-  charj^ce.  and  hastened  on  any  political  crisis  ts 

lagne.  esq.,  and  never  before  published."  I>ondon,  leaving  .the  vice-royalty  tn  commit 

'^  Ibid.  »um.    Such  was  then  the  case. 

'  Swift  soon  after  left  England  to  take  po8> 
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she  only  tampered  with  her  feelings  and  conscience;  yet  the  following 
was  the  result  of  the  close  inquiry  of  a  contemporary,  who  professed  to 
be  anxiously  curious  on  the  subject  "  Whoever  knew  anything  of  the 
queen's  disposition,  must  believe  she  h&d  no  inclination  at  all  in  fiavour 
of  the  Pretender.  She  was  highly  and  publicly  displeased  with  my  lord 
Bolingbroko,  because  he  was  seen  under  the  same  roof  with  that  person 
at  the  opera,  when  his  lordship  was  despatched  to  France  upon  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  peace.  Her  majesty  said  [probably  at  council],  *  that 
he  ought  immediately  to  have  withdrawn,  on  the  appearance  of  the 
other  at  the  opera;'   wherein,  to  speak  with  freedom,"   adds  Swift,^ 

'*her  majesty's  judgment  was  not  a  little  mistaken At  her 

toilet,"  he  pursues,  "among  her  women,  when  mention,  happened  to 
be  made  of  the  chevalier,  the  queen  would  frequently  let  fall  expressions 
of  such  a  nature,  as  made  it  manifest  how  little  she  deserved  re- 
proaches of  too  much  partiality  to  him.  Indeed,  she  not  unfrequently 
expressed  contempt  for  the  person  and  concerns  of  the  chevalier,  her 
brother."  ^  The  duchess  of  Somerset  was  the  person  whom  the  queen 
sought  to  propitiate  or  please  by  such  expressions. 

Her  majesty,  at  the  period  of  the  peace,  talked  much  of  queen  Elizar 
betih  She  had  adopted  her  motto,  the  far-famed  semper  eadem,  which 
she  rather  paraded  at  this  particular  time.  A  lady,  wishing  to  know 
what  those  Latin  words  were  in  English,  asked  ISwift,  who  replied, 
**  semper  eadem  meant,  in  queen's  Anne's  case,  worse  and  worse/*  It  is 
possible  that  the  political  dean  meant  in  health,  as  she  left  off  all 
exercise  whatsoever,  insomuch  that,  hke  Henry  YIIL,  during  her  stay 
at  Windsor-castle  in  the  decline  of  the  year  1713,  she  was,  to  spare 
herself  the  trouble  of  ascending  and  descending  stairs,  lowered  from  the 
ceiling  of  one  room  into  another,  by  the  means  of  a  chair  fitted  up  with 
pulleys  and  .tackling.  It  is  probable,  that  the  apparatus  and  contriv- 
ances which  had  been  used  for  the  queen's  corpulent  predecessor  still 
remained  at  Windsor-castle. 

In  the  midst  of  alarms  which  were  very  general  in  England  concern- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  Pretender  at  Bar-le-duc,  the  duke  of  Lorraine 
sent  a  courteous  message  to  the  queen  by  his  envoy,  the  baron  de 
Fortsner. «  He  begged  to  know  what  her  ideas  were  concerning  his 
reception  of  the  young  chevalier  St.  George,  as  her  wishes  should  be 
his  guide  in  the  whole  transaction.  The  queen's  declining  health  and 
meditations  on  the  past,  had  at  that  juncture  caused  her  to  exi^erience 
one  of  her  transitions  of  mind  to  warmth  and  kindliness  towards  her 
hapless  brother.  Her  reply  was  (November  1713),  "  that  the  more 
kindness  the  court  of  Lon*aine  showed  to  the  chevalier  St.  Geoi-jre, 
the  more  her  Britannic  majesty  would  consider  herself  beholden,'*' 

1  Inquiry  into  the  Behaviour  of  the  Queen's      Sierle.    He  does  not  give  the  date,  which  we 
late  Ministry.— Scott's  Swift.  ''  Ibid.         verify  from  the  Torcy  Ciorrespondenoe  wilh 

*  Lambeiliy,  Memoires  pour  THistore  du     Prior  and  liolingbroke. 
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althoQgh  a  very  haughty  puhllc  letter  had  heen  just  sent  in  the  queen's 
name  (Novemher  6, 1713),  remonstrating  with  France  that  the  duks 
of  Lorraine  gave  protection  to  a  young  man  disputing  her  Britannio 
majesty's  title.  Nevertheless  Anne  signed  a  warrant,  addressed  to 
Barley  earl  of  Oxford,  her  lord  treasurer,  setting  forth  "that  her 
late  royal  father  had  made  Lawrence  earl  of  Rochester,  Sidney  lord 
Godolphin,  &c,  tmstees  ht  a  yearly  annuity  for  the  life  of  his  royal 
consort,  Mary  [Beatrice],  now  queen-^dowager."  Of  the  vast  arrear  of 
which  the  unfortunate  widow  of  James  XL  had  heen  deprived,  Anns 
directed  an  instalment  to  he  paid  to  her  hy  Prior;  directions  wen 
added,  that  certain  sums  of  the  annuity  and  arrear  were  to  he  paid 
quarterly  **  during  the  life  of  the  said  queen^lowager,  and  for  so  doing 
this  shall  he  your  warrant :  given  at  our  court,  at  Windsor,  the  23id 
day  of  Deoemher,  1713,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  our  reign."  *  Another 
sum,  heing  a  quarter's  payment  of  her  annuity,  as  asserted  hy  the  Eng* 
lish  ministeis,  was  paid  to  Anne's  unfortunate  step-mother,  but  it  never 
leached  her  hands.  Scarcely  was  the  queen's  assent  given  to  the  oom^ 
mencement  of  the  payment  of  the  dower  of  her  step^mother,  when  sht 
^as  stricken  down  with  illness  of  the  most  threatening  character.  Some 
drcumstanoes  attended  this  attack  which  caused  another  change  in  her 
majesty's  msnner  of  speaking  in  regard  to  her  brother*  All  those  who 
knew  her  intimately,  dated  an  alteration  in  her  feelings  from  this  fit  of 
illness,  which  occurred  Christmas  1713.  The  queen  was,  moreover,  msdd 
only  too  well  acquainted  with  the  exultant  manner  in  which  the  opposl*- 
tion  meant  to  hail  her  demise,  for  her  death  was  generally  reported* 
and  some  time  elapsed  before  it  could  be  credited  in  London  that  the 
queen  was  alive  and  likely  to  recover.  Her  enemies  had  plucked  off 
their  masks  entirely,  and  were  perplexed  how  to  fit  them  on  agaiik 
Expressions  of  joy  were  frequent  and  loud  among  the  whig  party  ;P 
crowded  meetings  took  place,  with  great  hurryings  of  ooaches  and  chain 
to  the  earl  of  Wharton's  house;  messengers  were  despatched  from 
Windsor  with  accounts  of  the  queen's  health  to  the  lord  treasurer,  who 
was  then  in  town.  To  check  the  reports  of  the  queen's  death,  he  saun- 
tered about  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  abstained  from  going  to  Windsor 
until  his  usual  time.  From  his  reply  to  the  official  report  of  Dr.  Ar- 
buthnot,  the  queen's  domestic  physician,  maybe  gathered  how  near  unto 
death  was  the  sovereign  at  this  juncture.* 

1  8ee  ToL  ▼!.,  Life  of  Mary  Beatrice ;  Uke-  and  the  parliamentarj  acts  at  the  peace  d 

wise  History  of  the  Parliament  of  Oreat  Bri-  Ryswick.  never  revoked, 

tain  from  the  Death  of  Queen  Anne,  &c.  p.  *  Scott's  Swift,  vol  v.  p.  294 :  Inquiry  into 

157.  which  last  mentions  tuv  instalments  Qiie<>n's  Ministry. 

paid  to  Mary  Beatrice,  while  the  CbaiUot  >  We  have  been  permitted,  by  the  great 

documents  allow  only  one.    But  these  pay-  courtesy  of  W.  Baillie,  esq.  of  Ckvendiah* 

ments,  although  tardy  and  imperfect  acts  of  sqnare,  to  print,  from  his  valuable  coUeetiofi 

honesty.  CAwaed  Prior  and  the  earl  of  Oxford  of  inedited  autograph    lettera,  this  among 

to  be  tried  for  their  lives  in  the  succeeding  othf^rs  from  Dr.  Arbuthnof  a  pliers  In  Ui 

reign.  They  pleaded,  and  suocessfhlly  pro-rpd.  poasessloD. 
that  th^  obeyed  the  orders  of  queen  Anne. 
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The  Eabl  of  Oxford  to  Db.  Abbuthnot. 

**  I  return  you  very  many  thanks  for  the  exact  and  particular  account 
you  were  pleased  to  give  me  of  her  majesty^s  indisposition ;  it  is  of  too 
great  importance  to  all  the  world  not  to  have  a  concern  for  it,  and  it  i3 
my  duty  to  sacrifice  everything  I  am  or  have  to  her  service.  I  verily 
believe  that  the  rigour  and  trembling  you  mention^  may  be  the  effect  of 
a  sudden  cold  the  queen  took ;  for  those  shiverings  are  not  unusual  on 
the  like  occasions,  and  the  east  wind  makes  the  ocdd  much  more  affecting 
the  nerves. 

"  I  have  sent  my  servant  with  one  of  your  letters,  and  my  phairman 
with  another :  neither  of  the  doctors  were  at  home.  It  is  likely  they 
may  be  vain  enough  to  publish  it.  Though  I  trust  in  God  the  queen 
will  be  well  before  they  come  down,  yet  I  think  you  nor  I  could  have 
been  justified  imless  they  had  been  sent  to.  God,  who  has  so  often  saved 
the  queen  and  delivered  the  nation,  will,  I  hope,  restore  the  queen  to 
perfect  health,  in  which  prayer  none  joins  more  fervently  than  your 
most  faithful  and  most  humble  servant,  *'  Oxfobd. 

**  P.S. — ^There  is  a  meeting  appointed  to-morrow  of  the  loi-ds,  and 
should  I  go  down  it  would  cause  great  alarm  ;  but  I  send  this  messenger 
belonging  to  the  treasury,  and  desire  you  will  despatch  him  quickly 
back.     If  there  be  any  occasion,  I  can  come  after  we  return  to-morrow." 

Endorsed,  in  a  more  modern  hand — **  Dr.  Arbuthnot,** 

When  the  cautious  policy  of  the  premier  permitted  him  **  to  go  down  *" 
to  Windsor,  he  found  the  immediate  danger  of  death  had  passed  from 
her  majesty ;  yet  serious  alarm  sat  on  eveiy  countenance,  and  the  account 
of  the  confusion  and  distraction  that  was  round  her  was  almost 
incredible.  "  Whenever  anything  ails  the  queen,  these  people  are  scared 
out  of  their  wits  ;  and  yet  they  are  so  thoughtless,  that,  as  soon  as  she 
is  well,  they  act  as  if  she  were  immortal."  *  His  auditor  remembered 
these  words,  and  declared  that  he  thought  the  prime-minister  might 
apply  them  to  himself. 

*^  I  had  so  ill  an  opinion  of  the  queen's  health,  that  I  was  confident 
you  had  not  a  quarter  of  time  for  the  work  you  had  to  do,**  writes 
Swift,  "  having  let  slip  the  opportunity  of  cultivating  those  dispositiont 
she  had  got  after  her  sickness  at  Windsor." '  What  disposition  th< 
royal  mind  was  in  at  this  time,  can  only  be  matter  of  surmise — ^perhaps 
repentance  for  the  past,  and  fruitless  wishes  for  that  species  of  reparation 

*  From  Swift's  remarkable  paper,  called  clares  that  snch  would  have  been  a  work  of 

*  An  Inquiry  into  the  Queen's  Ministry,"  may  longer  time  than  the  life  of  Anne  could  allow : 

be  gathered  thut  the  tory  ministers  of  queen  the  admission  displays  the  secret  springs  oj 

Anne  meant,  by  means  of  their  influence  on  the  historical  literature  of  England,  especially 

the  i>ubllc  press,  "  to  write  the  chevalier  de  that  written  by  placonen. 

St.  George  into  the  public  favour  again,  as  his  ^e  Swift's  Correspondence ;  letter  to  Bolingi 

ftmily  bad  been  icritten.  cloivn."    Swift  de-  broke. 
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which  was  not  in  her  power.  It  was,  moreover,  observed  that  her 
majesty  became,  during  her  recovery,  pensive  and  low-spirited,  wept 
frequently,  and  spent  four  hours  every  day  by  herself  in  the  retirement 
of  her  closet  at  Windsor,  either  in  earnest  prayer  or  in  writing.*  What 
the  queen  wrote  has  not  come  to  light.  Her  majesty  had  returned  from 
Windsor  to  Kensington  by  May  18,  and  from  thence  went  to  St.  James's 
to  transact  business.  Swift  notes,  **  She  can  walk,  thank  God,  and  is 
well  recovered.**  The  queen's  want  of  moderation  in  eating  made  her 
relapses  very  frequent ;  for  instance,  after  being  in  danger  with  gout  in 
the  head  or  stomach  on  Friday,  she  would,  on  the  Sunday  afterwards, 
devour  a  whole  fowl :  ^  and  if  this  was  the  repast  of  a  patient  scarcely 
convalescent,  it  may  be  supposed  that  her  usual  meals  were  too  ample 
for  a  female  who  took  no  exercise  and  performed  no  labour. 

Queen  Anne's  perpetual  vacillations,  between  her  dread  lest  her 
brother  should  land  in  England,  and  her  terror  lest  Geoi^e  of  Hanover, 
or  his  eldest  son,  should  come  to  her  court  to  claim  place  as  her  heir  and 
successor,  produced  many  inconsistent  acts,  which  puzzle  historians  into 
silence,  and  whoU}^  prevent  her  biographer  from  attributing  to  her  any 
premeditated  principle  of  action.  Her  intentions,  like  feathers  on  a 
stream,  fled  from  side  to  side  before  every  gale  that  blew.  The  angry 
parties  into  which  her  empire  was  rent,  continued  to  threaten  her  witii 
the  advent  of  either  one  or  other  object  of  her  alarm,  as  they  became 
offended  with  her  proceedings.  Her  majesty's  apprehensions  rose  hig)i 
enough,  in  the  spring  of  1714,  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  honourable 
feelings  of  her  kindred  in  Hanover.  Notwithstanding  every  temptation 
frorri  crowds  of  sycophants,  who  perfectly  besieged  the  court  of  Hanover 
in  hopes  of  remembrance  when  they  came  to  their  inheritance, 
^hose  princes  never  attempted  to  encourage  facti6n  by  approaching  the 
shores  of  England.  Much  has  been  said  of  their  intentions,  but  the 
plain  fact  of  their  absence  until  invited,  must  outbalance  many  folios  of 
mere  words.  The  following  is  the  remonstrance  which  the  harassed 
queen  of  Great  Britain,  the  day  after  her  return  from  Windsor,  addressed 
to  her  aged  kinswoman,  and  a.  letter  nearly  duplicate  as  its  purport,  to 
Sophia's  grandson,  afterwards  George  I. : — 

Queen  Anne  to  the  Princess  Sophia  (Dowagkb-Electress  op 

Brunswick.) 

"  Madam,  Sister,  Aunt,  "  St.  James's,  May  19, 1714. 

'*  Singe  the  right  of  succession  to  my  kingdoms  has  been  declared  to 
belong  to  you  and  your  family,  there  have  always  been  disaffected  per* 
sons  who,  by  particular  views  of  their  own  interest,  have  entered  into 
measures  to  fix  a  prince  of  your  blood  in  my  dominions,  even  whilst  I 
am  yet  living.     I  never  thought  till  now  that  this  project  would  have 

»  Roger  Coke's  Detection.  «  Tindars  CoDtinuattoii. 
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gone  80  far  as  to  have  made  the  least  impression  on  your  mind ;  but  (as 
I  have  lately  perceived  by  public  rumours,  which  are  industriously 
spread,  that  your  electoral  highness  is  come  into  this  sentiment)  it  is 
important,  with  respect  to  the  succession  of  your  family,  that  I  should 
tell  you  such  a  proceeding  will  infallibly  draw  along  with  it  some  con- 
sequences that  will  be  dangerous  to  the  succession  itself,  which  is  not 
secure  any  other  ways  than  as  the  prince  who  actually  wears  the  crown 
maintains  her  authority  and  prerogative.  There  are  here  —such  is  our 
misfortune — a  great  many  people  that  are  seditiously  disposed ;  so  I 
leave  you  to  judge  what  tumults  they  may  be  able  to  raise,  if  they 
should  have  a  pretext  to  begin  a  commotion.  I  persuade  myself,  there- 
fore, you  will  never  consent  that  the  least  thing  should  be  done  that 
may  disturb  the  repose  of  me  or  my  subjects. 

**  Open  yourself  with  the  same  freedom  that  I  do  to  you,  and  propose 
whatever  you  think  may  contribute  to  the  security  of  the  succession.  I 
will  come  into  it  with  zeal,  provided  that  it  do  not  derogate  from  my 
dignity^  which  I  am  resolved  to  maintain. 

"  I  am,  with  a  great  deal  of  affection,"  &c. 

Superscribed — **  To  my  Sister  and  Aunt,  Electress-dowager  of  Bruns- 
wick and  Lunenburg."  * 

The  patronage  queen  Anne  bestowed  on  Tom  D'Urfey,  the  song- 
writer of  her  era,  resembled  that  extended  by  the  sister  queens,  Marj 
and  Elizabeth,  to  their  dramatic  buffoons,  Hey  wood  and  Tarleton.  After 
her  majesty's  three  o'  clock  dinner,  D'Urfey  took  his  stand  by  the 
sideboard  at  the  time  of  dessert,  to  repeat  political  gibes  or  doggerel 
fcallads,  prepared  to  flatter  some  of  the  well  known  prejudices  of  his 
royal  mistress.  It  is  said  that  D*Urfey  received  a  fee  of  fifty  pounds 
for  a  stave  which  he  compounded  soon  after  queen  Anne*s  refusal  to 
invite  the  elector  of  Hanover's  son,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  his  place 
as  duke  of  Cambridge  in  the  house  of  peers.  It  is  added,  that  the  elec- 
tress  Sophia  greatly  displeased  and  irritated  queen  Anne  by  a  saying, 
which  was  repeated  at  the  English  court,  "  that  she  cared  not  when  she 
died,  if  on  her  tomb  could  be  recorded  that  she  was  queen  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland."  Such  report  pointed  the  sting  of  the  satiricaT 
doggerel  so  bountifully  rewarded  by  queen  Anne : — 

*  The  crown's  far  too  wei(^ty 

For  shoaldera  of  eighty, 
She  oould  not  stetain  such  a  trophy ; 

Her  hand,  too,  already 

Has  grown  so  unsteady, 

She  can't  hold  a  sceptre — 

So  Providence  kept  her 
Away,  poor  old  dowager  Sophy  I'f 

1  Printed  for  John  Baker,  at  the  Black  Boy,  to  prince  Geoi^e  is  almost  the  duplicate  of 
la  Patemofiter-row,  anno  1714.    Tbe  letter     the  above. 
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The  audienoes  que^i  Anne  granted  to  the  fiicetious  D'Urfey  must  have 
taken  place  in  some  intervals  between  the  meditative  and  prayerful 
change  of  feelings  whidi  had  taken  place  in  the  mind  of  her  majesty 
during  her  convalescence  in  the  spring,  for  the  foregoing  strain  has 
no  flavour  of  edification  in  it 

Many  vague  reports  of  secret  interviews  between  queen  Anne  and  her 
disinherited  brother  float  through  the  history  of  her  tiroes ;  they  chiefly 
arise  from  the  reminiscences  of  Horace  Walpole,  who  had  certainly  the 
best  means  of  knowing  the  truth  if  he  chose  to  tell  it — a  point  which  U 
extremely  doubtful.  He  declares  that  the  young  prince  came  incognito 
to  England,  and  was  introduced  to  his  sister  in  her  closet,  by  Barley 
earl  of  Oxford  and  lady  Masham,  at  the  very  time  when  the  faitliM 
commons  were  thanked  by  the  queen,  in  one  of  her  speeches^  for  putting 
a  price  on  his  head ;  but  Oxford  could  not  have  been  a  party  concerned, 
fbr  he  was  no  more  sincere  in  his  Jacobitism  than  Marlborough  himr 
self.^  Lady  Masham  was  a  disinterested  partisan,  but  neither  herself 
nor  her  royal  mistress  had  power  enough,  either  to  effect  an  interview 
of  such  importance,  or  to  keep  it  from  the  knowledge  of  persons  interested 
in  the  exclusion  of  the  exiled  Stuarts.  It  is  affirmed  that  queen  Aune 
consulted  bishop  Lloyd,  who  had  assumed  the  mantle  of  prophecy,  as  to 
what  would  be  the  consequence  if  she  invited  her  brother  and  presented 
him  to  the  privy  council,  as  the  letters  she  received  from  his  ^lartisaiis 
boldly  pressed  her  to  do.'  **  Madam,"  replied  the  bishop,  **  you  would 
be  in  the  Tower  in' one  month,  and  dead  in  three."  Another  edition  of 
this  anecdote  asserts  that  Anne  chei-ished  the  idea  of  resigning  her  throne 
to  her  brother ;  but  no  one  who  has  watched  her  through  all  the  fluctu* 
ations  of  conduct  and  character  will  for  one  moment  doubt  that  ambition 
and  love  of  her  own  consequence  were  governing  traits  of  her  disposition 
to  the  last.  The  Anne  of  history,  embellished  with  so  inany  soft  and 
kindly  qualities,  might  have  done  so ;  but  the  Anne  who  wrote  the 
scandalous  series  of  letters  to  her  sister,  was  not  likely  to  take  any  such 
step.  Can  we  believe  but  that  the  presence  of  a  brother  she  had  so 
deeply  and  wilfully  injured  must  have  hoen  torture  to  her?  The 
exclusion  from  the  British  throne  was  the  slightest  part  of  the  wrongs 
of  the  young  prince.  That  measure  ought  to  have  been  majestically 
founded  on  the  inconsistency  of  his  religion  with  the  royal  functions, 
not  meanly  on  the  calumny  regarding  his  birth  ;  for  if  he  were  disposed 
to  continue  the  sacrifice  of  earthly  grandeur  to  his  religious  prejudices, 
why  might  he  not  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy,  in  his  retirement,  the 
harmless  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  was  a  gentleman  of  unsullied 
pedigree  ? 

About  this  time  great  dissensions  arose  between  the  queen  and  the 
earl  of  Oxford,  which  were  clearly  attributable  to  lady  Masham,  who 

1  Berwick's  Memoirs.  *  Maqtherson's  State  Papersi  yoL  ii. 
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had  discovQred  that  her  cousin  did  not  mean  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of 
the  queen's  brother.  As  the  founder  of  the  South-Sea  fund,  which 
James  Stuart  would  not  guarantee,  the  premier  was  perforce  his  op- 
ponent. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 


One  day,  in  the  middle  of  June  1714,  when  the  council  met,  the  queen, 
without  giving  any  one  time  to  speak,  said  that  she  had  resolved  on  a 
proclamation,  which  she  caused  to  be  read,  and  then  went  out,  before 
her  council  could  offer  comment  or  advice ;  thus  making  it  entirely  her 
own  act.^  The  proclamation  was  carried  into  effect,  June  23,  setting  a 
price  of  "5000?.  for  the  apprehension  of  the  Pretender,  dead  or  alive,  if 
he  were  found  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland."  Both  Oxford  and  Boling- 
broke  professed  utter  ignorance  of  it  and  intense  astonishment,  withal, 
at  her  majesty's  manner  of  bringing  it  to  pass ;  they  declared  it  to  be  a 
measure  that  emanated  entirely  from  herself.  Even  those  who  record 
the  queen's  conduct,  fancy  that  there  was  something  mysterious  in  the 
whole,  and  that,  in  spite  of  all  appearances,  it  was  against  her  majesty's 
real  inclinations.  Very  limited  is  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  shown 
by  those  who  argue  thus ;  double-minded  the  queen  had  been  from  her 
youth  upwards,  and  Divine  Wisdom  has  pronounced  that  such  persons 
**  are  unstable  m  all  their  ways."  It  was.  her  punishment  to  feel  the 
fierce  conflicts  of  terror  and  remorse,  which  deprived  her  of  all  decision 
in  her  actions.  The  course  that  conscience  dictated  to  her  imperatively 
one  day,  was  crossed  by  her  fears  the  next.  Thus  did  Anne  wear  out 
the  short  remnant  of  her  existence  in  the  convulsive  throes  of  self- 
contradiction.  At  times,  which  were  very  fresh  in  the  memories  of 
those  who  saw  her  set  a  price  on  her  brother's  life,  when  any  injurious 
measure  had  been  debated  against  him  in  council,  the  queen  had  been 
known  to  burst  into  tears,  and  amidst  her  bitter  sobs  the  assembly  broke 
up  in  the  utmost  confusion.' 

On  the  other  side,  it  is  said  that,  on  a  former  occasion,  she  appeared 
horror-struck  when  the  profligate  earl  of  Wharton  proposed  to  add  to  the 
mention  of  the  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the  Pretender  the  homi- 
cidal words,  "  whether  he  be  dead  or  alive ;"  ini^nces  which  merely 
illustrate  the  pitiable  indecision  that  agonized  the  mind  of  the  declining 
queen.  Her  conscience  was  fully  convicted  of  all  her  trespasses 
against  her  father,  his  wife,  and  her  unoffending  brother;  on  the 
other  side,  must  not  the  same  conscience  have  addressed  to  her  awM 
whispers  of  such  truths  as  these?     "Wretch!   you  have  urged  the 
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religion  of  your  conntry  as  tbe  excuse  for  all  these  slanden,  this  deceit, 
and  for  the  bloodshed  that  has  been  the  result ;  yet  will  yon,  when 
your  turn  of  personal  aggrandizement  is  served,  and  your  dying  hand 
can  grasp  the  sceptre  no  more,  deliver  it  to  a  Roman  catholic,  who, 
being  such,  can  have  no  will  of  his  own  in  religious  government? 
Wherefore,  then,  was  your  father,  the  great  colonizing,  naval,  and 
financial  king,  driven  forth,  scathed  with  your  slanders  respecting  the 
birth  of  his  boy  ?  Why  did  you  not  suffer  him  to  remain  and  leave 
the  sceptre  to  his  heir,  unencumbered  with  millions  of  debt,  and  un- 
stained with  the  blood  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  subjects,  who, 
instead  of  dying  on  the  scaffolds  of  your  sister  and  her  Dutch  consort,  os 
in  useless  continental  wars,  would  have  extended  his  colonies,  and  cal- 
tivated  commerce  and  the  arts  of  peace  ?  Let  your  country  at  least  retain 
what  she  has  bought  at  such  cost ;  namely,  all  the  privil^es  of  her  esta- 
blished church  which  the  revolution  has  left  her."  Who  can  doubt 
that  the  meditations  of  queen  Anne  were  according  to  this  tenor  ? 

Sophia,  electress  of  Hanover,  died  on  the  birthday  of  the  chevalier 
St.  GJieorge,  June  10, 1714:.  She  died  in  displeasure  with  queen  Anne. 
The  ambitious  words  attributed  to  this  princess  are  inconsistent,  it 
must  be  owned,  with  the  extreme  moderation  and  justice  of  her  cbar 
racter.  Some  of  the  friends  of  the  electress  ^  declare  that  she  died  a  few 
minutes  after  reading  queen  Anne's  angry  letter,  which  is  quoted  as  the 
death-blow  of  the  electress ;  but  that  illustrious  lady  had  experience  too 
many  changes  of  capricious  fortune  in  her  youth,  to  have  been  slain  with 
a  few  diplomatic  words. 

Scarcely  had  the  Jacobite  party  recovered  from  the  consternation  that 
the  queen's  proscription  of  her  exiled  brother  had  induced,  when  a  new 
turn  of  her  humour  amazed  all  people.  The  earl  of  Mar,  who  had 
fought  very  bravely  in  the  Marlborough  continental  wars,  was  presented 
to  the  queen  on  his  marriage  with  lady  Frances  Pierrepoint  (sister  to 
the  famous  lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague).  The  queen  distinguished 
this  noble  very  graciously,  and  he  was  soon  in  confidential  intercourse 
with  her  majesty,  and  appointed  one  of  her  ministers  of  state. 
Lord  Mar  was  afterwards  the  leader  of  the  Jacobite  insurrection 
of  the  succeeding  year.  A  particular  circumstance  proved  that  he 
and  queen  Anne  discussed  Jacobite  politics  in  their  conferences.  The 
whigs  had  made  a  symbol  to  designate  their  party,  similar  to  tbe 
white  harts  of  Bichard  IT.,  the  swans  of  the  son  of  Henry  YL,  or  tbe 
red  and  white  roses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  The  whig  badge  was  a 
miniature  brass  fusee,^  about  two  inches  in  length,  which  was  worn  at 
the  waistcoat  breast;  but  some  were  in  gold,  some  in  silver,  according 
to  the  rank  of  the  partisan.    ^  A  friend  of  mine  being  let  into  tbe 
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secret,  acquainted  me  thereof,  and  brought  me  three,"  says  Lockhart,* 
"  one  of  which  was  given  to  the  queen  by  lord  Mar."    But  h«r  majesty 
seemed  to  wish  to  ascertain  precisely  whether  the  whig  party  would  own 
and  respond  to  this  symbol ;  for  this  purpose  Lockhart  and  Mar  agreed 
upon  a  scheme,  which  was  forthwith  communicated  to  her  majesty. 
Lockhart  tied  the  little  fusee,  or  fusil,  with  a  ribbon  to  his  button-hole, 
walked  into  the  house  of  commons,  and  took  his  seat  by  Sir  Robert 
Pollock,  a  stanch  west-country  whig  member.      Presently  Lockhart 
manoeuvred  the  whig  badge,  so  that  his  fellow  senator  took  a  full  view 
of  it.    Sir  Robert  Pollock  was,  although  of  different  politics,  Lockhart's 
near  kinsman  and  personal  Mend ;  he  eyed  the  party  symbol  with  no 
little  consternation,  and  his  cousin  took  a  mischievous  pleasure  in  coqnet- 
ing  with  this  toy.    When  Pollock  looked  at  it,  he  affected  to  conceal 
it ;  till  at  last  the  whig  member  asked  him  angrily,  "  What  the  de'il  he 
meant?  and  whether  he  was  in  jest  or  earnest?"    Lockhart  pretended 
not  to  know  what  he  was  talking  about.    Pollock  then  asked,  *'  If  he 
was  come  over  to  them  ?" — ^*  You  have  no  reason  to  doubt,"  said  the 
Jacobite  member,  "seeing  I  carry  the  mark  of  the  beast."— "  Well," 
replied  Sir  Robert  Pollock,  "J  don't  know  what  to  make  of  you  ;  but 
eitiier  our  secrets  alfe  discovered,  or  you're  a  convert."    Lockhart  an- 
swered, "  That  he  had  not  hit  it  yet ;  he  would  leave  him  to  guess 
which  was  the  case."    But  afterwards.  Sir  Robert  Pollock  never  saw  him 
without  urging  him  to  tell  him  "  how  he  had  got  that  toy  ?  for  he  had 
reason  to  believe  these  badges  would  not  have  fallen  into  such  hands." 
— **  In  discoursing  with  him,"  continues  Lockhart,  "  at  divers  times  on 
the  subject,  I  found  the  account  I  had  of  it^  being  designed  as  a  mark 
of  faction  was  very  well  grounded."    He  supposes  that  it  was  connected 
with  some  insurrectionary  rising  likely  to  be  attended  with  exten»ve 
slaughter;  and  as  he  communicated  this  supposition  to  the  declining 
queen,  marking  its  connexion  with  the  nightly  deeds  of  the  furious 
Mohawk-club,  and  that  named,  from  its  respecMle  components,  "  the 
Hellfire-club,"  her  vacillations  were  not  likely  to  be  settled  into  any 
decided  course  of  action  against  a  party,  whose  intentions  were  of  this 
ferocious  nature.    The  former  badge  of  the  Orange  party  was  a  little 
pewter  warming-pan^  such  as  are  occasionally  sold  at  country  fairs  for 
the  cost  of.  a  farthing. 

While  the  whole  country  were  dreading,  or  hoping,  that  the  queen 
would  take  some  decided  step  for  the  restoration  of  her  brother,  the 
Hanoverian  tories  joined  the  whigs,  and  by  majorities  in  the  house  of 
commons'  proceeded  to  reiterate  Ihe  queen's  personal  orders  in  council 
by  setting  a  price  on  the  head  of  James  Stuart,  talking,  at  the  same 
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time,  of  inTiting  the  hereditary  prince  of  Hanover  over  to  England,  as 
the  first  peer  of  the  blood-royal,  to  take  his  seat  as  duke  of  Cambridge. 
Exasperated  at  these  proceedings,  the  real  Jacobite  party  in  the  house 
of  commons,  which  amounted  to  about  a  third,  formed  themselves  into 
what  was  called,  in  the  diplomatic  language  of  the  day,  a  sqtiodrcne 
vdante;  and,  as  they  could  not  command  a  majority,  they  came  to  a 
resolution  to  join  with  any  party,  so  as  to  out-vote  the  ministry  and 
stop  the  wheels  of  government.  This  is  not  an  uncommon  maDoeuvie 
at  the  present  day,  aud  a  dissolution  of  parliament  is  the  usual  remedy 
— ^a  measure  that  would,  at  the  crisis  of  the  queen's  demise,  have  proved 
very  advantageous  for  the  Jacobites,  because  there  would  have  been  no 
responsible  head  of  government,  and  party  spirit,  becoming  terrific 
during  the  election  of  new  members  of  parliament,  would  have  flamed 
out  into  a  civil  war.  The  clue  of  the  intrigues  of  tiiis  important  epoch 
is  furnished  by  the  head  of  the  Jacobite  sqvadrone  voktrUey  the  then 
member  for  Edinburgh,  Lockhart  of  Carnwath. 

The  queen,  meantime,  witnessed  privately  the  discussions  in  parlia- 
ment in  her  curtained  box,  and  her  presence  apparently  formed  some 
barrier  to  the  furious  effervescence  of  party  hate.  "Yesterday  they 
were  all  in  flame  in  the  house  of  lords  about  the  queen's  answer,  till  h^ 
majesty  came  in  and  put  an  end  to  it."  ^  History  has  not  noted  this  custom 
of  the  monarchs  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Charles  XL  often  witnessed, 
as  a  private  individual,  the  debates  in  parliament :  he  said  they  were 
entertaining  as  any  comedy.  William  UI.  spent  much  of  his  time  there; 
his  entrances  are  always  noted  in  the  MS.  journals  of  the  house  ^of 
lords.  Queen  Anne  almost  lived  in  the  house  of  lords  while  in  session : 
witnessing  a  debate  within  three  weeks  of  her  mortal  attack.  Her 
majesty  came  in  the  hopes  that  her  presence  might  induce  them  to  keep 
the  peace.  More  than  once,  however,  it  happened  that  the  name  of  the 
disinherited  prince,  her  brother,  was  introduced  by  some  Jacobite 
member  into  his  speech ;  on  which  stormy  discussions  took  place.  Order, 
etiquette,  and  even  decency  were  forgotten  by  the  speakers,  and  observa- 
tions so  pointed  and  personal  were  made,  that  her  majesty,  perceiving  all 
eyes  were  turned  on  her  box,  became  painfally  embarrassed,  and  hastily 
drew  the  curtains  with  her  own  royal  hand,  to  conceal  her  confusion. 
Her  father's  widow,  Mary  Beatrice,  related  this  incident.* 

"In  a  few  days,"  pursues  Lockhart,  "the  money-bills  and  other 
affairs  of  moment  being  despatched,  the  parliament  was  pronged,  July  7, 
1714 ;  on  which  occasion  the  queen  came  to  the  house,  looked  extreinely 
well,  and  spoke  to  both  houses  more  brisk  and  resolute  than  on  other  the 

1  Letter  from   Dr.  Arbuthnot   to   Swift,  Onizot.    A  similar  incident  has  been  quoted 
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like  occasions,  acquainting  them  '  that  she  was  determined  to  call  them 
together  before  it  was  long.' "  *  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  queen's 
maladies  proceeded  from  plethora,  aggravated  by  habits  which  render 
such  tendencies  fatal  to  those  who  eujoy  their  ease  overmuch.  Tbo 
queen  had  too  much  to  drink,  too  much  to  eat,  too  little  exercise  ;  and 
these  caus^  coloured  her  complexion  with  a  semblance  of  health  and 
strength,  far  more  dangerous  than  the  wan  hue  of  less  perilous  disease : 
hence  the  mistaken  report  of  "  good  queen  Anne's  good  looks,"  as  recorded 
by  her  historian-senator,  Lockhart  of  Carnwath.  In  her  accustomed 
thrilling  sweetness  of  voice,  "  she  thanked  her  assembled  peers  and  com- 
mons for  the  supplies  they  had  given  her  for  the  current  year,  and  for 
discharging  the  Rational  debts."  ^  She  added,  'Hhat  her  chief  concern 
was  to  preserve  to  them  and  to  their  posterity  their  holy  religion,  the 
liberty  of  her  subjects,  and.  to  secure  the  present  and  future  tranquillity 
of  her  kingdoms ;  but  these  desirable  ends  could  never  be  obtained 
unless  all  groundless  jealousies  were  laid  aside,  and  unless  they  paid  the 
same  regard  to  her  just  prerogative  which  she  had  always  showed  for 
the  rights  of  her  people."  Her  majesty  then  prorogued  her  parliament 
uatil  the  10th  of  August — ^a  day  she  never  saw.  Lockhart  pursues,* 
''About  an  hour  after  this,  I  met  general  Stanhope,  walking  all  aloDe 
and  very  humdrum,  in  Westmingter-halL  I  asked  him,  *  What  was  the 
matter  with  him?  for  he  seemed  to  be  out  of  humour,  when  every  other 
body  was  rejoiced  at  being  able  to  get  into  the  country.'  He  answered, 
'that  all  true  Britons  had  reason  to  be  out  of  humour.'  I  replied,  '  that 
I  thought  myself  a  Briton  true,  and  yet  was  in  a  very  good-humour.' — 
*Why,'  said  he,  *then  it  seems  you  have  not  considered  the  queen's 
speech  ?* — *  Yes  I  have,'  replied  Lockhart ;  *  and  I  was  pleased  with  it, 
for  I  think  she  spoke  like  herself.' — *  That's  true  enough,"  said  Stanhope ; 
*for,  from  what  she  said,  I  consider  our  liberties  as  gone.' — *  I  wish,  with 
all  my  soul,  it  were  so,'  retorted  Lockhart.  *  How  T  exclaimed  Stan- 
hope, *  do  you  declare  openly  for  your  Pretender  ?' — *  The  Pretender  ? 
said  Lockhart ;  '  I  was  not  thinking  of  him.  But  as  you  Englishmen 
have  made  slaves  of  us  Scots,  I  vxndd  [should]  be  glad  to  see  ye  reduced 
to  the  same  state,  which  would  make  our  union  more  complete  and 
equal.' — '  Well,  well  I'  cried  Stanhope,  '  'tis  no  jest.  You'll  get  your 
Pretender ;  and  you'll  repent  it,  I  answer,  ere  long !'  and  with  that  the 
gentleman  went  oflf  in  a  prodigious  fury."*  It  must  have  been  the 
queen's  mention  of  prerogative  that  incensed  the  whig-general  Stanhope, 
and  exhilarated  Lockhart. 

The  queen  had,  it  was  supposed,  prorogued  parliament  so  unusually 
early  as  the  7th  of  July  (o.8.),  in  ozder  to  prevent  any  discussions  on 

1  Lockhart  of  Garawath  Papers. 
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the  arrival  of  the  baron  de  Bothmar,  who  was  expected  from  Hanover  to 
announce  the  death  of  the  electress  Sophia,  at  her  palace  of  Herenhansen, 
the  preceding  10th  of  June.  German  statesmen  are  proverbially  as  slow 
as  those  of  Spain,  and  it  appears  that  Bothmar  did  not  arrive  with  his 
credentials  until  July  25.  A  general  mourning  was,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  ordered  for  her  majesty's  illustrious  kinswoman,  Anne  herself 
complying  with  the  injunction  that  had  been  issued  in  her  name  for  all 
people  to  put  on  suitable  mourning.  The  substitution  of  the  elector's 
name  in  the  Common  Prayer-book,  in  the  place  of  that  of  his  mother,  as 
heir-presumptive  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  caused  the  qiieen  great 
agitation. 

Anne's  resolution  of  displacing  Harley  earl  of  Oxford  from  his  dignity 
as  lord  treasurer,  appears  to  have  been  fully  made  at  this  time,  but  she 
found  that  no  insult  could  induce  him  to  quit  office.  ''  The  dragon  holds 
the  little  machine  [the  treasurer's  white  staff]  with  a  dead  gripe,*'  wrote 
Arbuthnot.  '*  I  would  no  more  have  suffered  what  he  has  done,  than  I 
would  have  sold  myself  to  the  galleys.*'  Lady  Masham  huffed  her 
cousin  whenever  he  dined  with  her,  which  he  usually  did,  and  in  com- 
pany with  his  enemy,  St.  John  lord  Bolingbroke,  not  as  her  guest,  but 
at  the  board  of  green-cloth.  On  one  of  these  occasions  she  taunted  him 
by  saying,  "  You  never  did  the  queen  any  service,  nor  are  you  capable 
of  doing  her  any."  This  was  as  kite  as  July  14,  when  it  was  found  that 
nothing  could  induce  **the  dragon,"  as  they  called  lord  Oxford,  to 
resign.  The  queen — to  whom  he  was  personally  obnoxious,  as  he  had 
given  her  some  unknown  but  mortal  offence  in  his  fits  of  intoxication- 
imparted  to  the  lords  of  her  cabinet  council  the  following  extraordinary 
list  of  reasons  for  dismissing  her  lord  treasurer:  some  of  the  delin- 
quencies would  have  seemed  more  fitting  for  the  discharge  of  an  ill- 
conducted  footman.  Her  majesty  af&rmed  *^ '  that  he  n^lected  aU 
business — was  seldom  to  be  understood ;  that  when  he  did  explain  him- 
self, she  could  not  depend  upon  the  truth  of  what  he  said ;  that  he  never 
came  to  her  at  the  time  she  appointed  ;  that  he  often  came  drunk  ;  lastiji 
to  crown  all,  he  behaved  to  her  with  bad  manners,  indecency  [indecorum], 
and  disresiDect.'  The  white  staff  is  still  in  his  hand,  because  they 
cannot  agree  who  shall  be  the  new  commissioners.  We  suppose  the 
blow  will  be  given  to-night  or  to-morrow  morning." '  This  letter  was 
dated  July  27,  1714 ;  it  was  written  by  one  of  Bolingbroke's  under- 
secretaries of  state.  The  blow  was  indeed  given,  but  it  was  the  death- 
blow to  the  queen.  Her  majesty  was  then  at  Kensington-palace,  where 
she  always  sojourned,  and  held  council  when  detained  .to  transact 
business  in  the  middle  of  the  summer ;  she  was  now  in  hopes  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  perpetual  quarrels  between  Harley  lord  treasurer,  and  BoliDg« 
broke,  the  secretary  of  state,  by  dismissing  the  former,  frequently  exclaim* 
>  Letter  of  Erasmus  Lewis  to  Swift,  dated  WhitdiaU,  July  27.  Itl4.— ^ottfa  Swift. 
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ing  in  the  coarse  of  the  session,  *'  that  the  perpetual  contention  of  which 
her  cabinet  council  was  the  scene,  would  cause  her  death  f  therefore  she 
determined  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis  on  Tuesday,  the  27th  of  July. 
Her  majesty  wrote  a  note  to  the  earl  of  Oxford  on  the  morning  of  that 
day,  telling  him  *^  she  was  willing  to  receive  the  resignation  of  his 
charge."  The  earl  ran  to  speak  with  the  queen,  who  was  at  first  denied 
to  him,  but  he  was  admitted  two  hours  later ;  he  only  stayed  with  her 
majesty  one  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  then  went  to  the  treasury,  made 
his  payments  and  arrangements,  and,  at  eight  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  returned  to  the  queen,  into  whose  hands  he  finally  surrendered 
his  white  staff.^  The  adventures  of  this  eventful  day  had  not  concluded ; 
later  in  the  evening  a  cabinet  council  was  held  (after  the  earl  of  Oxford 
had  resigned  his  staff,  consequently  about  nine  o'clock),  to  consult  what 
persons  were  to  be  named  in  the  commission,  into  which  the  office  of  the 
lord  treasurer  or  prime-minister  was  to  be  put,  for  every  one  of  the 
Jacobite  party  shrank  from  its  sole  responsibility.  Sir  William  Wynd- 
ham  offered  to  be  one  of  the  five  commissioners — he  was  just  appointed 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer. '  None  of  the  council  could  agree  as  to  the 
other  four  partners.  The  chief  Jacobites  in  the  queen's  cabinet  council 
may  be  reckoned  as  lord  Haroourt,  the  duke  of  Ormonde,  Sir  William 
Wyndham,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury ;  but 
the  last  is  doubtfuL  However  this  might  be,  the  partisans  of  the  dis- 
placed preiidier  kept  the  invalid  queen  sitting  at  council  until  two  in  the 
morning,  while  they  were  raging  at  the  Jacobite  faction  in  the  most 
frightful  manner :  the  scene  was  only  terminated  by  the  violent  agita- 
tion of  the  queen,  who  complained  of  the  disorder  of  her  head,  and 
finally  sank  into  a  deep  swoon  from  utter  exhaustion.  Nothing  was 
settled,  and  her  majesty  was  carried  to  bed  seriously  ill : '  she  wept  the 
live-long  night,  without  once  closing  her  eyes.' 

Another  council  was  called  for  the  28th  of  July,  with  as  little  success 
in  regard  to  any  settled  determination :  it  was  again  broken  up  by 
the  queen  fidnting,  and  was  prorogued  until  the  29th  of  July.^  The 
queen  declared  to  her  physicians  that  her  indisposition  was  occasioned 
by  the  trouble  of  mind  which  the  disputes  of  her  ministers  gave  her, 
and  made  use  of  these  words  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot — "  I  shall  never  survive 
it.**  Her  majesty  was  observed  to  be  unusually  silent  and  reserved 
at  these  two  remarkable  councils,  probably  firom  an  utter  incapacity  for 
utterance. 

JLady  Masham  became  apprehensive  that  her  royal  mistress  was  on 
the  verge  of  an  illness  far  more  alarming  than  any  of  the  numerous 

1  Lamberty'g  M^molres  poor  aervir  k  I'His-  bertjr's  ftoegoing  letter.    It  is  the  old  ediUoa 

toire  da  18m^  Si^cle,  second  edition.  of  Swift.                         >  Lamberty.. 

<  Swlfl's  original  note,  signed  H.,  to  Eras-  *  La  Vie  d' Anoe  Stoart^  Beine  de  la  Grande 

mus  Lewis's  Letter.    It  ooinddes  with  Lam-  Bretagne^  &c. 
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attacks  through  which  she  had  previously  nursed  her.  In  her  alann, 
she  wrote  the  result  of  her  observations  on  the  queen's  uneasiness  of 
mind  and  body  to  dean  Swift,  the  only  politician  at  that  crisis  to  whom 
she  attributed  energy  and  decision  of  character.  Swift  had  been  about 
the  court  the  whole  summer,  soliciting  the  place  of  "  historiographer  to  the 
queen,"  for  the  purpose  of  writing  the  history  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht^ 
The  stormy  transition  from  sanguinary  warfetre  to  such  peace  as  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  gave,  was  even  then  rudely  shaking  the  sands  of  the 
queen's  precarious  existence.  '*  I  was,"  said  lady  MfmhAm  >  to  Swift 
**  resolved  to  stay  till  I  could  tell  you  that  our  queen  had  got  so  far  the 
better  of  the  dragon,  as  to  take  her  power  out  of  his  hands.  He  has 
been  the  most  ungrateful  man  to  her,  and  to  all  his  best  friends,  that 
ever  was  bom.  I  cannot  have  much  time  now  to  write  all  my  mind,  for 
my  dear  mistress  is  not  well,  and  I  think  I  may  lay  her  illness  to  the 
charge  of  the  lord  treasurer,  who,  for  three  weeks  together,  was  vexing 
and  teasing  her  without  intermission :  she  could  not  get  rid  of  him  till 
Tuesday  last  (July  27th).  I  must  put  you  in  mind  of  one  passage  in 
your  letter  to  me,  which  is,  '  I  pray  God  send  you  wise  and  faithful 
friends  to  advise  with  you  at  this  time,  when  there  are  so  great  difiBcul- 
ties  to  struggle  with.*  That  is  very  plain  and  true  ;  therefore  will  you, 
who  have  gone  through  so  much,  and  taken  more  pains  than  anybody, 
and  given  wise  advice  (if  that  wretched  man  [Oxford]  had  had  sense 
and  honesty  to  have  taken  it),  I  say,  will  you  leave  us  and  go  into  Ire- 
land ?  No,  it  is  impossible  ;  your  charity  and  compassion  for  this  jwor 
lady  [the  queen],  who  has  been  barbarously  used,  will  not  let  you  do 
it.  I  know  you  take  a  great  delight  to  help  the  distressed,  and  there 
cannot  be  a  greater  object  than  this  good  lady,  who  deserves  pity.  Pray, 
dear  friend,  stay  here,  and  do  not  believe  us  all  alike^  to  throw  away 
good  advice,  and  despise  everybody's  understanding  but  one's  own.  I 
could  say  a  great  deal  upon  the  subject,  but  I  must  go  to  Tier,  for  she  is 
not  well.  This  comes  to  you  by  a  safe  hand,  so  that  neither  of  us  need 
be  in  any  pain  abeut  it" 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  compassion  of  one  of  the  strongest 
minds  in  her  empire  was  thus  claimed  for  queen  Anne  by  her  confiden- 
tial attendant,  the  destiny  deprecated  was  near  at  hand.  Two  councils 
having  been  interrupted  by  the  violent  illness  of  the  queen,  the  decisive 
one  was  delayed  until  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  July  (Thursday).  The 
anticipation  of  another  agitating  and  protracted  scene  of  altercation,  was 
of  course  most  distressing  to  the  poor  sufferer,  who  was  sinking  prema- 
turely to  the  grave  beneath  the  weight  of  the  crown  she  had  sinfully 
coveted,  and,  for  her  own  punishment,  obtained.    Worn  out  as  she  was 

'  *  A  great  mistake,  for  he  lived  a  century  *  The  letter  Is  in  the  Swift  GorreqpoDfdeDO^ 
too  near  the  time :  he  could  not  have  pub*  dated  July  29.  Harley  la  called  the  dx«0Oiw 
Uabed  the  gist  of  his  documents.  and  lord  treasurer,  in  it 
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with  sickness  of  mind  and  body,  Anne  had  not  completed  her  fiftieth 
year. 

When  the  hour  appointed  for  the  royal  victim  to  meet  the  lords  of 
her  council  drew  near,  Mrs.  Danvers,  the  oldest,  and  probably  the  most 
attached  lady  of  her  household,  entering  the  presence-chamber  at  Ken- 
sington-palace, saw,  to  her  surprise,  her  majesty  standing  before  the 
clock,  and  gazing  intently  upon  it.^  Mrs.  Danvers '  was  in  consterna- 
tion at  the  sight,  as  her  majesty  was  unable  to  move  without  assistance. 
She  approached,  and  ascertoined  that  it  was  indeed  queen  Anne  in  the 
flesh  who  stood  there.  Venturing  to  interrupt  the  ominous  silence  that 
prevailed  through  the  vast  room,  only  broken  by  the  heavy  ticking  of 
the  clock,  she  asked  *'  whether  her  majesty  saw  anything  unusual  there, 
in  the  clock  ?"  The  queen  answered  no^  yet  turned  her  eyes  on  the 
questioner  with  so  woeful  and  ghastly  a  regard,  that,  as  this  person  after- 
wards affirmed,  ^  she  saw  death  in  the  look."  **  Assistance  was  sum- 
moned by  the  outcries  of  the  terrified  attendant,  and  the  queen  was 
conveyed  to  her  bed,  from  whence  she  never  rose  again.  It  appears  that 
her  dread  of  a  third  stormy  council  had  caused  her  illness.  "  Her 
majesty  was  taken,"  says  Lamberty,  "  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  of 
July,  with  a  burning  fever.  Her  brain  was  affected,  and  she  murmured 
all  nigh^  at  intervals,  words  relative  to  '  the  Pretender,'  without  cessa- 
tion." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  peculiar  bias  of  the  queen's  mind 
occasioned  her  illness  to  be  concealed  for  several  hours  in  the  recesses  ot 
the  royal  apartments  of  her  palace  at  Kensington.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  and 
lady  Masham  dared  not  make  her  majesty's  state  so  public,  as  to  induce 
a  general  consultation  of  the  royal  physicians,  lest  one  of  them,  doctor 
Mead  (a  politician  in  the  whig  interest),  should  hear  the  poor  queen 
uttermg  the  forbidden  name  that  weighed  so  heavily  on  her  breast 
Yet  there  was  a  medical  consultation  held,  in  the  middle  of  that  im- 
portant night,  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot  and  such  physicians  as  were  in  ordi- 
nary attendance  on  her  majesty.  Dr. 'Thomas  Lawrence,  Dr.  Hans 
Sloane,  Dr.  Shadwell,  and  Dr.  Sir  David  Hamilton  (the.  same  person 
whose  very  remarkable  correspondence  with  the  duchess  of  Marlborough 
has  been  previously  quoted).^  It  was  agreed  that  her  majesty  ought 
to  be  cupped,  which  was  accordingly  done,  in  the  presence  of  lady 
Masham  and  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  about  two  in  the  morning  of  July  30. 
Eight  ounces  of  blood,  very  thick,  were  taken  from  her ;  she  was  relieved 

1  Tindal  aflOrms  that  the  clock-Boene  took  others  to  be  her  dans^ter. 

place  on  ThuTBday  morning  (29th  of  July),  at  *  Tind&l,    BeunaitC   and  La  Vie   d'Anne 

eight  o'clock.    Tet  no  such  serious  alarm  ot  Stuart,  all  mention  this  dock-scene,  hut  all 

imminent  danger  could  have  occurred  then,  speak  of  it  as  occurring  in  the  morning  of  the 

as   is   plainly   to  he  ascertained  by  lady  29th  of  Julv.  Lamberty  alone  mentions  it  tut 

Masham's  letter  to  Swift,  dated  on  the  29th ;  happening  in  the  evening  of  the  29th. 

Just  quoted.  ^From  the   inedited   Ooxe   3£SS..    Brit. 

<  Siaid  by  Tindal  to  be  Mrs.  Danvers ;  by  Museum. 
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from  her  worst  symptomB,  but  it  was  observed  that  her  eyes  looked 
dull  and  heavy.'  Severe  indications  of  indigestion  occurred;  indeed, 
the  common  traditional  report  that  the  death  of  *'good  queen  Anne" 
was  occasioned  by  her  eating  a  vast  quantity  of  black-heart  cherries, 
was,  perhaps,  not  altogether  unfounded.  Towards  morning  the  qoeea 
fell  asleep :  it  is  said  she  rose '  at  her  accustomed  hour  of  seven  in  the 
morning,  and  was  attired  and  combed  by  her  women;  but  such  an 
alarming  relapse  occurred  at  hsilf-past  eight,  that  Dr.  Arbuthnot  was 
forced  to  make  her  malady  public,  for  he  could  not  have  recourse  to  the 
lancet  without  more  authority,  and  he  considered  the  royal  patient  was 
Bufifering  under  an  access  of  apoplexy.  When  Mr.  Dickens,  the  qneen's 
apothecary,  had  taken  ten  ounces  of  blood  from  her  majesty's  arm,  a 
sound  was  heard  of  some  one  &lling  heavily.  The  queen  was  suffici- 
ently recovered  to  ask,  "What  that  noise  was?"  Her  attendants 
answered,  "  It  was  lady  Masham,  who  had  swooned  from  grief  and 
exhaustion."  It  was  judged  proper  to  carry  lady  Masham  for  recovery 
from  the  royal  apartments,  and  the  bustle  of  removing  her,  together 
with  the  incident  itself,  was  supposed  greatly  to  alarm  and  hurry  the 
queen." 

Her  majesty  experienced  a  third  terrible  seizure  of  pain  and  weight 
in  the  head  just  before  ten  o'clock  the  same  morning,  and  every  one 
around  her  believed  that  her  death  would  be  immediate.  There  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  duchess  of  Ormonde  had,  in  the  late  violent 
changes,  succeeded  to  the  functions  of  the  duchess  of  Somerset,  the 
queen's  principal  lady  and  mistress  of  the  robes ;  for  terrified  at  the 
state  of  her  royal  mistress,  the  duchess  of  Ormonde  sent  an  account  of  it 
to  her  husband,  who  was  then  at  the  Cockpit,  the  official  seat  of  govern- 
ment, endeavouring  to  arrange  the  jarring  and  broken  cabinet  council, 
of  which  he  seems  to  have  been  president.'  The  news  flew  like  fire 
over  London,  and  the  influential  whig  magnates,  the  dukes  of  Somerset 
and  Argyle,  forced  their  way  into  the  assembling  privy  council,  and 
insisted  on  taking  their  places  therein.  From  that  moment  they 
swayed  everything,  for  the  displaced  premier,  the  earl  of  Oxford,  had 
sent  a  private  circular  to  every  whig  lord  in  or  near  London,  who  had 
ever  belonged  to  the  privy  council,^  warning  them  to  come  and  make  a 

K  La  Vie  d'Anne  Stuart.  Beine  de  la  berty,  whose  evidence  is  oonflrmed  oa  ereiy 
Grande  Bretagne,  be ;  Amsterdam.  This  side  by  eye-wituesses  who  dared  not  doZctfy 
biography  has  preserved  several  links  In  the  tay  what  he  said  safely  in  a  foreign  land.  His 
chain  of  the  last  eventful  days  of  the  life  fbrmer  position  in  England  (as  an  ofBdal  in 
of  Anne,  entirely  lost  in  her  native  annals;  William  III.'s  cabinets),  and  his  acquaintance 
but.  in  common  with  several  English  his-  personally  with  all  parties,  rendered  it  not 
torles,  dattt  that  of  her  death  Friday,  July  29,  ea^  to  deceive  him.  This  excellent  antlio- 
which  was  not  the  case,  for  it  is  widely  known  rity  has  been  feebly  impugned  by  Oote,  be- 
that  the  accession  of  George  1.  took  place  cause  "  making  queen  Anne  gritoe  for  ktr 
Sunday  morning,  August  1, 1714.             v  brother  on  her  death-bedy  wtu  digretpeetfuL 

*  La  Vie  d'Anne  3tiiart :  Amsterdam.  to  the  numory  qf  that  UUutrious  princat.'' 

*  Tindal's  Continuation  of  Kapin.  This  objector  to  documents  which  did  not  bit 
<  Here  we  resume  the  information  of  Lam-  his  fimcy,  was  not  the  learned  historical  ant^ 
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struggle  for  the  Protestant  succession.    There  is  no  doubt  that  Oxford 
had  had  immediate  notice  of  the  queen's  mortal  seizure  on  the  preceding 


evenmg. 


Dr.  Mead's  hopes  made  him  bold  in  pronouncing  the  truth.  No  one 
about  the  dying  queen  chose  to  believe  him ;  upon  which  he  demanded 
"  that  those  who  were  really  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  succession  in 
the  royal  household  should  send  a  memorial  of  her  majesty's  symptoms 
to  the  elector  of  Hanover's  physicians,  who  would  soon  pronounce  how 
long  Anne,  queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  had  to  live ;  but  he 
staked  his  professional  credit  that  her  majesty  would  be  no  more,  long 
before  such  intelligence  could  be  received."  It  has  always  been  con- 
sidered that  the  prompt  boldness  of  this  political  physician  occasioned 
the  peaceable  proclamation  of  George  I.  The  queen's  demise  in  one 
hour  was  confidently  predicted  by  her  whig  doctor.^  He  was  often 
taunted  afterwards  with  the  chagrin  his  countenance  expressed,  when 
the  royal  patient,  on  being  again  blooded,  recovered  her  speech  and 
senses.  Lord  Bolingbroke  went  to  her,  and  told  her  the  privy  council 
were  of  opinion  it  would  be  for  the  public  service  if  the  duke  of  Shrews- 
bury were  made  lord  treasurer.  The  queen  immediately  consented. 
But  the  duke  refused  to  accept  the  staff,  unless  the  queen  herself  placed 
it  in  his  hand.  He  approached  her  bed,  and  asked  her  ^  If  she  knew  to 
whom  she  gave  the  white  wand  ?" — **  Yes,"  the  queen  replied,  "  to  the, 
duke  of  Shrewsbury."  History  adds,  that  when  the  dying  sovereign 
placed  it  in  his  hands  she  added,  '*  For  God's  sake  use  it  for  the  good 
of  my  people !"  * — a  speech  perfectly  consistent  with  Anne's  conduct  as 
queen  regnant,  because,  whatsoever  wrong  she  practised  before  her  acces- 
sion, she  was  a  most  beneficent  and  loving  sovereign  to  her  people,  who 
have  reason  to  bless  her  name  to  this  hour. 

Queen  Anne  retained  sufficient-  intelligence  to  be  conscious  that  the 
duke  of  Shrewsbury,  then  invested  by  her  act  with  the  power  of 
prime-minister,  in  addition  to  his  functions  of  lord  high-chamberlain 
and  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  must,  perforce,  act  according  to  the 
parliamentary  settlement  in  favour  of  her  distant  kinsman,  the  elector  of 
Hanover.  Having  thus  performed  her  duty  as  queen,  all  the  duties  she 
had  outraged  in  her  early  career  to  obtain  the  crown  overwhelmed  her 
conscience,  and  rendered  her  death-bed  comfortless.  When  her  mind 
wandered,  she  began  to  utter  in  a  piteous  tone,  '*  Oh,  my  brother  I  oh, 
my  poor  brother  1"  *  The  bishop  of  London  stood  by  her  bedside,  com- 
templating  this  awful  termination  of  the  successful  fruition  of  ambition. 
He  was  the  same  prelate  who  had  assisted  her  in  giving  peace  to 

qtuoian,  Thomas  Oole  (as  usnallj  suppoeed),  >  Blog.  Brit 

but  the  envoy  Ghristian  (}ole,  whoee  intellect  '  Lamberty's  Htooires  pour  Bervir  &  rait- 

Is  much  un  the  grade  of  that  of  lord  Noodle,  toire  da  8">*  Sl^cle,  Ixune  vilL  p.  657,  flecood 

in  the  burletta  of  Tom  Tbomb.  edition;  Brit  Museam.             '  IMd. 
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Europe,  and  had  been  advanced  to  the  see  of  London  on  the  miseiable 
death  of  the  queen's  former  tutor,  the  aged  Henry  Compton.*  The 
nature  of  the  injunctions  given  by  the  dying  sovereign  to  Hobinson, 
bishop  of  London,  after  the  long  private  conference,  in  which  she  is  said 
(in  oompHance  with  the  recommendation  in  the  rubric  for  the  Visitation 
of  the  Sick)  to  have  disburthened  her  mind  of  the  weighty  matter 
that  troubled  her  departing  spirit,  was  surmised  from  his  emphatic 
rejoinder,  as  he  left  her  bedside,  "  Madam,  I  will  obey  your  commandB. 
I  will  declare  your  mind,  but  it  will  cost  me  my  head."  The  words 
were  heard  by  the  duchess  of  Ormonde ;  at  the  same  time  the  queen 
said,  "  She  would  receive  the  sacrament  the  next  day."*  "Whatsoever 
was  done  by  the  bishop  of  London  is  is  impossible  to  say,  but  proba- 
bility points  at  the  fact,  that  the  royal  wish  was  delivered  to  the  duke 
of  Ormonde,  the  commander  of  the  army. 

The  queen,  when  the  bishop  had  withdrawn,  fell  again  into  her  deli- 
rious agony,  and  she  reiterated  unceasingly  her  former  exclamations  of, 
"Oh,  my  brother  I  my  dear  brother!  what  will  become  of  you?" 
Something  within  her  mind  stronger  than  delirium  must  have  whis- 
pered that  her  recently  given  commands  would  be  useless.  Little  did 
the  queen  anticipate  when,  as  the  princess  Anne  in  1688,  she  was 
eagerly  employed  in  casting  the  well-known  stigma  on  the  birth  of  her 
brother,  that  her  death-bed  lamentations  would  be  for  him,  and  that  hei 
last  agonizing  cry  would  be  his  name !  She  continued  to  repeat  this  sad 
exclamation  until  speech,  sight,  and  pulse  left  her. 

The  privy  council  assembled®  in  the  royal  bedchamber,  demanding  of 
the  physicians  to  declare  their  opinions,  who  agreed  that  the  queen's 
state  was  hopeless,  then  they  withdrew,  except  the  bishop  of  London, 
who  remained  near  the  insensible  queen ;  but  she  never  again  manifested 
sttfiScient  consciousness  to  speak  or  pray,  although  she,  from  time  to 
time,  showed  signs  of  actual  existence.  As  the  privy  council  separated, 
tlie  duke  of  Buckingham  came  to  the  duke  of  Ormonde,  clapped  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  said,  "  My  lord,  you  have  four-and-twenty 
hours  to  do  our  business  in,  and  make  yourself  master  of  the  kingdom."* 
The  military  force  was  in  the  hands  of  Ormonde.  Buckingham  knew 
that  a  direct  appeal  to  arms  would  be  as  useless  as  it  was  criminal ;  yet 
if  any  popular  indication  had  coincided  with  his  wishes,  he  had  little 

1  This  prelate,  who  lived  to  be  eighty-four,  the  Stuart  Papers.     The  particulars  agree 

met  with  a  dreadful  accident.    He  fell  back-  wonderfully  well  with  the  important  doca* 

wards  from  the  top  of  a  high  flight  of  stairs,  mcnt  of  the  whig  statesman.  Lamberly. 

which  he  was  ascending  without  the  assist-  3  Lamberty.  ibid.    The  privy  council,  or 

ance  proper  at  his  great  age.    Tie  hurt  the  some  of  the  most  responsible  members,  ma^i 

back  of  his  head,  and  was  taken  up  fur  dead,  have  been  assembled  in  the  queen's  chambeT, 

but  revived,  and,  according  to  the  cruel  jest  because  Itaxaberiy  says  "they  quitted  her,  hat 

of  Swift,  was  "  as  sensible  as  ever."    He  lin-  the  bishop  remained  with  her,"  &c. 

gcred  in  misery  a  few  weeks,  and  died  in  the  *  Marginal    note,  Caite*s    Hemorandnm- 

bet^imiingof  the  year  1713.    Tindal.    Swift.  Book,  marked  vol  xU  PP*  4  to  13;    17 14. 

-  MS.  Memorandum-Book,  preserved  in  the  Bodleian. 
Bodleian  library,  copied  by  Mocpheraon  in 
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doubt  regarding  which  side  Ormonde  would  have  taken,  but  there  was 
no  such  movement.  The  great  seal  was  put  to  an  important  patent  by 
four  o'clock  the  same  day.'  It  was  to  provide  for  the  government  of 
the  country  by  four-and-twenty  regents,  constituting  an  interregnum. 
The  act  had  been  prepared  for  years,  and  enclosed  in  **  the  black  bag," 
which  the  duchess^  of  Marlborough  exultingly  intimates  had  long  been  a 
source  of  inexpressible  horror  to  queen  Anne,  whensoever  her  thoughts 
glanced  that  way.^ 

Dr.  RadclifFe,  who  had  been,  since  noon,  sent  for  from  Carshalton  to 
attend  her  majesty,  retiimed  for  answer  in  the  evening,  "  that  he  was 
ill,  and  could  not  come."  The  queen's  friends  were  positive  that, 
although  the  poor  man  was  actually  in  a  dying  state  himself,  he  could 
arrest  the  power  of  death,  almost  by  looking  upon  the  royal  patient,  for 
"  the  lord  Gower  had  often  been  in  the  same  condition  as  the  queen  with 
the  gout  in  the  head,  and  Radcliffe  kept  him  alive  many  years."  The 
privy  council  never  sent  any  order  to  Dr.  Badcliffe,  nor  was  his  name 
ever  mentioned  there,  or  by  the  queen  herself;  it  was  only  lady  Masham 
who  sent  privately  an  agonizing  entreaty  to  summon  him.^  **  I  am  just 
come  from  Kensington,"  writes  Charles  Ford,  an  official  in  the  govern- 
ment and  a  correspondent  of  Swift,  Saturday,  July  31,  **  where  I  have 
spent  these  two  days.  At  present  the  queen  is  alive,  and  better  than 
could  have  been  expected :  her  disorder  began  about  eight  or  nine 
yesterday  morning.*  The  doctors  ordered  her  head  to  be  shaved ;  while 
it  was  being  done,  the  queen  fell  into  convulsions,  or,  as  they  say,  a  fit 
of  apoplexy,  which  lasted  two  hours,  during  which  time  she  showed  but 
little  signs  of  life."  At  six  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  another 
anxious  watcher  within  the  palace-walls,  Erasmus  Lewis,  one  of  the 
displaced  secretaries,  wrote  to  Swift — "  At  the  time  I  am  writing,  the 
breath  is  said  to  be  in  the  queen's  nostrils,  but  that  is  all.  Ko  hopes  of 
her  recovery.  LorA  Oxford  is  in  council ;  so  are  the  whigs.*  We  expect 
the  demise  to-night.  There  is  every  prospect  that  the  elector  of  Hanover 
[George  I.]  will  meet  with  no  opposition,  the  French  having  no  fleet, 
and  are  unable  to  put  one  out  so  soon.  Lady  Masham  received  me 
kindly :  poor  woman,  I  heartily  pity  her.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  thinks  you 
should  come  up.  A  report  had  been  carried  into  the  city,  during  the 
course  of  Saturday  afternoon,  that  the  queen  was  actually  dead ;  and 
what  was  more  infamous,  stocks  rose  on  it  as  much  as  three  per  cent. ;" 
but  that  was  really  no  disgrace  to  the  queen's  memory. 

Again  the  rumour  spread  that  her  majesty's  danger  was  over,  and 

I  Letter  of  C.  Ford  to  Swift.  Bothmar  declare  she  had  raved  that  live-long 

«  Coxe  MSS.  night— Lamberty. 

*  Scott's  Swift,  vol.  rvi.  p.  172.  *  Much  of  Lamherty's  Intiilligence  is  thns 

♦  Thus  reckoning  the  queen's  illness  only  verified,  line  by  line,  by  these  sub-ministers , 
from  Frid^iy  morning.  Such  was  the  official  they  dared  not  put  to  paper  the  rest  of  bis 
date  i)f  queen  Anno's  mortal  attacks,  while  intelligence. 

tlw  ambassadorial  reports  of  Hoffman  and 
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that  she  was  fast  reoovering.  She  was  prayed  for  in  the  daily  service 
at  St  Paul's  cathedral,^  but  not  in  her  own  royal  chapel  of  St.  James;' 
and  the  omission  there  excited  the  surprise  and  anger  of  her  anxious 
subjects.  Dr.  Mead,  the  whig  physician,  again  manifested  his  chagrin 
when  the  queen  seemed  to  rally  and  recover,  as  the  day  advanced,  and 
actually  imbibed  a  little  nourishment,  although  past  the  power  of 
utterance.  The  council,  which  had  sat  through  the  preceding  day  and 
night,  adjourned  till  eight  next  morning,  having  first  despatched  secie- 
ti^  Craggs  to  Hanover  by  the  Hague,  put  an  embargo  on  all  shipping 
and  ordered  the  Hanoverian  envoy  to  attend  with  the  black  bag,  wherein 
was  deposited  the  authority  for  the  regency  in  case  of  the  demise  of  the 
queen.'  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  displaced  minister, 
Oxford,  had,  at  the  first  alarm  of  the  queen*s  illness,  sent  round  little 
billets  to  summon  all  the  whig  lords  to  the  privy  council,  and  when 
there,  he  continued  to  exert  himself  in  favour  of  the  Hanoverian 
succession.^  The  lords  of  the  council  sent  to  the  lord  mayor  to  take 
special  care  of  the  city ;  the  trained  bands  were  raised,  and  a  triple 
guard  sent  to  the  Tower.  All  persons  were  deeply  concerned  among  ^e 
populace  at  the  state  of  the  queen,  as  was  visible  by  their  countenances. 
Great  solicitude  was  manifested  regarding  her,  all  the  31st  of  July,,  in 
the  swarming  and  agitated  streets ;  some  reported  she  was  better,  oihen 
that  she  had  died  at  eleven  o'clock  at  noon.  She  was  again  prayed  for 
in  St.  Paul's  cathedral  in  the  afternoon  daily  service,  but  nowhere 
else. 

During  the  hours  while  the  insensible  queen  was  thus  suspended  over 
the  abyss  of  eternity,  other  vigils  were  held  in  the  recesses  of  her  palace 
at  Kensington,  and  other  councils  besides  that  one,  the  vigilance  of 
which  secured  the  throne  to  our  present  royal  line.     If  the  evidence  of 
an  enemy  may  be  admitted,  the  *' Jacobite  members  of  the  queen's 
household  were  greatly  taken  by  surprise  at  her 'sudden  and  mortal 
attack,  having  shut  their  eyes  to  all  symptoms  of  her  danger,  in  strong 
reliance  on  a  prediction  which  had  given  her  years  of  life  to  come."   One 
of  the  queen's  physicians  is  charged  with  these  defective  conjurations; 
but  Peter  Rae '  leaves  his  readers'  imagination  to  rove  over  a  formidable 
medical  band  without  indicating  the  professor  of  the  black  art  am(Xig 
them,  further  than  that  ^*  one  of  her  physicians,  the  most  intimate  with 
her,  had  pretended,  by  some  other  art  [than  physic],  whether  of  calcula- 
tion, magic,  or  other  infernal  speculations,  to  tell  the  great  men  ef  the 
royal  household  *  that  the  queen  would  live  six  years  and  a  half.'    This 

1  Thoresby'B  Journal.  pamphlet  of  that  day,  containing  mvob  ai^ 

*  Ford's  letter.— Scott's  Swift»  voL  xvL  p.  thentic  intelligence ;  it  is  called  Two  ^Rhts* 
ITl.  Court  at  Greenwich.  Its  name  is  derived  from 

*  Ibid :   and  Lamberty's  H^moires  poor  the  circumstance  that  George  L  remained  at 
aervir  &  rHistoire  du  18>""  Steele.      *  Ibid.  the  queen's  house  in  Greenwlch-paik  (now  the 

*  I*eter  Rae's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  naval  school)  the  two  first  oighta  cf  his  land- 
M.    He  evidently  is  guided  by  a  curious  ing  as  kii^  of  Great  Britain. 
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was  certainly  a  reason  why  they  were  the  more  secure,  and  had  not  their 
design  complete,  and  all  orders  and  warrants  in  readiness  for  the  execu- 
tion thereof."  So  says  this  contemporary,  but  he  comes  to  a  false 
conclusion ;  for  Anne  would  never  have  authorized  any  such  warrants 
while  she  believed  her  existence  would  last  one  day. 

*'The  first  alarm  of  the  queen's  illness  and  surprising  distemper," 
continues  Peter  Eae,  "  broup^ht  the  whole  Jacobite  party  to  court :  the 
great  officers,  as  well  as  the  privy  councillors  of  the  other  sex,  met  in  a 
certain  lady's  apartment  In  these  apartments  business  of  the  nicest 
nature  in  government  used  to  be  familiarly  discussed.  It  was  found  that 
my  lady  [Masham]  was  with  the  queen,  whereupon  they  sent  for  the 
oofuntessJ^  This  lady  had  been  watehing  by  the  queen  for  some  hours, 
and  had  retired  to  take  a  little  rest;  she  rose  and  dressed,  but  was  ill 
and  in  tears  when  she  entered  the  Jacobite  conclave.  She  is  supposed 
to  be  lady  Jersey,  the  widow  of  Edward  earl  of  Jersey.  Nothing  could 
be  done  without  lady  Masham,  who  was  sent  for  from  the  royal  chamber. 
She  entered  in  the  utmost  disorder,  and  without  staying  for  any  question, 
cried  out, "  Oh,  my  lords  1  we  are  undone ;  entirely  ruined.  The  queen 
is  a  dead  woman :  all  the  world  cannot  save  her  I*'  Upon  which,  one  of 
the  lords  asked,  *Mf  the  queen  had  her  senses?  and  if  lady  Masham 
thought  she  could  speak  to  them?" — "Impossible!"  returned  lady 
Masham ;  *'  her  pain  deprives  her  of  all  sense,  and  in  the  intervals  she 
dozes,  and  speaks  to  nobody." — **  That  is  hard  indeed,"  said  another  of 
the  lords.  "  Could  she  but  speak  to  us  and  give  us  orders,  and  sign  them, 
we  might  do  the  business  for  all  this." — "  Alas  1"  said  another  lord, "  who 
would  act  on  such  orders?  We  are  all  undone!"  To  whom  another 
replied,  "  Then,  my  lord,  we  cannot  be  worse.  I  assure  you,  that  if  her 
majesty  would  give  orders  to  proclaim  her  successor  in  her  life-time,  I 
would  do  it  at  the  head  of  the  army.  I'll  answer  for  the  soldiers."  The 
duke  of  Ormonde,  commander-in-chief,  is  clearly  indicated  by  this  speech. 
**  Do  it,  then,"  said  Dr.  Atterbury,  the  bishop  of  Eochester ;  "  let  us  go 
out  and  proclaim  the  chevalier  at  Gharing-cross.  Do  you  not  see  that 
we  have  no  time  to  lose  ?"  ^  The  countess  begged  them  to  waive  debate, 
**  for,"  said  she,  "  there  is  nothing  to  be  done ;  her  majesty  is  no  longer 
capable  of  directing  any  thing.  She  is  half  dead  already ;  I'll  die  for  her, 
if  she  lives  four-and-twenty  hours."  The  duke  of  Ormonde  returned, 
**  Lord,  what  an  unhappy  thing  this  is  I  What  a  cause  is  here  lost  at 
one  blow !    Is  there  no  remedy  ?" 

After  some  discourse  they  sent  lady  Masham  to  see  if  there  was  any 
alteration  in  the  queen.  She  presently  returned,  and  told  them  "  It  is 
all  the  same  ;  she's  drawing  on.  She  dies  upwards ;  her  feet  are  cold 
and  dead  already."    One  of  the  secret  conclave  then  proposed  "  to  tem- 

>  This  speech  is  not  in  Peter  Bae'e  alietract  of  this  council,  but  in  his  authority,  the  Two 
Nightc  at  Qreeowich. 
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porize  for  the  instant,  and  on  the  last  hreath  issuing  from  the  qneen,  tc 
proclaim  the  elector  of  Hanover,  whom  they  would  privately  do  their  hest 
to  oppose ;  at  the  worst,  they  should  all  be  exonerated,  by  pleading  that 
they  were  the  first  and  forwardest  to  proclaim  him."  The  lords  appeared 
stunned  at  this  proposal ;  but  one  of  them,  turning  to  ^  the  countess," 
said,  "  Pray,  madam,  what  is  your  opinion  ?*'  * — "  Let  my  opinion  be 
what  it  may,"  she  replied, "  I  see  no  other  way.  The  queen  wiU  be  dead 
to-morrow.  Our  measures  are  in  no  forwardness;  all  is  disconcerted 
since  the  last  remove  [meaning  of  Harley  earl  of  Oxford  from  being  lord 
treasurer].  To  make  any  attempt  would  be  to  ruin  ourselves,  and  help 
the  establishment  of  those  we  hate.  The  successor  must  be  immediately 
proclaimed ;  if  we  decline  it,  the  whigs  will  do  it  with  the  greatest 
clamour,  and  will  not  fail  to  fall  on  us  for  not  doing  it.  By  all  means 
do  it,  and  receive  the  credit  of  it.     Such  is  your  only  way." 

Queen  Anne  drew  her  last  breath  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock, 
August  1,  1714,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  her 
reign.  Like  her  predecessor,  she  died  on  a  Sunday  morning.  When  the 
queen  was  released,  the  lords-regent  conmianded  Addison,  whom  they 
had  appointed  their  secretary,  to  announce  the  important  event  to  the 
prince  whom  the  choice  of  the  nation  had  appointed  her  successor.  The 
celebrated  author  was  completely  overwhelmed  with  the  importance  of 
his  task,  and  while  he  was  culling  words  and  phrases  commensurate  in 
dignity  to  the  occasion,^  hours  fled  away — hours  of  immense  importance 
to  the  Protestant  cause  in  England.  At  last,  the  regency  was  forced  to 
call  to  its  assistance  Mr.  Southwell,  a  clerk  belonging  to  the  house  of 
lords,  who  announced  to  the  elector  of  Hanover  "  that  the  British  sove- 
reign was  dead,  and  that  the  throne  was  vacant,"  using  the  dry,  technical 
phrases  best  fitted  for  tidings  received,  if  not  with  positive  exultation, 
certainly  without  aflFectation  of  sorrow.  "  On  the  Sunday  morning,  the 
proclamation  of  George  I.  took  place,"  says  Thoresby,'  \^ho  witnessed  it, 
"  mightily  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  people— of  which  there  was  the 
greatest  concourse  ever  known,  not  only  of  the  populace,  but  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry,  who  attended  in  their  coaches.  The  bishop  of  London 
and  vast  numbers  of  the  clergy  were  likewise  present"  The  next  day, 
this  witness  of  the  peaceable  recc^ition  of  the  line  of  Hanover  **  went  to 
prayers  at  St.  Dunstan's  where  king  Greorge  was  prayed  for."  Three 
days  afterwards,  he  saw  the  triumphant  entry  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
"  who  returned  from  a  sort  of  voluntary  exile,  passing  through  the  city 
of  London  in  great  state,  attended  by  hundreds  of  gentlemen  on  horse- 

1  Again  Peter  Bae  has  diverged  £rom  his  gency.    He  was  made  secretary  of  state  in 

authority.    He  puts  a  very  long  oration  into  1717,  the  year  after  his  wretched  marriage 

the  mouth  of  one  6f  the  lords,  but  to  the  same  with  the  oouQtess-dowager  of  Warwick.  Tbe 

effect.  anecdote  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Johi^on,  in  bi« 

'  Tindal's   Continuation.      Addison    was  biography  of  Addison, 

chosen  s«»cretary  of  the  regency  on  this  eper-  *  Thoresby's  Diary,  vol.  ii.  pp  245-248. 
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back,  and  some  of  the  nobility  in  their  coaches,  followed  by  the  city 
trained  bands."  ^  This  array  was  made  to  intimidate  those  who  were 
inimical  to  the  Protestant  succession;  these  persons  reflected,  with 
the  utmost  bitterness,  on  Marlborough,  for  assuming  a  demeanour  so 
joyous  and  triumphant,  when  the  corpse  was  scarcely  cold  of  his  early 
fiiend  and  bene&ctress.  His  grand  coach  broke  down  by  Temple-bar, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Jacobites.' 

A  fortnight  afterwards,  the  good  old  antiquary,  Thoresby,  visited 
Westminster-abbey,  to  see  the  royal  vault  preparitig  to  receive  the 
corpse  of  queen  Anne.  It  was  with  difficulty  he  made  his  way  through 
the  immense  crowds  who  thronged  to  gaze  on  the  last  resting-place 
of  their  native  princes.  "It  was  affecting,"  says  our  moralist,  "to 
see  the  silent  relics  of  the  great  monarchs,  Charles  II.,  William  and 
Mary,  and  prince  George ;  next  whom  remains  only  one  space  to  be 
filled  with  her  late  majesty,  queen  Anne.  This  sight  was  the  more 
touching  to  me,  because,  when  young,  I  saw  in  one  balcony  six  of  them 
that  afterwards  were  kings  and  queens  of  Great  Britain,  all  brisk  and 
hearty,  but  all  now  entered  on  a  boundless  eternity!  There  were 
then  present,  king  Charles  and  his  queen  Catharine,  the  duke  of  York, 
the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  and  the  princess  Anne.  He  mentions 
with  reverence  the  velvet,  silver  plates,  nails,  and  hasps  which  adorned 
the  royal  coffins ;  but  all  this  cost  and  mi^nificence  is  hidden  from  the 
eye,  and  now  moulders  with  the  silent  dead. 

Vast  masses  of  conflicting  statements  exist  relative  to  queen  Anne, 
whose  memory  has  exi)erienoed  more  than  the  accustomed  portion  of 
praise  and  blame  that  usually  pertains  to  the  royal  dead.  Anne  never 
refused  her  regal  assent  to  one  bill  tendered  to  her  to  be  enacted  into 
law ;  no  person  was  put  to  death  in  her  reign  for  high  treason — cir- 
cumstances which  rendered  it  remarkable  in  English  history.  "  As  to 
her  privy  purse,^  it  was  the  poor's  box,  a  perpetual  fund  for  charity. 
And  it  appeared  after  her  death  (for  she  made  no  ostentation  of  her 
charities,  nor  "were  flatterers  employed  to  trumpet  them  about),  that 
several  persons  had  pensions  from  the  privy  purse — pensions  not  given 
as  bribes  to  do  the  dirty  work  of  a  minister,  but  merely  out  of  charitj' 
for  the  support  of  indigent  families.  If  she  was  frugal,  it  was  to  enable 
her  to  be  generous,  and  she  would  have  thought  that  she  defrauded  her 
people  if  she  had  been  niggardly  in  order  to  lock  up  that  money  in 
chests  which  should  circulate  among  them,  or  had  sent  it  to  foreign 
banks ;  and  therefore  all  she  could  spare,  she  returned  back  again  to 
them  as  their  right.    It  must  be  observed,  that  all  this  was  done  with- 

1  Thoresby's  Diary,  vol  ii.  pp.  245—248.  lishman's  Journal.    It  is  attribnted  to  this 
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revenues  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  contained  in  abundance  of  quaint  politesse.  lord  Chester- 

a  work  entitled  Common  Sense,  or  the  Kog-  field  was  a  wise  and  beneficent  statesman, 
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oat  anything^  that  looked  like  sordid  saving — ^no  retrdndiing  her  servantB 
at  their  tables,  aUowanoes,  or  perquisites ;  the  hospitality  within  doors 
was  equal  to  the  charity  without.** 

Dr.  Radcliffe,  who  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  was 
fiercely  attacked  there  by  a  friend  of  hi»  who  was  rendered  desperate  by 
his  sorrow  for  the  demise  of  the  queen.  To  this  the  physician  replied 
by  a  letter  of  remonstrance,  in  which  he  thus  mentiona  the  deceased 
sovereign ;  the  date  August  3, 1714 : — ''  I  could  not  have  thought  that 
so  old  an  acquaintance  and  so  good  a  friend,  as  Sir  John  always  professed 
himself,  would  have  made  such  a  motion  against  me.  God  knows  that 
my  will  to  do  her  majesty  any  service  has  ever  got  the  start  of  .my 
ability,  and  I  have  nothing  that  gives  me  greater  anxiety  than  the 
death  of  that  glorious  princess.  I  must  do  that  justice  to  the  physiciaa 
that  attended  her  in  her  illness,  from  a  sight  of  the  method  taken  for 
her  preservation  by  Dr.  Mead,  as  to  declare  that  nothing  was  omitted 
for  her  preservation.  But  the  [political]  people  about  her — the  plagues 
of  Egypt  fall  on  them !  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  physic  to  be  any  be- 
nefit to  her.  "  I  know  the  nature  of  attending  crowned  heads  in  their 
last  moments  too  well,  to  be  fond  of  waiting  upon  them  without  being 
sent  for  by  a  proper  authority.  Tou  have  heard  of  pardons  being  signed 
for  physicians  before  a  sovereign's  demise.  However,  ill  as  I  was,  I 
would  have  went  to  the  queen  in  a  horse-litter,  had  either  her  majesty, 
or  those  in  commission  next  to  her,  commanded  me  so  to  da  Yoa  may 
tell  Sir  John  as  much :  his  zeal  for  her  majesty  will  not  excuse  hi^  ill 
usage  of  a  friend.  Thank  Tom  Chapman  for  his  speech  made  in 
my  behalf.  I  hear  it  is  the  first  he  ever  made,  which  is  taken  more 
kindly.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  him  at  Garshalton,  smce  the  gout  teUs 
me  that  we  shall  never  more  sit  in  the  house  of  conmions  together."  ^ 
Dr.  BadcUfife,  whose  reminiscences  are  connected  with  the  last  moments 
of  all  the  royal  personages  of  the  English  revolution,'  did  not  survive 
queen  Anne  many  months,  and  his  death  was  reported  to  be  in  a 
manner  involved  with  her  own.  There  was  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  who  passionately  lamented  the  last  of  their  native  line  of 
sovereigns,  and  with  these  Dr.  Badclifie  became  an  object  of  detestatioai^ 
because  the  idea  had  gone  forth  among  them,  that  he  might  have  saved 
*'  good  queen  Anne,  and  would  not."  It  is  said  that  he  dared  not  quit  his 
house,  on  account  of  his  dread  that  he  would  have  been  torn  limb  firan 
limb.  Indeed  a  letter  of  his  is  extant,  in  which  he  affirms  that  be  had 
received  many  threatening  missives  promising  '*  that  he  should  be  pulled 
to  pieces  if  he  ventured  to  London."  However,  he  was  not  a  man  to  be 
.ntimidated,  and  he  knew  his  fiat  had  gone  forth  by  reason  of  his  personal 
ailments,  and  that  he  could  never  again  sit  in  the  house  of  commons. 

There  is  true  attachment  and  deep  tenderness  in  the  manner  that  Dr. 
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Arbathnot,  her  friend  and  domestic  physician,  speaks  of  the  departed 
queen,  when  all  regard  to  her  memory  was  to  say  the  least,  no  great 
advantage  to  those  who  were  seen  to  mourn  for  her.     ''My  dear 
mistress's  days  were  numbered,  even  in  my  imagination ;  ^  they  could 
not  exceed  certain  limits,  but  of  that  small  number  a  great  deal  was  cut 
off  by  the  last  troublesome  scene  of  contention  among  her  servants.    I 
believe  sleep  was  never  more  welcome  to  a  weary  traveller,  than  death 
was  to  her.    It  surprised  her  suddenly,  before  she  had  signed  her  will, 
which,  no  doubt,  her  being  involved  in  so  much  business  hindered  her 
from  finishing.    It  was  unfortunate  that  she  had  been  persuaded  (as  is 
supposed  by  Lowndes)  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  it  under  the  great 
seal.    I  had  figured  to  myself  all  this  melancholy  scene  twenty  times, 
and  even  worse,  if  that  be  possible,  than  happened ;  so  I  was  prepared 
for  it)    My  case  is  not  half  so  deplorable  as  poor  lady  Masham's  and 
several  of  the  queen's  servants,  some  of  whom  have  no  chance  for  their 
bread  but  the  generosity  of  his  present  majesty  [George  I.],  which 
several  people   that  know  him  very  much  commend."     Thus  lady 
Masham  had  not  gathered  riches,  or  even  competence,  by  her  services  to 
queen  Anne.    It  will .  be  remembered  that  her  majesty  had  been  ex- 
tremely opposed  to  Harley's  resolution  of  making  the  humble  attendant 
a  peeress ;  no  doubt,  the  difficulty  of  building  a  competent  fortune  had 
perplexed  the  queen.    As  to  queen  Anne's  will,  the  royal  personages  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  were  fully  convinced  of  the  use- 
lessness  of  such  documents.     "  The  wills  of  sovereigns  al^  never  obeyed 
after  death,"  said  Louis  XIV.,  not  long  afterwards ;  **  perhaps  as  some 
ODiinterpoise  to  the  having  their  wills  implicitly  observed  during  life,"' 
**  The  chevalier  St.  George  was  at  Luneville  when  he  received  the  news 
of  the  mortal  malady  of  his  sister,  queen  Anne.    He  returned  to  Bar-le- 
duc  to  be  present  at  the  assembling  of  his  council ;  as  he  entered,  he 
said,  **If  the  princess  Anne  dies,  I  am  lost."*    Yet,  while  queen  Anne 
remained  free  from  delirium,  it  is  evident  that  she  made  the  strongest 
distinction  between  her  crime  of  stigmatizing  her  brother  as  a  spurious 
heir,  and  the  act  (which  was  no  crime,  but  an  unavoidable  necessity)  ot 
excluding  him  from  the  succession  to  the  British  throne  as  a  Eoman- 
catholic.    It  seems  that  her  remorse  for  her  sin  regarding  the  first,  which 
agonized  her  death-bed,  has  been  too  much  confounded  with  her  supposed 
intention  of  reversing  the  other ;  but  there  i&  no  regal  act  of  her  life  in 
contradiction  to  the  settlement  which  strongly  secured  the  succession  to 
the  elector  of  Hanover.    That  prince  was  proclaimed  the  same  day,  as 
George  I.  king  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland.    In  perfect  consis- 
tency with  the  moderation  and  honourable  abstinence  from  intrigue  to 
crain  this  vast  accession  of  dominion,  for  which  every  one  must  allow 
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George  I.  due  credit,  his  majesty  did  not  hasten  his  arrival  in  England, 
which  remained  six  weeks  vrithout  the  presence  of  any  sovereign ;  thus 
giving  the  people  ample  time  by  their  acquiescence  to  confirm  his  sno- 
cession.  Lord  Berkeley  commanded  the  fleet  which  was  despatched  to 
Orange  Polder,  in  HoUaJid,  to  await  the  embarkation  of  George  I.'  accord- 
ing to  his  pleasure.  The  king  did  not  hurry  himself,  for  he  did  not 
arrive  at  Greenwich  imtil  the  16th  of  September. 

The  loss  of  queen  Anne  was  sincerely  deplored  in  most  pulpits  through- 
out England,  for  she  was  deservedly  beloved  both  by  the  clergy  and  the 
people.  Dr.  Sheridan,  the  friend  of  Swift,  wrote  an  eloquent  oration  on 
the  demise  of  his  queen,  which  he  preached  with  universal  applause  in 
Ireland.  He  had  considered  himself  extremely  happy  in  the  choice  of 
his  text,  as  applicable  to  the  first  of  August,  the  day  of  her  demise, 
'*  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.'*  Subsequently,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  the  then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  was  requested 
by  the  archdeacon  to  preach  for  him  at  Cork  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
accession  of  G^rge  I.,  which  was,  of  course,  on  the  first  of  August. 
Sheridan,  struck  with  the  date,  and  entirely  absorbed  in  his  regrets  for 
the  last  of  the  Stuart  sovereigns,  drew  forth  from  some  dusty  nook  his 
former  sermon  of  lamentation  for  the  loss  of  his  royal  mistress,  and 
preached  it  with  an  energy  and  pathos  that  drew  tears  from  himself,  and 
many  a  desponding  Jacobite.  Meantime,  the  Irish  courtiers  were  trans- 
fixed with  consternation.  To  preach  an  accession-sermon  with  such  a 
text,  *'  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof!  was  a  piece  of  audacity 
only  to  be  paralleled  by  the  papist  White  of  Winchester's  never-to-be- 
forgotten  sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  first  queen  Mary,  delivered  before 
her  sister  and  successor  Elizabeth,  the  tenor  of  which  was,  ''that  a 
living  dc^  was  better  than  a  dead  lion,"  Sheridan's  sermon  has  been 
quoted  as  a  remarkable  effort  of  expiring  Jacobitism ;  it  was,  however, 
but  an  instance  of  remarkable  absence  of  mind— one  of  those  practical 
Irish  bulls  for  which  he  was  noted.' 

Fewer  elegies  and  epitaphs  were  written  on  the  death  of  queen  Anne, 
than  for  any  previous  sovereign  of  Great  Britain.  The  only  ode  com- 
memorative of  this  ''  queen  of  the  high  church"  was  product  by  a  dis- 
senting muse.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  from  Isaac  Watts,  in  courtly  poems, 
his  own  genuine  style  of  holy  simplicity,  which  has  rendered  his  name 
deservedly  illustrious.  When  William  III.  had  departed  to  his  place. 
Watts  dedicated  an  ode  to  his  memory,  in  which,  with  sectarian  enthu- 
siasm, he  mistakes  the  king  for  an  archangel,  and  finds  it  difficult  to 

distinguish  between — 

'*  Qabrld,  or  WilUam  on  tlie  British  throne." 

Poetic  beauty  had  long  departed  from  royal  elegies,  and  perhaps  the 

performance  of  Watts  equals  any  strain  devoted  to  the  monarchs  of  the 
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revolution,  although,  in  the  course  of  it,  he  does  a  little  business  in  the 
courtiei'-line,  by  interweaving  a  curious  eulogy  on  the  advent  of  George  L, 
the  rising  sun  of  himsqlf  and  all  his  dissenting  allies. 

**  Princess !  the  world  already  owns  thy  name ; 
Oo,  monnt  the  chariot  of  immortal  fame, 
Nor  die  to  be  renowned.    Fame's  loudest  breath 
Too  dear  Is  purchased  by  an  angel's  death  f 

But,  oh  1  the  parting  stroke.    Some  heavenly  power 
Cbeer  thy  sad  Britons  in  the  gloomy  hour; 
Some  new  propitious  star  appear  on  high, 
The  fairest  glory  of  the  western  sky, 
And  Anna  be  the  name. 

Britons!  forgive  th  fbrward  muse, 
That  dared  prophetic  seals  unloose — 
George  is  the  name,  that  glorious  stai 
Ye  saw  his  splendours  beaming  &r, 
Saw  in  the  east  your  Joys  arise. 
When  Anna  sunk  in  western  skies." 

Notwithstanding  the  paucity  of  elegiac  odes  on  queen  Anne's  death, 
her  memory  \eas  cherished  with  no  little  affection,  many  years  after  her 
demise,  by  a  distinguished  class  of  her  subjects.  Swift,  who  is  usually 
supposed  to  have  been  her  enemy  and  calumniator,  never  speaks  of  her 
but  with  deep  reverence ,  in  one  remarkable  letter,  he  mentions  her  as 
•*our  late  blessed  queen."  *  In  one  of  lord  Orrery's  letters,  dated  as  late 
as  1741,  he  says,  *^  Lord  Bathurst  is  at  Cirencester,  erecting  statues  and 
pillars  to  queen  Anne."  *  Pope,  in  his  poetical  letter  addressed  to  lord 
Mansfield  (when  he  was  the  elegant  young  Murray,  the  Apollo  and 
Adonis  of  the  English  bar),  gives  a  sigh  of  regret,  at  once  to  his  days  of 
youth  and  to  her  memory,  by  alluding  to. 

**  The  golden  days  of  my  queen  Anne." 

Among  the  bwer  orders,  for  some  years  after  her  death,  a  cry  mised 
of  her  name  had  power  to  influence  them.  In  the  reign  of  George  I., 
the  notorious  Edmund  Curl  was  doing  penance  in  the  pillory  for  some  of 
his  libels,  when  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  say  to  the  mob, ''  that  he  was 
put  there  for  speaking  well  of  the  memory  of  good  queen  Anne."  Upon 
which  *'  messieurs  the  mob"  laid  aside  the  various  missiles  with  which 
they  had  intended  to  assail  him,  and  when  he  had  stood  his  appointed 
time,  escorted  him  to  his  own  home  with  great  respect.  Edmund  Curi 
had  already  lost  both  his  ears  for  speaking  amiss  of  the  parliament — 
these  disgusting  punishments  flourishing  with  unusual  vigour  after  the 
glorious  revolution. 

It  was  an  age  when  all  the  biography  that  was  sufiered  to  be  connected 
with  history  was  comprised  in  laboured  dissertations  called  characters, 
A  moment's  thought  will  suf&ce  to  show  bow  partial  or  unjust  a  series 
of  assertions  must  be,  detached  from  narratives  of  the  facts,  or  supposed 
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facts,  on  which  they  are  presumed  to  be  based.  In  illustratkn  of  tiie 
fallacy  of  estimating  royal  personages  like  queen  Anne,  or  her  sister 
Mary  II.,  by  such  performances,  here  follow  tmo  characters  of  queen 
Anne,  both  penned  by  her  domestic  traitress,  the  duchess  of  Marl- 
borough. The  malignant  "character"  was  composed  to  ornament 
Burnet's  history. 

"  Queen  Anne  had  a  person  and  appearance  not  at  all  ungraceful,  till  she 
grew  exceeding  gross  and  corpulent.  There  was  something  of  majesty 
in  her  look,  but  mixed  with  a  sullen  and  constant  frown,  that  plainly 
betrayed  a  gloominess  of  soul  and  cloudiness  of  disposition  within.  She 
seemed  to  inherit  a  good  deal  of  her  father^s  moroseness,  which  naturally 
produced  in  heir  the  same  sort  of  stubborn  positiveness  in  many  cases, 
both  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  and  the  same  sort  of  bigotry  in  reli- 
gion." This  passage,  written  for  insertion  in  a  party  work,  appeals  to 
vulgar  opinion.  The  slight  contraction  in  the  queen's  eyes  the  writer 
perfectly  well  knew  had  been  occasioned  by  violent  inflammation  in  her 
childhood,  and  was  not  connected  with  temper.  The  duchess  likewise 
well  knew  from  experience,  that  excessive  indulgence,  and  not  morose- 
ness, in  his  family  circle,  was  the  fault  of  the  unhappy  James  IL,  her 
own  early  benefactor.  However,  this  libel  was  to  hisive  been  published 
under  bishop  Burnet's  mask.  The  creature  of  the  bounty  of  those  she 
maligns  thus  pursues  her  theme.  **  Queen  Anne's  memory  was  ex- 
ceeding great,  almost  to  a  wonder,  and  had  these  two  peculiarities  veiy 
remarkable — that  she  could,  when  she  pleased,  forget  what  others  would 
have  thought  themselves  bound  by  truth  and  honour  to  remember,  while 
she  remembered  all  such  things  as  others  would  have  thought  it  a  happi* 
ness  to  forget.  Indeed,  she  chose  to  exercise  it  in  very  little  besides 
ceremonies  and  customs  of  courts,  and  such  like  insignificant  trifles.  So 
that  her  conversation,  which  otherwise  might  have  been  enlivened  by  so 
great  a  memory,  was  only  made  more  empty  and  trifling  by  its  diiefly 
turning  upon  fashions  and  rules  of  precedence,  or  some  such  poor  topics. 
Upon  which  account  it  was  a  sort  of  misfortune  to  her  that  she  loved  to 
have  a  great  crowd  come  to  her,  having  little  to  say  to  them  but  •  that 
the  weather  was  either  hot  or  cold ;'  and  little  to  inquire  of  them  but 
*  how  long  they  had  been  in  town  ?'  or  the  like  weighty  matters.  She 
never  discovered  any  readiness  of  parts,  either  in  asking  questions  or  in 
giving  answers.  In  matters  of  ordinary  moment  her  discourse  had 
nothing  of  brightness  or  wit ;  in  weightier  matters  she  never  spoke  but 
in  a  hurry,  and  had  a  certain  knack  of  sticking  to  what  had  been  dictated 
to  her  to  a  degree  often  very  disagreeable,  and  without  the  least  sign  <^ 
understanding  or  judgment"  As  the  duchess  was  considered  the  queen's 
"  dictator"  for  thirty  years,  she  had  ample  opportunity  of  speaking  on 
this  trait  of  h^r  character ;  but  it  only  beoime  apparent  to  her,  when  the 
dictatorship  was  transferred  for  a  few  years  to  another  person.    **  The 
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queen's  lettera,'*  she  oontlnues,  *'  were  very  indifferent^  both  in  sense  and 
spellingi  imless  they  were  generally  enlivened  with  a  few  passicmate 
expressions — sometimes  pretty  enough,  but  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
without  the  mixture  either  of  diversion  or  instruction." 

In  point  of  orthography,  there  wasvlittle  to  choose  between  the  letters 
of  the  queen  and  those  of  her  oensurer.  They  usually  made  the  same 
mistakes ;  for  instance,  they  both  write  wigs  when  they  mean  whigs, 
and  this,  in  the  midst  of  an  ardent  political  controversy,  often  gives 
laughable  equivoques  to  their  discussions  "  Queen  Anne*s  civility  and 
good  manners  in  conversation  (to  which  the  education  of  great  persons 
naturally  lead)  were  generally  well  enough,  till,  in  her  latter  days,  her 
new  friends  uniauglU  her  these  accomplishments ;  and  then  her  whole 
deportment  was  visibly  changed  to  that  degree,  that  when  some  things 
disagreeable  to  her  own  humour  or  passion  have  been  laid  before  her,  she 
Would  desceud  to  the  lowest  and  most  shocking  terms  of  contradiction. 
Her  friendships  were  flames  of  extravagant  passion,  ending  in  indifference 
or  aversion ;  her  love  to  the  prince  seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  to 
be  prodigiously  great ;  but  great  as  was  the  passion  of  grief,  her  stomach 
was  greater.  I  know  that  in  some  libels  she  has  been  reproached  as  one 
who  indulged  herself  in  drinking  strong  liquors,  but  I  believe  this  was 
entirely  .groundless,  and  that  she  never  went  beyond  such  a  quantity  of 
strong  wines  as  her  physicians  judged  to  be  necessary  for  her/'  The 
testimony  thus  given  among  a  mass  of  malice  and  misrepresentation, 
ought  to  be  considered  conclusive  in  the  queen's  favour,  since  there  cannot 
exist  a  doubt,  that  if  the  malignant  writer  could  have  mentioned  only 
one  instance  in  which  she  had  seen  the  queen  guilty  of  this  vice,  she 
would  have  quoted  it  without  scruple. 

**  Queen  Anne's  religion,"  continues  the  duchess  of  Marlborough^  *'  was 
chiefly  implicit  iiEiith,  accompanied  with  the  form  and  course  of  a  sort  of 
{>iety.  >She  had  a  zeal  for  the  church  as  for  an  infallible  guide,  and  a 
devotion  for  churchmen  to  such  a  degree,  as  if  she  thought  this  sufficient 
to  sanctify  every  other  part  of  her  conduct,  and  the  churchmen  repaid  her 
civility  in  compliments  and  adorations.  1  have  often  blushed  for  her  and 
her  preachers,  when  I  have  heard  it  almost  constantly  affirmed  to  her 
&ce,  with  the  most  fulsome  flattery,  and  to  her  great  satisfaction, '  that 
a}l  we  enjoyed  was  granted  by  Almighty  God  as  the  reward  of  her  piety 
and  religion.'  And,  indeed,  if  religion  consist  in  such  zeal  and  such 
devotion,  or  in  punctual  and  formal  preparations  for  the  communion,  or 
the  like  (as  she  had  learned,  without  doubt,  from  such  tutors  as  she  was 
blessed  with),  then  it  cannot  be  denied  that  she  had  as  much  religion  as 
could  be  lodged  in  one  breast."  As  tlie  duchess  of  Marlborough  was  a 
daring  freethinker,  down  to  a  late  period  of  life,  and  (apparently)  departed 
in  the  same  state  of  mind,  her  opinion  on  matters  of  religion  is  of  little 
consequence.    She  breaks  out  into  rage  in  her  next  paragraph,  where  she 
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endeavours  to  fasten  many  crimes  on  the  poor  qpeen,  which  merely 
amount  to  the  fact,  that  the  political  course  she  had  to  pursue  and  her 
lately  awakendd  affections  were  diametrically  opposite.  Anne  was 
certainly  not  the  worse  woman,  because  she  did  not  persist  to  the  end 
of  her  life  in  the  obtuseness  of  feeling  of  which  her  uncle,  lord  GlarendoD, 
has  left  us  so  hideous  a  picture,  when,  in  1689,  she  was  acting  under  the 
domination  of  her  fjATOurite,  who  was  even  then  her  ungrateful  calum- 
niator. It  is  indisputable  that,  notwithstanding  the  agony  of  her  intemal 
remorse,  the  queen  expired  without  in  any  way  impeding  the  settlement 
which  the  country  had  been  necessitated  to  make  of  the  sucoessian. 
Therefore  the  following  malignant  charges  fall  short  of  their  intent. 

'*  If  religion,"  continues  the  duchess,  "  be  justice,  truth,  sincerity, 
honour,  gratitude^  or  the  like,  then  one  cannot  tell  what  to  say ;  but  let 
queen  Anne*s  practice  speak  for  itself— her  broken  vows,  her  violated 
alliances,  her  behaviour  to  her  cid  friends  at  home,  her  conduct  to  her 
good  allies  abroad,  and  the  returns  she  made  to  her  native  country  for  an 
immense  treasure  of  money  and  blood,  spent  for  the  vindication  of  her 
title  and  i^e  security  of  her  life.  She  would  speak  in  public  of  her  zeal  for 
the  protestant  succession,  and  once  she  surprised  the  nation  with  the  news 
of  a  particular  friendship  between  her  and  the  house  of  Hanover ;  but 
God  knows  what  she  meant,  unless  it  were  to  delude  the  ignorant  part 
of  her  people,  for  as  for  her  heart,  there  was  proof  enough  in  due  time 
that  it  was  engaged  at  another  court  [St  Germains]  ;  there  was  little  of 
it  left  for  that  house  [of  Hanover],  and  it  came  to  be  accounted  an  afi&ont 
to  herself  to  allude  to  it  in  addresses  to  the  throne.  In  most  cases,  queen 
Anne  was  insensible  of  what  related,  to  the  public,  and  could,  with  great 
coldness  and  tranquillity,  let  an  ^press,  that  was  known  to  come  with 
any  important  good  news,  lie  unopened  for  half  an  hour,  though  she  was 
alone  and  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do,  whilst  all  about  her  were  waiting 
with  the  utmost  impatience  to  know  the  contents  of  it.  She  loved 
fawning  and  adoration,  and  hated  plain  dealing,  even  in  the  most  important 
cases.  She  had  a  soul  that  nothing  could  so  effectually  move  as  flatteiy 
or  fear."  How,  then,  came  the  person  who  is  thus  dissecting  her  cha« 
racter,  to  be  able  to  sway  her  royal  benefactress  for  thirty  years  ?  Either 
she  had  recourse  to  the  same  base  means,  or,  if  Anne  did  not  require 
them,  her  witness  is  proved  false  and  malicious. 

*'  A  sudden  surprise  in  an  unguarded  moment,  would  make  the  truth 
sometimes  discover  itself  in  her  look,  or  in  some  unlucky  word ;  but  if 
she  had  time  and  warning  enough  to  leam  her  lesson,  all  the  argiunents 
and  reasons  in  the  world  could  extort  nothing  from  her  that  she  had  not 
a  mind  to  acknowledge.  In  such  cases  she  seemed  to  have  the  inflen- 
sibility  of  a  rock,  and  would  resolutely  dissemble  or  disown  anything  in 
the  world ;  and  by  repeating  one  single  answer  in  the  same  words,  could 
tire  out  the  patience,  and  elude  all  such  inquiries  as  were  disagreeable  to 
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herself.**  According  to  the  duchess's  sj'stem  of  ethics,  a  queen-regnant 
of  Great  Britain  is  criminal  to  the  last  degree,  if  not  explicit  in  her 
answers  to  any  questions  the  keeper  of  her  gowns  and  cloaks  chooses  to 
ask  her  on  state  affairs ! 

"  She  had,"  continues  the  ungrateful  recipient  of  forty  thousand 
pounds  of  solid  money  from  Anne's  privy  purse,^  "  no  native  generosity 
of  temper,  uor  was  often  known  of  herself  to  do  a  handsome  action, 
either  as  a  reward  or  as  a  piece  of  friendship.  The  diligence  and  faith- 
fulness of  a  servant  signified  but  little  with  her,  where  she  had  no 
passion  for  the  person;  and  even  to  such  as  she  professed  to  love,  her 
presents  were  very  few,  and  generally  very  insignificant,  as  fruit  or 
venison,  or  the  like,  unless  in  cases  where  she  was  directed  by  pre- 
cedents in  former  reigns.  In  a  word,  queen  Anne  had  little  zeal  for  the 
happiness  of  others,  but  a  selfishness  that  was  great  enough  to  make 
every  other  consideration  yield  to  it.  She  was  headstrong  and  positive 
in  matters  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  at  last  preferred  her  own 
humour  and  passion  before  the  safety  and  happiness  of  her  own  people 
and  of  all  Europe,  which  she  had  either  not  sense  enough  to  see,  or  not 
goodness  enough  to  regard.  Whether  her  memory  will  be  celebrated  by 
posterity  with  blessings  or  curses,  time  will  show.*'  Time  has  seldom 
shown  retribution  more  frightful  than  such  vituperation  on  a  mistress  so 
bountiful  to  this  calumniator,  as  queen  Anne  had  been  from  her  infancy. 

Now  let  us  turn  the  medal,  and  read  the  reverse  inscription  by  the 
same  hand : — "  Queen  Anne  had  a  person  and  appearance  very  graceful, 
something  of  majesty  in  her  look :  she  was  religious  without  affectation, 
and  certainly  meant  to  do  everything  that  was  just.  She  bad  no 
ambition,  which  appeared  by  her  being  so  easy  in  letting  king  William 
come  before  her  to  the  crown,  after  the  king  her  father  had  followed 
such  counsels  as  made  the  nation  see  they  could  not  be  safe  in  their 
libert^r  and  laws  without  coming  to  the  extremities  they  did ;  and  she 
thought  it  more  for  her  honour  to  be  easy  in  it,  than  to  make  a  dispute 
who  should  have  the  crown  first  that  was  taken  from  her  father.  And 
it  was  a  great  trouble  to  her  to  be  forced  to  act  such  a  part  against  him, 
even  for  security,  which  was  truly  the  case ;  and  she  thought  those  that 
showed  the  least  ambition  had  the  best  character.  Her  journey  to 
Nottingham  was  purely  accidental,  never  concerted,  but  occasioned  by 
the  great  fright  she  was  in  when  king  James  returned  from  Salisbury ; 
npon  which,  she  said  she  would  rather  jump  out  of  the  window,  than 
stay  and  see  her  father." 

The  falsehood  of  these  assertions  is  proved  by  the  letter  of  Anne  to 
William,  dated  ten  days  before  she  absconded,  in  which  she  very 
deliberately  mentions  her  intended  flight ;  nor  was  there  any  occasion  to 

>  Portions  for  her  daughters  of  20,000L,      positively  insisted  upon.    See  the  statement 
and  as  much  out  of  the  privy-purse  as  gra-      of  the  duchess  in  her  printed  "Oonduct/' 
tulty  to  heraelf— at  first  refbwd  add  then 
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perform  the  hazardous  gymnastic  of  leaping  out  of  a  window  of  the  Cockpt 
into  8t  James's  park  to  run  away,  because  the  princess,  by  the  advice 
of  lady  Marlborough,  had  just  had  a  pair  of  private  stairs  constructed^ 
very  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  quietly  walking  out  of  the  badc-door. 
But  to  proceed  with  this  inimitable  document :  **  Queen  Anne  vras  never 
expensive,  but  saved  money  out  of  her  50,0001.  a  year,  which,  after  she 
came  to  the  crown,  was  paid  to  prince  George  of  Denmark,  which  was 
his  by  right  She  made  no  foolish  building,  nor  bou^t  one  jewd  in  her 
reign.  She  always  paid  the  greatest  respect  to  queen  Mary  and  king 
WiUiam.**  Excepting  a  few  trifling  expressions,  such  as  calling  William 
'*  Caliban,"  **  Dutch  monster,"  and  vulgarer  epithets.^ 

However,  to  proceed  with  the  laudatory  character  of  queen  Anne : 
*^  She  never  insisted  upon  any  one  thing  of  grandeur  more  than  she  had 
when  her  household  was  established  by  king  Charles  II.,  though  after 
the  revolution  she  was  heir-presumptive  to  the  crown,  and  after  her 
sister  queen  Mary  died,  was  in  the  place  of  a  prince  of  Wales.  The 
ciwl  list  was  not  increased  on  her  having  the  crown,  and  lord  Oodolphin, 
ttrho  was  treasurer,  often  said  that,  from  not  sttaining  things  to  hardships, 
her  revenue  did  not  come,  one  year  with  another,  to  more  than  500,0002. 
However,  as  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  a  war  to  secure  England 
from  the  power  of  France,  she  contributed,  fot  the  ease  of  the  peojde, 
100,0007.  out  of  het  own  revenue  to  lessen  the  expense  in' one  year. 
Out  of  the  civil  list  she  paid  many  pensions  given  in  former  reigns, 
which  have  been  since  thrown  on  the  public  She  gave  the  firsts-fruits 
to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  clergy.  Queen  Anne  was  extremely 
well-bred :  she  treated  her  chief  ladies  and  servants  as  if  they  had  been 
her  equals,  and  she  never  refused  to  give  charity,  when  there  was  the 
least  reason  for  anybody  to  ask  it.  She  likewise  paid  the  salaries  of 
most  of  her  sister  queen  Mary's  servants  notwithstanding  the  hardships 
she  had  suffered  in  King  William's  reign;  and,  to  show  how  good 
manager  she  was  for  the  public,  till  a  very  few  years  before  she  died  she 
never  had  but  20,0002.  a  year  for  her  privy-purse,  which  was  vastly  less 
than  any  king  or  queen  ever  had  (but  at  the  latter  end  of  her  reign  she 
had  26,0002.),  which  was  much  to  her  honour,  because  tJiat  is  subject  to 
no  account.  And,  in  comparison  with  otJier  queens  [namely,  of  Mary  IL 
and  queen  Caroline],  queen  Anne  was  as  saving  in  another  office — ^that 
of  the  robes ;  for  it  will  appear,  by  all  the  records  in  the  Exchequer, 
where  the  accounts  were  passed,  that  in  nine  yeara  she  spent  only 
32,0502.,  including  her  coronation  expenses.  I  have  put  these  facts 
together,  for  materials  for  the  person  who  writes  the  inscriptaon." 
And,  actually,  Dr.  Hooke  compounded  a  most  laudatory  character  of 
queen  Anne  from  this  sketch,  wisely  omitting  all  the  figments  in  the 
outset :  Hooke,  as  a  Jacobite,  well  knew  how  daringly  false  the  Marl- 

1  See  the  letters  of  Anne  in  chronological  order,  Life  of  queen  Maiy 
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borough  versions  of  the  escapade  from  the  Cockpit  were*  This  fioe 
character  of  queen  Anne  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  pedestal  of  her  statue 
at  Blenheim,  where  it  stands  to  this  day.^ 

Other  contemporary  authors  have  mentioned  traits  of  queen  Anne 
according  to  their  knowledge.  When  all  are  collected  and  examined, 
certain  contradictions  occur,  for  they  do  not  enough  distinguish  between 
the  actions  of  Anne  in  her  youth,  as  an  uneducated  and  self-indulgent 
woman,  and  the  undeniable  improvement  in  her  character  when  the 
awful  responsibility  of  a  reigning  sovereign,  whose  practical  duties  were, 
at  that  era,  by  no  means  clearly  defined,  awoke  her  conscience  to 
trembling  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  her  people.  Much  permanent  good 
she  assuredly  did,  and  no  evil,  as  queen-regnant,  notwithstanding  the 
ill-natured  sarcasm  of  a  whig  politician,  who  when  mentioning  her 
demise  at  an  opportune  juncture  for  the  Hanoverian  succession,  declared 
that  ^'  queen  Anne  died  like  a  Eoman,  for  the  good  of  her  country.** 
But  no  sovereign  was  ever  more  deeply  regrette4  by  the  people.  The 
ofSce  of  regality  was,  there  is  no  doubt,  a  painful  occupation  to  her,  for 
her  constant  complaint  was,  obseiTes  Tindal,  "that  she  was  only  a 
crowned  slave  " — the  originality  of  which  expression  savours  not  of  the 
dnlness  generally  attributed  to  Anne. 

Her  very  person  is  represented  differently  by  those  who  saw  her  daily* 
•*Her  complexion  was  ruddy  and  sanguine;  the  luxuriance  of  her 
chestnut  hair  has  already  been  mentioned;  her  face  was  round  and 
comely,  her  features  strong  and  regular,  and  the  only  blemish  in  it  was 
that  defluxion,  which  had  fallen  on  her  eyes  in  her  childhood,  had  con* 
tracted  the  lids,  and  given  a  cloudiness  to  her  countenance.  '*  Thus  the 
frown  that  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  dwells  upon  malevolently  did 
not  arise  from  ill-nature,  but  from  defect  of  vision.  ''  Queen  Anne 
was  of  a  middle  stature,"  observes  another  contemporary,^  *'not  so 
personable  and  majestic  as  her  sister,  queen  Mary.  Her  face  was  rather 
comely  than  handisome ;  it  seemed  to  have  a  tincture  of  sourness  in  it, 
and,  for  some  years  before  she  died,  was  rubicund  and  bloated.  Her 
bones  were  small,  her  hands  extremely  beautiful,  her  voice  most 
melodious,  and  her  ear  for  music  exquisite.  She  was  brought  up  in 
high-church  principles,  but  changed  her  parties  according  to  her  interest. 

<  Opinions  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborouf^ :  a  statae  at  Blenheim  to  her  former  royal 

Coxe  MSS.,  Brit,  lif  usenm.    Those  who  have  mistrcsSi  and  adomiug  it  with  the  laudatory 

reaA  the  previous  black  character  drawn  of  inscription,  as  the  whole  was  avowedly,  not 

qaeen  Anne  by  the  same  person,  must  think  to  do  Justice  to  queen  Anne,  but  to  vex  and 

the  contradictions   between  the   two  truly  spite  queen  Caroline,  the  con>ort  of  Ueoi^e 

monstrous,  and  the  emanation  of  a  bewildered  11.    Here  are  her  words :  "  Thi»  character  of 

hraln.    Some  candid  persons,  disposed  to  sen-  queen  Anne  Is  so  much  the  reverse  of  queen 

timentalize  on  the  fierce  duchess,  have  sup-  Caroline,  that  I  think  it  will  not  be  liked  at 

posed  that  after  a  lapse  of  time  her  mind  had  court."    In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the 

Boftened  towards  her  benefactress,  and  that  duchess  of  Marlborough  hated  queen  Caroline 

she  wrote  the  last  character  as  a  reimration  more  than  she  did  queen  Anne :  such  is  the 

fur  the  first.     But  such  inferences  vanish  real  explanation  of  these  discrepancies, 

before   the  fact,   that   the  duchess  herself  *  Eoger  Coke's  Detection, 
favours  the  world  with  her  motives  in  ralshug 
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She  was  a  scrapnlous  olwerver  of  the  outward  and  visible  forms  of  god- 
lindu  and  humility  in  public  servioe ;  as,  for  instance,  she  reproved  cnce 
the  minister  at  Windsor-castle  for  offering  her  the  sacrament  before  the 
clergy  present  had  communicated,"  thus  forgetting  her  position  and 
dignity  as  Head  of  the  Church. 

The  duchess  of  Marlborough  abuses  her  royal  benefMstress  as  a  *'  godly, 
praying  idiot,"  when  in  the  seclusion  of  her  chamber.^  **  Her  life  would 
have  lasted  longer,"  says  another  contemporary,  who  cannot  forgive  the 
harassed,  world-wearied  queen  for  dying  at  a  political  crisis^  ''if  she  had 
not  eaten  so  much — a  propensity  not  derived  from  her  father,  king 
James,  who  was  most  abstemious,  but  from  her  mother.  I  say,"  con- 
tinues Coke, "  she  supped  too  much  chocolate,  and  died  monstrously  M ; 
insomuch  that  the  coffin  wherein  her  remains  were  deposited  was  almost 
square,  and  was  bigger  than  that  of  the  prince,  her  husband,  who  was 
known  to  be  a  fat,  bulky  man."  There  are  prints  extant,  representing 
the  queen's  coffin  when  placed  by  her  husband  in  the  Stuart  vault ;'  if 
they  may  be  depended  upon,  botii  Coke  and  Thoresby,  who  went  to  see 
the  lying  in  state  of  queen  Anne,  have  exaggerated,  when  they  represent 
her  coffin  as  a  square  every  way. 

The  queen's  effigy  in  wax  was  certainly  at  her  funeral  procession, 
placed  on  her  coffin.  It  is  still  in  Westminster-abbey,  and  represents 
her  as  a  very  tall,  as  well  as  a  very  large  woman.  The  duchess  describes 
her  royal  mistress  as  bending  down  like  a  sail  6t»  passant  to  whisper  to 
little  Mrs.  Masham ;  therefore  the  correct  idea  of  Anne  is  that  she  was 
very  tall,  as  well  as  corpulent.  As  the  wax  figure  is  the  only  fimeial 
memorial  that  remains  of  this  queen-regnant,  it  ought  not  to  be  de- 
stroyed. The  antiquarian,  Thoresby,  followed  the  royal  remains,  and 
watched  the  final  process  which  shut  them  from  the  world.  **  The  lords 
justices  [lords  of  the  regency]  had  resolved  to  bury  the  queen  on  Sunday 
the  22nd  of  August ;  but  as,  meantime,  they  received  letters  from  George 
I.,  with  directions  that  her  majesty's  body  should  be  interred  with  all 
the  pomp  and  decency  consistent  widi  a  private  burial,  the  ceremony  took 
place  on  Tuesday  the  24th,  when  she  was  buried  in  Henry  Vll.*8  chapel 
with  great  solenmity."  *  The  difference  implied  by  the  terms  public  and 
private  funeral  seems  to  be,  that  the  latter  took  place  at  night,  or  in  the 
evening,  by  torch-light.  "There  had  been,"  observes  Thoresby,  **a 
new  vault  made  on  the  south  side  of  Henry  VH.'s  chapel,  in  which  the 
corpse  of  Charles  IL,  and  that  of  his  nephew  William  III.,  of  queen 
Mary,  and  prince  George  of  Denmark  lie.  Here  the  remains  of  queen 
Anne  were  deposited,  and  there  being  no  more  room  left,  the  vault  was 
bricked  up,  having  thus  received  the  last  sovereign  of  the  royal  name 

1  Coze  MSS..  Brit.  Huaeom.    Lord  DaTt«  >  Growle'g  BltiBtration  of  Fsiuunt^  Loo* 

month,  in  his  Notes  to  Burnet,  repeats  this  don. 

term,  which  is  besides  to  be  found  among  th#  3  Rae's  Hist  of  the  BebeUion. 
MSS.  of  (he  duchess. 
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of  Stuart  that  was  ever  destined  to  wear  the  regal  garland  of  this 
realm." 

Mourning  rings  for  queen  Anne  were  worn  by  the  ladies  of  her  house- 
hold.^ A  heart-shaped  locket^  or  opening  ring,  enclosed  the  queen's  fine 
silky  hair — brown,  slightly  mixed  with  grey.  The  crystal  is  surmounted 
by  a  little  crown  of  jewel-work,  exquisitely  modelled  in  gold,  with  a  few 
diamond  sparks.  Inscribed  at  the  back  of  the  locket,  which  is  of  solid 
gold,  are  the  words  AitKA  beqina,  with  her  age,  and  the  date  of  her  de- 
cease in  Roman  characters. 

No  monument,  not  so  much  as  the  simplest  tablet,  marks  the  spot 
where  queen  Anne  rests ;  nor  could  the  humblest  female  pauper  that  ever 
breathed  her  last  in  a  workhouse,  repose  less  publicly  distinguished  in 
death  than  this  queen  of  Great  Britain.  The  church  of  England  owes 
her  some  memorial,  for  she  deprived  herself  of  much  personal  pomp  and 
magnificence  in  order  to  benefit  the  church :  she  stands  indubitably  at 
the  head  of  the  short  but  illustrious  list  of  Protestant  founders.  In 
ancient  times,  when  a  monastery  or  a  college  was  endowed,  the  tomb  of 
the  founder  was  carefully  preserved,  and  gratefully  regarded  through 
succeeding  ages;  but  vainly  may  we  ask  for  the  monument  of  the 
foundress  of  **  the  Bounty^  which  amplified  the  scanty  livings  of  that 
church,  the  clergy  of  which  are  (as  often  observed)  the  worst  and  the 
best  paid  of  any  in  the  world. 

Although  queen  Anne  was,  before  she  departed  this  life,  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  king  of  France,  she  made  no  effort  to  afiford  sepulture  to 
the  uninterred  bones  of  her  &ther,  and  that  duty  finally  devolved  on  a 
distant  kinsman.  In  fact,  the  body  of  James  II.  remaiped  unburied  for 
a  century  after  his  daughter's  death,  and  the  circumstances  regarding  it 
form  the  last  extraordinary  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  regal  person- 
ages of  the  house  of  Stuart  Lights  were  kept  burning  round  the  hearse 
of  James  II.  until  the  French  revolution.  The  church  of  the  Benedictines, 
in  the  fauxbourg  St.  Jacques,  was  then  desecrated;'  but  when  the 
revolutionists  opened  the  coffin  of^James  IL,  they  found  the  corpse 
entire,  and  in  an  extraordinary  state  of  preservation.  James  had  always 
been  greatly  beloved  and  revered  in  France,  and  at  the  sight  of  his 
remains,  the  crowds  of  spectators  were  seized  with  superstitious  awe, 
and  they  were  defended  from  those  who  would  have  destroyed  them. 
How  strange,  that  the  bones  of  the  stranger  and  the  exile  in  the  land 
should  be  reverenced,  when  those  of  the  royal  personages  of  France  were 
disinterred  and  profaned  I  The  municipal  authorities  took  possession  of 
the  hearse  and  body ;  but  as  the  people  rushed  to  see  them  from  all  parts  of 

1  A  mourning  ring  of  the  kind,  which  has  Her  maiden  name  was  Irene  Pearoe,  and  the 

fumiiihed  the  above  description,  was  given  ring  was  a  treasured  heirloom  in  her  family, 

after  the  decease  of  the  qneen  to  one  of  her  <  It  has  since  been  turned  into  a  cotton* 

ladies.  Mrs.  More,  from  whom  it  descended  to  spinning  factory. 
Mrs.  Buchiuum,  who  at  present  possesses  it 
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ParU,  and  were  quite  willing  to  pay  for  the  sight,  the  functionaries  charged 
from  a  sous  to  a  franc  for  admission,  and  made  the  show  of  our  king's 
corpse  a  profitable  concern.'  Will  it  be  credited  that,  in  the  midst  of  the 
infidelity  of  the  Revolution,  whispers  \fent  of  miracles  performed  by  the 
corpse  of  James  II.  ?  Robespierre  gave  orders  for  the  body  to  be  buried, 
which  was  not  done,  but  it  was  carefully  and  reverentially  preserved. 
When  the  allies  came  to  Paris  in  1813,  the  corpse  of  the  imfortunate 
James  II.  still  remained  above  ground ;  the  strange  circumstance  having 
been  mentioned  to  George  lY .,  he  ordered  the  remains  of  his  kinsman  to 
be  carried  in  funeral  procession  from  Paris  to  St  Germains  en  Lay^  an^ 
there  interred  in  the  church.  l%e  long-delayed  funeral  of  James  II.  then 
took  place  with  royal  grandeur.  No  mourners  of  his  lineage  attended 
his  coffin  on  its  return  to  St.  Germains,  for  his  race  had  passed  away; 
yet  his  people  followed  him  to  the  grave,  for  most  of  the  En^h  in 
Paris,  setting  aside  all  religious  and  political  differences,  attended  the 
cortege  in  the  deepest  mourning.  The  indications  of  respect  were  extra- 
ordinary. Every  English  person  behaved  as  if  following  the  coffin  of  a 
beloved  sovereign,  who  had  died  only  the  previous  week. 

A  monument  was  raisednn  the  church  of  St.  Germains  to  the  memory 
of  James.  It  is  of  white,  grey,  and  black  marble,  and,  notwithstanding 
its  simplicity,  it  possesses  some  elegance.  An  inscription  in  Latin  marks 
the  name  and  rank  of  the  deceased,  and  the  fact  of  his  interment  in  1813. 
James  II.  is  the  only  British  sovereign  deceased  between  the  year  1603 
and  1813,  to  whom  a  funeral  monument  has  been  raised.  So  closes  the 
last  historical  incident  relating  to  our  ancient  royal  line. 

1  The  incidentfl  here  detailed  and  redaced  coffins  to  get  at  the  lead,  to  casthallets.  The 

to  narrative  were  carefully  collected  by  per-  body  lay  exposed  a  whole  day :  it  had  been 

Bon&l  inquiry  from  the  traditions  of  Paris  and  embalmed.     The  corpse  was  beautiful  and 

of  St.  Germains,  and  the  information  of  persons  perfect ;  the  hair  and  nails  were  Vfry  fine.  1 

who  attended  the  long-delayed  funeral.  Since  moved  and  bent  every  finger :  I  never  saw  so 

the  earlier  editions  of  this  biography,  the  truth  fine  a  set  of  teeth  in  my  life.    A  young  lady, 

of  the  above  statement  has  b^n  curiously  cor-  a  fellow  prisoner,  wished  much  to  have  a 

roborated  by  an  eye-witness,  a  Mr.  Fitzsimons,  tooth :  I  tried  to  get  one  out  for  her,  but  could 

an  Irish  eentleman,  who  had  attended  the  not,  they  were  so  firmly  fixed.  The  feet,  also, 

late  Sir  WillDim  Follett  as  teacher  of  Ian.  were  very  beautiful,    'llie  face  and  dieeks 

guages  at  Toulouse ;  he  has  published  the  were  Just  as  if  he  were  alive.    I  rolled  hia 

following  reminiscenoes  in  Notes  and  Queries,  eyes,  and  the  eyeballs  were  perfiectly  finn 

voL  iL  p.  243 :— **  During  the  French  revolu-  under  my  fingers.    Money  was  given  to  the 

tion  of  the  Terror,  I  was  prisoner  in  the  con-  sans-culottes  for  showing  the  body.     They 

vent  of  the  Iikiglish  Benedictines,  rue   St.  said  he  was  a  gpod  sans-culotte,  and  that  th^ 

j^acques.  In  the  year  1)93  or  *94,  t^e  body  of  were  going  to  put  him  into  a  hole  in  the 

James  II.  was  still  in  one  of  the  chapels  there,  churdiyard,  like  other  sans-culottes ;  and  the 

awaiting   interment  in  Westminster-abbey,  body  was  carried  away,  but  where  I  never 

It  had  never  been  buried.    The  body  wfts  in  heard.     Around  Hie  chaped  of  St.  Jacques 

a  wooden  coffin,  enclosed  In  a  leaden  one,  and  several  wax  moulds  were  hung  up,  made, 

that  again  in  one  covered  with  black  velvet  probably,  at  the  time  of  the  king^  desth :  the 

Wliile  I  was  there,  the  iami-culoUes  broke  the  corpse  was  very  like  them." 
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Aaboh  of  York,  the  rich  Jew,  L  354. 
AbbeviUe,  L450;  v.  103;  vL  124.    St.  Wol- 

liran  CWolstanl  L  520. 
Abbott  (Geoige>  archbishop  of  OanterbaTy, 

iT.  130. 130. 132,  183. 
AbeU  (Dr.),  chaplahi  to  Katharine  of  Arragon, 

iL  163, 164,  166,  167.  522. 
Abttdeen  (Geoi^  Qordon,  Ist  earl),  Iv.  610. 
Abingdon,  i.  444 ;  iv.  230. 
Abingdon  (James  Bertie,  1st  earl),  Iv.  6lt. 
Ablewell-etreet  (Bed-Lion-Inn),  iv.  226. 
Abrahal  (Mrs.),  queen  Anne's  servant,  vL 

216,  312,  328. 
"Absalom  and  Acbithophel,"  quoted,  iv.  405. 
Abary,  iv.  230. 
Acala  de  Henares,  iL  97. 
Acre  taken  by  Richard  L,  L  288 ;  besieged  by 

Edward  L.  293. 
Aeon  [Acre]  besieged,  L  293. 
Acts  of  parliament,   ancient  ceremony  of 

giving  the  royal  assent^  iL  591 ;  vL  228. 


Adam  de  Gordon,  L  376. 

"  Adam  o*  QordoD,'*  a  boUad.  L  390. 

Addington,  manor  bestowed  ou  the  cook  ol 

William  L,  L  43. 
Addison  (Joseph),   poet   and  essayist,    vL 

416. 
Addlestrop^  Iv.  486. 
Ade,  goldsmith  to  Edward  I.,  L  303. 
Adela,  conntess  of  Biois,  mediates  between 

Henry  L  and  Anselm,  L  97 ;  homage  of  her 

son  Stephen  to  the  empress  Matilda,  118; 

friendship   between    her    and  Heniy  I. 

157. 
Adela,  or  Adelicia,  dane^ter  of  William  L, 

L  66. 
Adelaide,  duchess  of  Bnigundy,  v.  307, 349— 

280. 
Adehds,  daughter  of  Robert  king  of  France, 

and  mother  of  Matilda,  L  16. 
Adelida,  or  Adelaide,  queen* dowager    of 

France,  L  130. 


Adblicia  of  LouvAim.  sumamed  the  Fair  Maid  of  Brabant,  second  queen  of  Henry  I. 
her  name  variously  written,  L  113. 
imperial  descent  firom  Charlemagne,  112, 113. 
standard  embroidered  by  her,  113. 
marries  Henry  L,  king  of  England,  113, 114. 
visits  her  consort  in  Normandy,  117. 
Henry's  gift  to  her  of  the  coun^  of  Salop,  119. 
friendship  between  her  and  the  empress  Matilda,  120, 131, 134. 
the  childless  state  of  the  young  queen,  118, 134. 
death  and  burial  of  her  consort.  135,  137. 
visits  the  abbey-church  of  Reading,  127. 
pro|)ects  a  history  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  1 37, 1 38. 
second  marriage  with  WUliam  de  Albini,  139. 
mediates  between  Stephen  and  the  empress  Matilda,  131. 
her  ^fts  and  charters,  137, 132i 
dies  in  the  nunnery  of  Affligham,  133, 134. 
her  surviving  children,  134. 
her  character,  112, 117, 122. 
,  efSgy,  and  portrait,  135. 


Adelphi-bulldlngs,  11.  205. 
Adolphus^-duke  of  Holsteia,  iiL  104. 
Affiigliam  monastery,  i.  133, 134. 
Agaua,  daughter  of  William  L  65. 
Agatha,  daughter  of  Henry  IL  of  Germany, 

L73. 
Agatha  (St),  her  shrine  at  Catania,  i.  304. 
Aginoourt  battle,  L  454,  486,  505. 


Aglets,  or  ornamental  loops,  lii.  193. 
Aglionby  (Miss  Mary),  ner  drawing  of  the 

seal  of  the  empress  Matilda,  L  149. 
Aglionby' (Mr.),  recorder,  lit  367. 
Agnes  de  la  Groise,  L  314. 
Aimabel,   heiress    of    Glamorgaii,    marries 

Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  L  103. 
Aix-la-Ghapelle,  L  366. 
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Alan  de  Koh«n,  oonnt  of  Poerha«t.  1.  481. 

AIaii  de  Strothere,  L  400. 

▲Un  duke  of  Bretagne,  aon-iii-Uw  to  William 
1.,  L  21 ;  appointed  aenwwiuU  of  Normandy, 
22. 

Alan  Fergeant.  earl  of  Bretagne,  at  war  with 
the  Oonqueror.  i.  60:  but  anbeequently 
marriea  hia  dAUgfater  Oonatanoe,  ib.;  death 
of  hia  wife,  60 ;  aultor  to  Ifatilda  of  Soot- 
land.  70. 

Alan  Fergeant,  earl  of  Richmond,  L  121. 

Alban'a- abbey  (St>  Matilda  of  Scotland 
apenda  Ghristmaa  there,  L  104;  her  be- 
quests of  two  manore,  104, 106 ;  deacilptlon 
of  ita  •*  Golden  Book."  ib.    Shrine,  672. 

Alban'a  (St.).  battJea  ot  L  671. 688 ;  U.  6. 

Alban'a  (St)  croes,  L  307. 

Albany  (Henry  Stewart,  let  duke).  Hi.  168. 

Albemarle  (Amold-Juoat  Van  Keppel,  Ist 
earl).  vL  17. 170.  183. 191, 195,  2()6. 

Albemarle,  or  Aumerle  (Edwara  Plontagonet, 
1st  earl),  L  441.  443. 

Albemarle  (Qeorge  Monk,  Ist  duke),  ir.  354. 

Alberic  de  Vere  of  HeninKhum-casile,  L  158. 

Albert  (archduke)  of  Spain,  ill.  543. 

Albert  1.  emperor,  L  313. 

Albert,  third  count  of  Namar,  L  113. 

AlbevUle  (marquis  de),  v.  461. 497. 

Aibaqnerqoe,  ir.  607. 

Alcantara  (Quinta  de),  Iv.  602.  603. 

Aldborougb,  IL  662,  664. 

Aldegonde  (St),  iii.  310. 

Aldemeston  mines,  L  400. 

Aldersgate-street.  ilL  606. 

Alderwych  (Nicholas),  L  483. 

Aldgate,  1.  477 ;  ii.  270 :  iii.  44. 148 ;  iv.  118. 

Aldred,  archbishop  of  York,  officiates  at  the 
coronation  of  William  L,  i.  37 ;  and  at  that 
of  Matilda  his  qneen.  43. 

Aldrich  (Dr.  Ueniy),  dean  of  Christ  Church, 
T.  618. 

Aldrich  (Robert),  bishop  of  Carlisle,  iL  286. 

Alexander,  archdeacon  of  Salisbury,  his  pedi- 
gree of  Matilda  of  Scotland,  i.  72. 

Alexander  de  Bradeham,  chaplain,  L  278. 

Alexander  (Henry),  ftvourite  of  Anne  of  Den- 
mark, iv.  74. 

Alexander  IL  of  Scotland,  1.  240. 

Alexander  III.  of  Scotland.  L  266. 

Alexander  III.  pope,  1.  286. 

Alexander  IV.  pope,  266. 

Alexander  the  Fierce,  king  of  Scotland,  visits 
Lis  sister  Matilda.  1.  90. 

Alfonso,  king  of  Arragon,  1.  246. 

Alford  (Ro^r),  Cecil's  secretary,  iL  666. 

Alford  (Sir  William),  iv.  220. 

Alft^  the  Great,  i.  16 ;  the  founder  of  Wil- 
ton-«bbey,  78 ;  digest  of  his  laws,  88 ;  re- 
moval of  his  body  to  Hyde-abbey,  103; 
alluded  to,  72.  86,  87,  89,  166. 

Algiu*,  lord  of  the  hononr  of  Gloucester,  and 
father  of  Brihtric  Meaw,  L  16,  40. 

Algiers,  iv.  364. 

Alhambra,  ii.  98. 103. 

Alice,  aunt  of  William  the  Conqueror,  L  20. 

Alice,  daughter  of  count  de  la  Marche.  1.  243. 

Alice,  daughter  of  Fulk  earl  of  Apjou,  marries 
William  the  AtheUug,  L  104;  death  of  her 
husband,  no. 


Alice,  daughter  of  TiOuis  VII.  a^d  Alice  of 

Champagne,  her  marriage,  i.  185;  seduced 

by  Henry  II.,  189,  203 ;  under  restraint, 

182,    189,  192,  200;    her   marriage    with 

Richard  L  repudiated.  2U3,  204,  213.  286; 

marries  the  count  of  Aumerle,  219. 
Alice,  daughter  of  Louis  VII.  and  Eleanora, 

her  birth.  1.  172 ;  marriage.  186. 
Alice  of  Champagne,  second  wlft  of  Loois 

VII.,  L  183. 
Alice  de  Courtenay,  mother  of  Isabella  of 

Angoulftme,  L  226, 234. 
Alice,  heh'eBs  of  Bretagne,  i.  229. 
Alice,  or  Adelis  daughter  of  Heniy  L,  her 

birth,  i.  98.    See  Matilda  the  emprtit. 
Alix  la  Belle,  queen-dowager,  i.  133. 
**  All  fo/liove,  or  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  a 

play  by  Dryden,  vi.'234. 
AUen  (cardia<il),  ilL  420. 441, 448. 
Atlington,  iL  178. 

Allington  (Jane),  2nd  daughter  of  lord  Ailing- 
ton,  vi.  4. 
Allington,  (WiUiam).  speaker.  iL  22. 
AUix  (Dr.  Peter),  v  327 ;  v\.  459. 
All-Saints'-church,  Bristol,  vL  220. 
Almanza,  battle  oC  iv.  263. 
Almeida,  iv.  602. 
AJmonde  (lady),  Iv.  641;  y.  86.  113,  132. 160. 

227,  237. 
Alms,  royal,  L  278 ;  conventual.  L  285. 
Alnwick,  i.  75, 189.  265.  597. 
Alphonsine  tablM  of  astronomy.  L  287. 
Alphonso,  its  derivation,  L  296. 
Alphonso,  count  of  Poictlers.  L  243. 
Alphonso  d'Este,  duke  of  Modena,  iv.  513. 
Alphonso  di  Castro,  a  Fraodscan  friar,  IL  641, 

654. 
Alphonso.  king  of  Arragon  2. 696. 
Alphonso,  king  of  Castile,  i.  192,  398,  399. 
Alphonso,  son  of  Edward  I.,  L  296,  301. 
Alphonso  VI.,  (don),  brotho*  of  Catharine  of 

Bragansa,  iv.  364, 361,  421,  431,  484. 
Alphonso  X.  king  of  Onatile^  L  286.  301. 

302. 
Alphonso,  prince  of  Arragon,  L  302. 
Alphonso,  prince  of  France,  i  240, 242. 
Alapaye  (Gerard),   valet  in    the  Tower,  L 

342. 
Althorpe.  iv.  69^73.  480. 
Altierl  (cardinal),  iv.  634,  637. 
Alton-wood.  L  276, 
Alva  (duke  of),  ill.  206,  208,  209,  249.  253. 

265. 
AmadeuB,  earl  of  Savoy.  L  283. 
Ambassadors  freed  from  arreat.  vi.  279. 
Ambleteose.  v.  102. 
Amboise^  L  696,  628. 
Ambresbniy  nunnery,  L  231,281—286,902, 

338. 
Ambreticourt  (Sir  Eustace),  L  352, 363. 
Ambrose  the  songster,  i.  228. 
Amelie,  sister  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  ii.  292. 
Amersham.  iv.  74. 
Ames  plunders  James  II.  at  SheemeiB.  v. 

94. 
Amiens,  L  613;  iv.  152. 
AropthiU,   iL   145,   156,   176,  354.  412.  m 

526. 
Amsterdam,  iv.  215 ;  v.  438  ;  vL  36, 
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^morath  ILL,  Turkish  sultan,  ill.  416,  526. 

AmyoiilajTB,  iL  70. 

Anabaptists  persecuted,  iii.  166. 

Anderton  nVilliani),  printer,  vi.  88,  89. 

Andreas  (Bernard),  li.  56, 71. 

Andrewes  (Launoelot),  bishop  of  Chichester, 

Ely,  and  Winchester,  iv.  97. 
Andrews  ^t.),  iv.  10. 
Angelo.  naichael),  his  painting  of  "  The  Bais- 

ing  of  Lasarus,  11.  486. 
Angers,  1. 627, 629 ;  11. 42.    St  Mary's  CSiurch, 

L628. 
Angoulfime,  L  226,  234,  238. 
Angoumuls  province,  1.  226,  227, 241, 243. 


Angus  (Archibald  Douglas,  3rd  earl  of),  %.  135, 

148. 
Angus  (earl  of),  1.  598. 
A^jou,  1.  229,  541.  596. 
Anjop,  the  witch-countess  of,  1. 194. 
Anna  de  Montmorend,  abbess,  1.  71. 
Annaudale  (William  Johnstone,  Ist  marquis) 

vi.  42,  66,  57. 
Anne,  daughter  of  Charles  T.,  iv.  208. 
Anne,  daughter  of  Fdward  IV..  and  duchess 

of  Norfolk,  li.  28.  37,  80. 
Amie  of  Austria,  queen  of  Louis  XIIL,  iv. 

141,  143.  150,  151,    155,  200,  231,  237,  240, 

247,  256,  292,  298.  310. 


Ankb,  queen-regnant  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
birth  and  maternid  indulgence,  v.  394. 
sent  to  France  for  her  health,  394. 
visits  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  395. 
her  education,  397. 
introduced  to  court,  399, 
illness  with  the  small-poz,  415—417. 
confinped  at  Whitehall-chapel,  424. 
becomes  aoquahated  with  Suah  Jennings,  426,  427. 
visits  her  siBter  at  the  Hague.  430. 
prince  George  of  Hanover  a  suitor.  439,  440, 443. 
visits  her  father  in  Scotland,  443. 
in  love  with  Sheffield  earl  of  Mulgrave.  443. 
marries  prince  Geoiige  of  Denmark,  446. 
indulged  by  her  fkther,  461,  464. 

birth  and  death  of  her  daughters  Maiy  and  Anna  Sophia,  463,  465. 
her  insinuations  respecting  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  wales,  474—476, 480. 
her  enmity  to  Mary  Beatrice,  477. 
dialogues  with  her  uncle  Clarendon,  487—491 
last  interview  with  her  father,  501. 

escapes  from  Whitehall  and  Joins  her  father's  enemies,  604— -606,  508,  509. 
sternly  reproved  by  her  uncle  Clarendon,  514 — 515. 
dissension  with  her  sister  Mary,  vl.  15, 17. 
birth  of  her  son  William,  duke  of  Gloucester,  24. 
birth  and  death  of  her  daughter  Mary,  63. 
her  quarrels  with  her  sister,  71, 72,  78, 79. 
takes  refbge  in  Sion-house,  80. 
birth  of  her  son  George,  82. 
removes  to  Berkeley-house,  93. 
letters  to  lady  Marlboroug^.  83,  85,  93,  94. 
death  of  her  sister  Mary  II.,  124. 
influx  of  courtiers  to  visit  her,  136. 
seeks  reconciliation  with  William  III.,  137. 
Interview  at  Kensington-palace,  139. 
court  honours  permitted  to  her,  141. 
maternal  anxieties,  146. 
residence  at  Twickenham.  148. 
returns  to  Campden-bouse,  160. 

goes  to  an  oculist  in  Bloomsbury.  IffO.  ** 

morning  interviews  with  her  son,  150, 151. 
writes  a  consratulatory  letter  to  William  III.,  152. 
receives  studied  marks  of  disrespect  from  the  king,  156. 
Instigates  parliamentary  inquiry  respecting  the  appanages  of  the  prince  of 

Wales,  153. 
her  part  taken  by  the  people,  155. 
receives  a  conciliatory  visit  of  William  IH.,  165. 
Invited  to  take  possession  of  Si  James's-palac^  156. 
permitted  to  reside  at  Windsor-castle,  158. 
her  grand  court  day,  161. 
spitefully  reviled  by  William  \n  private,  164. 
receives  marks  of  homage  from  foreign  states. 
accompanies  her  son  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  164. 
her  aversion  to  Dr.  Burnet  being  preceptor  to  her  son,  167. 
first  introduction  of  Abigail  Hill  (lady  Masham)  into  her  serrice,  173,  ITS. 
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her  accouchement  of  a  short-lived  infent*  1T6. 

anecdotes  of  her  life  at  St.  James'E,  178. 

death  of  her  only  child,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  119, 

writes  in  her  grief  to  her  father,  180. 

her  letter  exasperates  WiMiam  111.,  181. 

receives  no  condolence  from  William  IH.,  181. 

overhears  lady  Marlborough  reviling  her,  186. 

receives  news  of  her  father's  death,  188. 

plot  to  hinder  her  sucoeasion  to  the  throne,  188. 

^ied  acoeas  to  William's  sick  chamber,  195. 

death  of  WiUiam  111.,  196. 

her  accession,  196. 

refuses  an  audience  to  her  uncle  Clarendon,  198. 

her  first  council,  199. 

visit  to  houses  of  parliament,  199.         ,     .  „„^ 

proclaimed  at  Edinburgh  queen  of  Scotland,  200. 

takes  poesession  of  Kensington-palace,  201. 

negotiates  with  bishop  Ken  to  crown  her,  203. 

her  coronation,  205 — 212. 

declares  war  with  France,  213. 

her  clemency  to  deserters,  213. 

abolidMS  sales  of  places  at  court,  216. 

accompanies  nrince  George  to  Bath,  217. 

knights  John  Duddlestone,  220. 

rmmierates  the  Marlborougbs  for  former  services,  221,  222. 

sceptres  Scotch  acts  of  parliament  by  commission,  228. 

oiTers  to  restore  biahop  Ken  to  his  see,  229. 

receives  a  visit  from  the  king  of  Spain,  231. 

her  ••  bounty  "  to  the  church,  233.  , 

the  whigB  supplant  the  tories  in  the  government,  236. 

touches  for  -  the  evil"  236—239. 

improvements  at  Kensington-palace,  239, 240. 

popular  with  the  lower  classes,  241—244. 

approve  of  a  Protestant  convent,  245.  ^ 

breaks  with  her  uncle,  lord  Rochester,  247.  i 

her  letters  to  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  260. 

the  great  victory  of  Blenheim,  249.      ^„    ,^         .    -^,. 

her  magnificent  presents  to  the'fiuke  of  Marlborough,  260. 

■visits  Cambridge,  and  knights  Isaac  Newton,  262. 

her  appointments  in  church  and  state,  253—266. 

wmr  contests  with  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  223,  225, 227,  267. 268. 163. 

265,  281,  286,  287,  300,  311. 
anecdotes  of  her  generosity  and  charity,  272. 
ratifies  the  treaty  of  union  with  Scotland,  273. 
present  at  the  marriage  of  Abigail  Hill,  274. 
her  controversy  with  Peter  the  Great,  279. 
forced  to  dismiss  secretary  Harley,  291. 
alarmed  at  the  Scottish  rebellion,  294. 
tailing  health  of  her  consort,  295. 
her  letter  on  the  victory  of  Oudenaide,  299. 
progress  to  Bath  with  prince  George,  297. 
pasquinade  on  her  statue  at  St.  Paul'b,  302. 

^th  of  her  consort,  304.  ! 

anxiety  regarding  his  funeral,  308. 
importuned  by  jwrliament  to  marry  agalB,  309. 
letter  of  reproof  to  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  311. 

imprisons  Dr.  Sacheverel,  314.  I 

estrangement  from  the  duchess  of  Marlborougb,  316, 319,  32T,  829.  331. 
attends  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sadieverel,  320. 
sends  her  guards  to  suppress  the  riots,  325. 
dismisses  her  whig  ministersi  374. 
receives  homage  firom  North  American  sachons,  332, 
her  letters  to  lord  Godolphin,  334. 
Burnet  warns  her  of  assassination,  336. 
witnesses  lurd  Nottingham's  attack  on  her,  33& 
her  interview  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  342. 
final  rupture  with  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  343, 344. 
Intends  to  govern  without  ministerE^  344. 
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anecdotes  of  ber  feelings  towards  her  brother,  345. 

dialogue  with  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  l/ockhart,  345,  346. 

interviews  with  the  assassin  Guiscard,  347. 

receives  letters  from  her  brother,  349. 

conspiracy  against  her  person,  350. 

her  anxieties  and  illness,  351. 

Dr.  Swift  presented  to  her,  351. 

receives  her  courtiers  in  her  bed-chamber,  351,  353. 

her  public  reception  of  the  Fr^ch  envoys,  354. 

consents  to  treat  for  preliminaries  of  peace,  354. 

removes  to  Hampton-oourt,  354. 

her  letter  to  lord  Oxford,  366. 

her  extraordinary  speech  f^om  the  throne,  358. 

refhsed  an  interview  by  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  359. 

influence  of  the  duchess  of  Somerset  with  her,  359. 

her  interview  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  360. 

creates  twelve  new  peers,  363. 

presoits  Mesnager  with  her  picture,  370. 

appoints  the  bishop  of  Bristol  her  plenipotentiary  at  Utrecht,  371. 

visited  by  prince  luigene  of  Savoy,  372,  375. 

informed  of  the  death  of  her  sister,  Louisa  Stuart,  376. 

the  duchess  of  Marlborough  threatens  to  print  her  letters,  379. 

her  partiality  to  the  duchess  of  Somerset,  386. 

announces  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  387. 

her  alarming  illness,  388. 

sets  a  price  on  the  head  of  her  brother,  401. 

dismisses  lord  Oxford,  407. 

her  last  illness,  409. 

names  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  prime  minister,  411. 

gves  some  mysterious  charge  to  the  bishop  of  London,  412. 
ir  death,  416. 
ftmeral,  417,  428. 
portraits,  144,  370. 

Asm:  BoLEYir,  second  queen  of  Henry  VIIL 

descent  and  parentage,  L  134 ;  ii.  176. 

place  of  birth  and  early  education,  ii.  177. 

maid  of  honour  to  Maiy  queen  of  France,  134, 179. 

enters  the  service  of  queen  Qaude,  138,182. 

becomes  maid  of  honour  to  queen  fi^atharine,  144, 186. 

courted  by  Henry  lord  Percy,  146, 186. 

her  charms  and  accomplishments,  186. 

eourted  l^  Henry  Vlll.,  166, 191. 

reproadied  l^  queen  Katharine,  147. 

coquets  with  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  196. 

seized  with  the  epidemic,  147, 200. 

her  enmity  to  Wolsey,  191, 196,  212. 

created  marchioneiis  of  Pembroke,  217. 

accompanies  the  king  to  Boulogne,  220. 

marries  Henry  YilL,  168, 223. 

coronation,  226. 

birth  of  her  danghter  Elizabeth,  23Sb 

becomes  more  sober»mlnded,  239. 

loses  Henry's  affection,  242;  272. 

bears  a  dead  son,  242. 

arrested,  and  carried  to  the  Tower,  246. 

her  trial  and  sentence,  253. 

implores  the  forgiveness  of  the  princess  Mary,  262^  497. 

behaviour  on  the  scaffold— beheaded,  263. 

burial,  and  place  of  interment,  268. 

portraits,  225. 

Axira  OF  Bohemia,  snmamed  The  Good,  first  queen  of  Richard  II. 
parentage  and  betrothment,  i.  411,  412. 
marriage  and  coronation,  414. 
a  nursing  mother  of  the  reformation,  t.  416, 426. 
participates  in  the  repudiation  of  the  countess  of  Oxford,  4 18. 
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proKT«M  from  Soene  to  Wertmiwter.  4ai,  444, 
deftu,  burial,  and  monument,  42&— 421. 

Anne  of  Clbvbs,  fourth  queen  of  Henry  VlJLL 

birth  and  family,  il.  291.  _  ^„   009 

choeen  by  proxy  as  wife  of  Henry  VUl.,  2«4. 
Hans  Holbein'a  deceptive  portrait  of  her,  %b. 

her  progre«  to  England,  294.  

Hen?y  bitterly  dSappointed  at  their  meeting.  298. 

first  pubUc  naeeting  at  Greenwich  301 

marriage,  307. 

divorce  agluted.  313. 

Cranmer  diasolvea  her  marriage,  318. 

she  oonBcnts  to  divorce,  fl>. 

her  affectionate  lendemeBs  for  EUxabeth,  ffi.  9. 

rumours  of  her  restoration  as  queen,  il.  326. 328, 354. 

visited  by  the  princess  Mary,  328. 

Informed  of  the  king's  death,  329. 

present  at  the  coronation  of  queen  Maiy.  330,  579,  584, 5S9. 

her  housekeeping,  331. 

death,  will,  and  funeral.  333. 

portraits.  293,  310. 

Akwk  of  Dbwabk,  queen  consort  of  James  L 

parentage  and  protestant  education,  iv.  1. 
James  VL  a  suitor  for  her  hand.  9. 
married  by  proxy  at  Cron«iburg,  1*. 
twice  driven  by  storms  from  the  Scottish  coast,  15. 
■    takes  refuge  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  15. 
James  sails  to  meet  her  at  Upalo,  20. 
their  marriage  on  the  Norway  coast,  21. 
James'  "morrowing  gift,"  22. 
their  visit  to  the  Danish  capital,  23. 
re-married  by  Lutheran  rites,  i6. 
queen's  entry  into  Edinburgh,  25. 
crowned  queen  of  Scotland  at  Holyrood,  26. 
birth  of  prince  Heniy  at  Stirling-castle,  39. 
her  maternal  troubles  on  being  separated  firom  her  mo.  «. 
birth  of  princess  EHzabeth,  44. 
birth  of  princess  Mai^ret,  45. 
connected  with  the  Gowry  plot,  47. 
birth  of  her  second  son  (Charles  1.).  62. 
birth  of  duke  Robert,  53. 
becomes  queen  of  the  British  empire,  78. 
prince  Henry's  letter  to  her,  69. 
falls  ill  at  Stirling-castle,  61. 
delivered  of  a  dead  prince,  t6.    1 
her  perversity,  62. 

king's  letter  to  her,  63. 

prepares  for  her  journey  to  England,  66. 

progress  to  Windsor.  6ft— 74. 

quarrels  with  the  English  nobles,  75. 

refuses  to  take  the  eucharist  at  her  coronation,  11. 

suspected  of  being  a  papist,  ib. 

council  and  household  appoiht«d,  78. 

her  dty  visit  and  abode  In  the  Tower,  84. 

sends  for  prince  Charles.  86. 

birth  of  princess  Mary,  88. 

birth  of  princess  Sophia,  91.         ,„^^,  ,,» 

visited  by  her  brother  (Christian  IV.)  91, 118. 

death  of  prince  Hctit,  110. 

marriage  of  princess  Elizabeth,  112. 

tries  t^  Bath  watera,  113. 

befriends  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  126. 

Intercedes  for  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  128. 

lingering  Illness  at  Hampton-court,  129. 

death,  funeral,  and  epitaphs,  133. 

her  portraits,  13,  116. 
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AsKK  OP  Warwick,  qneen  of  Richard  III. 

birth,  parentage,  and  childhood,  iL  39. 

marries  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  1.  629 ;  ii.  42. 

capture  and  death  of  Edward,  i.  633. 

her  concealment  and  discovery,  li.  43. 

marries  Bichard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  L  638 ;  IL  45. 

is  crowned,  IL  46. 

her  only  son.  prince  Edward,  45,  46 ;  his  death,  50, 

her  fatal  grief,  and  rumours  of  a  divorce,  50. 

death  and  burial,  51. 

portraits,  49. 


Anne  of  York,  duchess  of  Exeter,  iL  15. 

Annebaut  (Claude  de),  iL  464. 

Ann^eley  (James  Annesley,  3rd  earl),  v.  Y,  99. 

Anselm,  archbidiop  of  Canterbury,  despoiled 
of  his  revenues  by  William  Bufus,  i.  86 ; 
convenes  a  council  at  Lambeth  on  the  case 
of  Matilda  of  Scotland,  85, 86 ;  negotiates  a 
peace  between  Henry  1.  and  his  brother 
Robert,  93 ;  quarrels  with  Henry  I.,  93 ; 
goes  to  Rome,  tb. ;  corresponds  with  Matilda 

•  of  ScoUand,  93 — ^95 ;  retdms  to  England,  97 ; 
enforces  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  98 ;  pre- 
seated  with  some  Cheshire  cheeses,  106. 

Anselm  Fitz-Artbur.  bis  challenge  at  the  in- 
terment of  the  Conqueror,  L  69. 

Anthony  of  Vaudemonte,  L  535. 

Antioch,  acts  of  the  king  of,  L  277. 

Antioch,  Eleanora's  crusade  at,  L 171 

Antoine-gate  (St),  iv.  266. 

Antoinette  (Marie),  ilL  542. 

Antonio  (don)  of  Portugal,  iiL  404^  450, 477, 
478. 

Antwerp,  i.  386 ;  iL  258,  294, 542 ;  iiL  206.  207. 

Apethcrpe,  iiL  20. 

Appletree  (Thomas),  iii.  318. 

Apsley  (lady),  v.  432. 

Apsley  (Sir  Allen),  iv.  571 ;  v.  432. 

Aquinas  (St.  Thomas),  his  prayer  translated 
by  queen  Mary.  ii.  481. 

AqulBgrave,  iii.  258. 

Aquitaine  cross,  i.  178,  238. 

Aquitaine  province,  i.  164,  165,  193,  195, 
200.  217,  226, 334,  403,  420. 

Aranlck-haak,  vi.  66. 

Arbuthnot  (Dr.),  queen  Anne's  physician,  v. 
480;  VL  274,  352,  378,  396.410, 413, 419. 

Archers,  in  the  reign  of  Cbarlee  IL,  Iv.  616. 

Arden  (Edward),  ilL  349. 

Ardres,  ii.  138. 

Aremberg  (count),  ambassador,  iv.  80. 

Argyle  (Archibald  Campbell,  9th  earl)^  i  v.  605, 
607 ;  V.  17. 

Argyle  (Archibald  Campbell,  Ist  duke),  vL  13. 

Argyle  (John  Campbell,  2nd  duke),  v.  360, 
371 ;  vi.  337,  410. 

"  Ark  Royal,"  man-of-war,  iiL  424. 

Arlington  (Henry  BenneU  earl  of  X  iv.  400, 
416,451,546;  v.  411. 

Arlotta,  or  Charlotte,  mother  of  WllUam  L, 
L  21 ;  a  skinner's  daughter  of  Falaise,  ib. ; 
her  supposed  marriage  to  Herlewin  of  Con- 
teville,  ib. ;  an  ingenious  pedigree  of  her,  ib. 

Armada,  called  "  the  Invincible,"  iiL  423. 

Armagnacs,  i.  511, 538,  540. 

Armentiers,  iv.  571. 

Arroine  (Stimnna),  widow  of  Sir  Henry 
BeUM^Bf  iv.  519. 


Armstrong  (William),  alios  "  Klnmont  Wil- 
lie," iiL  498. 

Arnold,  cardinal-priest,  i.  334. 

Arnold  the  Qreat,  1. 15. 

Arnold  van  Keppel,  page  to  Wiyiam  III.,  vi. 
17.    See  Albemarle,  ixt  earl. 

Arques-castle,  L  593. 

Arragon,  L  566 ;  ii.  590. 

Arragon-house^  iL  117. 

Arran  (earl  of),  ill.  127, 131,  234. 

Arran  (Charles  Butler,  earl  of),  v.  29, 99. 

Arrouches  Qnarquez  de),  iv.  466,  502. 

Artavelde  (Philip  von),  L  394. 

Arthur,  duke  of  Bretagne,  i.  195, 219,  230,  233. 

Arthur,  king,  his  sword,  i.  204. 

Arthur  of  Navarre  (son  of  queen  Joanna), 
L  469,  471;  made  earl  of  Richmond, 
477,  486. 

Arthur,  prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Henry  Vil., 
ii.  35,  75,  85,  86, 102,  103,  108,  109 

Arundel-castle,  i.  128, 130, 143. 

ArundeUhouse,  iii.  354. 

Arundel  (Anne,  countess  of),  wife  of  Philip, 
19th  earl,  m.  352,  354,  449 ;  iv.  98. 

Arundel  (Edmund  Fitz-Alan,  8th  earl  of;, 
L  356,  357. 

Arundel  (Frederick  Henry  Howard,  21st 
earl),  iv.  98. 

Amnael  (Henry  Fltz-Alan,  18th  earl),  arrests 
Northumberland  at  Cambridge,  iL  565; 
arrests  lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  relatives, 
566;  does  nomage  for  the  earls  at  Mary's 
coronatitm,  583;  accuses  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth of  disloyal  practices,  iiL  49 ;  a  leader  of 
the  Spanish  faction,  58,  70;  a  wooer  of 
qneen  Elizabeth,  108, 131, 172;  his  enmity 
to  Leicester,  213. 

Arundel  (Henry,  3rd  lord),  of  Wardour,  iv 
326. 

Anmdel  (John),  pbjrsiclan,  L  570. 

Arundel  (Philip  Howard,  19tb  earl),  appointed 
to  receive  the  envoy  of  the  duke  of  Ai^jou, 
iiL  331;  his  cruel  treatment  by  Elizabeth, 
352 ;  his  condemnation,  448. 

Arundel  (Richard  Fitz-Alan,  lOth  earl),  L  418, 
419,  436.  473. 

Arundel,  (Sir  Matthew),  iii.  300,  495. 

Arundel  (Sir  Robert^  iiL  299. 

Arundel  (Sir  Thomas),  of  Wardour,  iii.  494, 
495,  499. 

Arundel  (Thomas),  iL  145,  352. 

Arundel  (Thomas),  archbishop  of  C!anterbury 
L  426,  429,  433,  442.  471. 

Arundel  (lliomas  Fitz-Alan,  11th earl),  L  441, 
473,  502. 

Arundel  (Thomas  Fitz-Alan,  16th  earl),  iL 
115. 
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▲nindel  (TbomM  Howard,  aoth  earl),  It.  98, 

105. 
Arundd  (WilUun  (to  Albini,  4th  carl  of), 

married  Adellda  of  Loavaine,  1.  129,  ISO ; 

hat  batUe  with  a  Hon,  129 ;  death  of  his 

wife    Adellcia,    133;    mediates    between 

Stephen  and   Henry  II.,    141,  lft9,  231; 

boilds  the  fortress  of  Oartle  Rising,  371 ; 

borjed   at  Wymondham-abbey,   134;   his 

children.  130, 134. 
Aficham  (Roger).  IL  409. 61 2 ;  iiL  16. 35, 87. 139. 
Ashbnmnam  (lady),  daughter  of  the  duke  of 

Ormonde,  vi,  374. 
A>hby,  Iv.  226. 
A&hley  (Katharine),  queen  Elizabeth's  govern 

nesa,  ii.  455;  hi  14.  16.  23,  24.  26,  31.  87, 

3i3,  418. 
Ashley  (Sir  John),  husband   of  Katharine, 

lii.  31,  418. 
Aithridge,  a  royal  residence,  IL  423,  526,  535, 

603;  ilL  17.  20,  37.  49,  53,  56,  63. 
Ash  ton  (John),  executed,  vi.  63, 102. 
Aske  (John),  poet,  quoted,  iiL  429, 430,  434. 

435. 
A^ke  (Robert).  leader  of  the  northern  insor- 

rcction,  ii.  400. 
Askew X Anne),  iL  367,  390. 430, 431,  548. 
Aaloa,  iv.  20. 
AasoIveviUe,  envoy  from  the  duke  of  Alva, 

iii.  208. 
As  tell  (Mary),  her  protestant  nunnery.vi.  245. 
Astley  (Joan).  Henry  VI .'s  nurse,  i.  523. 
Abton  (Sir  Roger),  iiL  566 ;  iv.  76. 
Atequa,  confessor  to  Katharine  of  Arragon, 

afterwards  bishop  of  LAndafT,  11.  124,  163, 

164. 
Athelstane,  king,  proficiency  of  his  sisters  in 

spinning  and  embroidery,  L  16. 
Atherstone  Moor,  IL  69. 
Athol  (John  Murray,  1st  duke),  v.  241. 
Atkins  fDr.),  physician,  iv.  131. 
Atkins  (Samuel),  Pepys's  clerk,  iv.  461. 
Atkins  (Sir  Robert),  recorder  of  Bristol,  iv. 

407. 
Atterbury  (Francis),  bishop  of  Rochester,  v. 

382. 
A  ttleborougb.  iv.  619. 
Aubigny  (lord),  iv.  375,  379,  404. 
Auckland-castle,  Durham,  i.  393. 
Audley  fEdmund).  bishop  of  Rochester,  IL  37. 
Audley  (John  Touchet,  6th  lord).  L  579. 
Audley  (Thomas),  of  Walden,  lord  chancellor, 

iL  246.  276,  288,  357. 
Audley-end.  in  Essex,  iL  95, 562 ;  iv.  433, 442. 
AugL  castle  of,  1.  18,  19. 
"  Aulularla  of  Plautus,"  a  play,  iii.  164. 
Aumoni^re,  a  pouch,  or  purse,  L  126. 
Auray,  L  460,  462. 
Aurum  reginn,  queen-gold,  L  59,204, 217, 256, 

262,  266,  278,  401 ;  iv.  413;  v.  8. 
Aveiras  (conde  de),  at  Belem.  iv.  503. 
Avcline,  countess  of  Lancaster,  1.  309. 
Av<rline,  wife  of  Edmund,  earl  of  Lancaster 

and  Derby,  i.  279. 
A%ignon.  i.  379.  470;  v.  377,  379,  382. 
Avi»,  a  daughter  of  Robert  of  Olouceeter.  her 

marriage  and   divorce   from   king   John. 

i  227. 
Avon  river,  L  633;  iU.  270. 


Awdlay  (John),  the  blind  poet,  i.  593. 
Aztel  (colonel),  iv.*269,  272.  274,  279,  282, 

283. 
Aylestmry  (Robert  Bruce,  1st  earl),  iv.  486. 
Aylmer  (John),  bisbop  of  London,  iiL  38.  319. 
Aymer,  or  Americas,  count  of  AngonlSme, 

1.  226. 
Aymer  de  Valence,  Mishap  of  Winchester 

L24a. 

Babington  (Anthony>  of  Dethick,  iii.  367, 

369,  371. 
Bacon  (Anthony),  iiL  473, 476,  504. 
Bacon  (lord),  of  Verulam,  his  eulogium  of 

queen  Elizabeth,  iiL  325 ;  his  remark  on  the 

behaviour  of  the  courtiers.  440 ;  adopts  the 

popular  side  in  parliament,  473;  letter  of 

advice  to  I*l««ex.  514;  his  advice  conceming 
^  Hayward.  540;  draws  up  the  declaration 
'  against  Essex,  545 ;  finitlly  abandons  his 

cause,  550 ;  his  arrogant  conduct  when  lord 

keeper,  iv.  126. 
Bacon  (Mrs.),  mother  of  lord  Bacon.  U.  565, 

579 ;  iv.  13 
Bacon  (Sir  Nicholas),  made  lord  keeper,  iii. 

108;  falls  into  disgrace,  202;  presides  at 

the  examination  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 

217 ;  his  entertainment  of  queen  Elizaljeth. 

325. 
Baddow.  in  Essex,  ii.  34. 
Badlesmere  (Bartholomew),  castellan  of  Leeds, 

L  339  340. 
Budlesmere  (lady),  i.  339,  340.  342. 
Bahouse-castle.  iv.  22. 
Baily,  qneen  of  Scots'  courier,  iii.  249. 
Bakewell  (Sir  John),  bis  death,  i.  329. 
Balcarres  (Oolin.  eari  of),  v.  77,  97, 119. 
Baldock  (Robert),  bishop  of  2«orwich,  L  356, 

357. 
Baldock   (Robert),   reeorder  of  Yarmouth, 

iv.  444. 
Baldwin  II..  king  of  Jerusalem,  L  121. 
Baldwin  II.,  of  Flanders,  marries  KLstrith, 

L15. 
Baldwin  III.,  king  of  Jerusalem,  L  171. 
Baldwin  IV.,  earl  of  Flanders,  i.  15. 
Baldwin  V.,  earl  of   Flanders,  account  of, 

i.  15,  17;  afh-ont  offered  to  his  daogfatcr 

Matilda,  18;  his  death,  46;  notices  of.  24. 

30. 
Baldwin  (count,  son  of  Baldwin  V.),  refuses 

to  become  WiUiamlB  ally,  in  his  expeditiun 

to  Enc^and,  i.  30. 
Baldwin   de   Redvers.   earl   of   Devonshire; 

i.  140.' 
Baldwin,  son  of  khig  Stephen.  L  138. 
Bale's  (Tenturies,  quoted,  if.  393. 
Baliniere  (hotel  de  la),  iv.  335. 
Baliol  (Rdward),  L  384. 
Baliol  (Sir  John),  L  265. 
Ballard,  a  (Jatbolic  priest,  iii.  367,  369. 
Balmato,  iv.  25. 
Baltlnglas   (James   Eustace,   3rd   visoon  t> 

iiL  347.  348. 
Bamborough-castle,  L  384, 393,  597,  604. 
Banister,   the   duke  of   Norfolk's    semak 

iii.  250. 
Bank  of  England.  vL  375. 
Bannockbum,  L  335. 
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Banqueting'lioiise^  Whitehall,  vL  4, 13.  Y6.  80. 

Banqueting-hoTise  at  Hamptoiwx>«rt,  vL  155. 

Bantiy-bay,  v.  126 ;  vL  26.  35. 

Barberini  (cardinal),  iy.  537  ;  v.  214. 

Barbican,  liL  106. 

Barclay  (Sir  George).  ▼.  161 ;  vL  116. 

Bards  (Welsh),  L  298. 

Barenger  (Sir  Ingram).  L  367. 

Barfleur.  L  229. 

Barham-downs,  i.  161, 274 :  ii.  297 ;  iv.  157. 

Harillun  (mons.),  French  ambasaador,  iv.  489, 
491;  V.  4,  5,  47,  414,  493. 

Barker,  chaplain  to  Katharine  of  Arragon, 
iLl63. 

Barker  (Christopher),  printer,  lii.  425. 

Barker,  the  dnke  of  Norfolk's  servant,  ill.  250. 

Barking,  i.  531. 

Barlow  (William),  successively  bishop  of 
Chichester  and  Rochester,  iii,  525,  557. 

Barm,  or  lap,  i,  522. 

Bamadiston  (Samuel),  a  roundhead,  iv.  213. 

Bamard's-inn,  L  578. 

Bam  elms  (queen  Elizabeth's  dairy)^  iii.  520. 

Barnes  (l)r.),  ii.  292,  316,  322,  522. 

Bamesdale,  ii.  358. 

Bamet,  i.  589 ;  battle  of;  iL  19,  39. 

BamwalU  assassin,  iii.  368. 

Barr-le-Duc,  302,  309 ;  vL  395. 

Barthe  (G^rge),  secretary  to  the  duke  of 
Burguncly.  U.  21. 

Barton  (Elizabeth),  "  the  holy  maid  of  Kent," 
ii.  162. 

Barton  (Sir  Andrew).  iL  128,  379. 

Barwike  (Dorothy).  iL  340. 

"  Basilicon  Doron,"  by  James  I.,  Iv.  58. 

Basilovttch  (Ivan),  the  czar,  iti.  342. 

Basing  (capt.  John),  iL  563. 

Basing-bonse,  ii.  627  ;  iiL  133,  562 ;  iv.  82. 

Basset,  a  gambling  game,  v.  435. 

Basset  (Anne),  ii.  279,  296,  311,  366. 

Basset,  his  supposed  attempt  to  assassinate 
the  princess  Elizabeth,  iii.  76. 

Basset  (Katharine),  ii.  311,  325. 

Basset  (Elizabeth),  iL  326. 

Basset  (Mistress),  the  laoe*woman,  iv.  197. 

Basset  (Raoul),  L  467. 

Basset  (Mr.),  ii.  557,  579, 615. 

Basset  (Mrs.),  U.  557, 579. 

Bassompierre  (marshal  de),  iv.  151, 171, 179. 

Bastile,  the,  lii.  367  ;  v.  79 ;  vi.  54. 

Bath,  Henry  L  and  3fatilda  spend  Easter 
there,  L  101;  burnt  by  riotere,  141;  visit 
of  Queoi  Anne  of  Denmark,  iv.  113;  visit 
uf  James  II.  and  Mary  Beatrice,  v.  34; 
visit  of  Queen  Anne,  vL  217. 

Bath  (John  Bourchier,  2nd  earl),  ii.  563. 

Bathurst  (Allen,  Ist  earl),  vL  421. 

Bathurst  (lady  Geoiigiana),  v.  432. 

Bathurst  (Peter),  vi.  159. 

Bathurst  (Sir  Benlamin),  v.  342 ;  vi.  82, 94. 

Battel^  (Dr.  John),  prebendary  of  Canter- 
bury, vL  105. 

Batten  (admiral),  iv.  217. 

Battle-abbey  founded  by  William  l.,l.  40. 

Bandeklns  first  worn  by  Henry  III.,  i.  2«9. 

Bangenci  council,  i.  173. 

Baugy,  battle  of,  1.  515. 

Bajeux  (cathedral  of),  inventory  of  its  trea- 
sures, 1.  20. 


Bayeux  tapestry,  Matilda's  wonderful  achieve- 
ment, L  16;  the  comet  of  1066  delineated 
in  it,  31 ;  also  the  disembarkation  of  the 
Norman  fleet,  34 ;  and  the  duke's  noble 
charger,  36;  historical  account  of,  44, 
45,113. 

Baynard's-castle,  presented  to  Katherino  of 
Yalois,  L  522 ;  the  duke  of  \ox\i  resides 
there,  576;    Elieabeth    WoodvlUe   placed 

.  there  hefore  the  battle  of  Bamet,  ii.  19,  54  ; 
Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  holds  bis 
private  councils,  31;  Elizabeth  of  York 
resides  there,  89 ;  possessed  by  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  ill.  122. 

Baynham  (Mrs.),  mistress  of  queen  Mary's 
maids,  ii.  579. 

Baynton  (Sir  Edward),  IL  234,  253,  354,  364, 
366,  495. 

Baynton  (lady),  ii.  366. 

Bayonne,  L  193,398. 

Bazvalen  (sieur),  i.  459. 

Beachy-head  (battle  off),  v.  127. 

Beale  (Sir  Kobert),  clerk  of  the  council,  iii. 
376,  401. 

Beale  (Stephen),  a  Dane,  Iv.  16. 

**  Bear  and  ratted  staff,"  Earl  of  Warwick's 
cognizance,  L  624 ;  ii.  38. 

Bear-garden,  South wark,  iv.  84. 

Beaton  (James),  archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
iu.  367. 

Beatrice,  daughter  of  Edward  I.,  L  301. 

Beatrice,  daughter  of  Heniy  ill.,  L  254,  267. 
281. 

Beatrice  of  Provence,  i.  244, 264. 

Beatrice  (St.),  her  ominous  WHmings,  iv.  513. 

Beauchamp  (Edward  Seymour,  lord),  iii.  464. 

Beauchamp  (Elizabeth),  wife  of  the  Ist  lord 
Lathner,  ii.  399. 

Beauchamp  family  held  the  ofSce  of  **  grand 
pannetier,"  i.  43. 

BeJEiudiamp  (lady  Anne),  countess  of  War- 
wick, ii.  40. 

Beauderc,  origin  of  the  appellation,  L  65,  81. 
Set  Henry  I.  king  of  England. 

Beaufort  (Edmund]^  brother  of  the  5th  earl  of 
Somerset.  L  602. 

Beaufort  (Henry),  bishop  of  Lincoln  and 
Winchester,  and  catdlDal,  brings  queen 
Joanna  to  England,  L  473;  becomes  the 
tutor  of  Henry  V.,  500 ;  chu-ged  with  sow- 
inx  dissension  between  him  and  Henry 
Iv.,  502 ;  at  queen  Katherlne's  coronation 
feast,  514 ;  one  of  her  executors,  529 ;  pro- 
jects the  marriage  of  Henry  VI.  with 
Margaret  of  Aqjon,  539,  541 ;  his  loans  to 
the  king,  546;  his  supreme  power,  550; 
his  kindness  to  the  young  queen,  551 ;  his 
death,  553. 

Beaufort  (Henry  Somerset,  1st  duke),  v.  9. 

Beaufort  (Henry  Somerset,  2nd  duke),  viii. 
140,  395. 

Beaufort  (Joanna),  L  514, 516,  628. 

Beaufort  (Margaret),  heiress  of  Somerset,  i. 
531 ;  U.  32,  35,  47. 

Beaulieu,  Margaret  of  Apjou  takes  sanctuary 
at,  L  631 ;  the  countess  of  Warwick  doet* 
the  same,  ii.  43 ;  residence  of  the  princess 
Mary  at,  459.  493,  512,  532,  542,  555  ; 
visit  of  Henrietta  Maria  to.  iv.  160. 
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fieaoUea.  Haiy  Beatrice's  surgeon,  v.  231, 
146. 279.  311. 323. 

Beanmanolr  (lord).  L  458. 

Beaomaris.  1. 524. 

Beaumont  (count  de).  French  ambassador,  ill. 
568,  574.  576. 

Beaumont  (Francis),  dnonatist,  iv.  196. 

Beaumont  (Sir  Hugh),  i.  357. 

Beau-lf  onte  palace,  in  Oxford,  i.  182. 

Beaurain,  Harold  li.  confined  In  a  prison 
there,  L  26. 

Beauvats,  i.  344. 

Beanvilliers  (Madame  de),  ▼.  339. 

Bee-abbey.  L  185. 

Bee  (AnUiony  de),  bishop  of  Durham,  1.  304« 
309,342. 

Beche  (Nidiolas  de  la),  castellan  of  the 
Tower,  i.  387. 

Beck  (M.).  chamberlain  to  prince  George  of 
Hanover.  ▼.  440. 

Becket  (Thomas  k),  his  grace-cup,  i.  178; 
made  chancellor  and  tutor  of  the  royal 
children.  183 ;  contest  with  Henry  II.,  183, 
185,  187;  his  violent  death,  188;  Henry's 
penance  at  his  tomb,  189;  pilgrimages  to 
his  shrine.  191. 

Bedford,  ii  570. 

Bedford  (Francis  Russell,  2nd  earl),  ii.  60, 67, 
168,317. 

Bedford  (Jaquetto,  duchess  of),  mother  of 
Elizabeth  WoodviUe,  U.  1.  8, 16,  22,  31. 

Bedford  (Jasper  Tudor,  3rd  duke),  il.  78. 
See  Tudor,  earl  of  Fembroke. 

Bedford  (John  Plantagenet,  1st  duke),  arrests 
(^ueen  Joanna,  i.  489 ;  escorts  Henry  V.  and 
his  bride  through  Fiance,  513;  regent  of 
France,  526. 

Bedford  (John  Russell,  3st  earl),  his  descrip- 
tion of  Anne  Boleyn  and  Jane  Seymour,  ii. 
276:  at  the  baptism  of  Prince  Edward, 
284;  lord  privy  seal,  401,  642;  sent  to 
receive  King  Philip,  619 ;  his  candid  speech 
about  his  share  of  the  spoils  of  the  monas- 
teries, 531 ;  his  quarrel  with  liie  lord 
admiral  Seymour,  ii.  22 ;  sent  to  congratu- 


hite  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  on  the  birfh  of 

her  son,  184. 
Bedhagfield  (hon.  lady),  v.  115. 
Bedingfield  (Sir  Edmund),  ii.  164,  165,  161 

169 
Bedingfield  (Sir  Henry),  IL  559.  660,  609 ;  iU. 

71   82 
Bedloe  (WilUam),  iv.  456,  461,  464,  466, 469, 

473. 
Begar  monasteiy,  ii.  67. 
Bela&yse  (John,  1st  lord),  iv.  461,  465  ;  v.  97. 
Belem  monastery,  iv.  509. 
Belhaven   (Sir   John  Hamilton,  2nd   lord). 

V.  212. 
Bell-tower,  in  the  Tower  of  London,  ilL  56. 
Bell  (lord  chief-Justice),  iii.  316. 
"  Bellanna,"  lyric  by  Ben  Jonson,  iv.  96. 
Bellarmin  (cardinal),  v.  331. 
Bellasys  (Susanna  Armine.  lady),  widow  of 

Sir  Henry,  iv.  519,  619 ;  v.  46,  68. 
Belle-sauvage-inn,  iL  601. 
Bellidvre,  French  ambassador,  iv.  251. 
Bellievre  (M.  de  Pomponue  de),  iiL  377, 388, 

391,  392,  393. 
Bellingham  (Elizabeth),  ii.  393. 
BeUingham  (Sir  Robert),  ii.  394. 
Bellings  (Sir  Richard),  iv.  404.  497. 
Bellomoute  (Henry,  earl  of  Leicester),  his 

affray  with  William  Breteuil,  1.  84. 
Bellwi^-manor    presented  to   St.    Alban's- 

abbey.  i.  105. 
Belot  (Michael),  earl-boteler,  1. 248. 
Bemposta,  iv.  504. 
Benbow  (admiral),  vi.  109. 
Benedict  (abbot),  i.  195. 
Benedict  (Pedro  de  Luna),  anti-pope,  L  470. 

471. 
Bamet  (Sit  H.)  afterwards  lord  Arlingt<»i, 

iv.  400.  416.  433. 
Bennet's  (St.)  college,  Cambridge, !!. 
Bennet's  (St.)  gates,  Norwich,  iii.  314.    WO, 

London,  il.  682. 
Bentivoglio  (cardinal),  iv.  88. 122. 
Benzi  (cardinal  de),  v.  107. 
Berengaria,  daughter  of  Edward  I.,  301. 


Bbrengabia  of  Navabbb.  queen-consort  of  Richard  L 

parentage,  i.  202.  « 

attracts  the  love  of  Richard  I.,  201, 203, 298. 

Joins  the  crusade,  204. 

marriage  at  Limoussa,  207, 208. 

returns  from  Syria  and  visits  Rome,  210—211. 

the  estrangement  of  her  consort,  217,  218. 

reconciled,  219. 

death  and  burial  of  her  husband,  220. 221. 

death  cf  her  sister  Blanche  and  her  friend  Joanna,  221. 

non-payment  of  her  dowry  by  king  John,  222.  223. 

her  death,  burial,  and  tomb.  223,  224. 

portrait  described.  207. 


Berenger,  count  of  Provence,  L  244-"246. 
Bergen,  iv.  419. 

Berkeley-castle,  i.  364 ;  iii.  316. 
Berkeley-house,   residence  of    the  princess 

Aime,  vi.  85. 
Berkeley-Harness,    in    Gloucestershire,    its 

church  granted  to  Reading  abbey,  L  132. 
Berkeley  fHenry,  19th  lord),  ill.  316. 
Berkeley  (John,  3rd  lord)  of  Stralton,  vi.  341. 


Berkeley  (lady),  Catherine  Howard,  iiL  36a 
Berkeley  (Maurice  de,  11th  lord),  I.  363. 
Berkelqr  (Si«  Charles),  iv.  319, 320.  400. 
Berkeley  (Sir  Maurice),  iL  601. 
Berkeley  (Sir  Richard),  iii.  545. 
Berkhamstead,  court  of  William  L  at,  L  40. 
Berkhamstead-castle,  i.  232,  238, 404. 486. 
Berkshire  (Charles  Howard.  2Dd  earl),  It 
539. 
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bomondsej-abb^,  Matilda  of  Boulogne  edu- 
cated at,  1. 137 ;  Katharine  of  Valois  died 
there,  539;  Elisabeth  Woodville's  resideiice 
there*  ii  35 ;  death  of  the  earl  cS  SoBBex, 
m.  342. 

Bernard  (St),  his  severe  mle,  16? ;  preaches 
a  crusade,  16S.  1«9. 

Bemers  (John  Boarchier,  Ist  lord),  iL  21. 

Bemers  (John  Boarchier,  2ud  lord)^  ii*  476. 

Berrl  (due  de),  v.  340.  352. 

Berry  (Sir  John),  captain  of  the  **  Glonoester," 
iv.  6U8. 

Bertha,  wife  of  Philippe  I.  of  France,  L  165. 

Berthonld,  a  batcher  of  Roaen,  escapes  from 
the  wreck  of  the  "  Blanche  Nef,"  L  110. 

Bertie  (  Peregrine),  vice-chamberlain,  vL  20X 

Bertie  (Richard),  ii.  46t. 

Bertin  (St)  mona8ter7,*i.  122. 

Bertrand  de  Bom,  Ttoooant  de  Haatefort^  L 
191, 192. 

Bertrand  de  Gordon  killff  Richard  L,  I.  220. 

Bertrand  de  Verdan,  L  208. 

Berwesh  (Henry),  btehop  uf  Lincoln,  L  340. 

Berwick,  besieged  by  Kobert  Brace,  L  336 ; 
the  princess  Joanna  and  David  Bruce  mar- 
ried at,  365 ;  annexed  to  the  English  crown 
by  Edward  lUL,  384 ;  ceded  to  &oUand  by 
Margaret  of  Ai\)oa,  691:  Lord  Hansdun 
made  governor,  iiL  343  queen  Anne  of 
Denmark  at,  iv.  6T. 

Berwick  (North)  church,  iv.  48. 

Berwick  (James  Fit^James,  duke  of),  v.  lOl^ 
118,  158,  199,  250,  264,  330,  357,  3Y4. 

Bethel,  sheriff  of  London,  iv.  476. 

Bethune,  L  608. 

Beverley,  shrine  of  St  John  of,  i.  417,  616. 

Bevervaart  (lady  Charlotte),  vi.  82,  247. 

Bewdley,  ii.  109 ;  iii.  20. 

Bezant,  a  cohi,  iv.  89. 

Bicocket  Henry  YVb  cap  of  state,  1. 598. 

Biddulph  (Mr.)  accompanies  James  IJU  in  his 
flight  V.  101. 

Btdloo  (Dr.),  physidan  to  William  III.,  vL 
193,  194. 

Bigod  (Roger),  fourth  earl  of  Norfolk,  1. 268. 

Bigorre  county,  L  219. 

Bill  (Dr.),  11.  530. 

BillofRights,  Vi.4. 

Bllson  (^Thomas),  bishop  of  Winchester,  iv. 
78. 

Bindon  (Thomas  Howard,  Ist  viscounty.  Hi. 
116. 

Bingham  (Sir  Thomas),  L  581. 

Binning  (lord),  iv.  134. 

Birch  (Dr.),  of  St  James's-churcb,  a  chaplain 
of  the  princess  Amie,  v.  453 ;  vi.  101 ;  viii. 
40,  248. 

Bird  (Francis),  his  statue  of  Queen  Anne,  vi. 
302 

Bird  (William),  musical  composer,  iii.  567. 

Biron  (due  de),  ill  562. 

Bisham.  ii.  329. 

Bishopsgate-street  ill*  226.  St  Mary's  Hos- 
pital, 11.  77. 

Bishops,  quarrel  between  Henry  L  and  An- 
selm  on  their  nomination,  1.  93. 

Bisset  (Margaret),  maid  of  honour,  i.  253 

Black  Book,  or  the  household  book  of  Edward 
ly.,  i.  69. 


Black-friars,  the  church  of  the,  1.  307, 362. 
Black-guard,     servants    not    in   livery    so 

called,  i.  578 ;  tit  315. 
Black-heath,  Queen  Joanna  received  at  i> 

474;  the  corpse  of  Henry  V.  met  at.  521 ; 

Maiqgaret  of  Valois  met  by  the  citisens  of 

London  at  548 ;  Jack  (2ade's  encampment 

558;   the  Gomish  insurgents  defeated,  ii. 

84;  meeting  of  Henry  VIIL  and  Anne  of 

Clleves^  301. 
Blacklow-hill,  near  Warwick,  L  333. 
Blackmore  (Sir  Richard),  the  poetaster  phy* 
,    siclan,  vL  194. 

"  Blackness,"  masque  by  Ben  Jonson,  iv.  87 
Blackwall,  iv.  170, 190. 
Black-WAter-river,  ii.  542. 
Bladen-bridge,  iii.  76. 
Blagge  (Sir  Geoige),  ii.  431,  432. 
Blague  (Henrietta^  maid  of  honour,  v.  399. 
Blainville  (count  ae),  French  ambassador,  iv. 

166, 171. 
Blake  (David),  minister  of  St  Andrew's,  iiL 

497, 498  ;  iv.  45. 
Blalceley  (Mr.),  of  Norwich,  L  383. 
Blanch   Cbapelton   [Blind-chapel-court],  iii. 

106. 
Blanche,  countess  of  Armagnac,  1.  473,  481, 

495. 
Blanche,  daughter  of  Edward  L,  L  302. 
Blanche,  duchess  of  Brt- tagnc,  i.  281. 
Blanche-flower'Castle.  iii.  312. 
Blanche,  heirew  of  Lancaster,  i.  406,  412. 
Blanche  la  Belle,  duchess  of  Austria,  1.  311, 

319. 
**  Blanche  Nef,"  a  Norman  vessel,  wrecked, 

i.  102,110,  111,  197. 
Blanche  of  Apjou,  i.  636. 
Blanche  of  Castile,  i.  225,  381. 
Blanche  of  the  Tower,  daughter  of  Edward 

IIL.  i.  400. 
Blanche,  princess  of  Navarre,  i.  221. 
Blanche,  queen-dowager  of  Navarre,  i.  312, 

313.  330. 
Blandel-bridge.  ii.  445. 

Blandford  (Walter),  bishop  of  Oxford,  iv.  440. 
Blankenburg,  battle  off,  i.  386. 
Blantyre  (Alexander  Stuart,  4th  lord),  iv. 

427. 
Blantyre  (Walter  Stuart,  Ist  lord),  iv.  406. 
Blathwayte  (Mr.),  secretary  of  William  HI., 

vL  182. 
Blein-castle,  i.  469. 
Blenheim-house,  vi.  250.  353. 
Blenheim,  victory  of,  vi.  250. 
Rletchingly,  ii.  329,  330. 
Bletsoe,  iv.  97. 

Bletsoe  (Oliver  St  John,  1st  lord\  Hi.  116. 
Blickling-hall    purchased    by  Sir    Geoffrey 

Boleyn,    11.    177;   described,  178;   Anne 

Boleyn  said  to  be   married  there,   223; 

visited  by  Catharine  of  Braganza,  iv.448. 
Blois,  i.  174,  468 ;  iv.  139. 
Blols,  abbey  of,  i.  454.    Castle,  L  452;  iii 

256. 
Blois  (Peter  of),  i.  178,  200,  213,  214. 
Blois.  Thibaut  count  of,  1.  174. 
Blois,  death  of  Isabella  of  Valois  at  i.  452. 
Blonde],  a  troubadour  knight  i.  212. 
Blood-money  first  offered,  vi.  98. 
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Bloody-bridge.  II.  446. 

Blore-heath,  battle  at,  i.  579. 

Bioimt  (Sir  Chrtetopher).  lii.  366,  437,  632. 

661.  653,  666. 
Blue-buar-lnn.  Leicester,  11.69. 
Blue  Tbong.  the  knighta  of,  1.  204. 
Blant  (Sir  Thomas),  1.  367. 
Boar-pies  sent  from  the  Hague,  Hi.  484. 
Bocber(Joan),  11.  641. 
Boconnock-down,  Iv.  260. 
Bodleian-library.  Oxford,  ill.  606. 
Bodley  (Sir  Thomas  i.  Hi.  606. 
Boetbias  on  the  "  OmsoLat  ions  of  Philosophy ," 

translated  by  Elizabeth,  ill.  476. 
Bohemia,  1.  411 ;  iv.  44. 
Bohun  (Humphrey  de),  4th  earl  of  Hereford, 

1.  310,  406. 
Bohun  (John),  6tb  earl  of   Hereford    and 

Essex.  1.  379. 
Bohun  (Maiy  de).  1st  wife  of  Henry  IV.,  i. 

467.  498. 
Bols  de  Vincennes,  1.  619. 
Boisslse.  French  ambassador.  Hi.  636,  637. 
Rukamshard-monastery,  i.  545. 
Boleyn  (Geoflfrey),  il.  176. 
Uoleyn  (George),  11. 182,  196.    -Ste  liochford, 

vimnmrA. 
Boleyn  (Gualtier  de),  the  ancestor  of  Anne 

Boleyn.  11. 181. 
Boleyn  (lady),  wife  of  Sir  Edward,  a  spy  on 

Anne  Boleyn.  11.  248,  250,  257,  26S. 
Boleyn  (lady),  ^ife  of  Sir  Thomas,  iL  178. 
Boleyn  (Mary),  hpr  coquetry  with   Henry 
Vill..  li.  138, 142.  233;  her  marriage.  143. 
184;  her  persooal  appearance.  186;  death 
of  her  husband,  200 ;  her  second  marriage, 
234  ;  her  portrait,  Hi.  249. 
Boleyn   (Sir  Godfrey),   mayor  of    London, 

1.  676. 
Boleyn  (Sir  Thomas),  H.  130,  177, 178.    See 

6th  earl  of  Wiltghire. 
Boleyn  (Sir  William),  li.  177. 
Boleyn  ( I'homaii),  of  Salle.  H.  176. 
Bollngbroke  (Henry  St  John.  Ist  viscount). 
V.  303,  316,  350,  367,  372,  374;  vl.  372,  382, 
386.  406,411. 
Bologna,  li.  214. 
Bolsover,  Iv.  196. 

Bulton-castle,  lii.  203,  209.    Hnll,  i.  621. 
Bolton  (Charles  Pautet,  Ist  duke),  vL  42. 
Bombay,  It.  356,  361. 
Bona  of  Savoy,  i.  628. 
Bond  (Sir  Thomas),  iv.  326. 
Boniface,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  L  263, 

266.  262. 
Boniface  IX.  pope,  1.  470. 
Bonner  (Edmund),  bishop  of  London,  11.  207, 

624,639;  lii.  84, 104.  113. 
Bonnes  Nouvelles  convent,  1.  1R6. 
Bonrepaux,  French  envoy,  v.  35,  40,  62. 
Bonville  (William,  lord),  i.  589. 
Booth  (Mr.),  engaged  lor  the  chevalier  St. 

Qeatae,  v.  369. 
Boord  (Madame  de),  iv.  437. 
Bordeaux,  marriage  of  Louis  VIL  at,  i.  166; 
his  divorced  wife  married  to  Henry  II.  at, 
174;   Henry  III.  flies  to,  241;  Henrietta 
Maria  at,  iv.  141. 
Bore  (John),  harp-maker,  i.  612. 


Borough  (Edward.   2nd  lord),   haaband  of 

I^aiharine  Parr.  ii.  396. 
Borough  (Henry),  second  son  of  Edward,  lord 

Borough,  iL  396. 397. 
Borough  (Thomas,  1st  loni).of(3ain8boroiigh, 

11.396. 
Borough.  (Thomas,  3rd  lord).  iL  229, 396. 
Boroughbridge,  1.  340. 
Bosoobel,  ii.  558. 

Bossuet  r Jacques  Benigne),  iv.  342. 
Roiiwell  (Jobn),  of  Balmato,  iv.  25. 
liosworth,  battle  of,  ii.  70. 
Boteler  (dame  Alice),  Henry  VL's  goveroeav 
I      i.  523. 
Bothwell  (Francis  Stuart,  earl  of).  Hi.  486;  iv. 

17.  19,  31.  39. 
Bothwell  (James  Hepburn.  4th  earl),  liL  195; 

iv.  10,  31. 
Botton  (Kalf).  a  London  merchant,  i.  342. 
Bouchain,  vi.  350. 
Bouflers  (marechal),  v.  262. 
Bouillon  (mademoiselle  de),  L  3. 
Boulogne  besieged  by  Henry  VII.,  ii.  81; 

Maiy  Tudor  lands  at.  180 ;  taken  by  Heoiy 

VII L.  421;  iiL295. 
Bourchier  (liuiy  Anne),  heiress  of  Essex,  iL 

458. 
Bourdiier  (Thomas),  archbishop  of  Canter- 

bury  and  cardinal,  i.  576,  5t$3 ;  ii.  29.  72. 
Bourdaloue  (Pere),  on  theatrical  amusement^ 

V.  304. 
Bourges,  tournament  at,  i.  129. 
Bourne  (Mr.),  secretary  to  Mary  I.,  ill.  58. 
Bourse  (the),  iiL  225,  227. 
Bow-bridge  erected,  i.  90. 
Bowes  (Mrs.),  iv.  27. 
Bowes  (Robert),  ambassador  to  Scotland,  if. 

27. 
Bowes  (Sir  Robert),  H.  358. 
Bowyer,  gentleman  of  black  rod.  iii.  176. 
Bowyer-tower,  death  of  the  duke  of  Oarence 

in  the,  U.  23. 
Boxgrove.  near  Arundel,  i.  134. 
Boy-bishop,  notices  of.  i  317. 
Boyers  (Johan),  confessor  to    Katharine  d 

ValolH,  1.  617. 
Boyne,  battle  of  the.  v.  127. 129, 
Boynton-hall,  U.  139;  iv.  219. 
Boynton  (Mrs.),  maid  of  honour,  iv.  416. 
Brabant  (John,  2nd  duke  of).  L  302. 
Bracton  (Sir  John),  ii.  176. 
Bradbury's  meeting-house  destroyed,  vi.  334. 
Bradgate,  H.  4,  5,  7.  543. 
Bradsbawe  (John),  seijeant-at-law.  iv.  269. 

270,  273. 
Brah^  (Stene),  Danish  ambassador,  iv.  27. 
Brahe  (  Tycho),  astronomer,  iv.  24. 
Brakenash,  ilL  312. 
Brakenbury  (Sir  Robert),  keeper  of  the  'l  ower 

11.  31.  32. 
Brakes,  an  instrument  of  torture,  il.  375. 
Bramber,  in  Sussex,  i.  232. 
Bramston  (Sir  John),  his  autobiography,  r 

119. 
Brandaris,  iv.  418. 

Brandon  (Gregory),  executioner,  Iv.  280, 281 
Brandon  (St),  his  wondrous  voyage,  1. 128 
Bran  tie,  or  brawl,  a  dance,  iv.  401,  486. 
Brantome  or  Peter  de  Bonrdeilles,  UL  164. 
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Brawl,  an  andent  dance,  ill.  465;  iv.  401, 

485. 

Braye  (John.  2nd  lord),  IL  649. 

Braye  (Lady  Anne),  daughter  of  Francis, 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,  il.  649. 

Braye  (Sir  Reginald),  IL  61, 95, 109. 

Bray-suT-Seine,  i.  512. 

Breadalbane  (John  Campbell,  Ist  earl),  vi.  42, 
56. 

Breknoke  Computus,  quoted,  i.  544, 547. 

Brentwood,  iv,  lis. 

Breretou  (Henry),  his  song  of  the  Lady  Bessy, 
11.  58—61. 

Brereton  (William),  ii.  244, 262,  255,  260. 

Brest,  in  possession  of  the  English,  i.  466; 
death  of  Sir  l£dwanl  Howard  at,  a  fresco, 
iii.  46?- ;  Henrietta  Maria  arrives  at,  iv.  234, 
345. 

Bretagne  taken  possession  of  by  Henry  II.,  i. 
185;  affairs  of,  456,457  ;  trade  with  Eng- 
land, 489 ;  Euglisb  exiles  in,  ii.  32,  65 ;  in- 
vaded by  the  Spaniards,  iii.  458 ;  reception 
of  Henrietta  Maria,  iv.  234. 

Breteail-castle,  i.  456. 

Breieuil  (William),  advocates  Robert  of  Nor- 
mandy's right  to  the  throne  of  England,  i. 
83. 

Brett  (captain\  ii.  594. 

Breze  (Pierre),  seneschal  of  Normandy,  his 
services  to  Margaret  of  Valois,  i.  596,  602, 
608,  610,  613;  his  death,  619. 

Bridewell,  ii.  149,  1 53 ;  iii.  185. 

Bridges  (Mrs.),  mxid  of  honour,  iii.  505,  515. 

Bridges  (Sir  John),  afterwards  lord  Chandos, 
U.  609 ;  iU.  44,  62,  68,  70. 

Bridget,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  a  nun  at 
Dartford,  il.  29,  37,  94. 

Bridgewater  (Anne  Howard,  countess  of),  ii. 
378,  380. 

Bridgewater  (John  Egerton,  2nd  earl),  v.  14. 

Brihtric  Meaw,  a  Saxon  nobleman,  refUses  to 
marry  Matilda  of  Flanders,  i.  16,  17 ;  her 
subsequent  revenge  for  the  slight,  39 ;  his 
cruel  de&th,  40 ;  noticed,  62. 

Brill,  iii.  604 ;  v.  498. 

Bristol,  the  empress  Matilda  takes  possession 
of,  i.  131 ;  Stephen  unprisoned  at,  1454 
other  royal  captives,  230 ;  duke  Robert  of ' 
Gloucester  interred  at,  155;  besieged  by 
Isabella  of  France,  356 ;  visit  of  Catharine 
of  Braganza,  Iv.  407. 

Bristol  (Geor^  Bigby,  2nd  earl),  iv.  357,  358, 
402,  426. 

Bristol  (John  Digby,  1st  earl),  Iv.  209. 

Bristol  (John  Hervey,  Ist  earl),  vi.  227. 

Broadway-hills,  iv.  260. 

Broc  i.  460. 

Brocart  (Petronel),  a  sorcerer,  L  490. 

Broderick  (Su:  Allen),  iv.  389 

Broke  (lord),  il.  100. 

Broke  (Sir  Richard),  ii.  563. 

Bromebam,  iii.  20. 

Bromfield,  the  quaker,  visits  Mary  Beatrice,  v. 
325,  346. 

Bromley  (Judge),  ii.  613. 

Bromley,  (Sir  Thomas),  iii.  472. 

Brooke  (George),  executed,  iv.  82. 

Brotherton,  in  Yorkshire,  L  315, 336. 

Brounker  (Sir  William,  2nd  lord),  iv.  403. 


Brown,  (Sir  Thomas),  iv.  448. 

Brown  (Sir  William),  deputy-governor  of 
Flushing,  iii.  557. 

Browne  (Edward),  of  Caistor,  iii.  490. 

Browne  (lady),  •*  the  fiedr  Geraldine,"  ill.  23, 
525. 

Browne  (Sir  Anthony),  at  the  baptism  of 
Edward  VI.,  ii.  284 ;  his  errand  to  Anne  of 
Cleves,  298;  consulted  by  Henry  VIU. 
about  Katharine  Howard,  361  ;  marries  the 
"  fair  Geraldine,"  526 ;  imprisoned  for  pro- 
fessing the  Catholic  faith,  541. 

Browne  (Sir  Edward),  ii  533. 

Browne  (Sir  Richard),  of  Sayes-oourt,  iv.  125, 
301,  303,  306,  437. 

Browne  (Sir  Weston),  ii.  4*5. 

Bruce  (David  11.),  king  of  Scotland,  1.  365, 
376. 

Bruce  (king  Robert),  i.  320,  335,  336, 379. 

Bruce  (Robert),  presbyterian  minister,  iv.  26, 
27,  28. 

Bruen  (Dr.),  physician,  ill.  535. 

Bruges,  i.  17,  413,  606,  616. 

Brussels,  Anne  of  Bohemia  at,  i.  412;  resi- 
dence of  James,  Duke  of  York,  in,  v.  432  ; 
the  Duke  qf  Monmouth  a1^  451. 

Bryan  (lady  Margaret),  the  governess  of  Henry 
VllL's  children,  ii.  287,  475,  477,  494,  508 ; 
iiL  4,  6, 7. 

Bryan  (Sir  Francis),  ii.  208,  284,  295,  475. 

Bryan  (Sir  Thomas),  ii.  475  ;  lit  4. 

Bnccleuch  (Sir  Walter  Scott,  Ist  lord),  iii. 
498. 

Bucban  (John  Stewart,  earl  of),  1.  615. 

Buchanan  (George),  preceptor  to  James  VI., 
iv.  6,  7. 

Buchervllle,  envoy  from  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
iu.  311. 

Buchon  (M.).  editor  of  the  works  of  Chastel- 
lian.  i.  6(7. 

Buckebham  in  Norfolk,  seat  of  William  de 
Albini,  1.  127,  134 ;  its  leudal  castle  built, 
133. 

Buckerel  (Andrew),  the  pepperer,  i.  248. 

Buckhurst  (Thomas  Sackville,  lord),  ambas- 
sador to  BYanoe,  iii.  236 ;  visited  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  317 ;  announces  the  sentence  of 
death  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  376,  382 ;  his 
quarrel  with  Leicester,  417;  chosen  chan- 
cellor of  Oxford,  465,  469 ;  becomes  lord 
treasurer,  618. 

Buckingham  (Edward  Stafford,  3rd  duke), 
his  fall,  ii.  143. 

iBuckingham  (George  Villiers,  1st  duke),  his 
introduction  to  court,  iv.  120 ;  joumfy  to 
Spain  with  Prince  Charles,  142;  brings 
Henrietta  Maria  to  England,  162;  his 
passion  for  the  queen  of  France,  155  ;  his 
Insolence  to  Henrietta  Maiia,  l7l;  his 
death,  183. 

Buckingham  (George  Villiers,  2nd  duke), 
his  profligacy,  iv.  407 ;  his  vile  proposal  to 
Charles  IL,  429. 

Buckingham  (Henry  Stafford,  2nd  duke), 
marriage  to  Katherine  Woodville,  ii.  11; 
in  £eiv»ur  at  court,  13,  21,  54 ;  Johis  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  in  seizing  earl  Rivera 
and  others,  26;  rises  against  Richard,  32, 
50. 
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Buckingham  (Humphrey  Plintagenet,  earl 
uf),  i.  431. 

Bocidngham  (Hnmphrej  StafTord,  Ist  dake), 
seat  to  treat  with  Jack  Onde,  1.  668 ;  pre- 
senta  prinoe  Kdward  to  his  fiither,  Henry 
yi.,6e8;  killed.  682. 

BucUnghttn  (John  fthelileW,  lai  duke),  ▼. 
6,294;  Ti.  16. 

Buckingham  (Kathertne,  ooantesB  of)*  Set 
Katherine  WoodviUt^ 

Bogden-palace,  ii.  160,  489,493. 

Bukerel  (Walter),  1 266. 

BulgnevUle.  i.  636. 

Balkeley  (lady  SophU,  siiter  of  la  BdU 
Stuart),  V.  116,  132,  241,  267.  261,  304,  332, 
346.  SYS. 

Balkeley  (Mr.),  son  of  la4y  Sophia,  ▼.  369, 
375. 

Balkeley  rSir  Richard),  iU.  43T. 

Bolleyne  (Sir  Kdward),  knight,  m.  490. 

Bulmer  (Joan),  ii.  349, 361,  373. 

Balmer  OaA^),  bamt,  ii.  616. 

Balstrode  (Richard),  master  of  the  revels, 
i.  664. 

Burchet  (Peter),  a  fiuiatic,  lii.  290. 

Barford  (Sir  Simon),  L  370. 

Baigartias,  (vioe-chamberlaln  of  Saxony), 
ii.  616. 

Burgess  (Dr.),  his  meeting-honae  demolished, 
ri.  324. 

Burgh  (Elisabeth  do),  danghter  of  the  earl  of 
Ulster,  L  400,  406. 

Burgh-on-Sands,  L  321. 

Barghersh  (Bartholomew  dSk  3rd  haron), 
1.  379  381 

Barghersh  (Robert  de),  L  373. 

Burgus,  capital  of  Old  0ft8til^  L  287, 288. 

Buigundy  (duke  of),  his  interview  with 
Margaret  of  Aqjou,  L  612. 

Burleigh  (lady),  ill.  13. 

Burleigh  rThomas  Oecil,  2nd  lord),  ilL  86. 

Burleigh  (William  Cecil.  1st  lonl),  his  dapU- 
clty.  Ii.  567.  565,  632 ;  IL  43;  made  a  privy 
councillor  by  Elizabeth,  1 05 ;  assists  at  bar 
coronation,  114;  chancellor  of  Osmbridge. 
162 ;  offensively  treated  by  Leicester.  177. 
189 ;  thirsts  for  the  blood  of  Maiy,  queen 
of  Soots,  274 ;  his  treatment  by  Elteabeth, 
343 ;  his  share  in  the  death  of  Mary,  queen 
of  Scots,  406 ;  visited  by  Elizabeth,  422. 
460 ;  his  Jealousy  of  Essex,  454 ;  his  letter 
to  Essex,  604 ;  his  illness  and  death,  517. 
618. 

Burley  (Sir  Sunon),  L  411,  412;  his  death, 
418,  4l9. 

Burlington.  Iv.  217,  218.  221. 

Bumell  (Robert),  secretary  to  Eilward  I., 
i.  297. 

Burnet  (Gilbert,  bishop  of  Salisbary),  his 
<*  Cases  of  0}n8cience,'*  iv.  429 ;  his  account 
or  Mary  Beatrice,  565 ;  his  shameless  mis- 
statements, 611 ;  his  libels  on  the  birth  of 
the  prince,  v.  49,  69.  222 ;  tells  a  tale  of  a 
pretended  plot  against  the  prince  of 
Orange,  460;  his  conversation  with  the 
princess,  492;  becomes  her  political  and 
Hpiritual  adviser.  519 ;  his  plan  of  kidnap< 
ping  king  James,  vi.  29 ;  his  propensity  for 
soandalona  gossip,  75;   his  contradictory 


charges  against  archbishop  Saootrft,  110; 

his  character  of  Mary  IL,  134. 
Burnet  CHiomas),  son  of  the  bishop,  v.  49 ; 

VL375. 
Buraham,  ill.  217. 
Bury  St  Edmunta,  the  monastery  plundereu 

by   prince    Enstaoe,   L    160;     death   of 

Humphrey,  duke  of  Qlouoiaster,  652 ;  the 

princess  Mary  at,  IL  658;    execution  of 

Cleobniy  at,  iiL  89. 
Boaac.  half-brother  of  Robert^  count  of  Ea, 

Ll9. 
Bushel  (Sir  Edwanl).  11. 470. 
Bushey-park,  iv.  117. 
Buss,  or  Butt  (Mrs.),  nurse  of  the  prinoeaa 

Anne.  v.  609. 
Buss,  the  duke  of  Monmoath's  cook,  iv. 

470. 
Butler  (lady  Eleanor),  iL  10.  31. 
Butler    (Margaret),  wife    of    Sir    Willism 

Boleyn,  U.  177. 
Batter  (Sir  Piers),  IL  184, 186. 
Butler   (Thomas),   7th  earl    of    Ormonde, 

ti.  177. 
Button,  a  Jacobite  cne  described,  v.  176. 
Button  (William),  bishop  of  Bath.  1. 287. 
Butts  (Dr.).  physician  to  Heniy  Vm.,  ii.  200, 

211, 620. 
Buxton,  ill.  206. 
Boxenval    (M.   de),     French     ambassador, 

ill.  466. 
Byfieldpark,  iv.  121. 
^grames>lane,  ii.  173. 
Byng  (Sh:  George),  v.  254,  256,  357 ;  vi.  305. 

Ciabal,  secret  council  of  Charles  II.,  iv.  461. 

(}abot  (Sebastian),  iL  139. 

Cadaval  (duke  de),  iv.  506,  507. 

Cade  (Jack),  his  rebellion,  ii.  557,  569. 

Csdlz.  Drake's  expedition  to,  UL  419 ;  Essex's 

attack,  478.  502.  508. 
Caernarvon,  i.  437. 
GaemarvoD-castle,  i.  299. 300. 
Caernarvon   (Charles    Dormer,    2nd    eari), 

vL  141. 
Cahow,  battle  at,  i.  293, 
Calstor,  ill.  490. 

Caius  (Dr.),  of  Cambridge,  iii.  165. 
Oftlais.  captured  by  Edward  IiL,  L  397 ;  re> 

ception   of    Anne  of  Cleves  at,  ii.   295; 

retaken  by  the  French,  657 ;  its  restoration 

demanded  by  Elisabeth,  iii  121.- 
Calamy  (Edmund),  witnesses  the  proclamsp 

tlon  of  James  11..  v.  2. 
(3alash,   an  open  carriage,  when  first  used, 

iv.  412. 
(3alder  (capt.),  executed,  iv.  6. 
Cales-hill,  iv.  221. 

Oilibum,  the  sword  of  Arthur,  L  204. 
**  CiaUsto,"  a  masque,  iv.  454. 
Calixtus  IL,  pope,  i.  120 ;  his  death,  123. 
Callowden,  iii.  317, 
Caltborpe  (Sir  Thomas),  ii.  249 
Calton  (Mr.),  iv.  573. 
Calverley  (John),  1.419. 
Calverley  (Sir  John),  u.  627. 
Camaret,  L  473. 
Cambray,  iii.  332. 
(Junbresis,  treaty  of,  ill.  121,  124. 126. 
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Cambridge,  iL  14,  219,  557,  564,  576,  940. 

Cdmbrio^imiversity,  Henry  1.  supposed  to 
iiave  Seen  educated  here,  i.  81 ;  preserved 
from  sequestration  by  Katharine  Parr, 
iL427;  visit  of  queen  Elizabeth,  iii.  162. 
Christ-church,  ill  165.  King's-coUege,  ii, 
219,  281;  iii.  163,  166.  Market-place, 
ii.  565 ;  St.  Mary  Vchurch,  liL  165.  Queen's- 
oollege,  i.  554,  592 ;  iiL  163.  Kegent-walk, 
vi.  252.    Trinity-college,  iii.  186. 

Cambridge  (Richard  of  Conisburgh,  5th  earl^ 
L505. 

Qunbnskenneth,  Iv.  7. 

Campbell  (lady  Henrietta),  v.  620. 

Campden-house,  Kensington,  chosen  as  the 
nursery  for  the  princess  Anne's  child, 
vl.  49. 

Gampeggio,  cardhial-legate,  ii.  148,  149, 153, 
155.  199,  202,  209,  210. 

Oampian  (Edmund),  priest,  iii.  334, 335. 

Campion  (Thomas),  <&amatist,  iv.  113. 

Canon-row,  Westminster,  iv.  87, 

Cauon's-nuursh,  Bristol,  iv.  113. 

Canonbuiy-house,  iiL  470 ;  iv.  501. 

Canterbury,  murder  of  Thomas  a  Becket  at, 
I  188;  Henry  IV.  buried  there,  485, 
Charles  I.  and  Henrietta  married  at,  iv. 
157.  St.  Augustine's  palace,  iii.  286. 
Cathedral,  i.  314,  495 ;  iL  475. 

Canterbury  and  York,  disputes  respecting  the 
primacy,  L  37, 48. 

Cape  Fhiisterre,  iiL  423. 

Oapel  (Arthur,  Ist  lord),  iv.  268. 

Capel  (lady),  ii.  538. 

Capua-palace,  L  537. 

Ci^udus,  or  Chapuys  (Eustace),  iL  155, 167 
—169,  211,  212. 

Garbonnel  (Sir  John),  L  613. 

Car?a,  iv.  507. 

Carden  (lady),  iL  411. 

Carden  (Sir  Thomas),  master  of  the  revels, 
iL331,  411,  635,  636. 

Cardiff-castle,  Robert  Courthose  confined 
there,!  101. 

Oarew  (Mr.),  ambassador  to  France,  Iii. 
278. 

Oarew  (Sir  George),  lost  in  the  "  Mary  Roee," 
L128. 

Carew  (Sir  Gteorge),  receives  Anne  of  Cleves 
at  CaJais,  iL  295 ;  takes  part  in  the  jousts 
at  Denham-house,  313. 

Carew  (Sir  Gkorge,  his  son).  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh  committed  to  his  custody,  iii.  493; 
appofaited  chamberlain  to  Anne  of  Den- 
mark, iv.  67. 

Carew  (Sir  Nicholas),  iL  284,  323. 

Carew  (Sir  Peter),  ii.  128. 

Carey  (Robert,  afterwards  earl  of  Monmouth), 
sent  to  Scotland  to  announce  the  death  of 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  iii.  409 ;  service  »i 
Ka,  433 ;  service  in  France,  467 ;  offends 
queen  Elizabeth  by  his  marriage,  491 ;  his 
Account  of  her  last  illneKS,  574 ;  his  Journey 
to  Sootluid  to  inform  king  James  of  her 
death,  iv.  56 ;  made  master  of  the  robes  to 
prince  Henry,  104. 

wey  (Sir  George),  iiL  489. 

Carey  (Sh*  Heniy^  afterwards  lord  Hunsdon 
and  earl  of  Dover,  It.  113. 


Garey  (Sir  John)  2nd  son  of  the  Ist  lord  Huns- 
don, iiL  491. 

Garey  (Sir  WiUiam),  iL  143, 184, 192,  200. 

Carisbrooke<astle,  iv.  264, 270,  296. 

Carleton  (Shr  Dudley),  iv.  88,  ill. 

Carlile  (Alexander),  iL  17. 

Oarlingford  (Theobald  Taaffe,  Ist  earl),  iv. 
508. 

C!arU8le^  Stephen's  and  David's  armies  meet 
there,  L  141 ;  Mary  queen  of  Scots  confix^ 
at,  iii.  200. 

Carlisle  (Charles  Howard,  3rd  earl>  vL  205. 

Ciarlisle  (James  Hay,  1st  earl),  iv.  146, 211. 

Carlisle  (Lucy  Percy,  lady)»  Iv.  206,  208,  211, 
212,  262,  290. 

Carlos  (don),  son  of  Philip  IL,  iiL  97. 

Carmarthen  (Thomas  Osborne,  marquis  oiy, 
vl.  28. 

Game  (Robert),  v.  109. 

Ctomwath  (Lockhart  of).    Su  Loekhart. 

Garr  (Sir  KobertX  afterwards  viscount  Ro- 
chester and  earl  of  Somerset,  iv.  95,  lu5 — 
107, 119. 

Carroll  (Susanna)^  dramatist,  vL  246. 

Garsley  (Dr.),  canon  of  Bath  and  Wells,  iL 
168. 

Garter  (Mr.)  vL  58. 

Garter  (rev.  Mr.),  of  BristoL  L  400. 

Gartwright  (Thomas)^  bishop  of  Chester,  t.  25, 
35. 

Garwardine  (Sir  TbomasX  Su  Sir  Thomas 
Garden. 

Caryl  (John,  lord),  v.  209, 228,  389. 

Gasimir  (Hans),  iiL  159. 

Gason  (Sir  Robert),  mayor  of  Bristol,  iv.  407. 

Gassal  (Gregory)^  ii.  155, 215. 

Gafaser-castle,  L  221. 

Cassoni  (count),  thefwpe's  secretary,  v.  55. 

Gastelmelhor  (conde  de>  iv.  421, 466,  490,  495, 
509. 

Gastelnaa  (Michel  de)  sienr  de  Mauvised^re, 
French  ambassador,  iii.  172,  277,  281,  328, 
349,  354,  356. 

(Jastiglione,  queen  Elizabethls  Italian  master, 
iii.  12,  87. 

CDStlle,  iL  120 ;  iv.  502. 

Gastleacre,  in  Norfolk,  L  66. 

Gastlemaine  (lady),  mistress  of  (Jbarks  U.,  her 
pernicious  influence,  iv.  362,  366;  her 
quarrel  with  the  duchess  of  Richmond,  376 ; 
is  intruded  on  the  queen  as  a  lady  of  her 
bedchamber.  386 — 389,  395 ;  her  Jealousy  of 
la  belle  Stuart,  412;  her  imperious  be- 
haviour to  Charles  II.,  428 ;  his  enormous 
prodigally  to  her,  432. 

Castle  Rising,  in  Norfolk,  L  371—375, 383. 

Gastles  built  l^  king  Stephen,  i.  140. 

Catania,  i.  204. 

Gateu  TMons.  de\  iv.  410. 

Catharine,  daugnter  of  James^  duke  of  York, 
V.  396. 

(Catherine  de  Medids,  her  negotiations  to 
effect  a  marriage  of  one  of  her  sons  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  iiL  172,  230,  238,  247,  256, 
263, 281,  293 ;  scheme  to  induce  her  tailor 
to  come  to  England,  193. 194. 

Catherine  Laura,  daughtei  of  James  II.,  iv 
657. 

(3atterick,  iL  396. 
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Gathabow  or  BsAaAXZA,  qneen-oonflort  of  Charles  IL 
birth  and  parentage,  iT.  351. 
education  and  dowry,  363. 
OTertures  for  ber  marriage  with  Charles  II.,  35S. 
marriage  concluded,  ^1,  364. 
embarkcs  for  England,  368—375. 
vitiited  by  the  duke  of  York,  373. 
lands  at  Portsmouth,  375. 
first  interview  with  the  kii^,  377. 
her  marriage,  379,  380. 
arrival  at  HamptoD-ooort,  383,  384. 
bridal  festivities,  885. 

evil  influence  of  lady  Castlemaine,  387, 388,  396. 
the  king's  nnkindnpwt  to  her,  388-— 391. 
dismisses  her  Portuguese  attendants,  397. 
plot  to  taivalidate  her  mairlage,  402. 
her  secret  correspondence  with  Rome,  404. 
court  goes  to  Tunbridge-wells,  Bath,  and  Bristol,  40C,  Wl* 
dangerous  Illness  at  Whitehall.  408—410. 
the  court  at  Salisbury  and  Oxford,  419—431. 
Buckingham's  project  to  abduct  the  queen,  429. 
dark  plots  against  the  queen,  430. 
the  court  at  Audley-end,  442,  443. 
her  Norfolk  progress  witii  the  king,  443—451. 
patronises  archery,  449. 
visits  Euston-hall,  451. 
Shaftesbury's  enmity  to  her,  453. 456,  470. 
her  patronage  of  Italian  music,  453. 
visits  Evelyn  at  Sayes-oourt,  455. 

8 resides  at  the  manlage  of  princess  Mary,  455. 
ates's  accusation  agabist  the  queen,  467,  473. 
Qeorge  prince  of  Hanover  presented  to  her,  vlL  79. 
accompanies  the  kJng  to  Oxford,  v.  479. 
last  illness,  and  death  of  Charles  IL,  486—493. 
her  court  as  queen^Klowager,  495. 
pays  her  first  visit  to  William  and  Mary,  499^ 
ill-will  of  Mary  IL  towards  her,  vi.  31,  32. 
quits  England  for  Portugal,  iv.  501—503. 
visited  by  the  king  of  Spain,  505. 
constituted  queen-regent  of  Portugal,  507. 
her  death  and  burial,  508.  509. 
portraitB,  359,  384, 414. 


CauUn  (Anne  Marie>  superior  i^t  ChaiUot, 
iv.  341. 

Cavalcanti  (Gnido),  iii.  238,  259. 

Cavallini  (Pietro),  statuary,  i.  306. 

Cavendish  (Charles^  iv.  224. 

Cavendish  (George^  poet,  ii.  388.  « 

Cavendish  (lady),  daughter  of  lord  William 
Russell,  vi.  495. 

Cavendish  (lord  Charles),  lit  436L 

Cavendish  (Sir  Charles>  liL  499. 

Caversham-house,  Iv.  113,  246. 

Cawley  (Mr.).  M.P.,  iv.  2?3. 

Cawood,  ii.  213. 

Cawood-castle,  i.  316. 

Caxton  (W.),  IL  24. 

Cecil  (Richard),  father  of  fhe  1st  lord  Bti]> 
leigh,  IL  584 ;  iii.  193. 

Cecil  (Sir  Robert),  appointed  secretary  of 
state,  iii.  459;  his  compliments  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  480 ;  his  alliance  with  Raleigh, 
493;  his  prayer  for  Essex,  502;  their 
rivalry,  505,532;  exhibits  charges  against 
Essex,  633;  public  comments  on  his  con- 
duct, 639;  nis  secret  understanding  with 
James  of  Scotland,  557 ;  his  pretended  admi- 
ration of  Elisabeth,  who  makes  a  butt  of 


him,  570 ;  attends  her  deathbed,  576 ;  fiiei 
the  Jointure  of  Anne  of  Denmark;  iv.  78. 
See  ut  eaH  of  Salisbury. 

Cecil  (Witliam>    See  lord  Swieiffk. 

(TecUia,  daughter  of  William  L,  her  early 
dedication  to  the  service  of  Ged,  L  41 ;  her 
profesrion  aa  a  nun,  51 ;  becomes  abbess  d 
the  monastery  of  Caen,  51,  65. 

OedUa  (lady),  of  Sweden,  iii  179. 

Oelestine  IlL,  poipe»  I  204, 212— 21S. 

Celibacy  of  the  clemr  saforoed  by  Ansdm, 
i.  98 ;  approved  byElizabeth,  iii.  150, 525. 

Cellarers  to  the  sovereigns,  L  248. 

Centlivre  ^Susanna),  dramatist,  vL  24IK. 

Cemeabbey, L  630. 

Cesar  (prince)  prime  minister  of  Vhutds  II., 
V.  3,  4. 

Cessford  (Sir  Robert),  iii  498. 

Cbabliz,  U.  523. 

Chaillot,  convent  of,  the  haUtuat  retreat  of 
Henrietta  Maria,  iv.  237  ;  her  lying  in  state 
theie,  341  i.  pilgrimage  of  James  II.  to,  v. 
117 ;  Mary  Beatrice's  scijonin  at,  202 ;  her 
frequent  visits,  261—269 ;  she  bequeadu 
ber  heart  to  the  convent^  388 ;  her  obseqotoi 
sokmniaed  fbere^  3901 
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Chaise  (Pere  la),  French  king's  confesBor,  iv. 

459. 
Chalet  (John)  attempts  the  life  of  Henry  17. 

of  France,  iiL  475. 
Challoner  (Dr.),  of  Ameraham,  iv.  Y4. 
Chaloner  (Sir  Thomas),  iii.  134. 
ChaLluz^»stle,  L  219. 
Chamberlajne  (Dr.  Hnghl  v.  48, 133. 
Chambers  (John),  last  abbot  of  Peterborough, 

ii- 173. 
Chamillard,  French  minister,  v.  257. 
Champchevrier  of  Anjou,  1.  538,  539. 
Champion,  origin  of  the  office,  i.  43;    its 

tenure,  ib. 
Chandos   (Edmund   Bruges,   2nd   lord),  iil. 

262. 
Chandos  (John  Bridges,  1st  lord.)    See  Sir 

John  Bridges. 
Channel's   bridge   over   the  Lea,  built  by 

Matilda  of  Scotlan^^  91. 
Chaperon  (Jean),  mar-painter,  i.  462. 
Chaplets,  head-gear,  i.  249. 
Chaplin  (Sir  ^nmcis),  a  mayor  of  London,  vi. 

413. 
Oiapman    (Robert),  alderman  of  Bath,  v. 

34. 

Charing-cross,  its  erection  at,  L  307 ;  funeral 
procession  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  ii.  333 ;  &kir- 
mitih  at^  with  Wyatt's  forces,  599 ;  funeral 
procession  of  Queen  Mary  at,  660. 

Cbarlemagne,  king  of  the  Franks,  his  de- 
scendants, i.  113. 

Cbarles,  archduke  of  Austria,  a  suitor  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  iii.  124, 134.  220. 

Charles  count  of  Valois,  i.  328. 

Charles,  duke  of  Cambridge,  son  of  James  II., 
iv.  319,  333,  562 ;  v.  415. 

Charles,  duke  of  Guienne,  L  628. 

Charles,  duke  of  Liorraine,  L  535. 

Charles,  duke  of  Orleans,  i.  45l,.454. 

Charles  L  king  of  England,  his  birth,  ii.  62 ; 
created  duke  of  Albany,  67 ;  duke  of  York, 
86 ;  death  of  his  mother,  133  ;  his  engage- 
ment with  the  Infanta  of  Spahi,  142 ;  pro- 
poses for  the  princess  Henrietta,  144 ;  his 
accession,  149;  marries  Henrietta  Maria, 
157;  coronation,  166;  signs  Strafford's 
death-warrant,  204 ;  visits  Scotland,  205 ; 
outbreak  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  214 ;  re- 
tires to  York,  215 ;  meets  the  queen  in  the 
vale  of  Kehiton,  226;  his^EikonBasilike" 
quoted,  234 ;  flight  of  his  queen  to  France, 
236 ;  his  calamitous  adventures  during  the 
civil  war,  353 ;  trial,  270 ;  martyrdom,  281 ; 
burial.  283. 

Charles  II.  king  of  England,  his  birth,  iv.  185 ; 
sketch  of  him  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  248 ; 
recojmised  as  king  at  the  Hague,  290 ;  visits 
the  Channel  islands,  293 ;  settles  at  Col(^e, 
300 ;  his  restoration,  314 ;  overtures  of 
marriage  with  Catharine  of  Braganza,  355 ; 
his  coronation,  360 ;  marriage,  379  ;  his 
amours  with  lady  Castlemaine,  386;  his 
nnkindness  to  Catharine,  388 ;  dismisses 
her  Portuguese  attendants,  397;  his  grief 
at  Catharine's  illness,  408:  visits  Salisbury 
and  Oxford,  419,  420;  Audley-end,  442; 
his  Norfolk  progress  with  the  queen,  443 ; 
his  lively  interest  in  naval  affairs,  452; 


protects  his  queen  from  the  Oatea'  con- 
spirators, 467;  his  dangerous  illness,  472, 
486 ;  receives  the  eucharist  from  a  Romish 
priest,  491 ;  his  death,  493 ;  Mary  Beatrice's 
"Recital"  of  his  death  still  extant,  vi. 
342. 

Charles  II.  of  Spahi,  v.  117;  vi.  191. 

Charles  IV.  emperor,  i.  411. 

Charles  IV.  U  Bd,  i.  343,  344, 349,  367. 

Charles  V.  emperor,  his  visit  to  England,  it 
137 ;  proposed  marriage  with  the  princess 
Mary,  477 ;  sends  ships  to  assist  her  escape 
from  England,  541 ;  contracts  a  marriage 
for  her  with  his  son  Philip,  575 ;  his  death, 
661. 

Charles  V.  le  Sage,  of  France,  1.  413,  510. 

Charles  VI.  le  Bien  Aime^  of  France,  his 
meeting  with  Richard  II.,  i.  432 ;  his  in- 
sanity, 496;  negotiations  with  Henry  V., 
503;  gives  Katherine  to  hun,  and  disin- 
herits his  son,  508. 

Charles  VI.  of  Spahi,  vi.,  231,  252,  263. 

Charles  VII.  U  Victorieux,  of  France,  his  in- 
terview with  Agnes  Sorel,  i.  535 ;  favours 
the  marriage  of  Henry  VI.  with  Margaret 
of  AiOou,  540,  543;  re<onquer8  Nor- 
mandy, 555. 

Charles  VIII.  of  France,  birth  of,  i.  628-, 
proposed  marriage  with  Elizabeth  of  York, 
ii.  24,  55. 

Charles  IX.  of  France,  offered  as  a  suitor  to 
queen  Mizabeth,  iii.  172,  212;  marries 
Margaret  of  Valois,  222 ;  Elizabeth  becomes 
godmother  to  bis  daughter,  277 ;  his  death, 
293. 

Charles  XI.  king  of  Sweden,  v.  444. 

Charles  XII.  ot  Sweden,  v.  358. 

Charles  James,  son  of  (Carles  I.,  iv.  182, 
dies,  ib. 

Charles,  kmg  of  Sicily,  i.  284,  296. 

Charles  le  Mauvait,  king  of  Navarre,  i.  466  ; 
his  death,  457. 

Caiarles  the  Good,  of  Navarre  (son  of  the 
preceding),  i.  456,  461,  477;  his  deaih, 
489. 

Charles  of  Apjou,  i.  538,  542. 

Charles  the  Bold,  last  duke  of  Burgundy,  L 
608,616,618;  Ii.  13. 

Charles  the  Great.    See  Charlemagne. 

Charlotte  Maria,  daughter  of  James  II.,  iv. 
617. 

C!harIotte  of  Savoy,  i.  628. 

Charolois  (Charles,  count  of.)  See  Charles 
the  Bold. 

Cbarot  (mons.')  govenior  of  C!alais,  v.  88. 

Charrettes  described,  i.  422. 

Charron  (mons.).  States'  ambassador,  iii. 
501. 

Charter-house,  occupied  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
iil.  105 ;  the  reiridence  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, 219. 

Charters  of  William  the  CSonqueror,  L  dO; 
custom  of  biting  the  white  wax  of  charten^ 
81 ;  granted  by  Henry  I.,  88, 114 ;  Adelida'a 
to  Reading-abbey,  127. 

Chartres.  1.  403. 

Chastellain  (Geoige),  poet  and  chrooidei; 

i.  598. 

Chastillon  (cardhud  de),  iii.  223. 
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ChateamMvt  Frrach  envoy,  iii.  281. 
ChAtham.  Klixabeth's  vi»it,  Iii.  289;  attack 

on,  by  the  Dutcb,  iv.  424 ;  Tlait  of  James 

II.,  497. 
Chaaoer  (Alice),  dnchesftKlowager  of  Saffolk. 

i.  544,  636. 
Chancer  the  poet,  i.  391,  401,  406,  409, 482. 
Cheapside.  a  tonmament  held  in,  L  381 ;  a 

pageant  tower  In,  414,  422. 
Cheapside-condoit,  11.  229;  lU.  580;  iv.  85. 
CheapHtdp-croflB,  L  307,  549;  11.  229;  111.  104. 
Cheke  (Sir  John),  11.  565,  634 ;  ill.  13. 
Chelaea,  residence  of  Katharine  Parr  at,  ii. 

444;  Chnrch,  ii.  646;  Palace.  11.  333,  646; 

ill.  441. 
C!helsea  college  founded,  Iv.  481. 
CJheney  (captain),  vl.  393. 
Cberfoonrg,   the   first  pier   built   there  by 

William  of  Normandy,  i.  25. 
Chertsey  Abbt^,  burial  of  Henry  VI.  at,  i.  635. 
Cheshire   cheese    famed    in     the  eleventh 

century,  1. 106. 
Cbess  played  at  by  Edward  I.,  298. 
Chester,  visit  of  Margaret  of  Aqjou  to,  i.  574. 
Cbesterfield   (Philip   Stanhope,   2nd    earl), 

iv.  373.  420,  510 ;  v.  402. 
Cbetwynd  (Mr.),  secretary  to  the  earl  of 

Manchesto',  vl.  181. 
Gbevrense   (duchess  de).     See  Madame  de 

MottttvilU. 
Cheyne-pier,  ii.  444. 
Cheyney  (Sir  Thomas),  warden  of  the  Qnque 

Ports,  ii.  297,  667. 
CJhicheley  (Henry),  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

1.  513. 
Chinon,  on  the  Loire,  i.  197,  222,  594. 
Cholmeley  (Ranulph),  recorder  of  London, 

iii.  Il2. 
Chulmondeley  (Hugh,  ist  earl),  vl.  197,  358, 

359. 
Cholmondeley  (lady),  a  female  knight,  iii. 

423, 

Cholmondeley  (Sir  Hugh),  iv.  221. 
Christ-church,  Cambridge,  iii.  165. 
Christ-church,  Canterbury,  11.  474. 
Christ-church.  DukeVplace,  built  by  Matilda 

of  Scotland,  i.  91. 
CJhrtei-churcb,  Oxford,  baptism  of  its  great 

bell,  ii.  474 ;  visit  of  Elizabeth  to,  iii.  188. 
C!hri»tian,  chaplain  to  Matilda  of  Boulogne, 

i.  146. 
Chtistiem  L  king  of  Denmark,  iv.  2. 
Christiem  II.  king  of  Denmark,  11.  655;  iii. 

95  *  iv  2. 
Christlern  III.  king  of  Denmark,  11. 641 ;  iv.  2. 
Christiern  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  iv.  2,  12, 

23,  91, 118. 
Chrlstiem  v.,  king  of  Denmark,  v.  444;  vi.  174. 
Christina  Atheling,  abbess  of  Romsey,  i.  74, 

77 ;  becomes  superior  of  Wilton  convent, 

78  ;  opposes  the  marriage  of  Matilda  of 

Scotland,  84—86. 
Christina,  duchess-dowager  of  Milan,  u.  396. 
Christina,  maid  of  honour  to  Matilda  of  Scot- 
land, L  107. 
Christina  of  Denmark,  ii.  655,  656 ;  iii.  88. 
Christina,  sister  of  Matilda  of  Scotland,  L  73. 
Christina,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France. 

and  duchess  of  Savoy,  iv.  138, 142, 147, 315. 


Christmas  cnstoms,  Iv.  320. 

(Audleigh,  English  envoy  to  HoUand.  v.  450, 
462.  467. 

Churchill  (Anne).  See  dudiess  of  Maori- 
borough. 

Churchill  (Arabella),  mistress  to  James  II. 
V.  3. 

GhnrchiU  (captain),  duke  of  Marlborou^'s 
brother,  vi.  54,  68. 

Churchill  ( colonel  John),  afterwards  duke  of 
Marlborough,  iv.  571, 610 ;  v.  74,  152,  502; 
vL2,    See  duke  of  Marlborough, 

Churchill  (Gieorge),  v.  444 ;  vL  268 ;  viiL  261, 
303,  306. 

Churdiill  (John),  son  of  the  first  duke  of 
Marlborough,  vi  159.  227. 

Churchill  (Sarah).  .Ses  Sarah  Jennings  ami 
ducAeet  of  Marlborough. 

Churchyard  (Thomas),  poet,  IL  136 ;  ilL  31X 
314. 

acely,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  iL  18,  28,  35, 
78,80,  104. 

(Sncia,  or  Sancha,  sister  of  Eleanora  of  Pro- 
vence, i.  254,  261,  268. 

(3Irenoeeter,  insurrection  at,  i.  444. 

Clanricarde  (Richard  de  Burgh,  4th  earl),  iii 
669. 

Clara  Eagenia,  daughter  of  Philip  II.,  iii  485. 
506. 
i  Clare  (ladv  O'Brien),  v.  361. 

Clarence  (Margaret,  duchess  of),  i  512. 

Clarence  (George  Plantc^net,  3rd  duke),  bis 
quarrel  with  his  brother  Edward  IV.,  i.  624, 
62A;  ii  16;  reconciliation,  633;  ii  23; 
coiideroned  to  death,  ii  23 ;  his  death,  24. 

Clarence  (Thomas  Plantagenet,  2nd  duke),  his 
meeting  with  Isabella  of  Valois,  i  448 ; 
presides  at  the  trial  of  (Cambridge,  Scrope, 
and  Grey,  505;  serves  in  Franoe,  508;  is 
killed  at  Bauge.  516. 

CSarencieux  (Mrs.),  ii.  579. 

Clarendon,  i  566. 

Clarendon  fFlora,  countess  of),  v.  447 :  vi  6. 

Clarendon  (Kdward  Hyde,  1st  earl),  his  hand- 
some person,  iv.  194 ;  his  difierences  with 
Henrietta  Maria,  292, 307  ;  marriage  of  his 
daughter  to  the  duke  of  York,  320;  iua 
advice  to  Catharine  of  Braganza,  389, 403 ; 
his  double  dealing,  419, 420 ;  falls  into  dis- 
grace with  (Charles  IL,  427. 

Clarendon  (Henry  Hyde,  2nd  earl),  his  re- 
mark on  the  victims  of  the  popish  plot,  iv. 
479 ;  his  interview  with  Mary  Beatrice,  v. 
39;  his  visits  to  the  princess  Anne.  477, 
514 ;  rempnstrates  with  her  on  her  coodoct 
to  her  ftther,  615 ;  his  treatment  by  queen 
Mary,  vi  6,  33, 64,  67;  his  release  fhnn  the 
Tower,  68. 

(}lark  (John),  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wdls,  ii. 
168. 

(Tlaude,  consort  of  Francis  L  of  France,  it  182. 

Claude  the  Good,  queen  of  France,  ti.  138. 

Clavichords  Qiarpsichords),  ii.  88. 

CiUyton  (Sir  Robert),  mayor  of  London,  i  v.  586 

Gergy-dress  in  the  reign  of  queen  Aime,  vl 
352. 

Clerkenw(>U,  knights  of  St  John  ait,  L  302. 

Clement  Fitz-WUliam,  i.  228. 

Clement  VI.,  pope,  i  374. 
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Oement  Yll^  pope,  ii.  1&8, 198,  314, 233, 4»0. 

Clnmcut  Vlll.,  pope,  Iv.  512. 

Clement  X.,  pope,  Iv.  534. 

Clement  XI.,  pope,  v.  214. 

**  Cleomenes,  tbe  Spartan  Hero,"  tnige<]y  by 

Diyden,  vi.  408. 
Clermont  (John,  loTd),.T'  257. 
CieveUnd   (ducheis  of).     See  lady  CattU' 

tnaxfte. 
Clifford  (Anne),heire8S  of  Cumberland,  iv.  68, 

74,  105. 
Clifford  ^John  de,  9th  biiron\  i.  5s<. 
Clifford  (lady  Margtirei),  ii.  5n2. 
Clifford  (lord  Walter  de),  i  26i>. 
Clifford  (Uosaniond),  mistreta  of  Henry  II., 

i.  176, 180— 1^2. 
Clifford  (Sir  Nicholas),  iti.  494. 
Clifton  (Sir  Gcrvaae),  in.  557. 
Clinton  (Edward,  9th  baron),  afterwards  earl 

of  Lincoln,  ii.  598. 
Clinton  (Edward,  12ih  lord).    See  \st  eaal of 

Lincoln. 
Clinton  (lady  Elizabeth),  ii.  654.    Su  Elixa- 

beth  Fitzgerald. 
Clisson  (Margaret  de),  i.  458. 
CUsson  (OUver  de),  1.  467,  461, 466,  470. 
Clod,  queen  Elizabeth's  fool,  iii.  514. 
4  'losheys  of  ivory,  nine-pins,  ii.  20. 
Cioth  first  manufactured  in  England,  i.  382. 
Cloud  (St.),  royal  baptism  at,  v.  I64. 
Cobb  (mother),  a  midwife,  ii.  18. 
Cubbett  (colonel),  iv.  266,  270. 
Cobbam  (Alice),  ii.  396. 
Cobham  (captain),  a  companion  of  Wyatt,  ii. 

599. 
Cobham  (Oeorge  Brooke,  6th  lord),  IL  661, 

661. 
Cobham  (Sir  Henry),  ill.  220. 
Cubham  (Sir  Thomas),  ii.  396. 
Cobham  cWilliam  Brooke,  7th  lord),  ill  286, 

604,  647 ;  iv.  75,  79. 
Cochrane  (Sir  John),  vL  42. 
(kx;k  (Jomi),  Lancaster  herald,  ii.  571. 
Cock-pit  at  Whi  tehall,  purchased  by  Charleall. 

and  presented  to  the  princess  Anne  on  her 

niarriage,  y.  446. 
Coggs  (Mr.),  goldsmith,  queen  Anne's  banker, 

vl.  22<^. 
Coinage  reformed  by  Elizabeth,  iil.  145. 
coke  (Sir  £dwu4),  iii.  472,  i»56,  563 ;  iv.  62, 

135. 
Coke  (Thomas),  vice-chamberlafai  to  queen 

Anne,  vi.  1»8, 339,  340. 
Colbert  (Charles),  French   ambassador,   iv. 

aL 
Culd-harbour,  Upper  Thame»«tre«t,  the  carl 

of  Salisbury's  house,  L  676. 
Coleman,  the  conspirator,  executed,  ir^  468. 
Colepepper  (John,  Ist  lord),  iv.  26L 
Colles  (Roger),  a  sorcerer, i.  490. 
Collier  (Jeremy),  nonjuror,  vi.  107. 
Collier  (Mrs.),  iv.  472;  v.  39. 
Cologne,  Charles  U.  resides  at,  iv.  300. 
Colombe,  a  seat  of  Henrietto  Maria,  iv,  814 ; 

dies  there,  340 
Cblville,  secretary  to  James  Vl.,  iv.  18, 38. 
Comedians  in  Scotland,  iv.  45. 
Comet  of  1066, 1.  30 ;  of  1664,  iv.  419. 
Conimendone,  the  pope's  envoy,  ii.  573. 

VOL.   VI. 


'*  Committee,"  a  comedy  by  Sir  Robert  Howard, 
vi.  19. 

Communion  of  Saints,  v.  243. 

ComposteUa,  in  Spain,  St.  Jsr&es's  shrine  at, 
L  166.       s 

ComptoQ  (Henry),  bishop  of  London,  fiAvours 
the  French  impostor,  Luzancy,  iv.  559 ;  un- 
friendly to  the  duke  of  York,  595 ;  v.  29 ; 
aids  the  flight;  of  the  prinoetv  Anne,  5«>4— 
607 ;  crowns  William  and  Mary,  vi.  11 ;  is 
refused  the  primacy,  67 ;  viii.  464,  627. 

Compton  (Henry,  1st  lord),  Iii.  268. 

Compton  (WUliam,  2nd  lord),  iii.  536. 

Oompton  (Sir  Henry),  iil.  471. 

Ck)mpton  (Sir  William),  ii.  477. 

Conan,  duke  of  Bretagne,  1. 182, 185. 

Concanen  (Matthew),  merchant,  i.  387. 

Cuncini  (marshal  d'Ancre),  iv.  139, 142. 

Conde  (princess  of ),  iv.  139. 

Conduits,  Cheapside,  IL  229 ;  iii.  680 ;  iv.  85 ; 
Comhill,  ii.  680. 

Gonge  d'^iirp,  disputes  respecting,  1. 93,  94. 

Congreve  (William),  dramatist,  vi.  106. 

Conn  (Mr.),  a  Scotcli  gentleman,  Iv.  621. 

Conrad,  emperor,  his  crusade,  i.  170. 

Conradin,  prince  of  Swabia,  his  fate  alluded 
to,  iii.  389. 

Constable  (Sir  Robert ),  11.  369. 

Cunstauce  (countess),  her  Cheshire  cheeseo 
praised,  1. 1U6. 

Constance,  daughter  of  William  I.,  marries 
Alan  Fergeant,  1.  60, 65 ;  her  death,  60. 

Constance,  daughter-in-law  of  Richard,  earl 
of  Cornwall,  i.  297. 

Constance,  duchess  of  IjAncaster,  i.  420. 

Constance,  heiress  or'  Connn,  duke  of  Bretagne, 
i.  182,  185, 189,  195,  229. 

Constance,  sister  of  Louis  VIL,  marriage  tie- 
godated  between  her  and  EustoCe,  son  of 
khig  Stephen,  i.  143, 161. 

Oontades,  mayor  of  the  French  guards,  v. 
369. 

Convention,  English  and  Scottish,  vi.  271. 

Convocation  in  the  reign-  of  Queen  Anne,  vi. 
242,  313. 

Conway-castle,  i.  300. 

Conway  (Edward,  1st  lord),  iv.  169. 

Cook  (Dr.),  of  Canterbury,  vi.  165. 

Cook  (Su:  Thomas),  alderman  of  London,  i. 
622 

Cooke'  (Sh-  Anthony),  it  565,  679 ;  iil.  13. 

Cope  (Sir  Walter),  iv.  111. 

Copeland  (John),  captures  David  II.  of  Scot- 
land, L  393.  394. 

Copt-hall,  a  residence  of  the  prinoess  Mary,  ii. 
646. 

Cordall  (Sir  Wflliain>  ftt.  311. 

Corie-castle,  i.  230, 363, 366. 

Cork,  siege  of;  vi.  60. 

Cork  (Eleanor,  dowager-countess  of),  vi.  255. 

Cornbury  ^Edward,  viscounty  afterwards  ard 
earl  of  Clarend<m,  v.  71,  602,  616. 

Comhill  conduit,  IL  §60.  St.  Peter's-churcb, 
iL  66L 

Cornish,  sheriff  of  London,  iv.  478. 

Cornish  tin-mines  iv.'^5. 

Gomwallis  (Cicely),  superior  of  the  Hammer- 
smith-convent, v.  398. 

Coruwallis  (Frederick,  1st  lord),  iv  330. 

2g 
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Ownwallto  (Shr  Tbomas)^  fl.  6«0 ;  iiL  53. 

Coroofttion-medal  of  queen  Anne,  vL  213. 

OuronMtioo-oath,  It.  167 ;  vL  SOS. 

CuruQAtkHis : — WilUam  the  OonqtBeror,  L  37 : 
lUdUU  of  FUndere,  43:  MiitUda  of  Soot- 
Und,  87  i  Adelicia  of  Louvftine,  116 ;  Sie> 

fi'lnl  and  lUtllda  of  BoakMnie,  139,  140; 
enry  XL  and  Uleanorm  of  Aqoitalne,  176, 
177 ;  Ricbaid  L  and  Berengarta  of  Navarre, 
207 ;  laabeUa  of  AiMSoalAme,  228  ;  Kleanor 
of  Provenve,  248 :  Kdward  I.  and  Eleonora 
of  Oftstile,  296  {Edward  II.  and  laabeUa  of 
France,  328 ;  FhiUppa  of  Hainault,  414 ; 

,  Anne  of  Bohemia,  381 ;  Isabella  of  Valoia, 
434;  Joanna  of  Navarre,  474;  Katherine 
of  Valols,  613;  Heniy  V I.,  626 ;  Margaret 
of  Ai^n,  649;  Elisabeth  Woodville,  iL  12; 
Richard  III.  and  Anne  of  Warwick,  46; 
Elizabeth  of  York,  7d ;  Katharine  of  Arra- 
gon  and  Henry  Vlll.,  123;  Anne  Boi^n, 
226;  Mary  1..  681;  EUcabeth.  IH.  113; 
Anne  of  Denmark,  iv.  26;  James  I.  and 
Anne  of  Denmark  in  Ckigland,  77 ;  Charlea 
I.,  166;  Cuarlea  II.,  360;  James  II.  and 
B£ary  Beatrice,  ▼.  t— 16;  William  and 
Mary  II.,  vL  10—14 ;  Anne,  205—212. 

Gorrinns  (Edward  Scbets),  UL  439. 

Coryate  C^'om),  first  brings  forks  from  Italy, 
L302. , 

Cosin  (John),  bishop  of  Dwham,  It.  301, 433. 

Coayns  (lady),  iL  248,  250. 

Ooeyns  (William),  master  of  the  horse,  iL  229. 

Outeiitin,  L  63 ;  dispute  respectingt  between 
the  Cunqneror^  sons,  82. 

Gotawold  sheep,  L  309. 

Cotton  (Henry),  bishop  of  Saliabmy,  iiL  626. 

Cottou-gvden,  Westmhister,  L  108;  iL  61. 

Gotton-hon«e,  the  oratory  of  Edwanl  theCSon- 
fessor  there,  L  108 ;  Iv.  268. 

Gottrell  (Sir  (Charles),  iv.  622,  666 ;  ▼.  440 ;  vi. 
14. 

Goiicy  (Ingelram  de^  2nd  earl  of  Bedford), 
L  418. 

R'tucy  (Mai7  4e),  L  436, 437. 

f^mn  etiquette  of  tne  Tudor  sovereigns,  iL 
646. 

r»nrten«y  (Vad  William),  iL  80, 88, 106. 

yourtenay  (William),  archbiBliop  of  Cianter- 
bnry,  L  419. 

(Tourtney  (the  chevalier),  entertains  the  prince 
of  Orange,  v.  499. 

Oourt  of  Love,  festivals  laFnmoe^  L  167. 

Ooartrone  (Pontiu  de),  physician,  L  372. 

Oovtsll  (Dr. ),  atanoner  to  the  princess  of  Orange, 
V.  449,  466;  vi.  60. 

CoventiSarden,  UL  460;  vL  279. 

Coventry,  wager  of  battle  at,  L  436;  Queen 
Margaret's  safSp  harbour,  676;  portrait  in 
tapestry  preserved  there^  <b. 

Coverdale  (Miles),  bishop  of  Exeter,  corioos 
correction  in  the  dedication  of  his  Bible,  ii. 
277;  protected  by  Kalhariue  Parr,  390, 
406;  and  by  Christiem  IIL,  641. 

Oowdray.  visited  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  ilL  461. 

Oowl^( Abraham),  poet,  his  employment  by 
Henrietta  Maria,  Iv.  242,  244,  326. 

Cowper  (Spencer),  Judge,  vL  253. 

Oowper  (Sir  William.  1st  earl),  vL  263, 257, 260. 
310,336. 


Cox  (Ridiaivl), bishop  of  Ely,  iL  35S.  590;  tS. 
13, 117,  162,  165. 

Oradock  ^Ir  Matthew),  iL  85. 

Oraggs  (James),  laoqnqr  of  the  dnchew  of 
Norfolk,  V.  25. 

Oamp>ringB,  iL  20C 

Ottnmer  (My),  v.  380. 

Oanmer  CTlioniaBX  archbishop  of  Outteitory. 
682 ;  advises  the  divorce  of  Katharine  of 
Arragon,  iL  166 ;  prcnonnees  a  sentence  of 
divorce,  158 ;  crowns  Anne  IMejn,  231; 
pronounces  her  marriage  void,  258;  dees 
the  same  by  Anne  of  Cleves,  318;  gives 
information  of  the  misconduct  of  Katha- 
rine Howard,  361;  his  hospitality,  425; 
attends  the  death-bed  of  Henry  VIIL,  440; 
oflSdates  at  the  ftineral  of  li^iwan!  VI.,  568  , 
ordered  to  confine  himself  to  his  house  at 
Lambeth,  576 ;  sent  to  the  Tower,  681  * 
tried  and  attainted,  569;  his  martjrrdonv 
647 

Craon  (Sir  Peter),  L  464. 

Craven  (Thomas,  lord),  iv.  441 ;  v.  72, 98;  t1 
26. 

Creech  (Thomas),  of  Oxford,  iv.  618. 

Creighton,  the  Scotch  Jesuit,  iiL  SSL 

Cressy,  battle  of,  L  392. 

Cresqr  (Mr.),  of  Waltham,  iL  207. 

Crew  (Nathaniel),  successively  Uabop  of  Ox- 
ford and  Durham,  iv.  547, 562. 

Crispin,  lord  of  Milherve,  iL  509. 

Croft  (Elizabeth),  iL  606. 

Ooft  (Mr.),  kUled  by  Geoffrey  Hudson,  tlie 
dwarf,  iv.  241. 

Crofts  fJames).    Set  duh$  qf  MonmouA, 

Crofts  {8ii  James),  an  insurgent,  iL  604;  par- 
doned by  Maiy,  616;  employed  bj  EUza- 

,     beth,  iiL  131,  326,  496. 

Crofts  (Sir  Richard),  L  633.  • 

Crofts  (William,  lord),  iv.  42a 

(Cromwell  (Gregory,  1st  lord),  iL  295. 

Cromwell  (John,  1st  lord),  L  344. 

Cromwell  (Oliver),  his  negotlatloii  with 
Charles  I.,  iv.  262 ;  purges  tbib  parliament^ 
266 ;  views  the  dead  body  of  ihe  king,  282 ; 
reftises  to  pay  Henrietta  Maria's  dowzy, 
298 ;  his  death,  312. 

C!romwell  (Mrs.),  her  grief  at  the  murder  of 
the  king.  iv.  284. 

Cromwell  (Thomas),  recommends  HenryTIIL 
to  separate  firom  the  church  of  Home,  iL 
'168, 216  ;  forsakes  Anne  Boleyn,  and  allies 
himaelf  with  the  Seymours,  266 ;  forwards 
the  marriage  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  293;  fidls 
into  disgrace  in  consequence,  309 ;  attainted 
and  beheaded,  323. 

Oosby-hall,  Bishopsgate,  Blchard  duke  tf 
Oloucester  recognized  as  Idni^  at,  iL  31. 

C;ro6S-bath,  used  by  Mary  Beatrice  at  Bath. 
V.  34. 

Cross,  the  black,  L  76,  365. 

Crosses,  memorial,  L  305. 

Crown  made  for  Mary  ijeatrioe,  ▼.  7. 

Crown  of  Spain  brought  to  England,  L  50S. 

Crowne  (John),  dramatist,  iv.  454 ;  ▼.  389. 

Croxton  monastery,  L  237. 

(licking-stool,  ii.  670. 

CuiTe,  secretaiy  to  the  eari  of  Essex,  Hi  851. 
657. 
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DiIlniL  (Sir  Thomas),  lii.  312. 

Onlpepper  (Joyce,  or  Jocosa  ,  il.  336. 

Culpepper  (Sir  John),  ti.339,  367. 

Culpepper  (Sir  Richard),  ii.  336. 

Culpepper  (Thdmas),  ii.  339,  246,  359,  367. 

Cumberland  (Ueorge  Cllflford,  3rd  earl),  iiL 
454,465,553;  iv.  73. 

(^UDnor-hall,  Ui.  140, 305. 

Cunniogham  (Alexander),  the  historian,  vi. 
81. 

C^inningham  (David),  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  iv. 
40. 

Curfew,  cauvre  feu^  its  origin,  I.  46 ;  laws  re- 
specting it  repealed,  88. 

Curia  regis,  or  king's  conrt,  i.  59. 

Carl  (i<:dmtmd),  bookseller,  vL  314,  421. 

Carle,  Mary  Sluari's  secretary,  ill.  371. 

Cutler  (Sir  Thomas),  v.  20. 

(  uton-Moor,  battle  at,  i.  142. 

Cypriot  captive  princess,  i.  207,  209,  216. 

Cyprus,  1.  205,  206—208,  293. 

Pacre  (lady  Magdalen).  Ii.  643. 

Ilacre  (Thomas,  2nd  lord),  ii.  394. 

D'Adda  (Ferdinand,  coant),  papal  nnndo,  v. 

28.  32.  58.  65. 
Daire  (John),  i.  396,  397. 
Daisy,  the  badge  of  Margaret  of  Ai\Joa,  L 

548. 
D'Albret  (count),  L  447. 
Dalkeith-castle,  (v.  37. 
D'Alonne  (M.),  secretary  to  the  princess  of 

Orangp,  v.  456. 
Daliymple  (Mrs.),  her  present  to  queen  Anne. 

vl272. 
Dalrymple  (Sir  John),  vL  13,  22. 
Dalyeng  (John  de),  1.  324. 
Dalxiel  ( general),  iv.  5H0.  599. 
Damietta,  crusade  to,  1.  243,  261. 
Damport,  his  confessions,  ii.  371, 375. 
Damprfemt-cbateau,  L  629. 
Danby  (Thomas  Oslx)me,  earl  of,  afterwards 

marquis  of  Carmarthen  and  duke  of  Leeds), 

Iv.  457,  459,  472 ;  v.  411,  521 ;  vi.  7,  12,  28. 
Danegelt  abolished  by  king  Stephen,  L  140. 
Dangeau  (abb^,  iv.  534,  536,437. 
liangean  rmarqnis),  iv.  533. 
J>ai^eaxiirmons.),  V.  105.  ^ 

Daniell  (Samuel),  poet,  iv.  lOO. 
Danvers  (Mrs.),  lady-in-waitmg  on  princess 

Anne,  v.  504,  509 ;  vL  26k,  2t)9,  409.' 
Danvers  (Sir  Charles),  lit.  556. 
1  laroey.  (Mrs.),  maid  of  honour,  vi.  329. 
Darcy  (Sir  Francis),  iii.  467. 
Darcy  (Thomas,  1st  lord),  iL  400, 401,  476. 
Darcy  (Sir  Thomas),  ill.  467. 
Damley,  (Henry  Stuart,  lord),  iL  607 ;  lii.  168, 

174,  194,204;  iv.  4,  7. 
Dartford,  the  princess  Bridget  a  nun  at,  iL 

29. 
Dartmoaih,  Clarence  and  Warwick  land  at, 

L«29. 
Dartmouth  (Greorge  Legge,  Ist  .lord),  iv.  609 ; 

V.  27,  70,  78,  8ft.  91,  92 ;  vL  20,  39,  73. 
l>irtmoutb  (WilUam  Legge,  1st  earl),  iv.  378, 

384;  V.  97;  vL  26,  29,  30,  197,  199    336, 

342,  360,  363,  364,  376,  378,  380. 
D'Avaux  (marquis),  French  ambassador,  v. 

126k  435,  451,  460,  476,  497. 


Davenant  (WUliam),  dramatist,  iv.  229, 241^ 

David,  Adellda's  troubadour,  L  128. 

David  L,  king  of  Scotland,  i.  140,  142,  145, 

150, 151;  defeated,  and  escapes  to  Lutgers- 

hall,  152;  supports  the  claims  of  Henry 

Fitz-Empress.  157. 
Davkl  IL  of  Scotland,  L  384,  388,  392,  393 

402. 
Davies  (Moll),  mistress  of  Charles  IL,  iv.  422 

432. 
Davies  (Mrs.),  of  Twickenham,  vL  148,  219. 
Davies,  (rev.  !£.),  iL  43. 
Davison  (.Mr.),  secretary  to  Elizabeth,  iiL  372, 

395,  406,  51)5. 
Davy  Gam,  *'  the  one-eyed."  L  524.      ^ 
Davys  (dame  Eleanor),  iv.  181,  182. 
Davys  (Sir  John),  iv.  181. 
D*  A.ubigne,  madume  de  Maintenon's  fieither,  L 

239. 
D'Aumont  (due),  governor  of  Boulogne,  v.  90 ; 

vLS87. 
D'Auverge  (count),  iiL  562. 
Dawson  (Mrs.  Margaret),  v.  43,  45,  68, 109, 

482  *  vL  9. 
Day  (Sir  ITjomas),  of  BrIstoL  vL  219. 
DeaL  Anne  of  (Heves  lands  at,  iL  297. 
De  BolhnuCr  (baron),  envoy  from  Hanover, 

vi.  406. 
De  Branse  (lady),  of  Bramber,  L  232,  235. 
De  Braose  (William),  lord  of  Bramber,  L 

232. 
De  Brotherton  (Thomas,  7th  earl  of  Norfolk), 

hiw  birth,  L  315. 
De  Burgh.    Sw  Borough, 
De  Coucy  (lord),  count  of  Solssons,  L  404, 406, 

418. 
Dee  (Dr.  John),  astrologer,  casts  the  nativity 

of  the  princess  Elizabeth.  iL  630 ;  iii.  84,  V5, 

109;  viidted  by  her  when  queen,  iiL  161 ; 

warns  her  of  the  designs  of  Lopez,  477; 

other  warnings,  573. 
Deering  (vSir  Edward),  iv.  472. 
Defoe  (Daniel),  vi.  3».  261. 
De  Foix,  French  ambassador,  ill.  172,  261. 
De  Fortsner  (baron),  vi.  396. 
Delamere  (Henry  Booth,  2nd  lord),  v.  99. 
Delawarr  (John  West,  6tb  lorrl),  vi.  36a 
Delawarr  (rhomas  West,  9th  lord),  IL  234 
D'Klboeuf(duc).  v.  527. 
Dell  (master),  fanatic,  iv.  263. 
De  ItJrge  (Louise),  v.  261,  285,  287. 
Denbigh  (William  Fielding.  3rd  earl),  iv.  662 
Denham  (»lr  John),  poet,  iv.  242,  2<6.  286. 
Denis  (Sl)  le  Korment,  Henry  Ldies  at,  L 

125. 
Denis  (St),  the  abbey  of,  L  165.  166,  168, 

169;  iv.  137,341. 
Denmark,  the  Orkneys  roortg^ed  by,  iv.  3. 
Denmark-houM,  iv.  78.    Sr«  Somenet^ouse. 
IVnny  (Sir  Anthony),  ii.  299,  439. 
Denny  (Sir  I'homas),  iL  3411. 
De  Plessin  (mons.),  vi.  378. 
De  r'r^u.  Marv  Stuart's  almoner,  iiL  316. 
Deptford.  ii.  594;    iiL  32'<.    Bridge,   ii.  84, 

Lady's-ball,  iv.  126.    Sayes-conrt,  iv.  126. 
Derby  ^Elizabeth  Butler,  oounlessof),  vi.  121. 
Derby  (Henry  I'lantagenet.  earl  of),  L  387. 
Derby  (Ed^iard  Stanley,  3rd  earl),  ii.  584 ;  iii 

106. 

2g2 
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Drrhy  (Henry  Stanley.  4th  earl),  ill.  440. 

Derby  (Henry  PUntagenct,  9lh  earl),  1.  330. 

Derby  (I'huniaa  Stymie v,  I  Itb  earl),  iL  35,  78. 
See  fkomnt  StanUy,  2nd  baron. 

t)erhj  (William  Sunley.  eth  earf),  iil.  R37. 
67U. 

I>  Heti  (Oondi,  oonnt),  Frent  fa  envoy,  HI. 
286. 

Derham  (Francis),  hia  interoonme  with  Ka- 
tharine Howard,  it.  342,  370 ;  executed,  376. 

Deny,  siege  of,  v.  122. 

Derweniwater  (James  Badcliffe,  Srd  earl),  ▼. 
968. 

Desniarets,  the  French  minister,  v.  304,  333, 
343. 

Dennond  (Gerald  Fitzgerald.  16th  earl),  Iil.  347. 

D'£st>aign  (Sir  Charles),  1.  461. 

Despencer  (Hugh),  godfather  to  Edward  lit., 
L  334 ;  banished  and  recalled,  340 ;  exe- 
cuted. 367. 

Despencer  (Hugh,  the  yor.nger\  his  marriage, 
L  338;  baulshed  and  recalled,  34U;  exe- 
cuted, 367. 

IXEspes  (dun  Guerran),  Spanish  ambassador, 
ill.  206.  209. 

D'hlste  (caniinalY  iv.  St3. 

D'ICste  (RJnaldo),  iv.  532,  538:  v.  28. 

Destrappes,  L'Aubespine's  secreury,  Hi.  394, 
412. 

D'Bstr^  (cardinal),  French  ambassador  to 
Rome.  V.  56. 

Deverel  (Sir  John).  1.  370. 

Devereux  (Walter),  son  of  the  Ist  earl  of  Es- 
sex, killed,  iil.  4«7. 

Devil  (Reynard),  usurer,  iii.  447. 

Devon  (Edward  Courtenay,  3rd  earl),  released 
from  the  Tower  by  Mary,  11.  567 ;  conse- 
quences of  his  long  lm{fti8(>nment,  573;  in 
league  with  Wyatt.  600 ;  betrajTB  his  con- 
federates, llL  60;  his  execution  nrged.  ii. 
608,  616 ;  iiL  68  ;  removed  to  Fotherinpriiy- 
castle,  iL  616;  again  received  at  coutt, 
636;  his  death,  llL  91. 

Devon  (Thomas  Courtenay,  6th  earl),  t.  632. 

Devonshire  (lady  Mary  Butler,  duchess  of), 
vi.  316. 

Devonshire  (William  Cavendish,  Ist  duke), 
iv.  501 ;  v.  508 ;  vi.  17,  28,  41,  60,  54,  202, 
205. 

Devonshire  (William  Cavendish,  2nd  dufee), 
\i.  315. 

DeWttt,  iv.  418. 

Deydras  (John),  a  kingly  pretender,  1.  336. 

D'Byncourt  (Elizabeth),  1.  232. 

irEyncourt  (Sir  Ralph),  i.  232. 

Dicconson  (Mr.).  Mtury  Beatrice's  tfeftsnrer,  v, 
252.  260,  304,  329,  336,  389. 

Didc  OSir  James),  iv.  609. 

Dickens  (Mr.),  queen  Anne's  apothecary,  vL 
410. 

Dieppe,  Lord  Hungerford  Imprisoned  at,  1. 
593 ;  meeting  of  H>8ex  and  Carey  at,  iii. 
468 ;  Catherine  of  Braganza-lands  at,  iv.  501. 

Digby  (Sir  Kenehn).  iv.  326. 

Digh'ton  (John),  murderer  of  the  royal  prhioes, 
li.  31. 

Dillegrout,  or  white  soup,  i.  43. 

Dillon,  aide-de-camp  to  the  earl  of  Marl- 
borough,  vi.  17. 


Dinham  ^ir  John),  captures  the  earl  Riveti 
iL4. 

Pomesday-book,  noticed,  I  59. 

Domestic  usages  of  royalty  in  the  middle  ages, 
1.277. 

Donald  Bane,  brother  of  Malcolm  Ganmore. 
seizes  the  throne  of  Scotland,  i.  16. 

Donnington-castle.  the  princess  Elizabdli 
questioned  about  her  reiioval  to,  IiL  57. 63. 

Dorchester  (countess  of).  See  Catherine.  Smleti. 

Dormer  (Jane),  married  to  cnude  di  Feria,  ii. 
648 ;  conveys  Mary's  Jewels  to  Elizabeth, 
658. 

Donn»T  (Mr.),  appointed  Judge,  vi  262. 

Dorrell  (colonel),  governor  of  Sheemeas.  v.  420. 

Dorset  (Charles  Sackville,  6th  earl),  v.  9,  27, 
504. 

Dorsei  (Henry  Gray,  3rd  marquis),  ii.  453. 

Dorset  (Lionel  Cranfield  SackviUe,  1st  dukeX 
vi.  171. 

Dorset  (Richard  Sackville.  3rd  earl),  iv.  113. 

Dorset  (Thumaa  Gray,  1st  marquis),  IL  5, 26^ 
32,  3«,  67,  137. 

•*  Double  Dealer, "  a  comedy  by  Cbngreve,  vL 
107. 

Doubledijy  (justice),  iv.  135. 

Doughty  (Dr.),  chaplain  to  Mary  II.,  r.  398. 
424. 

Doughty  (Frauds),  genealogist,  ilL  490. 

Douglas,  a  Sottish  genorai,  L  384. 

DourIum  (colonel),  v.  363. 

DougLis  (lady  Margaret),  countess  of  Lenox, 
her  parentage,  iL  136 ;  lady  in  waiting  on 
Katherine  Howard,  370:  marries  lord 
Thomas  Howard,  514;  lady  in  waiting  to 
queen  Mary,  607 ;  imprisoned  by  Elizabeth, 
Hi.  157  ;  restored  to  favour,  162 ;  i^ain  im- 
prisoned, 174 ;  her  letter  to  Maty  queen  of 
Soots,  204. 

Douglas  (<ir  Jnm;es),  L  336. 

Douglas  (Sir  William),  v.  363. 

Douglas  (William,  8th  earl  ofi,  L  5^0. 

Dove  (Thomas),  bishop  of  Peterborough,  lit 
626. 

Dover,  the  castle  besieged  by  Matilda  of  Bou- 
logne, L  142 ;  Charles  Y.  arrlTes  at,  iL  137 ; 
Anne  Boleyn  lodged  in,  on  ner  %pay  to 
France,  181 ;  Anne  of  Cleves  at,  397 ;  Hen- 
rietta Maria  at,  iv.  165. 

Dowle  (Mary),  herpditary  herb  woman,  ▼.  19 

Downes  (oolopel),  iv.  273. 

Downing  (Sir  George),  vi.  362. 

D'OyselL  Hr^'hch  aiiib&<«ador,  iiL  ISl 

Drake  (Sir  Bernard),  Hi.  329. 

Drake  (Sir  !•  rancis),  iiL  328,  413,  419, 450, 597. 

Drelincourt  (Dr.),  phj^ician  at  Leyden,  v.  434. 

Dress  of  the  English  in  the  eleventh  oeiitury, 
1.  27,  63;  in  the  twelfth,  126;  of  MatiMa  uf 
Scotland,  106;  of  Adellda  of  Loavaine, 
136 ;  of  Matilda  of  Boulogne,  163 ;  of  Kif»' 
nora  of  Aquitaine,  176,  231;  of  Henry 
Jl.,  177 ;  of  the  clergy,  ib. ;  Berenjg^ria  of  Na- 
varre, 224 ;  Isabella  of  Angoul6me,  228, 242 ; 
of  king  John,  234;  at  the  coronation  of 
Henry  111.  and  Eleanor, 249 ;  at  the  nnp'iab 
of  Alexander  III.  and  Margaret,  259,303; 
of  Eleanora  of  Castile,  15 ;  Anne  of  Bohemia, 
426 ;  irabelU  uf  Vakto,  434,  454 ;  Juenna  <rf 
Navarre ;  474, 475. 496 ;  Katherine  of  Val  lis 
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M«i|;aret  of  Aodon,  563,  576 ;  of  the  phy- 
sician of  Henry  Vl.  5Y0 ;  Elizabeth  Wood- 
vilK  ii.  10,  15;  Anne  of  Warwick,  49; 
Uizabeth  of  Turlc,  78;  Katherine  of  Arra- 
ipuri.  103, 140 ;  Anne  BoLeyn,  182, 185,  225 ; 
3ane  Seymour,  281 ;  Anne  of  Cleves,  303, 
308,  310 :  wedding  costume  of  Henry  VXll., 
308 ;  Katharine  Ptur,  413, 414 ;  in  Holbein's 
family  group,  421 ;  of  royal  infantA,  521 ; 
Mary  L  527, 625, 631 ;  Elizabeth,  iii.  39, 137, 
193,  521 ;  An:te  of  Denmari(,  iv.  116,  122 ; 
Mary  Beatrioe,  at  her  coronation,  v.  9  ;  En- 
glish ladies  in  the  reigq  of  Mary  JX.,  vi.  88. 
Drokensferd  (John),  biithop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

1334. 
"Drummer,"  a  play  by  Addison,  its  origin, 

iv.  415. 
Drquunoiid  (lady  Jane),  jv.  118. 
Drummond  (marquis  oO>  ^«  228,  229. 
Drury  (IHck),  George  of  Deninark'b  coiichman, 

vi.  25, 148. 
Drury  (Sir  Drue),  tssodated  with  Sir  Amiss 

Paulet,  in  the  cusuxly  of  Mary  queen  of 

Scuts,  iii.  399. 
Drury  (Sir  William),  iL  560 ;  iii.  311. 
Dryden  (John),  puet,  iv.   464,  465,  557,  589, 

«15;  y.  61, 131,  399 ;  vL  18, 106, 127, 171. 
Dn  Bartas,  ptiet,  iv.  12, 
Dublin,  iiL  348 ;  Jame«  II.  at,  v.  119 ;  vL  29 ; 

Dr.  Swift  made  4ettn  of,  354» 
Dubois  (abbe),  tutor  to  the  duke  of  Orleaos, 

VL335. 
Ducket  (Andrew),  provoet  of  Queeo'8>^Uege, 

Cambridge,  i.  554. 
Duddlestone  (Sir  John),  vL  218—220. 
Dudley  (Artnur),  supposed  natural  ion  of 

queen  Elizabeth,  iii.  418. 
Dudley  (lord  Guildford),  liis  xaarriage  to  lady 

Jane  G^ray,  ii.  555,  572 ;  attainted  and  exe- 
cuted, 689. 
Dudley  (Robert)^  son  of  the  earl  of  Leicester, 

iiL  438. 
Dudley  (Robert).    S«i  emi  qf  Leieeiter. 
Dudley  (Sir  Henrv),ili.  88. 
Dudley  (Sir  John).    See  dvke  (if  Nw^wmher- 

Dugdale  (Sir  William),  v.  9. 

Du  Guesclln  (Sir  Bertruid),  i.  402. 

Imke's-place,  Aldgate,  i.  91. 

Du  Moulin,  lord  of  Brie  and  Fontenaye.  ii.  181. 

Dumbarton  (George  Douglas,  2n<ji  earl),  v.  99, 

118;  vl.66. 
Diindas  (Robert),  of  AmlstoB,  ▼.  276, 285. 
Dundee  (John  Graham,  lee  viscount),  v.  9T, 

100, 119, 122, 1211, 147 ;  vi.  14. 
Dunfermline,  8t.  Margaret  buried  at,  1.  77; 

tlie  dowry  of  the  Scottish  queens,  consort,  iv. 

21;  a  favourite  r^idenc^  of  Ann<>'Of  Den- 

mark.  29.  ^ 

Dtinfermline  (Alex.  Beaton,  Iflt  earl),  iv.  86. 
Dunkirk,  vale  of,  iv.  19^.    " 
Dunkirk  privateers,  their  ravaites,  iv.  184. 
Duiixtable,  i.  291,  305;  sentence  of  divorce  of 
■  i£atharineof  Arragon,  pronounced  at,  ii.  158. 
Dttn8table-<«o6S,  L  305. 
DuiiKtan  (St.),  ring  wrought  by  him,  L  303. 
Dunstanburgh,  i.  597. 

Dnppa  (Brian),  bishop  of  Winchester,  iv.  320. 
Dupoy  (mona.),  v.  396. 


Dn  Plesfds  de  Momay,  iii.  466. 

Ouras,  battle  near  the  castle  of,  1. 1 13 :  iii.  466. 

l>urham,  queen  Philippa  at,  i.  392 ;  Margaret 

of   Anjou   at,   582;    in  posuession  of  the 

northern  inRui|;ent£.,  iii  218. 
Durham-cattle,  i.  385. 
Durham-house,  Henry  III.  at,  L  267 ;  Kathik 

rine  of  Am^n  residi'S  there,  it  113 ;  Anne 

Boleyn  at,  216;  lady  Jane  Gray  married 

there,  555 ;  occupied  by  the  princew  KUzft 

beth,  660 ;  used  as  a  mint,  iiL  25. 
Dtirbam,  see  of,  ita  revenues  reduced,  iiL  160* 
Dyckvelt,  Dutch  anibassadur,  v.  33, 469. 
I^er  (Edward),  ill.  2»2. 
I^moke  (Sir  Charles),  champion  af  James  II., 

V.  15. 
Dymnke  (Sir  Charles),  champion  of  William 

and  Mary,  v.  13. 
Dymoke  ("ir  Etlward),  champion  of  Mary  X, 

and  Elizabeth,  ii.  584 ;  iiL  115. 
Dymukes,  of  Scrivplsbye,  inherited  the  ofQoe 

ot  champion,  i.  43. 
Dyngley*  or  Dobson  (Joanna),  iiL  33. 

Eadmer,  secretary  to  archbishop  Anselm,  i. 
85.  91. 

Eagle-tower  in  Caernarvon-castle,  L  299. 

Earle  (Walter),  musician,  IL  637. 

Earthquake  in  the  year  1133,  L  124;  at  Port 
Royal  in  Jamaica,  vL  106. 

Easter,  old  national  customs  at,  i.  303;  iL 
484. 

East  Indies,  Bombay  the  first  English  pos- 
session in  the,  iv.  356. 

Eastone,  a  manor  in  Hertfordshire,  granted  by 
Adelicia  to  Reading-abbey,  L  127. 

Eccleshall-castle.  Margaret  of  Aidon  takes 
refUge  at,  L  579. 

Ecclesiastics,  tb«r  sumptuous  robes,  L  177, 

Eckins  (Mr.),  attorney  at  Gravesend,  v.  100. 

Eclipse,  a  total  one  in  1133,  L  124. 

Ed«ur  Atheling  accompanies  William  I.  to 
Normandy,  L  40;  voluntarily  submits  to 
the  Conqueror,  60;  privately  withdraws 
from  his  court,  72,  73;  mediates  between 
WMUiam  Rufus  and  Malcolm,  75 ;  conveys 
to  England  the  orphan  children  of  his  royal 
sister,  77 ;  obtains  the  Scottish  throne  for  hit 
nephew  Edgar,  77;  espouses  the  cause  ot 
Robert  against  Henry  1.,  92 ;  taken  priixmer 
at  Tinchebray,  100. 

Edgar  of  Scotland,  scm  of  Malcolm  Oonmore, 
L  75  j  obtains  the  throne  of  Scotland,  77. 

Edgar,  son  of  Jame^ ,  duke  of  York,  v.  396. 

Edge  (captain),  one  of  Cromwell's  troopers,  iv. 
22. 

Edge-hill  iv.  226,  247. 

Edgware-road,  once  crowded  with  gibbets,  !▼. 
77.. 

Edinburgh,  St  Giles'-chnrch.  Iv.  6;  Meicai> 
cross,  iv.  29, 45. 

Edinburgh-castle,  L  365 ;  iv.  4, 18. 

Edith,  or  Algitha,  eumamed  Swans  Hali^ 
widow  of  Griffith,  prince  of  Wales,  marries 
Harold,  L  6,  28;  discovers  Harold's  body  on 
the  battle-field,  37 ;  her  retirement,  50. 

Edirha,  consort  to  Edward  the  Confessor,  i.  6, 
89 ;  refounds  Wilton  Abbey,  78 ;  her  death, 
60. 
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^Imondes  (Sir  Thomas^  !▼.  83. 

^Jmund,  archbbhup  of  CMnierlmry,  L  34T, 
253. 

idmand,  dake  of  York,  ion  of  Edward  IIL, 
L  400. 405,  436,  441. 

£dmand  Irooaide,  banishment  of  hit  dangfater, 
L21. 

Ifidmimd  Plantegenet,  earl  of  Kent,  his  birth, 
L  316, 325 ;  partisan  of  Isabella  of  France, 
8U,  856,  361,  365,  367. 

ildmand,  son  of  Henry  III.,  hta  birth,  256 ; 
imaginary  claims  to  the  kingdom  of  Sicily, 
265. 266 ;  made  earl  of  Lancaster  and  Derby, 
970 ;  his  nnptJala,  ib. ;  attends  the  corona* 
Uon  of  his  brother,  Edward  L,  206 ;  exposes 
the  dupUdty  of  Pbiliple  Bel,  3131 

Bdmond,  son  of  Henry  vIL,  ii.  84. 

Edward  Atheling.  sumamed  the  Outlaw,  L  37. 

Edward  de  Garol,  deacon  of  Wells,  L  274. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince,  his  birth,  i.  381 ; 
captares  king  J<An  of  Krauce,  401 ;  marries 
Joann*  the  Pair,  403 ;  his  death,  400. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  L  5,  16;  visited  hy 
William  of  Normandy,  25 ;  whom  be  ap- 
poinu  his  successor,  26,  28;  builds  West- 
minster-abbey, 78,  80;  his  bed<cbamber, 
108 ;  death,  27 ;  his  body  enshrined,  iii. 
570;  aUuded  to,  L  34,  50,  87,  88  01,  107, 
136,  130, 150,  276,  329. 

£/tward  the  Elder,  his  body  translated  to 
Hyde-abbey,  L  104. 

Edward  L  king  of  England,  snmamed  Umg* 
ihanks,  his  birth,  L  250 ;  Invested  with  the 
duchy  of  Guienne,  261, 288 ;  created  prince 
of  Wales,  288;  taken  prisoner  at  Lewes, 
272 ;  proclataned  king,  270 ;  his  affection  for 
his  mother,  282,  283;  marries  Eleanora  of 
GdsUle,  260,  263,  287,  288 ;  his  cmsade  to 
Syria,  201—296 ;  attacked  by  an  assassin  at 
Cyprus,  293;  deaih  of  his  father  and  two  of 
his  children,  295 ;  coronation,  297 ;  at  war 
'With  the  Welsh,  298—300 ;  death  of  his  wife 
Eleanora,  304,  305;  disconsolate  widower- 
hood,  453;  at  war  fbr  another  wife  with 
Philip  le  Bel.  311-  313 ;  marries  Marguerite 
of  France,  314;  at  war  with  the  Scotch,  31 5, 
316;  his  death,  321;  his  sobriqnet  Long- 
thankt,  322 ;  favourite  chargers,  322 )  chil- 
dren by  Eleanora,  2tfl,  294,  295,  299,  802, 
809 ;  by  Marguerite,  315,  320, 325 ;  his  will. 
294;  portrait,  299. 

Edward  IL  king  of  England,  bom  in  Caernar- 
von-castle, i.  299;  his  cradle,  299;  made 
prince  of  Wales,  3U0,  310;  be(rothed  to 
Marnret  of  Scotland,  286,  301, 304 ;  mar- 
ries Isabella  of  France,  326 — 328 ;  his  coro- 
nation, 329 ;  at  war  with  his  barons,  330, 
340;  renewal  of  the  Scottish  wars,  335, 
336;  feud  between  him  and  his  wife  Im* 
belia,  343—345;  letters  to  her  and  the 
prince  of  Wales,  345—351 ;  rebellion  of  his 
wife  and  8ul:()eOts,  353—355;  captured  and 
imprisoned,  356—359 ;  murdered,  363, 364; 


miracles  at  his  tomb,  364;  diildren,  384| 
336,341. 

Edward  Uf.  king  of  England,  his  birth,  i. 
334 ;  invested  with  the  duchy  of  Guienne 
and  earldom  of  Ponthieu,  344 ;  his  faiber's 
letters  to  him,  346—351;  proclaimed  king, 
358—360 ;  his  coronation,  361 ;  his  aff«<y 
tionate  treatment  of  his  guilty  mother,  370 
—374 ;  marT?««s  Philippa  of  Hainault,  377— 
379;  invades  Scotland,  384;  at  war  wiih 
France,  386;  besieges  CaUds,  392—397 ;  his 
re-invasion  of  France,  403 ;  stopped  by  a 
thunder-storm  at  Cbartres,  ib.;  death  of 
his  wife  Philippa,  407;  his  physical  aiid 
mental  acquirements,  400;  aUuded  to,  L 
166, 182. 

Edward  lY.  king  of  England  (See  Eduard 
PlouUoifeMt,  earl  <^MarAy,  his  birth,  iL  5 ; 
proclaimed  king,  L  590;  crowned,  it  6; 
marries  Elisabeth  WoodvUle.  8 ;  revolntioa, 
16 ;  his  court  at  Windsor  and  Westminster. 
20;  death  and  burial,  25 ;  children,  18, 22, 
28;  his  tomb,  38.  ' 

Edward  V.  son  of  Edward  lY.,  iL  18, 30 ;  his 
portrait,  24. 

Edwaid  VI.  king  of  England,  his  birth,  iL 
283 ;  baptism,  284 ;  ascends  the  throne^  533 ; 
visited  by  his  sister  Mary,  537,  544,  551, 
554 ;  his  letters,  412, 441, 531,  553 ;  his  death 
and  will,  555 ;  ftineral,  568. 

Edward  Plantagenet,  2nd  duke  of  York,  L 
470. 

Edward  (prince),  son  of  Henry  YJ.,  birth,  i. 
566;  created  prince  of  Waks  and  earl  of 
Chester,  560;  marries  Anne  of  Warwick, 
629 ',  IL  42 ;  capture  and  death,  L  633;  his 
tomb,  iL  43. 

Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Richard  III., 
ii.  45,  50. 

Edwin,  the  earl,  accompanies  William  I.  to 
Normandy,  L  40;  his  rebellion,  45;  and 
death,  47. 

Egerton  (Thomas^  lord-keq[)er,  IIL  327,  609, 
517,  543,  552. 

Egidio  rSancto).  L  211. 

Egilaw-heath.  treaty  at,  between  Stephen  and 
Henry  II.,  L  160. 

Eglesflfld  (Robert  de).  founder  of  Queen's- 
college.  Oxford,  L  408. 

Egmont  (count),  Spanish  ambassador,  iL  592, 
622,  636,  662. 

Egrcmont  (Thomas  Percy,  1st  lord),  L  576. 

*'  Kikon  BasUike,"  by  Charles  I.,  iv.  234, 262; 
Oatep's  parody  on,  vi.  27. 

Elder  (John),  preceptor  of  lord  Damky,  iL 
625. 

Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  duchess  of  Bretagne,  L 
280. 

Eleanor  de  Montfort,  L  297. 

Eleanor  Magdalen,  princess  of  Newbuig,  iv. 
625.  626. 

Eleanor  of  Austria,  2nd  wife  of  Franc!*  U 
iL  219,  237, 482. 


ftjuuKMU  or  Provxkck,  sumamed  La  Bdle,  queen  of  Henry  IIL 
parentage  and  birth,  L  244. 
poem  written  by  her,  244,  245. 
marriage  and  coronation,  247, 250. 
bier  imbouuded  hifluence  over  the  king,  251.  263. 
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or  PsovBKCfB— oofitwiued. 

dai^r  fW>m  thander  storms,  258,  261. 

her  regency,  261,  262,  263,  279. 

meets  the  crowned  beads  at  P*ri8, 264* 

illneiM  at  Wark-castle,  265. 

her  unpopularity,  244, 270,  272,  275. 

afflicted  with  a  fit  of  Jealoutiy,  271. 

conduct  during  the  barons'  wars,  269, 270. 

wardrobe  and  other  expenses,  278. 

death  of  her  consort,  Henry  III.,  279. 

her  letter  to  her  son-in-law,  John  duke  of  Bretagne,  281. 

retires  to  Ambresbnry,  and  takes  the  veil,  282. 

letters  to  her  son,  Edward  L,  281,  282, 284^  285. 

death  and  burial,  285. 

children,  250,  254,  256,  262,  281, 282. 

poitrait,  260. 

KuuxoM.  or  AQUiTAniK»qaeen  of  Heniy  IL 
ancestry,  L  164, 165. 
marries  Louis  Vll.  of  France,  129, 166 
maitnilloeat  entry  into  Paris,  167. 
encourages  the  troubadours,  167. 
her  wild  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  168 — 173. 
dirorced  from  Louis  VII.,  173. 
marries  Henry  II.  of  Kngland,  174. 
coronation  and  costume,  176. 
birth  and  death  of  ber  son  William,  174, 178. 
discovers  her  consort's  connection  with  Rosamond  CUfTord,  181. 
visits  Normandy  with  her  consort,  and  left  regent,  183 — 186. 
her  domestic  troubles  and  incarceration,  188 — 190, 193, 196 
reconciled  to  her  huslwnd,  192. 
exercises  sovereign  power  in  Bordeanx,  195. 
made  queen-regent,  at  the  death  of  Henry  II.,  198, 201, 204, 321. 
negotiates  the  marriage  of  Richard  I.  and  Ben-ngaria,  201,  203. 
letters  to  the  pope  on  the  captivity  of  hichard  L,  212—215. 
governs  Aquitaine,  230. 
death,  burial,  and  tomb,  231. 
children,  172, 174, 177, 178, 182, 186, 192, 200. 

EcKASORA  or  Castilk,  sumamed  The  Faithftil,  first  queen  of  £dward  L 
her  parentage  and  inlieritance,  L  287,  288. 
marries  Edward  I.,  263,  288—290. 
Joins  her  consort  in  his  crusade  to  Syria,  291—295. 
her  sympathy  for  him  when  woimded  by  an  assassin,  294, 
coronation,  296—297. 
patroness  of  literature,  298, 308. 
birth  of  her  son  Edward  in  Caernarvon-castle,  299. 
magnificence  displayed  at  her  daughter's  nuptials,  302, 303. 
death  and  burial,  305—308. 
crosses  erected  to  ber  memory,  305—307. 
personal  description,  308. 
chUdren,  291,  294, 395,  299,  301,  302,  309. 
her  will,  304. 


RIeanora,  conntess  of  Pembroke,  1. 192, 250. 
Kleanora,  dauRhier  of  duke  Rictiard  11.,  U  16. 
Kieanora,  daughter  of  Edward  II.,  her  birth,  i. 

337;    mames  the  duke  of  Gueidres,  373, 

384. 
Fieaaora,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  1.  and 

countess  of  Barr,  i.  291, 298, 302,  309, 310. 
Eleanora  of  Bretagne,  dMghter  of  Cunstaooe, 

i.  196. 
Eleanom  of  Caiatetherault,  L  165. 
Eleanors,  '*the   Pearl  of  Brittany,"   L216, 

230. 
Kleanora,  youngest  daqghtor  of  Edward  L  by 

Marguerite,  L  321. 
lOiott  (  rhomas),  iv.  342. 


Elimbeth  Charlotte  of  Bavaria,  v.  305,  316, 

328,  332,  402,  455. 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  L,  iv.  197, 276, 

290,  295. 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France, 

and  wife  of  Philip  IV.of  l^iain,  iv.  137, 14  i, 

144. 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Hemy  VII.,  ii.  83. 
Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  James  I.,  after- 
wards queeu  of  Bohemia,  iv.  44, 68, 109, 112, 

308. 
Elizabeth  of  Pomerania,  L  411. 
Elizabeth,  queen  of  Spain,  iii.  133. 
Elizabeth  (St),  why  omitted  in  the  Bomaa 

calendar,  UL  456. 
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El  UABinrn,  MO>nd  qoeen-ref^ant  of  Kngland  and  IreUad. 
birth,  ii.  235 ;  iiL  2 
ber  baptlsin,  3, 4. 

declared  illegitimate.  IL  259 ;  iii  iw 
her  want  of  apparel,  ilL  5,  6. 
offered  in  marriage  to  tbe  beir  of  Amn,  10. 
ber  education,  9, 10, 12, 16.  36. 
is  wooed  by  Seymour,  tbe  lord-admiral,  14. 
resides  witb  h.atbarine  Parr,  15, 17. 
freedoms  and  claudei>tine  cuuit«&ip  of  tbe  lord-admiral,  I 
ber  housebold  at  Hatfleld-boiue,  34. 
kindly  treated  hj  queen  Mary,  45. 
present  at  tbe  coronation  of  ber  sister  Mary,  46. 
plots  in  favour  of  Elitabetb  and  Courteuay,  48. 
confined  to  tbe  palace,  49. 
matrimonial  pniposals,  50. 
Implicated  in  Wyatt's  rebellions,  50,  51. 
queen  Mary  sends  for  ber.  51. 
ioumey  f tx}m  HatHeld  to  court,  54,  55. 
ber  death  desired  bv  tbe  privy  coaacil,  &% 
committed  to  the  Tower,  62,  63. 
examined  by  the  cuumil,  66. 
children  bring  ber  flowers,  69. 
attempts  on  her  life,  70 — 71. 
captivity  at  Woodstock.  75. 

ber  prison  verses  and  netHllework,  T7.  , 

dialogue  with  Mary  at  Hampton-court,  83. 
homage  paid  her  by  Philip  ll.,  84. 

refuses  to  marry  Philibert  lilnuuiuel,  ib.  \ 

accusations  ot  sorcery  with  Dr.  Dee, 84*  I 

retunjs  to  Hatfield,  85 — 87. 
Implicated  in  new  plots,  88. 
offer  of  marriage  by  tbe  prince  of  Sweden,  96i.  , 
death  of  Mary,  102. 
recognized  queen  in  parliament,  103. 
proclaimed  in  Westmlnster-ball,  104. 
state  entry  into  London,  105. 
sojourn  at  tbe  Tower,  106. 
coronation,  pageants,  and  processions,  108 — 113. 
re-establishes  tbe  reformed  church,  115. 
refuses  to  marry  Philip  II.,  119. 
other  suitors,  123. 
antipathy  to  John  Knox.  127 — 131. 

reports  touching  her  connection  with  Lord  Robert  Dodlej,  14iL 
coinage,  and  visit  to  the  Mint.  145. 

severe  treatment  of  lady  Katherine  ttrey,  151. 

differences  with  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  152, 153. 

entertains  the  grand-prior  of  France^  154. 

her  colloquy  with  dean  Nowel,  156. 

courtship  of  Hans  Cas>mir,  (Hinoe  Palatine^  169, 160 

visits  Cambridge  university,  163. 

levity  of  behaviour  to  Sir  James  MelvlU^,  168^170. 

marriage  offer  of  Charles  IX.,  172. 

manner  of  receiving  the  eucharbt,  178. 

ber  treatment  of  Dr.  Heath,  arcbbishop  of  York.  If  9. 

ciiurtship  of  Charles  archduke  of  Austria,  198, 199. 

hopes  and  fears  of  Leicester,  182. 

vexed  at  the  birth  of  Mary  Stuart's  fon,  185. 

visits  tbe  university  of  Cxford,  185. 

disputes  witb  parliament,  189. 

encourages  alchjrmists  and  ooi\)urorB,  190, 191. 

ber  crooked  policy  towards  Mary  Stuurt,  195, 201— 

interviews  with  La  Motte  Fenelon,  205 — ^209. 

negotiations  for  hrr  marriage  with  Charles  IX.,  313. 

Li'loester^  indecorum  in  her  closet,  214. 

.ixconcmunirated  by  Pius  V.,  219. 

Henry  of  Anjou  proposed  to  ber,  223— 3M, 
Migry  with  her  council,  225. 

lisii  to  Sir  Thomas  (iresbum,  225,  336. 
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[•"ranciii  duke  of  Alen9on  offered  for  a  husband,  232,  Ml. 

her  Sunday  amust^ments,  2*42,  287. 

prince  Kodulph  offers  bis  haod,  243,  244. 

visits  Hunsdim-house,  248. 

her  dangerous  illness,  231,  246—254. 

ber  Maundy  at  Greenwich,  258. 

signs  a  treaty  with  France,  26a 

progress  to  Warwick,  267.  ' 

nas  the  small-pox,  275. 

Aleufon's  love-letter  to  her,  273. 

her  afftetations  with  Sir  ChrUtopher  Hatton,  282. 

progress  in  Kent,  285,  286. 

Progress  to  Worcester,  296. 
er  costume,  dOl. 
visit  to  Kenilworth,  305-^09. 
progress  into  Suffolk,  312. 
visits  Norwich,  313. 

incognito  visit  of  the  due  d'Alen^on  (now  Anjon),  321. 
her  marriage  opposed  by  the  council,  322. 
her  letter  to  Sir  Edward  Stafford,  330. 
second  visit  of  due  d'Ai\jou,  332. 
coquetries  with  Hatton  and  Ealelgh,  339 — 341. 
cruelties  in  Ireland,  347. 

Elots  against  her  life,  349 — 351. 
er  hard  treatment  of  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Anuidsl,  363.  354. 
first  notices  Essex,  361. 
Charles  Blount  attracts  the  royal  favour,  362. 
her  share  in  effecting  the  death  of  Mary  Stuart,  364--416. 
letter  to  tbe  king  of  Scots,  409. 
claimed  as  a  mother  by  an  impostor,  418. 

her  heroic  deportment  at  the  Spanish  invasion,  422—424,  426, 439, 430. 
death  of  Leicester,  her  favourite,  437. 
ber  domestic  habitfl,  441 — 445. 
attachment  to  Essex,  451 — 153. 
flattered  by  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  461. 
entertained  at  Cowdray  and  Elvetbam,  461—463. 
visits  Oxford  and  Ricote,  469. 
Tiolates  the  privileges  of  parliament,  470-^-473. 
translates  **  Boethins  on  the  Consolations  ot  Philoeopby,"  475. 
supposed  plot  against  her  life  by  Lopez,  476. 
|)ersecutes  the  Puritans,  478,  479. 
her  royal  pageantry  and  f&tes,  485. 
her  parsimony  in  naval  and  military  supplies,  501. 
ber  fickleness  with  Enex,  503—509, 513. 
grief  at  the  death  of  Burleigh,  518. 
her  palaces,  dress,  and  appearance  in  old  age,  620 — 623. 
treatment  of  her  bishops,  525. 
anecdotes  otf  her,  526—528. 

Essex's  rebellion  and  execution,  629—534,  651,  555.  \ 

laiit  scenes  of  the  life  of  the  queen,  667^^75,  577»  6^9. 
her  death  and  funeral,  581—583. 
description  oi  her  portraits,  683, 684. 
ber  monument,  684. 

EuzABSTH  or  TosK,  Bumamed  The  Good*  quem-cooiort  of  Henry  V 11. 
Urth  and  baptism,  tL  53. 

proposed  in  marriage  to  young  George  Neville,  64.  , 

eontracted  to  the  dauphin  Charles  of  fVanoe,  66. 
takes  sanctuanr  with  lier  mother,  56. 
betrothed  to  Ilenry  Tudor,  56. 
sent  to  Sheriff-Hutton,  71. 
marries  Henry  Vil.,  72. 
epithalamium  on  her  marriage,  72, 73. 
birth  of  prince  Arthur  at  Winchester,  75. 
foiuids  the  Lady-chapel  at  Winchester-cathedral,  79. 
ber  dower,  76. 
coronation,  78. 
ceremonial  of  taking  to  her  chamber.  80. 
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EuxABiCM  or  YoBX—ctmiinued, 
her  expenditure,  82. 
iv^urn  at  Cain  in,  85. 
rcHideM  fn  the  Tower,  89. 
death  aiid  siatrly  funeral,  91, 93. 
•  elegy  by  Sir  Ibumaii  More,  93. 
•tatue  and  portrait,  95, 96, 
her  chlldnio,  75,  81,  83,  91. 

KX.IZA1ISXH  WooDvixxB,  quecH  of  Edward  IV. 
paffeiuge,  iL  1. 

maid  of  hunour  to  Marearet  of  Ai^ou,  3. 
rejects  the  offer  of  Sir  UuKh  JohnK,  3. 
manies  John  Gray,  lord  Ferreni,  ib. 
birth  of  her  two  »ona,  5. 
her  hunband  killed  at  St.  Alban's,  ib 
captiTates  Edwnnt  IV  ,  7. 

Crivately  married  to  the  kii>g,  8. 
i  crowned,  12. 
takes  refUge  in  the  sanctuary  during  the  revototioQ,  IT. 
her  court  at  Windiior  and  VVesimiiiBter,  20. 
TifittB  Oxford.  22. 

death  of  her  ctiUiort  Edward  IV ,  25. 

takes  sanctuary,  and  surren<terti  the  young  duke  of  York,  27^-30. 
her  marriage  declared  illegal,  31. 
murder  of  her  8ifn«  Iildward  V.  and  Richard  of  York,  ib. 
Burrendere  berHelf  to  ihe  usurper,  33. 
restored  to  her  rank  as  queen-dowager,  34. 
retires  to  BernnMidsey-bonveot  and  makes  her  will,  36,  38. 
funeral  and  place  uf  burial,  36.    - 
children  by  fckiward  IV.,  38. 
portraits,  10, 14. 


*  Elizabeth,"  ship  of  war  launched,  UL  Uf . 

*•  Klisabetha  Triumphan^i,"  quoted,  iU.  429, 
430. 

Elmer,  monk  at  Malmesbnry,  his  prophecy 
un  the  appearance  of  a  comet,  i.  30. 

Elsiob  (Elisabeth),  Saxon  linguist,  vi.  248. 

Kl>«trltii,  daughter  of  A  Ifred  the  Great,  L 1 5,104. 

Eltham-palace,  bequeathed  to  queen  Eleanor 
of  Castile,  L  309 ;  reception  of  kiuR  John 
of  France  at,  404 ;  queen  Mary  reskles  at, 
ii.  643 ;  queen  Elizabeth  at,  lii.  128. 

Elvetham-park,  UL  463. 

Kly>palace,  the  seijeants'  feast  at,  ii.  82. 

Emanuel  (I'hilibert),  dak^  of  Savoy,  a  suitor 
to  the  princess  Elisabeth,  iL  61 U,  637;  iii. 
70,  88,  91,  97. 

JSmley-Feny,  ▼.  93. 

Emma,  maid  of  honour  to  MatUdA  of  Scot- 
land, i.  109. 

Enfield  house,  U.  419 ;  iii.  4, 13. 152. 

**  Envland's  Caesar,*'  poem,  iv.  77. 

EuKlefleld  (Sir  Krands),  lii.  418 

Kpign^ms  on  Catharine  of  Braganza,  It.  426. 

Ernest  Augustus  of  Hanover,  v.  442. 

Erasmus's  ** raraphnses  on  the  GkMpels,"  it. 
536,690. 

Eric  king  of  Norway,,!.  280. 

Eric,  prince  of  Sweden,  iii.  95,  134, 140. 

Eric  A.,  Idng  of  Sweden  and  Denmai^  L  481. 

Erkenwald  (St.),  his  sepulchre  in  St.  Patil's, 
i.  423. 

Ermengarde.  daughter  of  QuirIemagne,L  112. 

Krrington  (Mr.),  iii.  3(6. 

Errol  (lady  Anne  Drummond,  countess  of), 
appointed  state-governess  of  Maiy  Beatrice 
▼  149. 


Errol  (John  Hay.  llth  earl),  v.  333^ 

Erskine    (Alex.),  guardian  to   James   VI« 
iv.  68. 

Erskine  (Sir  John),  ▼.  369. 

ErHkine  (Sir  Thomas),  iv.  54. 

Erskine  (Wm.;,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Bucbsn, 
V.  361. 

Espan-abbey  founded,  L  222,223. 

Essex  (Arthur  Capel.  1st  earl),  iv.  4Y4. 

Essex  (Algernon  Oapel,  2nd  eari),  vt  31T. 

Essex  (Henry  Bourchier,  2nd  earl),  iL  12«i 
284,  315. 

Essex  (Robert  Devereuz,  2nd  earl),  earlj 
£ivour  with  Queen  Elizabeth.  iiL  345. 361 ; 
made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  436 ;  his  ex- 
pedition to  Portugal,  451;  his  &voiu-  iit 
court,  465 ;  ofifends  the  queen  by  his  mar- 
riage, 465,  600 ;  receives  a  blow  fkom  her, 
516;  his  deep  resentment,  ib.;  appointtd 
lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  529;  gives  nffence 
by  meeting  Tyrone,  531 ;  returns,  533;  ii>- 
dignation  of  tlie  queen,  ib.;  he  falls  side, 
535 ;  is  placed  under  arrest,  639 ;  examined 
before  the  ojuncil,  546;  is  set  at  liberty, 
but  debarred  tlie  oonii;'547;  plots  the 
seizure  of  the  palace,  551;  attempts  torsLM) 
an  insurrection,  553;  is  ooDOemned  t« 
death,  555 ;  the  queen  hesitates  to  sign  tbe 
death  warrant,  ib. ;  stoiy  of  the  nng,  A. ' 
he  is  executed.  556. 

Eton  college  founded,  L  663. 

En.  historical  nodce-iof  the  chAteau^  1. 18,  I9> 

Fingene  (prince),  of  Savoy,  vi.  372,  375. 

Eurole  (St.).  the  patron  of  Oncbe^  1 60. 

Eustace,  chaplain  to  laabeUa  of  Ango'iMnMi 
L328. 
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Bttstace,  ooant  of  Boulogne,  his  marriage, 

1136. 

Eastaod  (Edward),  exequted,  v.  348. 

Kuiitaoe.  son  of  king  Stephen,  his  hirth.  i. 
140 ;  invested  with  the  duchy  of  Normandy, 
141, 143 ;  hid  marriage  negotiated  with  the 
princess  Omstanoe,  143;  military  skill, 
149 ;  left  surety  at  Bristol  for  the  release  of 
duke  Hobert,  154 ;  receives  the  fealty  of  the 
barons,  lise;  plund^^rs  the  monastery  of 
Buy  St  £dmuitdii,  160 ;  his  death,  ib. 

Eustace  St.  Pierre.  1.  395—397. 

£velyn  (John),  the  diarist,  iv.  239,  383,'  428, 
437,  451,455. 

Evertien  (admiral),  yL  33. 

Kvesham,  1.274. 

Ever  (col.  Isaac),  iv.  266. 

Exchange,  the  New,  in  the  Strand,  visited  by 
Henrietta  liaria,  iv.  161. 

Excise  taxes,  originators  of,  iv.  264. 

Kxvcutlons  daring  the  reign  of  Henry  Yin.,, 
IL  588. 

Exeter  given  in  dower  to  Isabella  of  Angon- 
ldme,L  232  ;  Henrietta  Maria's  residence  at, 
iv.  230. 

Exeter  (Anne,  duchess  oO,  it  IS. 

Exeter  (Edward  Coart^ay,  Ist  marquis), 
11.313,517. 

Exeter  (Gtertrode  Blount,  marchioness  of), 
11284,315.517. 

Exeter  (Henry  Holland,  2nd  duke),  L  557— 
576,  597.  602. 

Exeter  (John  Holland,  lot  duke),  L  557. 

Exeter  ( Thomaa  Beaufort,  2nd  duke),  L  520, 
522. 

Exeter  (Thomas  CeciV  1st  earl),  Iv.  123. 

Exion  (Sir  Piers),  i.  445. 

*  Eiechias,"  a  play,  lit  165. 

Faoeby  (John),  physician.  L  570. 

Pado  or  Tacio  (Mr.  W.),  v.  459. 460. 

Fagon,  physician  to  Louis  XIV.,  v.  187, 191, 

228 ;  vL  190. 
Fairfax  (Ferdinando,  2nd  lord),  iv.  222,  223. 
Fairfax  (lady),  iv.  272. 
Fairfax  (Sir  Thomas),  iv.  258,  262,  272. 
"  Faithful  Shepherdess,"  a  pastoral,  iv.  189. 
Fahuse,  L  141,  230. 
Falkirk,  battle  at,  I.  315. 
Falkland-palace,  iv.  21,  29. 
Falkland  (lord),  v.  17 ;  vi.  42. 
Kalstof  (sir  John),  i.  540,  559 ;  IL  177. 
Famine  in  the  reign  of  Kdward  11.,  L  385. 
F.tns  OS  used  by  queen  Elizabeth,  til.  312, 

438, 489  ;  by  Catharine  of  Braganza,  iv.  414. 
Fdutshawe  (lady),  iv.  240^  263. 583. 
Fanshawe   (Sir  Richard),  Iv.  240,  246,  263, 

365,  375,  879,  380,  416. 
Farthingales,  proclamation  against,  Iv.  122. 
Faynl.  iiL  507. 

Fayette  (Count  do  U\  Iv.  161. 
Fayette  (Marie  Magclelalne  de  la  Vergne),  iv. 

161. 
Featherstone  (Dr.%  II.  151, 488, 522. 
Feckenham  (Dr.X  abbot,  U.  602,  660;  lit.  64. 
Felstede*manor,  granted  to  the  Holy  Trinity 

at  Caen,  1.61. 
Felton  (Mr.;^  a  CathoUc  gentleman,  executed, 

ia.2i9. 


Felton,  (Sir  Thomas),  vl.  227. 
Fenatus  (John  Anthuny),  physician,  ill  319. 
Fenelon,  archbishop  of  Cumbray,  v.  306. 
Feuelun  (La  Motte),  French  ambr-ssadur,  bis 

despatches  describing  tbe  marriage  neguiiar 

tions  with  Elizabeth,  IiL  205, 22^  241,  275 

292  297 
Fenil'  or  Peril  (count),  v.  459. 
Fenwick  (Sir  John),  vi.  58,  69, 162. 193. 
Ferdinand  11.  of  Arragon,  ii.  97  114, 135. 
Ferdinand  ill.,  king  of  CasUle,  L  260,  2«7. 
Fereby  (rev.  George),  iv.  114. 
Fcria  (count  de).  ii.  658 ;  iU.  98, 101, 120. 
Feria  (Jane  Dormer,  countess  de),  IL  658; 

lii.  30,  98,  99. 
Fermor  (Sir  George),  Iv.  86. 
Ferrars  (Edward  Gray,  6th  lord),  11.  4. 
Ferrars  (John  Gray,  7th  lord),  ii.  4,  5, 7. 
Ferrers  (George),  master  of  the  revels,  ii  601, 

637 ;  ill.  110. 
Ferrers  (George),  poet,  IiL  306. 
Ferrers  (Robert  Shirley,  11th  lord),  v.  509. 
"  Ferrex  and  Porrex,"  a  tragedy,  iiL  147. 
Ferrol,  ill.  508. 
Ferry,  or  Frederic,  of  Vandemonte,  1. 636, 538, 

543,635. 
Ferrybridge,  the  Yorkists  surprised  at,  I.  590. 
Feversham-abbey  founded,  1.  157,  158;  king 

Stephen  and  Lis  son  Eustace  buried  there, 

161. 
Feversham  (Lewis  de  Duras,2nd  earl),  lord 

chamberlain  of  Catharine  of  Braganza,  iv. 

494 ;  general  of  the  camp  at  Hounslow,  v. 

29;  commands  tbe  royal  troops  ut  Salis- 
bury, 71;   impri.'ione<l  by  the   prince    of 

Orange,  iv.  498 ;  his  interview  with  que  n 

Mary,  vi  31. 
"  Field  of  cloth  of  gold,"  ii  138, 183. 
Fielding  (Beau),  iv.  387. 
Flfe(lord),  Iv.  62. 
Figueroa  (don  Juan),  Spanish  ambassador,  ii 

617,  624. 
Filmer  (Henry),  ii  410. 
Finch  (lord-chancellor),  v.  413. 
Finch  (Mary),  keeper  of  queen  Mary's  Jewels, 

ii  579. 
Finland  (John,  duke  oO,  Ui  134, 138. 
Fire  of  London,  iv.  423. 
Firmln  (Dr.^  Sociiilan  preacher,  vi  71. 
First-fruits,  history  of,  vi  233. 
Fisher  (John),  bishop  of  Rochester.  Ii  146, 153, 

162,  236. 
Fisher  (Thomas),  of  Warwick,  iii  268. 
Fitz-Gerald,  Elizabeth,  "  tbe  fair  Geraldine.** 

See  lady  Broime  and  lady  Clinton. 
Fitz-Gerald  family,  ii  516. 
Fitz^ilbert  (Baldwin),  a  knight,  1. 144. 
Fltzhardh)g  (htdy),  v.  468,  504;  vi  25,63,  77, 

78,112,  lis,  117,  122, 149, 150, 151,  157,  16.. 
Fltzharding  (lord),  vi  58. 
Fitzharris,  the  libeller  of  royalty,  Iv.  477.  478. 
FItz-Haymon,  lord  of  Glamorgan,  his  deiiili, 

i  102;  his  heiress  Aimabel,  ib.:  his  Uuida 

at  Gloucester,  103. 
Fitz-James  (Richard),  bishop  of  Chichester, 

Iv.  89. 
Fitz-Jamet  (Richard),  bishop  of  Rochester, 

ii93. 
Fiti-<M>om  of  Br^teuli  his  spee  h  in  Cavcur 
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of  WIIlkm'B  cxpedMon  to   EngUnd.   i. 
'in,  39. 
FiU-Oiiborn.  ion  of  tbe  precedii^,  acooont  of, 

i.  48.  »0. 
Fitiroy  (Udy  B*rbara),  vi.  272. 
Fiuruy  (ladjr  Charlotte  Jemltna  Henrietta), 

iy.  449. 
Fitx-Siephen,  liapUin  of  the  "  Blanche  Nef," 

hia  fatal  shlpwri^ck.  1.  110.  111. 
Fitx. Walter  (Jufan   BatcUffe,  8th   k>nl),  U. 

79. 
Fiix-Walter  (lord;,  i.  249. 
1*117- Waiter  (Miiiilda>  her  abductkm  by  king 

John.  i.  245,  248. 
Fits-Walter  (Uobert  RatcUffe.  9th  lord),  iL  126, 

284. 
Fitz-WilUam  (adnUral  Sir  William),  IL  3531 
Fita-WiUiam  (Sir  William),  lord  of  Sprot- 

boruagh,  his  hoapitiiUiy,  i.  105. 
Flanders,  ibe  de  la  Pules  flee  to,  IL  68 ;  cruel- 
ties of  the  duke  of  Alva  in,  iii.  206 ;  tbv 

KngUsh  army  in,  364 ;  French  d>itquest  of, 

resisted  by  Charles  L,  \r.  199. 
•'  Klaura  send  Marcus,"  tragedy,  I  178. 
FUvelle.  tbe  horse  of  Richard  L,  I  2V8. 
Fleet^litch,  1.  423. 

Fleet^prisoD,  ii.  536.  569 ;  ill.  87, 473. 
Fleison,  in  Norway,  iv.  20. 
Fleming  (Margaret),  L  483. 
Fletcher  (John),  dramatist,  iv.  189, 196. 
Flint-castle,   seiaura  of  Richard  II.  «t,  L 

438 
Flodden,  battle  of,  ii.  129, 132, 133. 
*«  Florida,"  one   of  the  Arma<l%  shipa,   iii. 

434. 
Flushing,  iii.  483.  501.  557. 
Foix  (count  df  V  ii.  120. 
Fulkmotes  revived  by  Henry  HL,  L  256. 
Folly,  the,  on  the  Thames,  vi.  21. 
Folque  le  Rechin,  inventor  of  the  pointed 

shoes,  L  126. 
Funtarabia,  iv.  314. 
Funievraud,  L 197,  321, 226, 236. 230, 231,  242. 

243,  284. 
Fontevraud-abbey,  ooUection  of  charters  re- 
lating to,  1.  23U. 
Ford  (Sir  R.),  iv.  384. 
Forrest  (&ther),  confessor  to  Katharine  of 

Arragnn,  iL  164. 
Forest-laws.  i.  198 ;  ii.  15. 
Forest  (Miles),  mitiderer  of  the  young  princes, 

ii.  31. 
Forks  first  used  in  England,  i.  303. 
Forster   (Mr.),  joins   the   st^indard   of  the 

chevalier  de  St  Oeorge,  v.  358,  365. 
Forster  (Sir  John),  iii.  237. 
Furtescue  (Sir  John),  Ii.  604,  620.    His  work 

"  I  «e  Laadibus  Legum  Angliaa."  ii.  620. 
Furtibus   (WUUam),   earl   of  Albemarle,  L 

279. 
FurtunatuB  (Edward),  ill.  177. 
Fortun«>-teller8,  William  J.'s  want  of  faith  In, 

i.  33.36. 
Fo^ter  (Sir  Andrew),  his  lamentable  penury, 

vL  272. 
Futheringay,  the  stronghold  of  the  dnke  of 

York,  i  559;  the  reMdenoe  of  the  duchess 

<'lcely,  11.  9;  Richard  III.  burn  thee,  40; 

settled  upon  Katharine  of  Arragon,  162 ; 


Courtenay,    earl    of   Devon,    Imprisoned 

there,  516 ;  Mary,  queen  of  Soots,  exeotted 
th^re.  UL  40a 

Foulke  le  Rechin,  ''the  qoarreUer,"  L  194. 

Fuulke  the  Red,  L  194 ;  his  wife,  tbe  wilch- 
countess,  Al 

Fountayne  (Joanna).  L  314. 

Fourbin,  the  French  admiral,  ▼.  356. 

Fuwler  (John),  gentleman  <a  Edwaxd  YL's 
chamber,  ii.  454. 

Fowler  (Thomas),  Bnrlelgfa'b  sfj  in  Soot- 
land,  iu.  515 ;  iv.  16.  79,  80. 

Fox  (C  J.),  his  "  History  of  the  Revolotioiv'' 
V.  49a 

Fox  (EdmundY  king's  aUnoaer,  iL  198. 

Fox  (Richard),  bishop  of  Exetw  and  Win- 
cbesier,  IL  80, 118. 

Fox  (Sir  Stephen).  vL  224. 

Framlingbam,  queen  Maty  takes  np  her 
position  at,  iL  559 ;  the  camp  broken  xxp, 
565. 

Francesco  (signer),  musician,  iv.  464. 

Francis  I.,  of  France,  meets  Hrnry  Vm.  at 
the  Field  of  Ooth  of  Gold,  iL  138,  183;  his 
defeat  at  l^via,  144 ;  his  release  from  cap- 
tivity, 1U4;  his  complimentary  language 
to  Henry  YILL  too  literaUy  Interpreted. 
290. 

Frauds,  dnke  of  Alen^on.  suitor  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  iiL  319 ;  his  incognito  visit  to 
England,  321 ;  his  second  visit,  333. 

Francis  IL,  duke  of  Br^tagne,  ii.  65.  6T. 

Francis  IL,  king  of  France,  iiL  127. 

Francis  LL  of  Modena,  iv.  513,  538,  541 ;  t.  9^ 
155. 

Francis  QSL)  of  Assishun,  his  third  monastic 
order,  iL  141. 

Fraud  (Mr.),  postmaster,  It.  671. 

Fraser  (Gauuulne),  maid  of  honour,  iv.  619; 
V.  634. 

Fraser  ^imon),  and  his  clan,  vL  81. 

Fraser  (Sir  Alexander),  physician,  ir.  406L 

Kraser  (Sir  Simon),  i.  317. 

Fraser  (William),  bishop  of  St  Andrew'i^  L 
304. 

Frederick,  count  Palatine,  !▼.  109, 112. 

Frederick  L  of  Denmark,  iv.  2. 

Frederick  II.  of  Denmark,  iv.  2,  9. 

Frederick  111.  of  Denmark,  yj  444. 

Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark,  vL  176. 

Frederick  I.  of  PrusBia,  vL  156. 

Fredericsburg.  iv.  2. 

Friars  Minors'-church  (Mlnoriee),  L  385. 

Friars  Preachers'-church,  L  286. 

Friend  (Sir  John),  his  consplra^,  vi.  116. 

Kroissart  (Jean),  the  chronicler,  L  344,  407. 

Fronde,  war  of  the,  iv.  240. 

Frowick  (Thomas  de),  goldsmith.  L  319. 

FuensalicLi,  Spanish  ambaaaador,  iL  123. 

Fu^lestoue,  in  Wiltshire^  its  hospital  for 
lepers,  L  114, 128. 

Fiilfl^ntius,  ablxit  of  Afflig^iam,  L  ISS.^ 

hulk  Basset,  bishop  of  London,  L  255.' 

Fulk,  earl  of  Ai^ou,  his  daughter  AUce  mar- 
ri<  s  WQliam  the  Atheling.  L  104,  110;  Us 
insum^tlon,  116;  marriage  ot  bin  »*n 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  120;  called  to  the 
thnmeuf  JeruMlem,  121. 

FulUiton(Sir  William),  iv.  lOS 
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Faller  (William),  itrpoBlnr,  ▼.  217—222. 
Futsharst,  queen  Kiizabeth's  fool.  iii.  184. 
Faraeas-abbey  founded,  i.  162, 163. 
Fyngrith,  tai  isteejc  claim  of  tbe  lord  of  the 
manor^  v.  8. 

Gadbary  (John),  astrologer,  iv.  472. 

Chiddesden,  phyddan,  hi^  core  for  the  small- 
pox, 1.  329. 

Gage  (Sir  Jobn),bi8  report  of  Damport's  con- 
fession, ii.  375 ;  vice-chaifiberlain  to  queen 
Mary,  581 ;  commands  her  guard  at  Wyait's 
attack  on  the  palace,  599. 

Gaillar  (pere\  v.  307,  3U9,  389. 

Gainaborougb,  iL  184. 

Gallicia,  the  armada  greatly  damaged  on  the 
coast  of,  iii.  423. 

Gallis  (father),  confessor  of  Maiy  Beatrice, 
iv.  568. 

Galloway  (Patrick),  preacher,  iv.  24, 29, 134. 

Gal  way  (H^nry  de  Massue,  earl  of),  v.  310. 

Galway  (Henry  de  Massue,  viscount),  vL  573. 

Gamache  (pere  Cyprian),  iv.  252,  286,  289, 
295—298,  311,  315,  320,  321,  323,  328. 

Game  laws  cruelly  enforced  by  the  Conqueror, 
i.  53. 

Gardas  (don  Adrian),  i.  633. 

Gardening  in  England,  in  the  thirteenth 
oentniy,  I  251. .         « 

Ghutliner  (Stepben),  bishop  of  Winchester,  his 
embassies  to  Rome^  ii.  198, 206 ;  promotes 
the  marriage  of  Kaiharine  Howard,  347 ; 
his  enmity  to  Katharine  Parr,  432 ;  deprived 
of  his  see,  and  imprisoned  iu  tbe  Fleet,  536 ; 
becomes  queen  liCuy's  minister,  568;  ar- 
ranges her  marriage  treaty,  5924  bis  palace 
(Winchester-house)  sacked  by  Wyatt's  in- 
surgents, 597 ;  bis  honest  advice  to  the  queen, 
612 ;  bis  liberality  to  Roger  Ascbam,  612 ; 
assists  at  the  marrtage  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
624 ;  his  death,  646. 

Garembert  (padre),  iv.  532. 

Garennea  roounCess  of),  L  361. 

Gargrave  (Sir  Thomas),  speaker  of  the  Com- 
mons, iiL  117. 

Garland  (Sir  Juhn),  iii.  346. 

Ganiado  (James),  a  Spanish  knight,  ii.  652. 

Garter,  order  of  the,  its  origin,  L  390, 4G2, 415. 

Garth  (Sir  Samuel),  physician.  v1.  302, 384. 

Garvan  (mons.),  physician  lo  Mary  Bedtrice, 
V.  341,  368. 

Gascoigne  (judtre),  ii.  501. 

Goscoigne  (Sir  Bernard),  iv.  442,  507 ;  v.  20. 

Qascony,  Henry  lll.'s  war  in,  L  262,  263,  287; 
cUimed  by  Philip  le  Bel,  312. 

Gaston,  (ton  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  duke 
of  Orleans,  Iv.  137, 151, 188,  239,  295. 

Gates  (Sir  John),  it.  542,  556,  565,  571. 

Gaultier  (abb^,  vi  339,  377. 

Gaveshead,  near  Warwick,  orig^  of  the 
name,  i.  333. 

Gaveston  (Piers),  deputy-regent,  i.  327;  his 
death,  333. 

Gaynsford  (mistress),  207,  208. 

Geoflhrey  PlanLigenet,  second  sou  of  the  em- 
press Matilda,  i.  160, 174,  IH6. 

Geoffrey  PlanUigenet,  s«»n  of  Fulk,  earl  of 
At\jou,  his  marriage  with  the  reluctant 
empress  JAatilda,  i.  120,  121 ;  despised  by 


his  consort,  123,  125 ;  excluded  from  tbe 
bequests  of  Henry  1.,  125;  enters  Nor- 
mitndy  with  an  army,  141 ;  his  assistance 
solicited  by  tbe  empr^'ss  in  England,  154, 
155;  hisdeath,  160, 172. 

Oeoifrey  Planingenet,  son  of  Henry  II.,  his 
bfrtb,  i.  182 ;  made  duke  of  Bretagne,  185, 
187 ;  revolts  from  bis  father,  188, 191,  194 ; 
his  deatb,  195. 

Geoffrey,  son  of  Rosamond  Clifford,  i.  197. 

George  1.,  king  ot  Iflngland,  bis  accessioti,  v. 
361 ;  suitor  to  tbe  lady  Anne  of  York,  439 ; 
his  personal  qnalifi editions,  vi.  351,  35!J; 
letter  to  him  from  queen  Anne,  398 ;  pro* 
claimed  king,  410. 

George,  prince  of  Denmark,  a  suitor  of  the 
princess  Anne,  v.  444 ;  bis  valour,  445 ;  vi. 
174;  his  marriage,  v.  446;  his  eame8tne^s 
in  religion,  477 ;  joins  the  prince  of  Orange, 
503;  created  duke  of  Cumberland,  vi.  lu; 
disliked  by  William  IIL  71 ;  vi.  175;  Uirpe 
sum  settled  on  bim  by  parliament,  vi.  22  ; 
a  patron  of  the  whigs,  234 ;  his  illness,  295  ; 
death,  304. 

George,  prince  of  Hanover  (afterwards  George 
U.),  vl  259, 

George  (St.),  patron  saint  of  Ekigland,  i.  166. 

(jeoige's  (St.)  chapel,  Windsor,  monument  of 
Edward  i  v.  in,  ii.  38  j  Jane  Seymour  buried 
in,  287 ;  burial  of  Henry  Vlll.  444 ;  di^- 
covery  of  bis  remains,  640;  burial  of 
Charles  I.,  iv.  283. 

George's  (St.)  hull,  Windsor,  iv.  283 ;  vl.  159. 

Georgiana,  when  hrat  adopted  as  a  baptismal 
name,  iv.  123. 

Cterard  (lady),  iv.  411. 

Gerard  rSir  John),  iv.  226. 

Gerberoi,  battle  of,  between  William  I.  and 
Robert  bis  son,  57. 

Gerberg,  the  castle  of,  i.  57. 

Gerberga,  daughter  of  Charlemagne,  i.  112. 

Germain»-en-ljaye  (St.),  tbe  palace  of,  Mary 
Beatrice's  court  at,  v.  109,  208;  amu««- 
ments  there,  245 — 252 ;  famine  and  distrens 
336, 337 ;  tnidltlons  of,  391. 

Gerrard  (Mark),  court* painter,  iii.  249. 

Grervas,  the  Dutch  prophet,  v.  519. 

"  Gt'Bta  Qrayormn,'  a  masque,  ill.  479. 

Ghent,  i.  386,  409. 

Ghibelineo,  i.  215. 

Gibb  (Johnnie),  servant  to  James  I.,  iv.  81. 

GHbbon  (Grinling),  sculptor,  iv.  437,  458 ;  vi. 
31. 

Gibson  (Mr.  and  Mrs.),  dwarfr,  v.  398,  449. 

Giffart  (Gualter),  squire  to  William  of  Nor- 
mandy, i  36. 

Gtfford,  WaL^ingham's  spy,  iii.  367,  370. 

GigU  (John),  bishop  of  Worcester,  iL  72. 

Gilbert  de  Clare,  3nl  earl  of  (}loncester,  i. 
276,  279;  bis  faithful  spouse,  272,  292. 

Gilbert  de  Clare,  10th  earl  of  Gloucester 
i.  338. 

Gilbert  de  Sandford,  royal  chamberlain,  i.  248. 

f^ilhert  M:ire->chal,  earl  of  Pembroke,  i.  2E3. 

Gilb.'rt  (Sir  Humphrey),  ill.  333. 

Gilbert,  the  Red.  earl  itf  Gluuoester,  L  302. 

Giles  of  Bretagne,  i.  494. 

Gil(-«(St.)  hofrpitnl dedicated  to  him  at  Fcg- 
gle^tone,  nc-ar  Wiltun,  I  114, 128. 
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Otl  •••in-rhe-Floldt    ^t),  hosplUI  /omxled 

tlii'ivby  MotikU  of  SootUind,  L  91. 
Gill  (pfere),  wpchbii«hop  of  Narbonne,  L  sac 
QUlPH  do  Bonnier,  Fmicfa  herald.  L  166. 
"UillUit  <>f  Croydon/'  a  ballad,  vi.  108. 
Oilpin  (BemardX  eaq..  of  Ulverstone,  tL  238. 
Oidora  (John),  mayor  of  Ix>ndon,  L  256. 
Gi<«rB,dty  oi;  L  183,  18S,  203. 
Uitha,   motlM^   of     Harold,    her    maternal 

affection,  1.  37;   her  malidooB  reports  of 

the  Oonqaeror'a  infidelity,  A%. 
BUmUb,  daughter  of  prince  David  of  Wales, 

i.  298. 
Olamis  (ord).  !▼.  43. 
Giiinville's  InsUtntes,  L  199. 
"Ulaiae  of  tlie  Svnoefbll  Soalf."  translated 

by  Qaeen  Elizabeth.  iiL  12. 
GUihiiinbury-abbcy,  L  204 ;  thorn,  iv.  320. 
Glenooe,  masaacre  of,  vi.  80. 
Qlendower  (Owni),  L  439,  600,  624. 
Globe  Tavern,  Strand,  Jacobite  meeting  at, 

vi.  3Y. 
Oloaceater,  Brihtric  Meaw's  patrimony  there, 

i.  16. 32.  62.  103,  236,  237 ;  deprivrd  of   its 

charier  by  Matilda  of  Flanders,  40 ;   dulce 

Robert's  castle  there,  103, 152, 155. 
Gloucester  cathedral,  Henry  ill.  crowned  in, 

i.  238 ;  Edward  II.  buried  in,  364. 
Gloucester  (Eleanor  Ciobham,  duchess  of),  L 

563. 
Gloucester  (1st  duke  of).  Sn  Thofmu  qf 

Wood»t>iek. 
Gloucester,  unsuccessful  si^e  of,  by  Charle;! 

1.,  iv.  344. 
Gloucester     (Humphrey    Plantagenet,    2nd 

duk'*^,  his  quarreU  with  Cardinal  Beaufort, 

i.  502,  540,  541;  projected  marriage  with 

Taqueline   of    Hainault,   510,  522;    lord 

protector,  525 ;  makes  common  cause  with 

the  duke  of  York,  561 ;  his  death,  552. 
Glotioester  (Richard  Plantagenet,  3rd  duke), 

his  birth,  ii.  40 ;    marries  lady  Anne,  45 ; 

becomes  king,  46.    SeeRkkard  JII.^King 

of  Kngland. 
Oloncetiter  (3rd  earl).    Set  OUbert  de  Clare. 
Gloucester,  William,  duke  oC.    See  WUliam, 

son  qf  the  prifw»s  Arme. 
"tilimcesier"  wrecked,  iv.  684,   608 — 611; 

vi.  119. 
Gl<»ve8,  ornamented,  i.  235 ;  perAimed,  li.  529 ; 

rtuspected  of  bcinfr  poisot^ed,  ib. 
'<Gt)d  save  the  king."  origin  of  the  anthem,  IL 

74. 
Goda,  conntew  of  Mantes,  i.  136. 
(iodiva,  Matilda  of  Scotland  so  nicknamed,  L  92. 
Godfrey  de  Coigners,  goldsmith,  L  320. 
Godfrey  (Mr.),  deputy-guvemor  of  the  Bank, 

killed,  vi.  15£ 
Godfy^y  of  Boulogne,  his  crusade,  i.  65, 136. 
Godfrey  of  I^ouvatne,  sumamed  Barbatus,  L 

112. 120. 133. 
Godfrey  (Sir  Edmnndbury),  murdered,  iv.  458, 

69. 
vodfrey  the  Great    See  CM^rey  <rf  Louvaine. 
Oodolphin  (Francis,  2nd  earl),  vi.  179. 
Godolphin  (Sydney,  Ist  earl)   his  compliant 

disposition.  ▼.  1 7  ;  his  loati  of  gold  to  James 

11.99;    secret  cofesnondence  with  Mary 

Beatrice,  131   246,  265 ;  lord  treasurer,  vi. 


130;  threats  of  resignation,  284, 291 ;  angry 
correspondence  with  queen  Anne,  330,  331 ; 
dismiased  from  office,  335;  his  rage,  ib.\ 
his  death,  378 ;  discussion  tliereon,  379. 

Godonouf  (csar  Boris),  iil.  342. 

God's  house  at   Portsmouth,  and  at  Soaib- 
ampton,  i  546,  547. 

€k)dstow.nnnnery,  i.  180, 182, 190. 

Godwin  (earl),  his  exile,  I.  25,  26.  68. 

Godwin,  friend  of  Eiigar  Atbeling,  i.  77. 

Godwin  (Thomas),  bishop  of  Batta  and  Wdls, 
iii.  525. 

Golden  book  of  St  Alban's,  i.  104. 106. 

Golden  Fleece,  order  of,  instituted,  L  382. 

Golf-clubs,  patronized  by  James,  duke  «f 
York,  in  Scotland,  iv.  596. 

Gomez  de  Silva  (dun  Ruy).  ii.  622,  637. 

Gontier  (Palamedes).  ii.  237. 

GkMdman  (Godfrey),  bishop  of  Gloucester,  Hi 
440. 

Gtoodman  (Mr.),  manager  at  the  king's  play 
house,  iv.  432. 

Goodrich  ( Thomas),  bishop  of  Ely.  ill.  13. 

Gordon  'George,  1st  duke),  v.  123;  vL  13. 

Gordon  (Katherine),  il.  84,  86. 

Gordon  (lady  Henrietta  Mordauit»  dachsH 
of),  V.  277. 

Gorges  (Sir  Ferdinando),  lit  662. 

Goring  (George),  Iv.  202,  209. 

Gorstwlck  (Sir  JohnX  IL  360,  378. 

Gostllng  (rev.  Mr.),  of  tha  chapel-royal,  vi.  406. 

Gould  (John),  butcher,  ii.  18, 19. 

Gower  (Sir  John  Leveson,  Ist  lotdX  ▼L*413. 

Gower.  the  poet,  1.  406. 

Gowrie  (John  Ruthven,  3rd  earl),  iv.  46—^1. 

Gowrie  (William  Ruthven,  lat  eari).  Iv.  9, 51. 

Gowry-plot,  I  v.  46,  61,  97. 

Grace  ( Mistress),  natural  daughter  of  Edwvti 
IV.,  it  37. 

Grace-cup  of  Thomas  k  Becket,  f.  178 ;  iL  1S8. 

Grafton-castle,  probably  the  binbplxoe  of 
Elizabeth  Woodville.  II.  2;  visit  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Katharine  of  Arragon  to,  155; 
Wolsey  s  conference  with  Henry  VIII.  it, 
209 ;  Henry  VIII.  and  Katharine  Howani 
at,  351 ;  the  princess  Mary  at,  526 ;  Janm 
I.  and  Anne  of  Denmark  at,  iv.  99. 

Grafton  ( Heniy  Fitsroy,  Ist  duke),  v.  33, 7L 

Graham  (John),  of  Claveiiiouse.  See  Id 
vtsnmnt  Dundee. 

Graham  (lady  GatharineX  vi.  63. 

Gramin  (p^re),  v.  311. 

Grammont  (countess  de),  v.  251 ;  -  vi.  53. 54 

Grandval,  medal  representing  the  death  of, 
vi.  89. 

Granfidiusde  Sadola,  the  l^panlshambassidor, 
iL  13. 

Granson  (Katherine  de),  1.  388—391, 403L 

Granson  (William  de),  L  38)«. 

Grantmesnil  (Hugh\  governor  of  Wlncheitef, 
malicious  reports  of  his  wife,  i.  48,  49. 

Grauthiiae  (Louis,  lord  of),  his  visit  to  Eng- 
land. 11,  20  •  made  earl  of  Windiester,  2L 

Gravelines,  ii.  138. 

Gravesend,  cardinal  Pttle*s  river  proctteku 
A-om.  ii.  633 ;  fortified  against  the  appnxicn 
of  the  Spanish  Armada.  iiL  428;  Uani^ 
ships  at  anchor  at,  iv.  91,  93 ;  visit  of  Hec* 
rietta  Maria  to,  158. 
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Braj  (Artirar),  envoy  of  Jain«s  I.,  iiL  352. 

Gray  (captain),  conveys  Mary  Beatrice  to 
France,  v.  8&> 

Gray  (lady  Anne),  sister  tb  Thomas,  4th 
marquis  of  Dorset,  iL  ISO,  525. 

Gray  (lady  Klizaboth),  sister  to  Thomas,  4th 
marqnis  of  Dorset,  ii.  180,  516,  522. 

Gray  (lady  Jane),  resides  with  queen  Katha- 
rine Parr,  ii.  453,  457,  462 ;  the  guest  of  the 
princess  Mary,  543 ;  ber  marriage,  552,  555 ; 
king  liklward  bequeaths  the  crown  to  her, 
555;  is  proclaimed  queen,  559;  her  mal- 
treatment, 572*;  is  attainted,  589 ;  executed, 
602. 

Gray  (lady  Katharine),  married  to  Henry, 
2nd  earl  of  Pembroke,  ii.  556 ;  afterwards 
to  Edward,  earl  of  Hertford,  iiL  130 ;  her 
death,  463. 

Gray  (lady  Mary),  ii.  513. 

Gray  (Lord  John),  iL  543,  594. 

Gray  (lord  Richard),  iL  321 ;  iii.  30, 32. 

Gray  (Margaret),  ii.  631. 

Gray  (Sir  John,  1th.  lord  Ferrers),  of  Groby, 
iL4,6. 

Gray  Gord  Thomas),  iL  543,  594. 

Gray  (Sir  Thomas),  L  505. 

Gray  rWalter)j'archbishop  of  York,  L  259. 

"  Grajne,"  or  greduale,  a  liturgical  book,  ii.  564. 

Green  (Sir  Thomas),  iL  391. 

Green  (Matilda,  or  Maud),  mother  of  ICatha- 
rine  Parr,  ii.  391. 

TSreenwidi-castle,  Leicester  confined  at,iiL  318. 

Greenwich-palace,  Mai^ret  of  At  Jou  received 
at,  L  648;  Katharine  of  Arragon's  last 
sc^um  at,  IL  156;  Anne  Boleyii  at,  199; 
May-day  Joubts  at,  245 ;  queen  Elizabeth 
bom  at,  iii.  2;  Sir  John  Perrot's  leave- 
taking,  345 ;  scene  with  the  Polish  ambas- 
sador at,  510;  queen  Elizabeth  goes 
a-Maying  from,  566 ;  first  Protestant  royal 
baptism  at.  iv.  88;  Henrietta  Maria  at,  170. 

Oreenwigs  [Greenwich],  iL  294. 300. 

Greta  (Mr.),  secretary  to  Kobert  Barley, 
vi.  291. 

Gregory  X.,  pope,  280,  295. 

Gregory,  s^-forger,  iiL  369. 

Gresham  (Siv  Kicbard),  iL  286. 

Greville  (Sir  Fulke).  iiL  270, 289, 301. 344, 363. 

Grey  (Arthur,  15th  lord),  of  Wilton,  iii.  262. 

Grey  rhkhuund,  4th  lord),  of  Ruthyn,  I.  582. 

Grey-friars'-church,  within  Newgate,  L  324, 
370.  374.  376. 

Grey  (lord),  of  Ford,  v.  442. 

Grey  (Thomas,  16th  lord),  of  Wilton,  iii.  632, 
663 ;  iv.  70. 

Griffin  (Mr.),  equerry  to  James,  duke  of 
.York,  iv.  612. 

Griffin  ^ir  Edward,  Ist  lord),  captured  in 
the  "Salisbury"  man-of-war,  vL  294 ;  dies 
in  the  Tower,  ib. 

Griffin  (Sir  lliomas).  of  Dinghy,  iv.  68. 

Griffin,  son  of  Sir  Griffin,  (.f  Wales.  L  337. 

Giignan  (count  de),  French  ambassador,  iv. 
257. 

Grirobald,  phyridm  to  Henry  I.,  L  123. 

Grindal  (Edmund),  bishop  of  London,  iii.  228 

Grindal  (William),  iii.  16,  36, 

Gualterio  (cnrdinal),  v.  311.  345. 

tiueidres  (duke  uf).  i  378,  341. 


Gnelph  family,  i.  215,  216. 

Guendolen,  dnughter  of  LleweUyn,  prince  of 

Wales.  L  298. 
Gui,  bishop  of  Amiens,  accompanies  Matilda 

of  Flanders  to  Kngland,  L  42. 
Gnildensticm  (Nicholas),  Swedish  ambassador, 

iii.  138. 
Guildford,  in  Surrey,  i.  228,  276, 288 ;  iii.  ai6 ; 

V.  81. 
Guildford-castle,  L  288.  290, 297. 
Guildt'oid  (Sir  Richard),  iL  91. 
Guinogate,  iL  130. 
GuLscard  (abbot),  assassin,  vL  346. 
Guise  (ducheKs  tie),  iv.  521,  644. 
Gundred,  or  Gundreda,  daughter  of  William  I., 

L  66,  79. 
Gundulpli,  bishop  of  .Kocliester,  his  public 

buildings,  L  100. 
Gnnilda,  maid  of  honour  to  Matilda  of  Scot- 
land, L  109. 
Gunman  (captain),  v.  686. 
Gutming  (Peter),  bishop  of  Ely,  iv.  467. 
Gunpowder  first  manufactured  in  luigland, 

iiL  156. 
Gunpowder  plot,  iv.  89. 
Guntor  (ArUiur),  iii.  142. 
Gumey  (Sir  ITjomas),  L  362. 
GustavuB  Yasa,  king  of  Sweden,  iiL  95/  97 

138. 

Guy  de  Lusigrian,  L  243. 

Guy  of  Bui-gundy,  cousin  to  William  I.,  L  21. 

Guy  of  the  Psaltery,  minstrel,  i.  319. 

Guy  of  I'houars,  L  229. 

Gw3rnne  (Mra.  Eleanor),  iv.  422,  432,  492. 

Gyllenberg    (count),    Swedish    ambassador, 

V.  381. 
» 

Hacker  (colonel),  iv.  269,  280. 
Hackney-coaches,  origin  of  the  name,  iv.  118 ; 

their  early  use,  ib. 
Hacliff  (Wm.),  physician,  L  670. 
Haddick  (Sir  Richard),  vL  62. 
Hague,  the,  residence  of  Henrietta  Maria  at, 

iv.  215;  Charles  II.  recognised  as  king  at. 

290 ;  Anne  Hyde's   residence  there,  309  ; 

Palace  of  the  Wood.  v.  402 ;  its  gorgeous 

effects.  410 ;  the  favourite  residence  of  the 

princess  Mary,  427. 
Haines  (Dr.),  dean  of  Exeter,  ii.  411. 
Haines  (Sir  Edward),  physician  to  queen 

Anne,  his  history.  vL  282. 
Hales,  clerk  of  the  hanaper,  iiL  202. 
Hales  (Judge),  ii.  669. 
Hales  (Sir  £:dward),  v.  93.  94. 
Halidon-hill,  battle  at,  L  384. 
Hall,  a  missionary  priest,  iii.  349. 
Hall  (Sir  Davy),  L  686. 
Ham-house,  ii.  325 ;  iiL  683;  v.  99 ;  tL  352. 
Hamerton  (Shr  Stephen),  ii.  401. 
Hamilton  (Charles),  vi.  272. 
Hamilton  (qolonel).  vi.  384. 
HamilUm  (count  Anthony),  v.  250,  348 :  vi. 

22.  53,  54. 
Hamilton  (James,  Ist  duke),  iv.  268. 
Hamilton  (James,  4th  duke),  v.  212;  vL  272, 

279,  346,  382,  384. 
Hamilton  hoid  Avne),  why  «>  named,  vi.  279, 
Hamilton  (lord  John),  iv.  27. 
Hamilton  (Mi^ts).  aee  oounten  dfi  GrtlMmowL 
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Rimllton  (Sir  Davkl).  phycldan,  vL  333,  335, 
409. 

Hiutiilton  (William  Douglas,  itt  duke),  ▼.  i 
440;  vili2. 

irmnmeramith-namiery,  iv.  466. 

H«miiM»*catttle,  iL  67. 

HammoiKl  (colonel),  Iv.  364. 

Hamnralden  (Johane),  11.  242. 

tiamptoii-oourt  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  iv. 
519 ;  deAcrlbed  by  Evelyn,  iv.  385 ;  qaad- 
rangle  Kconstnicted  by  Sir  Cbristopber 
Wren,  vi.  34;  baoqueting-room,  62 ;  1- rug- 
walk,  vL  23;  Frow-walk,  t6. 
.Hanelye,  the  manor  of,  in  Oloaoenter,  i.  39. 
'Hanover.    See  George  1.  and  So/Aia,  d§ctrea. 

Hanworth,  Katharine  Parr  resides  at,  IL  419, 
464 ;  the  prinoesa  BCary  at,  515. 

Harcuart  (udy),  her  monumental  statue^ 
L  390. 

Harwurt  (Simon,  Ist  viaootmt),  counsel  for 
Sacbeverell,  vi.  322 ;  lonl-chanoellor,  407. 

Harden  (Richard),  mayor  uf  Lcndun,  L  263. 

Harding  (G.  P.).  arUst,  li  14. 

Uardyng,  the  rhyming  chronicler,  bis  qoaint 
enumeration  of  the  posterity  of  Margaret 
Atheling,  i.  77 ;  stanzas  o.n  the  accession  of 
Henry  I.,  88 ;  on  the  good  offices  of  abp. 
Anselm,  93;  oo  the  death  of  Matilda  of 
Scotland,  106 ;  on  the  courtship  of  Edward 
111.  and  PhiUppa,  378. 

Harfager,  king  of  Norway,  persuaded  by 
rosiig  to  invade  England,  i.  30 — 34. 

Hufleur,  capture  of,  i.  605;  Margaret  of 
Anjuu  emt)arks  at,  630;  Henry,  earl  of 
Richmond,  sailii  ftoni,  11.  68. 

Harford- bridge,  Nurwich,  lit.  312. 

Haringion  (James),  author  of  "  Oceana,"  iv. 
266. 

Harington  (John,  1st  lord),  iv.  67. 

Hiiriugton  (Sir  John),  captures  king  Henry 
VI.,  i.  621. 

Hjuington  (Sir  John,  the  eldeiO,  marries  a 
natural  daughter  of  Henrv  Vill.,  LL  33 ;  is 
a  member  uf  the  princess  Elizabeth's  house- 
hold, 69. 

Harington  (Sir  John,  the  younger),  godson  of 
qutren  EllBabeth,  itt.  65 ;  his  account  of 
her,  29S,  341,  495,  552,  569 ;  courts  the 
favour  of  James  of  Scotland,  571 ;  iv.  54. 

Harlai  (mons.),  l<Yench  ambassador,  iii.  511. 

Harlt>ch-castle,  sipge  of,  i.  624. 

Harley  (Jolin),  bi:ihop  of  Hereford,  ii.  567. 

Harley  (Bob«rt,  1st  earl  of  Oxford),  vL  400. 

Harold  11.,  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Ponthieu,  i.  26 ;  Immured  in  the  dungeonii 
of  Beaurain,  ib. ;  released  by  William  duke 
of  Normandy,  ib.;  his  rupture  with  his 
bsother  Tostig,  ib.;  assumptiuti  of  the 
regal  dignity,  27 ;  marries  Edith,  widow  ot 
Qrifflth,  prince  of  Wales,  28;  repulfies 
Tostig  and  Harfager  at  Stanford-bridge,  34 ; 
his  pacific  overtures  to  William  rejected, 
35 ;  slain  by  an  arrow,  37  ;  buried  in  Walt- 
ham-abbey,  ib. 

Harpsfl6ld  n)r.),  iii  46. 

Harris  (Walter),  physician,  vi.  119, 122. 

Harrison  (lady),  mutlier  of  the  maid",  iv  619. 

Harrison  (m.ijoi),  iv.  267. 

Hart  (Sir  Percival).  5 \L  284. 


Harvey  (colonel;,  iv.  273. 

Harvev  (WilUam),  physidan,  Iv.  24». 
Hjiruicli,  i  354;  ii.  563;  iii.  134,  149. 

Hustings^  lattle  of,  i.  35—37. 
Hastings  (Sir  Edward),  ii.  563, 579 ;  iii.  52. 
Hastings  (William  of  Ashley,  Ist  lord),  iL  21 
21, 30  I 

Hateley  (Wm.),  phyridan,  L  570. 

Hatfield,  iu  York^hife,  i.  385. 

Hatfield- house,  a  ruyal  residenoe,  L  526; 
residence  of  the  princess  Elizabeth  at,  iii.  4, 
17,  30,  43.  85;  informed  of  tlie  deaih  of 
queen  Mary  at,  101;  proclaimed  queeo 
there,  104;  settled  upon  queen  Anne  uf 
Denmark,  iv  78. 

Hatton  (Christopher,  Ist  lord),  i^.  307. 

Hatton  (Sir  ChrL-topher),  captain  of  the 
royal  guard,  iii.  228 ;  made  vioe^-chamber- 
lain,  281 ;  Burchet's  design  to  murdfer  Idm, 
290;  his  character  of  queen  £lisaU*th. 
299;  her  fondness  for  hira,  386;  nuble 
chancellor  of  Cambridge,  452 ;  made  kird- 
chanoellor,  625 ;  his  death,  ib, 

Hausied  (John  de),  i.  224. 

Haute  (John),  i.  636. 

Haveringoatte-bower,  origin  of  .the  name, 
L  329 ;  Isabella  of  Valols  resides  at,  444 ; 
Joanna  of  Navarre  dies  there,  495 ;  Kdward 
VI.  nursed  at,  ii.  287,  523;  the  princcMies 
Mary  and  Klizabeth  reside  at,  iii.  10. 

E{avre-de-Grace.  iii.  162 ;  iv.  329 ;  ▼.  357. 

Hawkins  (Sir  John),  iii.  290. 

Hawtes  (sir  John),  vi  252. 

Hawtayne  (Goudwin),  valet,  1.  336. 

Hawtayne  (rev.  Mr.),  tutor  to  William  HI, 
V.  402. 

Hay  (colonel),  v.  361. 

Hayward  (Sir  John),  U.  555. 

Hayward's  History  of  Henry  IV.  giv« 
offence  to  queen  Elizabeth,  iii.  539. 

"  Head  of  the  Church,"  a  title  refused  by 
EUzabeth,  iiL  123. 

Head  (Sir  Richard),  of  Rochester,  v.  100. 

Heam  (Dr.),  chaplain  of  Mary  11.,  vt  71. 

Heath  (Nicholas),  archbishop  of  York,  an- 
nounces the  succession  of  Elizabeth  to  tlie 
thrune,  iii.  103;  refuses  to  crown  her,  lo->; 
dep«ised,  and  ordered  to  be  tortured,  179. 

Heatbfield  (now  BatUe),  site  of  the  battle 
between  the  English  and  Normans,  i.  35. 

Heaving  on  l£aster-Monday,  the  custom  uf. 
L303. 

Hf  dges  (Sir  Charles),  secretary  of  state,  v.  21 2 ; 
vi.  222,  393. 

Helen  s  (>t.),  priory,  i.  309. 

Hell,  a  duntreou  at  Westminster,  It.  266.  269. 

HeU-fire  club,  vi.  403. 

Helvoetsluys,  a  part  of  the  English  fleet 
Joined  by  the  Duke  of  York  at,  iv.  255. 

Heneage  (Sir  Thumas),  royal  treasurer,  iiL 
259,  321,  358. 

Heningham-castle,  Matilda  of  Bonlogne  dies 
(It,  L  158. 

Henrietta  Anne,  daughter  of  Charles  U 
duchess  ol  Orleans,  iv.  232;  carried  to 
France  by  her  sR)vemess,  253;  placnl 
under  the  care  of  Pere  Gamache,  297 ;  >><'r 
marriage,  316 ;  her  illness,  335  ;  ber  dedUii, 
349. 
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BxsBixnx  "MuoAt  qneen-consort  of  Charles  I. 
parentage  and  baptism,  iv.  137. 
assassination  of  her  father,  138. 
her  infancy  and  education,  139, 141. 
proposals  of  prince  Oharles,  144, 145, 147. 
married  to  him  by  proxy,  160, 151. 
her  splendid  progress  to  ISngland,  155. 
re-married  at  Canterbury,  157. 
Jealousies  regardii^  her  household,  162, 166.    . 
refuses  to  be  crowned,  166. 
her  French  attendants  expelled  the  country,  169. 
Baasomplerre's  embassy  as  mediator,  171, 173, 176, 17t 
birth  of  Charles  James,  182. 

birth  of  Charles  II.,  185.  • 

birth  of  princess-royal  (Mary)  188.  .  ' 

birth  of  prince  James,  190. 
poems  in  her  praise,  191, 193. 
birth  of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  196. 
her  affectionate  reoeptlon  of  her  mother,  199. 
her  flight  to  HollancU  215. 
obtains  stores  for  the  king,  216. 
her  dangerous  voyage,  217. 
lands  at  Burlington-bay,  217. 
her  great  dangers,  218. 
the  queen's  pledges,  219. 
marches  to  York  and  Newark,  222,  224. 
meets  the  king  in  the  vale  of  Keinton,  226. 
visits  Oxford,  Bath,  and  Exeter,  227, 230. 
birth  of  the  princess  Henrietta,  232. 
embarks  for  France,  and  lands  near  Brest,  233. 
Madame  de  Motteville's  description  of  her,  236. . 
Journey  to  Paris,  239. 

munificent  allowance  of  queen-regent  of  France,  240. 
apartments  assigned  her  at  the  Louvre,  240. 
corresponds  with  her  husband,  242. 
receives  her  eldest  son  at  Paris,  246. 
escape  of  her  infant  daughter  Henrietta,  252. 
mediates  in  the  war  of  ihe  Fronde,  254. 
ber  sufferings  £rom  want,  255, 257. 

her  grief  on  being  apprised  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  287. 
ber  temporary  retirement  with  the  Carmelite  nuns,  289. 
death  of  her  daughter,  Elizabeth,  296. 
Henry,  duke  of  Gloucester,  restored  to  her,  299. 
transfers  her  residence  to  the  Palais-Boyal,  301. 
founds  the  nunnery  of  Chaillot,  301. 

persecutes  Gloucester  for  not  changing  his  creed,  303, 3^5,  307. 
receives  the  news  of  Cromwell's  deaw,  312. 
Sir  John  Reresby's  description  of  her  court,  312. 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  314,  316. 

indignant  at  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  York  and  Anne  Hyde,  316. 
returns  to  England,  319. 

death  of  her  daughter  Mary,  princess  of  Orange,  321. 
recognises  Anne  Hyde  as  duchess  of  York,  323. 
her  revenue  and  household,  325,  326,  327. 
onbarks  for  France,  328. 

marriage  of  her  daughter  Henrietta  with  tbe  duke  of  Orleans,  330. 
retoms  to  England,  332. 
residence  at  Somerset-house,  833. 
returns  to  France,  335. 
resides  at  Colombe,  335. 
her  fatal  illness,  337. 
death  and  funeral,  338, 340, 341. 
Bossuet's  funeral  oration,  342. 
elegiac  verses  to  her  memory,  350. 
portraits,  140, 192,  219, 327. 


fienry  I.,  king  of  England,  sumamed  Beau- 
clerc,  his  birth,  1.  44;  knighted  at  West- 
minster, 80 ;  his  educaUou,  81 ;  his  paternal 


legacy,  81;  stipulates  with  Ansehn  Fitz- 
Arthur  for  his  father's  tomb^  70 ;  suitor  to 
MatUda  of  Scotland,  79,  80,  85,  87 ;  Robert 
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of  Olonontar'B  diancterlBUc  noUoe  of  him, 
80 ;  dispatfli  with  his  brother  Robert  re- 
iMCtiiig  the  CSotentln,  82  ;  leixes  on  St, 
MiduidVinoiiDt,  A. ;  «  wanderer  in  Franoe 
and  Germany,  ib. ;  Us  bitter  animosity  to 
William  Warren,  83;  the  weird  woman'i 
prediction  of  his  rei^  honours,  83 ;  pro- 
^AmtwpmA  ung  of  EogUnd,  66, 84 :  crowned, 
84 ;  bis  amours.  86 ;  married  to  Matilda  of 
Scotland,  SI ;  his  moral  and  political  re- 
forms, 91 ;  pacification  between  him  and 
his  brother  Robert,  91;  quarrels  with 
Anselm,  93,  95;    reoondliation  effected, 

^97;  his  cold  treatment  of  his  brother 
Robert,  100;  his  great  victory  at  Tin- 
chebray,  <5. ;  his  frequent  visits  to  Nor- 
mandy, 91,  99,  100,  101.  103, 103. 104, 106, 
122. 124;  his  colloquy  with  the  heh-ess  of 
Glamorgan,  103 ;  marriage  of  his  son  and 
daughter,  104 ;  affected  by  the  tidings  of 
the  death  of  Matilda,  his  consort,  106 ;  and 
of  the  untimely  death  of  his  son  William, 
111,  113;  marries  Adelida  of  Louvaine, 
113,  116;  suppresses  the  inroads  of  the 
Welsh,  116 ;  and  of  Falk,  earl  of  Anion,  In 
Normandy,  ib. ;  appoints  empress  Matilda 
heiress-presumptive,  118 ;  his  restless 
nights,  123;  death,  125,  139;  portraits, 
126 ;  interred  at  Reading,  127 ;  his  treasury 
seised  by  Stephen,  his  successor,  140. 

Ilenry  II.,  surnamed  Fits-Empress,  king  of 
garland,  his  birth,  L  124;  visits  his  mother 
in  England,  156 ;  his  eflorts  to  ascend  the 
throne  of  England,  157,  159 ;  assumes  the 
titles  of  duke  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine, 
uid  coxmt  of  Anjou,  159;  pacification 
between  htm  and  Stephen,  169,  160; 
his  legitimate  questioned,  160;  marries 
Etoanora  of  Aquitaine,  174 ;  accession  and 
coronation,  176, 177  ;  meets  the  nobility  at 
Wallingford,  178;  graphic  descriptions  of 
his  person  and  manners,  179, 180 ;  croWned 
a  seocmd  time,  182 ;  visits  Normandy  with 
his  queen,  183;  contest  with  Thomas 
^Becket,  183,  184,  187;  domestic  trials, 
187,  191;  atrodous  orimes,  182,  189;  re- 
conciled to  Eleanora,  192 ;  but  soon  re-im- 
prisons her,  192, 197 ;  his  death  and  burial, 
231 ;  his  children,  174,  177, 178,  182,  186, 
187. 

Henry  III.,  king  of  England,  his  birth,  L  232 ; 
coronation,  238 ;  disputes  with  his  mother, 
239, 241 ;  defeated  at  Taillebourg,  241 ;  his 
matrimonial  attempts,  245,  246;  marries 
Eleanor  of  Provence,  246,  248 ;  love  of  the 
fine  arts,  247, 251 ;  attempt  on  his  life,  252 ; 
at  war  with  St.  Louis,  254 ;  compelled  to 
sit  on  the  bench  of  Justice,  256 ;  validity  of 
Us  marriage  dictated,  260 ;  quells  the  re- 
volt in  Guienne,  261 ;  entertained  at  Paris, 
264 ;  the  barons'  ware,  268,  276 ;  the  sup- 
plies for  tiie  royal  table,  277;  death  and 
burial,  279 ;  epitaph,  280 ;  his  will,  269, 
279 ;  children,  250, 254,  256, 262, 281 ;  por- 
trait, 381;  tomb,  306. 

Hennr  IV.,  king  of  England  (see  Henry  of 
B<mngbroke),  ascends  the  throne,  i.  443; 
insurrectiitn  to  depose  him,  444;  his  sus- 
pected Implicatlcm  in  the  murder  of  Richard 


IL,  445, 450 ;  Ma  treatment  of  IssbeOa  of 
Valois,  446, 451 ;  eq[X)usalsand  marxiage  of 
Joanna  of  Navarre,  471 ;  his  valour  at  the 
battle  of  Shrewsbmy,  476 ;  afBicted  with 
leprosy,  484;  death  aiid  burial,  486. 

Henry  Y.,  king  of  England,  hia  birth,  L  498 ; 
education,  499 ;  studies  at  Oxford,  tb.;  Im 
mad  frolics  when  prince  of  Wales.  500 ;  his 
supposed  intrigue  to  depose  his  father,  5<t2: 
accession,   603;   his   lion-like  wooii^  of 
Katherine  of  Valois,  ib. ;  plot  for  his  de- 
struction  disoovovd,    604;    invasion  of 
France^  606;   victory  at  Agincourt^  tbi; 
interview  with  lady  Katherine  at  PonUdBe, 
607 ;  betrothed  to  ho*,  508 ;  marriage,  506; 
honeymoon  passed  in  the  wars,  511;  aniveB 
in  Bogland  with  his  consort,  513 ;  his  crad 
treatment  of  the  queen  dowager,  489,517; 
beUeves  in  astrology,  517 ;  renews  his  ood- 
quests  in  Franoe,  518 ;  his  death  and  burial, 
6ia 

Reniy  VL,  Ui^of  England,  his  birth,  i.  517 ; 
enthroned,  521;  his  infant  progresses,  tb.; 
crowned,  626;  his  marriage  with  Harjsaret 
of  Ai\jou  negotiated,  538 ;  his  poverty,  546, 
650;  espoused  to  Margaret  by  proxy,  542 ; 
marriage,  647 ;  Cade's  rebellion,  657 ;  com- 
mencement of  the  war  of  the  Roses,  560; 
his  aberration  of  mind,  665 ;  defeat  at  St. 
Alban's,  573;  captivity,  686;  takes  refuge 
in  Scotland,  59^  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
621 ;  released,  629 ;  re-captured,  631 ;  mur- 
dered. 634,  635. 

Henry  VII.,  king  of  England,  his  parentsge, 
li.  32,  63 ;  acknowledged  king,  34,  71 ;  mar* 
ries  Elisabeth  of  York,  72 ;  invades  France, 
81 ;  Perkin  Warbeck's  rebellion,  82,  85 ;  at- 
tachment to  his  queen,  86 ;  first  interview 
with  Katharine  of  Arragon,  101 ;  his  cmd 
conduct  towards  her.  111 ;  suitor  to  Joanna, 
queen-r^piant  of  C^tile,  117;  his  destli, 
95 ;  children,  76,  81, 83, 91 ;  bis  portraits, 
95. 

Henry  VIII.,  king  of  England,  birth,  ii.  83; 
assists  at  the  marriage  of  his  brother  Arthur, 
106;  betrothed  to  Katharine  of  Amgon, 
111 ;  deluded  to  sign  a  protest  against  the 
betrothment,  118 ;  marries  Kadiarine  of 
Arragon,  122;  is  crowned,  123;  birth  and 
death  of  his  eldest  son  Henry,  126,  128; 
his  wars  in  France,  129 ;  person  and  man- 
ners, 139;  his  alienation  and  divorce  of 
Katharine,  158,  224 ;  marries  Anne  Boleyn, 
224 ;  death  of  Katharine,  241 ;  his  plot  to 
ruin  Anne,  246;  her  trial  and  execution, 
263,  268;  cruel  treatment  of  the  prinoeat 
Mary,  329;  marries  Jane  Seymour,  276; 
birth  of  Edward  VI.,  283;  his  grief  for  the 
death  of  Jane,  287 ;  chooses  Anne  of  Cleves 
for  a  fourth  wife,  292;  Holbein's  deoeptiTS 
portrait  of  her,  ib. ;  his  bitter  dfsappoint- 
ment,  calling  her  **  a  great  IHanders  mare,'* 
299 ;  thdr  public  meeting  at  Greenwich,  301; 
reluctance  to  the  marriage,  307 ;  the  wed- 
ding, 308;  divorced,  318;  falls  in  love  with 
Katharine  Howard,  347 ;  marries  her,  350; 
northern  progress  with  her,  368 ;  his  thaiA»* 
giving  for  his  ooi^ugal  happiness,  361; 
grief  on  receiving  the  tidings  of  his  queen's 
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mlsooiidact,  ib. ;  oondemiuitioii  and  ezeen- 
tlon  of  Katharine,  380,  386;  his  book 
against  Luther,  401;  marries  Katharine 
Parr,  408;  besieges  Boulogne,  418,  421; 
takes  nmbrage  at  Katharine's  sincerity, 
436 ;  illnesB  and  death,  430 ;  obsequies,  443 ; 
will,  536 ;  enormous  number  of  executions 
during  his  reign,  588. 

fiemy  L,  king  of  France,  uncle  of  Matilda  of 
Fiaaders,!  19,23;  invades  Normandy,  23 ; 
his  death,  24. 

Henry  IL,  king  of  France,  his  deoeitftil  con- 
duct to  the  princess  Elizabeth,  iii.  47,  50, 
92 ;  his  death,  127. 

Henry  IIL,  king  of  France,  his  accession,  ilL 
293 ;  ill-feeling  between  him  and  Ellzatteth, 
297,  310,  367;  intercedes  for  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  391 ;  remonstrates  on  her  execution, 
412;  his  assassination,  456. 

Henry  IV.,  king  of  France,  his  accession,  lU. 
456;  becomes  a  Romanist,  475;  coquets 
with  queen  Elisabeth,  483;  his  friendship 
fatr  the  earl  of  Essex,  539 ;  proposed  inter- 
view with  Elizabeth,  559 ;  his  assassination, 
!▼.  138. 

Henry  V.,  emperor,  suitor  to  princess  Matilda, 
L  102, 103 ;  their  marriage,  104;  his  death, 
118 ;  legendary  notice  of  him,  119. 

Heniy  de  Blois,  bishop  of  Winchester,  L  66, 
143 ;  declares  forthe  empress  Matilda,  143 — 
147 ;  takes  offence,  and  rejoins  her  party, 
148,151.162. 

Henry,  duke  of  Ai^Jou  (afterwards  Henry  IIL, 
kii^  of  France),  his  proposed  marriage  with 
queen  Elizabeth,  itl  222,  248,  256 ;  chosen 
king  of  Poland,  280. 

Henry,  duke  of  Orleans,  iL  482,  609. 

Henry,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  1. 142. 

Henry  Frederick,  eldest  son  of  James  I.,  his 
Urtb,  iv.  39 ;  created  prince  of  Wales,  99 ; 
his  death,  110. 

Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  duke  of  Hereford  and 
Lancaster,  i.  419,  420, 436, 467.  See  Henry 
IV.t  king  qf  England. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,  his  verses  on  the  mar- 
riage of  Adelicia  of  Louvaine,  i.  115. 

Henry  of  Louvaine,  monk  of  Affligham,  L 
133. 

Henry  of  Montpelier,  apothecary,  L  304. 

Henry  of  Navarre,  suitor  to  Elizabeth,  iii.  244. 
See  Henry  IV.  (f  France. 

Henry  (Philip),  nonconformist,  iv.  283. 

Henry,  prince  of  Orange,  iv.  204, 208, 216. 

Hemy,  son  of  Charles  1.,  duke  of  Gloucester, 
iv.  S76,  295,  304,  309,  316. 

Henry,  son  of  Edward  L,  L  291. 

Henry,  son  of  Henry  IL,  his  birth,  i.  177, 178 ; 
entitled  duke  of  Guienne,  186;  crowned 
heir  of  England,  187;  revolts  from  his 
tiather,  188, 191 ;  penitence  and  death,  192. 

Henry  the  Large,  count  of  C!hampagne,  L 
183. 

Houy  the  lion,  duke  of  Saxony,  L  186, 
216. 

Henry,  versiflcator  to  Henry  III.,  i.  277. 

Hentzner,  the  German  traveller,  his  acooimt 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  iii.  519. 

Rerbault  (M.  de),  French  minister,  1t«  173. 

Herbert  (admiral),  v.  126. 


Herbert  (Edward,  Ist  lord),  of  Gherbary.  iiL 
326;  iv.  90. 

Herbert  (George),  poet,  quoted,  ii  554. 

Herbert  (Hemy,  lord),  iiL  489,  547. 

Herbert  (lady  Katharine),  iL  66. 

Herbert  (Maud),  ooimtess  of  Northumberland. 
IL  64,  66,  69. 

Herbert  (Richard,  2nd  lord),  iv.  266, 268,  274, 
277,  280,  282. 

Herbert  (Sir  WillUm),  iL  64. 

Hereford  (John  de  Bohun,  12th  earl),  L  368, 
369. 

Heriot  ^George),  the  banker,  iv.  43, 68, 115. 

Herlewin  of  OonteviUe,  supposed  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Arlotta,  L  21 ;  his  respect  for  the 
remains  of  the  Conqueror,  L  69. 

Hermeutrude,  village  near  Roaen,  the  death* 
place  of  the  Conqueror,  L  68,  81. 

Hermit,  a  German,  his  advice  to  Matilda  of 
Flanders,  L  60,  61. 

Heme  (Joseph),  iv.  270. 

Heron  (Sir  Giles^,  attainder  of,  iL  536. 

Herrick  (Robert),  poet,  iv.  135. 

Herries  (John  Maxwell,  4th  lord),  iii.  200. 

Hertford  (Edward  Seymour,  1st  earl).  See 
1st  duke  of  Somerset. 

Hertford  (William  Seymour,  1st  marquis), 
iv.  100,  203,  278. 

Hever  Castle,  said  to  be  the  birth*place  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  ii.  178. 

Hewet  (Dr.),  executed,  iv.  260. 

Hewett  (Sir  George),  v.  502. 

Hewson  (colonel),  iv.  279. 

Hexham,  battle  of,  L  598. 

Heywood  (Thomas),  dramatist,  iL  476,  580, 
609. 

Hickes  (Dr.  George),  the  deprived  dean  of 
Worcester,  v.  46. 

Hicks  (Sir  Baptist),  his  residence  at  Kensing- 
ton, \'i.  249. 

**  Hierarchy,"  a  treatise  of  religion,  L  298. 

Higford,  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  servant,  ill. 
250. 

HighRate,iiL  54,65. 

Hildebert,  'archbishop  of  Mans,  his  Latin 
poems,  L  80;  his  epithalamium  of  the 
marriage  of  Matilda  and  Henry  I.,  87. 

Hill  (Abigain,  lady  Masham,  her  origin,  vL 
173;  brought  into  the  royal  service,  174; 
becomes  a  favourite  with  the  princess  Anne, 
226;  Jealousy  of  the  duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, 268,  272 ;  the  queen  present 
at  her  marriage,  272 ;  increasing  Jealousy 
of  the  duchess,  296,  305,  329 ;  the  Marl- 
borough faction  driv«Q  Arom  office,  337; 
made  keeper  of  the  privy  purse,  344 ;  her 
husband  created  a  peer,  361 ;  engaged  in 
negotiations  for  peace,  367 ;  her  taste  for 
music  and  mimicry,  374 ;  causes  fatal  dis- 
sension between  the  queen  and  the  earl  of 
Oxford,  400 ;  her  attendance  on  the  queen 
in  her  last  illness,  402,  415;  left  poor. 

Hill  (Jack),  page  to  prince  George  of  Den- 
mark, vi.  173 ;  made  a  genend,  332 ;  fails  in 
an  attack  on  Quebec,  333. 

HiU  (Mary),  sister  of  Abigail,  vL  221,  306. 

Hlafdige,  or  lady,  its  meaning,  L  15, 90. 

Hobart  (Sir  Henry),  iv.  448. 

Hobart  (Sir  John),  iv.  448. 

2  H  2 
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Hobbles,  provincteUm  for  oob-poniM,  iL  20. 

Hobjr  (Sir  Edward),  fli.  473. 

flobr  (Sir  PhiUp).  iL  411 ;  UL  63. 

HoflniAa  (Mr.),  envoy  at  Vieuna,  tL  3Y2. 

Holbein  (Hans),  his  portrait  of  Jane  Seymonr, 
iL  281;  of  Anne  and  Amelle  of  Cloves, 
292 ;  of  Katharine  Howard,  353 ;  his  family 
grovp,  421 ;  general  remarla  on  his  works, 
529. 

Holland  (Eleanor),  L  437. 

Holland  family,  L  325. 

Holland,  flight  of  Edward  lY.  to,  L  629 ;  iL 
20;  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  others  sent  to, 
lit.  362 ;  Henrietta  Maria's  reception  in,  iv. 
314;  the  states  of,  opposed  to  the  exiled 
royal  family,  300 ;  war  with  Eog^d,  417. 

Holland  (Heniy  Rich,  ist  earl),  iv.  144. 156, 
168. 190. 

Holland  (Jane),  half-sister  of  Richard  U.,  L 
456. 

Holland  (John  de.earl  of  Huntingdon),  L  417 ; 
443. 

Holland  (Mand),  "the  Fair."  i.  431,  432. 

Holland  (Robert  de,  2nd  lord),  L  369. 

Holland  (Sir  Thomas),  i.  325,  399. 

Holies  (Denzll.  1st  lord),  iv.  335. 

UoUys  (Sir  William),  m^iyor  of  London,  iL 
302. 

Hoimed  (Sir  John),  y.  421. 

Holmes  (.Sir  Robert),  iv.  418. 

Holy  Trinity-abbey,  at  Ciaen.  founded  by  Ma- 
tllda,  L  24;  ooneecrated,  41;  its  modern 
desdnation,  41 ;  grant  of  lands  to,  61 ;  Ma- 
tilda of  Flanders  buried  there,  62. 

Ho^  Trinity  priory,  Minorles.  grant  of  Matilda 
of  Scotland  to.  L  109, 138. 

Holyrood-palace,  iv.  29,  38,  61,  65. 

Home  (Sir  David),  U.  336. 

Honorius  III.,  pope,  L  240. 

Hook  (Nathaniel^.  Monmouth's  chaplain,  v. 
52. 

«•  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity  "  studied  by 
Mary  II..  v.  426. 

Hooper  (Dr.),  dean  of  (Canterbury,  and  succes- 
sively bishop  of  St  Asaph,  and  Bath  and 
Wells,  almoner  to  the  princess  of  OrangA,  v. 
425 ;  vL  167, 230. 

Hooper  (John)  bishop  of  Gloucester,  ii.  641. 

Hopton  (pT.)  chaplain  to  queen  Maiy,  ii.  538. 

Hopton  (John),  bishop  of  Norwich,  iiL  150. 

Hopton  (lord  Ralph),  iv.  229. 

Hopton  (Sir  Owen),  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
ilL  448. 

Homed  caps,  L  416, 422,  426. 

Homesby,  mayor  of  Coventry,  i.  600. 

Horse,  a  white  one  a  sign  of  sovereignty,  L 
302,401,523;  iL  69. 

Horse-ferry,  Westminster,  escape  of  Mary 
Beatrice  by  the,  v.  83 ;  of  James  II.,  93. 

Horses,  names  of,  L  208. 

Horse-racing,  first  mention  of  In  England,  ii. 
135. 

Horsey  (captain),  vL  325. 

Hostoden,  ambassador  of  the  duke  of  CJleves, 
iL  300,  306. 

Hotham  fSir  John),  iv.  214.  221,  224. 

Hounslardyke-palace,  v.  409. 

House  of  Lorcis  in  the  eleventh  century,  i. 
108. 


Howard  (cardinal),'iv.  475. 

Howard  (C^iarles,  2nd  lord),  of  Effingham,  iiL 

423, 433,  441, 469, 508.    Set  earl  ^f  Mottwf- 

ham. 
Howard  (Douglas).    See  lady  Sheffield. 
Howard  (Edward,  1st  lord),  of  Esciick,  iv. 

474  478. 
Howwrd  family,  its  origin,  L  315, 325 ;  iL  334. 
Howard  (Heniy),  esq.,  of  Oorby-castle,  tus 

transcript  of  the  Gtolden  Book  of  St  Alban's, 

L  104;    his  "MemoHals  of  the   Howard 

Family,"  113, 114, 120 ;  posseasor  of  Thomas 

&-Becket'8  grace-cup,  178. 
Howard  (bon.  colonel),  L  371. 
Howard  (John.  Ist  lord),  afterwards  duke  of 

Norfolk,  I.  636 ;  ii.  8. 
Howanl  (lady  Elizabeth),  ii.  177;  iiL  15a 
Howard  (kwi^  Frances),  countess  of  Etsez,  It. 

119. 
Howard  (lady  Margaret).  L  320. 
Howard  (lady  Maiy),  U.  234. 
Howard  (lady  Mary),  iii.  345,  453. 
Howard  (lord   Edmund),  queen  Katherine's 

father,  iL  336. 
Howard  (lord  Henry),  iiL  509, 548.  See  Hmcard, 

earl  qf  Northampton. 
Howard  (lord  Thomas)  of  Worksop,  v.  55. 
Howanl  (lord  WUliam),  iiL  354. 
Howard  (Mrs.)  bed-cbamber  woman  to  queen 

Ciaroline,  vL  259. 
Howard  (Mrs.  Greville),  L  371. 
Howard  (Sir  Edward),  ii.  126, 128 ;  ilL  462. 
Howard  (Sir  (Jeorge),  brother  to  queen  i£i- 

tbarine,  ii.  633. 
Howard  (Sir  R.),  vl.  49. 
Howard  (Thomas,  Ist  lord),of  WaWen,  iL  561 
Howard  (WilUam,  Ist  lord),  of  Effingham,  iL 

231,  296,  376,  600,  633;  iiL  52,  108,  228. 
Howe  (Jack),  equerry  to  Mary  IL,  vi.  23, 63, 

110. 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  L  238, 246,  249. 
Hubert  Walter,  archbishop  of  Omterbary.  L 

228  229 
Huddieston  (Andrew),  iL  278, 557. 
Kuddleston  (father),  popish  priest,  iv.  491. 
Huddieston  (John),  iL  658. 
Huddieston  (Mr.),  of  Sawston-hall,  his  recep- 
tion of  queen  Mary,  iL  667,  676. 
Hudson  (Geofrey),  a  dwarf,  iv.  184,  232, 241. 
Hugh  IX.,  count  de  la  Marche,  L  225.  234. 24a 
Hugh  Blgod,  steward  of  Henry  I.,  his  oath  to 

the  barons,  L  139. 
Hugh  Capet,  i.  112. 
Hugh  de  Lusignan,  count  de  la  Marche,  «be 

betrothed  of  Isabella  of  Angoulfane,  L  225; 

marries  Isabella,  234 ;  deatti,  24a 
Hugh  de  Lusignan,  son  of  the  count  de  la 

Marche,  L  241.242. 
Hugh,  duke  of  Burorundy,  L  209. 
Hugh  Lupus,  his  wife's  dairy  commended.  L 

106. 
Hugh  Northwold,  bishop  of  Ely,  i.  261. 
Hugh  of  the  Pen,  L  278. 
Hugh  (St),  bishop  of  Lincoln,  his  visit  to 

Godstow-nunnery,  L  190 ;  interview  with 

Richard  L.  218,  219. 
Hugo,  cardinal-legate,  L  192. 
Huguenots  persecuted  by  Louis  XTV.,  v.  326^ 
Huick  (Dr.  Roberi),  physician  to  Kaihario 
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Fdt,  fi.  460;  alflo  to  EUxabeth,  UL  165, 1«4, 

301. 
Hnlet,  assistant  at  the  execnticHi  of  Charles  L, 

iv.  279,  280. 
Haiue  (lord),  iv.  40. 
Humphreys  (Dr.),  a  leader  of  the  puritans,  ill . 

185. 
Rnndm,  military  commander,  iv.  3Y9, 280. 
Hnngerford  (Robert,  3rd  baron),  L  693,  602. 
HaoBdon  (George  Carey,  2nd  lord),  iit  343. 
Uunsdon  (Henry  Carey,  Ist  lord),  UL  116, 

144, 148, 1 70, 185, 237, 248, 343, 379, 423, 527, 

540. 
Hont  (father),  a  Franciscan,  v.  396. 
Ranter  of  Hopton,  original  charter  to  the 

family  of,  i.  80. 
Huntingdon  (Francis  Hastings,  2nd  earl),  U. 

594. 
Huntingdon  (Henry  Hastings,  3rd  earl),  lii 

356,  451,  504. 
Huntley  (Geoi^  Gordon,  6th  earl),  vt  36. 
Hurstmonceaux,  its  castle  built  by  bidiop 

Gundulph,  L  45. 
Huasey  (John,  lord),   of  Sleaford,   ii,  492; 

iii  3. 
Hoaso  de  Thomville,  valet,  L  309. 
Hutton  (David),  li.  234. 
Hotton  (Matthew),  archbishop  of  York,  iii. 

523. 
Hutton  (Mary),  of  Hutton-John,  il.  558. 
Hyde-abbey,  founded  by  Henry  L  and  Ma- 
tilda, L  103 ;  the  bodies  of  their  royal  an- 

ceators  removed  there,  i&. 
Hyde.  (Anne),  duchess  of  York,  her  Wrth,  vi. 

309 ;   settles  at  the  Hague,  309 ;   James 

falls  in  love  with  her ;  her  nuurriage,  312 ; 

death,  440. 
Hyde  (captain),  a  cavalier,  iv.  213. 
Hvde  (lady  Mary),  vL  206. 
Hyde  (Lawrence).  See  Hyde^  earl  qfEochetter. 


Ibarra,  goveram  of  the  Netherlaikls,  iiL  476. 

Ida,  countess  of  Cleves,  i.  134. 

Ida,  counttiss  of  Namur,  mother  of  Adellda 

of  Louvaine^  L  113. 
Ida,  countess  of  Boulogne,  1. 161. 
Iden  (Alexander),  sheriff  of  Kent^  L  569, 
Imoyne  de  SuUeye,  L  279. 
Inchiquin  (Maiy  Yilliers,  lady),  t.  420,  421. 

431.  520. 
Ingleby  (5^ohn),  prior  of  theCharterhouse,ii.  36. 
Inglefield,  (Sir  Francis),  ii.  538,  614. 
Ingleton  (abb6),  almoner  to  Mary  Beatrice, 

V.  389. 
Ingoldsby  (colonel),  iv.  277. 
Inn,  its  original  signification,  i.  177. 
Innes  (Lewis),  almoner  of   Mary  Beatrice, 

▼.  357,  383. 
Innocent  III.,  pope,  I  222. 
Innocent  VIII.,  pope,  ii  74. 
Innocent  XL,  pope,  v.  29,  57. 
Innocent  XII.,  pope,  v.  149. 
Inspruck  (archdudiess  of),  v.  520. 
Ireland,  its  deplorable  state  in  the  rdfp  of 

Elizabeth,  ill  345.  347,  616,  529,  563 ;  in 

that  of  William  and  Mary,  vl.  38. 
Ireland  (Robert  de  Vere,  duke  oO,  i*  418, 419. 
Ireton  (general  Henry),  iv.  267. 
Isaac  Comnenus,  lord  of  Cypra^  i.  205—208. 
Isabeauof  Bavaria,  queen  uf  France,  L  428, 

451,  497,  506,  512,  522,  527. 
Isabel  of  Castile,  queen  of  Spain,  il.  13,  85, 97, 

110,  111. 
Isabel  of  Warwick,  IL  23, 39.  46. 
Isabella,  countess  of  Holland,  i.  310. 
Isabella,  daughter  of  king  John,  afterwards 

empress  of  Germany,  L  236, 249,  250. 
Isabella,  daughter  of  James  IL,  iv.  661,  687, 

600;  V.  443. 
Isabella  of  Aiijon,  mother  of  Margaret,  L  534, 

537,  564. 


Iharkt.t.a  or  Angouleme,  queen-consort  of  king  John. 

Earoitage  and  inheritance,  L  225,  226. 
etrothed  to  Hugh  de  Lusignan,  225 — 227 
marries  king  John,  228. 
is  crowned  at  Westminster,  228. 
suspected  of  conjugal  infidelity,  and  disgraced,  233, 234. 
reconciled  to  her  husband,  236. 

death  of  king  John,  and  coronation  of  her  son,  Henry  IIL,  237»23S. 
marries  Hugh  de  Lusignan,  238,  239. 
loses  her  whole  patrimony,  241. 
attempts  the  life  of  St.  Louis,  241, 242. 
death,  burial,  and  tomb,  243. 
her  children,  232,  234,  236,  237,  243. 

iHAABixa  or  Frangb,  sumamed  the  l^air,  queen  of  Edward  IL 
parentage,  portion,  and  betrothment,  1.  326. 
marries  lildward  II:,  327, 328. 
coronation,  329.  330. 

affront  received  by  her  at  Leeds-castle,  339,'  340. 
feuds  between  her  and  hkiward  IL,  343,  344. 
her  intrigues  in  Paris,  345. 

familiarities  with  Lord  Roger  Mortimer  341, 845,349,360—362, 354, 
dismissed  from  France,  and  visits  Halnault,  351, 352. 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  on  her  return  to  England,  354,  356i. 
murder  of  her  consort,  363,  364, 370. 
execution  of  her  paramour  Mortimer,  370. 
confined  in  the  fortress  of  Castle-Rish^,  371-374 
death,  burial,  and  eflBgy,  374,  375. 
children,  334,  336,  341. 
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ta  YALom,  nrnamed  fbie  LttUeQuMii,  asoood  qneaB-cooioit  ofBiduad  IL 
parentage  and  betrothment»  L  428. 
nuun1«ge  and  ooronadon,  433. 
•eparaled  from  her  oatumu  440. 
kq>t  as  a  atate  prtaoner,  443. 
|oinB  the  revolt  against  Henry  lY.,  ik 
nrarder  of  her  oonaoit,  445. 
refDses  to  many  the  Prinoe  of  Walea,  446, 449, 46L 
retoma  to  France,  448. 

betrothed  and  married  to  the  hdr  of  Orleaaa,  461. 
birth  of  her  daoghter,  462. 
death,  burial,  and  portrait,  469^  4M. 


l8abd1aorOBStile,L40«. 

laahella  of  Savoy,  docheM  of  Modena,  tr. 

4«L 
Isabella,  or  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward 

UL,  L  384,  395,  404,  406. 
Islington,  Welsh  barons  qoartered  at,  L  298 ; 

their  indignation  at  their  treatment,  tb. ; 

Qoeen  Elixabeth's  lodge  at,  iiL  520. 
Italian  opera  fint  performed  in  England,  iv. 

453. 
«<lter  Loaitania,  or  the  Fortngal  Voyage," 

qaoted,  iv.  368^-372. 
Ivo  de  Taillebois,  first  baron  of  Kendal,  ii.  391. 

Jacobite  button  described,  y.  176. 

Jacobite  songs,  ▼.  148, 161, 186, 328,  370, 621 ; 
vL  43,  63, 103,  375. 

Jaoobite>walk  in  Hyde-park,  vt  13. 

Jallne  (Paalas)>  Polish  ambassador,  iiL  610. 

James  (Dr.)^  EJixabeth'a  physician,  iiL  639. 

James  (Frands  Edward),  son  of  James  11.,  bis 
Mrth,  v.  45 ;  baptism,  66 ;  invested  with  the 
order  of  the  Garter,  134 ;  proclaimed  James 
III.,  201 ;  severe  illness,  243 ;  his  political 
majority,  248;  letter  to  the  marquis  of 
Drummooid,  ib. ;  embarks  for  Scotland,  254 ; 
attacked  with  the  measles,  ib. ;  captared  by 
Sir  George  Byng,  256 ;  assumes  the  title  of 
the  chevalier  St  George,  257 ;  enters  the 
French  army,  il>. ;  his  valour  at  tlie  battle 
ofMalplaquet,  262;  visits  Grenoble,  264; 
visits  his  mother  at  Cbaillot,  287;  seized 
with  the  small-pox,  292 ;  compelled  to  quit 
St  Germains,  300 ;  proceeds  to  Bar-le-duc, 
319 ;  befriended  by  the  duke  and  duchess  of 
Lorraine,  315 — 329;  Gobert's  portrait  of 
him,  331 ;  ordered  to  the  waters  of  Plom- 
bieres,  336 ;  manifestations  in  his  fiivour  at 
the  death  of  queen  Anne,  364;  Joins  the 
Scottish  rebellion  of  1715,  357 ;  returns  in 
disguise  to  St  Germains,  373 ;  retiree  to 
Avignon,  378 ;  unsuocessftil  offers  of  mar- 
riage, 380 ;  his  letter  to  the  abbess  of  Ghail- 
lot  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  389 ;  bill  for 
his  attainder,  vi.  190';  letter  to  queen  Anne, 
349 ;  who  sets  a  price  on  bis  head,  401, 403. 

James  L,  king  of  Gfreat  Britain,  his  pedigree, 
L  72 ;  birth,  iii.  183 ;  iv.  4 ;  education  and 
l«gen<7,  iiL  220,  361,  386,  410,  436;  iv. 
6^11 ;  his  marriage  with  Anne  of  Denmarlc, 
Iv.  12 — 21;  visits  the  Danish  capital,  23; 
his  queen's  coronation,  25 ;  his  palace  at- 
tacked by  Bothwell,  36 ;  queen  EUzabeth's 
letters  to  him,  iii.  486,  487,  497 ;  in  secret 
communication  with  Sir  Robert  Carey  and 
others.  492,  570 ;  recognised  by  Elizabeth  as 


her  BnoceaMr,  661,  674 :  Oowiy  plot,  ir. 
47—64 ;  succeeds  to  the  British  empire,  56; 
his  work,  "Basilioon  Doron,"  68;  coro- 
nation, 77;  gunpowder  plot,  89,  90;  death 
of  prince  Henry,  110;  visits  Scotland,  123; 
death  (rf  his  consort,  Anne  of  Denmark,  133; 
relaxes  his  persecution  of  the  BcnnanlstB, 
149;  his  death,  ib. 
James  II.,  king  of  England,  bis  birth,  iv.  199 ; 
escapes  firom  St  James'-palaoe,  254;  visits 
his  mother  at  the  Louvre,  286 ;  falls  in  love 
with  Anne  Hyde,  312;  his  marriage  316; 
accompanies  the  squadron  to  meetOitha- 
rine  of  Braganza,  373;  his  great  naval 
victory,  417 ;  death  of  his  wife,  Anne  Hyde, 
604;  his  mlUtary  exploits,  515—619;  de- 
putes the  earl  of  Peterborough  on  a  manias 
ambasaage,  520 — 537;  espoused  to  Maiy 
Beatriceb  538 ;  his  directions  for  her  Journey 
to  England,  640 ;  opposition  to  his  marriage^ 
644 :  first  taiterview  with  Mary,  546 ;  their 
nuptials  at  Dover,  547 ;  his  bridal  medals, 
661 ;  attachment  of  his  wife,  663 ;  birth  of 
the  princess  Qithiuine,  557 ;  grief  at  the 
death  of  his  son,  Charles,  duke  of  Cambridge, 
663 ;  banished  to  Flanders,  568 ;  his  flying 
trip  to  Windsor,  571 ;  retires  to  ScotlaDd, 
674 — 584 ;  his  popularity  in  that  ooontry, 
680—584 ;  recalled,  685 ;  again  banished  to 
Scotland,  688;  welcom^  by  the  nolxlity, 
690—593;  much  beloved  in  Scotland,  6i)l 
—604;  wreck  of  the  "Gloucester,"  607 
—610;  returns  to  England,  613;  ascends 
the  throne,  v.  1;  his  popularity,  2;  reforms 
the  court,  3 ;  coronation,  7 ;  goes  in  state 
to  mass,  17;  Monmouth's  rebellion,  18; 
compelled  to  banish  Catharine  Sedley  from 
court,  25 ;  his  pilgrimage  to  St.  Wintfired's 
weU,  36 ;  warned  of  the  treachery  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  35 ;  declaration  of  liberty 
of  conscience^  37;  commits  the  seven  pre- 
lates to  the  Tower,  43;  Urth  of  prince 
James,  ib. ;  dark  aspect  of  the  times,  61 ; 
letters  to  the  princess  of  Orange,  494  ;  land- 
ing of  the  prmce  of  Orange,  70 ;  deserted 
by  his  daughter  Anne,  76 ;  sends  the  queen 
and  the  prinoe  to  France,  81 ;  escapes  to 
France,  93—104;  his  Irish  exx>editiOD,  vL 
118—127 ;  returns  to  St.  Germaius,  t.  128 ; 
prepares  for  landing  in  England,  134 ;  de- 
struction of  the  French  fleet  at  La  Bogue, 
135 ;  returns  to  St  Germains,  137 ;  Urth  of 
the  princess  Louisa,  138;  death  of  his 
daughter,  Mary  XL,  158;  vi.l24;  prqjecisa 
descent  on  Enfiland.  v.  158 ;  his  fleet  dis- 
persed by  a  storm,  161;    his   dangerous 
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iilnea,  175^  185;  goes  to  Bomboii  baths, 
187;  higpioosresignation,  193—200;  death. 
200;  wm.  209;  portrait,  !▼.  517 ;  interment 
of  his  body  in  the  year  1813,  ▼{.  429. 

James  L  of  Scotland,  his  captivity  in  Eng- 
land, L  514;  appears  as  chief  mourner  at 
the  l\uieral  of  Henry  y,  520;  marriage^  522. 

James  II.  of  Scotland,  his  death,  1.  584. 

James  III.  of  Scotland,  coronation  of.  L  584 ; 
SQoooors  Margaret  of  Ai^Jon.  591 ;  his  death, 
iL  35. 

James  IV.  of  Scotland  iMroteds  PerUn  War- 


beck.  tL  84;  marries Mafgaret, the dangbtec 

of  Henry  VIL,  85;  is  killed  at  Flodden. 

132;  his  skill  in  naval  architecture,  iv 

119. 
James  V.  of  Scotland  solicits  the  hand  of  the 

princess  Mary.  ii.  493 ;  his  death,  iv.  4. 
Jane  (lady),  of  Navarre.  Joanna's  aunt,  L  45ff , 

4«4,473. 
Jane  of  Bretagne,  L  467. 
Jane  of  Navarre,  queen  of  France,  L  313.  326. 

327. 
Jane  of  Toulouse,  L  240. 


Jahx  SKmous,  third  queen  of  Henry  TIIL 

descent  and  early  life.  li.  273—273. 

maid  of  honour  to  Mary,  queen  of  France,  274. 

married  to  Henry  VIIL,  275. 

reoondles  the  king  and  the  princess  Mary,  278. 

takes  to  her  chamber  at  Hampton-court,  280. 

birth  of  EdwanI  VI^  283. 

death  and  funeral,  286 — ^287. 

portraits,  274,  281,  421, 422. 


«  Jane  the  Fool,'*  IL  514, 528. 
January  30th,  kept  as  a  fitst,  ▼.  398. 
JaqueUne  of  HainauU,  L  518,  522. 
Jasper  of  Hatfield,  son  of  Owen  Tudor,  L  526, 

531.    See  Tudor,  ectrl  of  PembnOce. 
Jeanne  de  Laval,  i  564. 
Jeanne  of  Yalois,  ootrnteas  of  Hainaolt,  i. 

383,386. 
Jeffreys  (George,  ist  lord),  his  barbarities  not 

sanctioned  by  James  IL,  v.  20. 
Jenkins  (Lewis),  the  tutor  of  the  young  duke 

of  Gloucester,  vL  111,  112,  121,  151,  167, 

159, 165. 
Jenkins  (Sir  LeoUne),  iv.  348,  624;  v.  43«. 
Jennings  (Frances),  v.  398.    Seeommtessof 

Tyreonnet. 
Jtnayn  (Henry,  lord,  afterwards  earl  of  St. 

Albans),   his  flight  to  France,   iv.  203; 

manages  Henrietta  Maria's  household  there, 

238, 244, 285 ;  said  to  be  married  to  her,  313. 
Jemingham  (Sir  Henry),   li.  569,  563,  680, 

635;  iiL314. 
Jersey  (Barbara  CihaiBnch,  countess  of),  vi. 

382. 
Jersey  (Edward  Vmiers,  Ist  earl),  v.  432; 


vL  76, 118, 166, 164,  195, 167,  202,  331,  246, 

339,353. 
Jerosalem-ehamber,  L  484. 
Jerusalem,  crusades  to,  L  65, 171,  616. 
Jewel  (John),  bishop  ci  Salisbiuy,  iL  674; 

liL  117,  124, 135. 
Jews  migrate  to  England,  tema  Richard  L, 

L  199 ;  mulcted  by  Henry  III.,  253,  264, 

263 ;  plundered  by  a  London  mob,  270 ; 

potion  fiiom  converted  Jews  to  Edward 

I,  385. 
Joan  of  Are,  L  679. 

Joanna,  countess  of  Ponthien,  L  245, 260, 287. 
Joanna,  countess  of  Westmoreland,  L  483. 
Joanna,  daughter  of  Joanna  of  Navarre,  L 

461,  496. 
Joanna,  daughter  of  King  John,  her  birth,  1. 

234 ;  betrothed  to  Hugh  de  Lusignan,  234, 

238 ;  but  supplanted  by  her  mother,  238 ; 

claimed  by  Henry  III.,  239. 
Joanna  de  la  Tour,  daughter  of  Edward  II. 

L  341,  365,  374,  376. 
Joanna  of  Acre,  daughter  of  EdwanI  I ,  L 

294,  303,  310,  830. 

Joanna  of  France,  L  467. 


JoAJKk  or  Navasbb,  queen  of  Henry  IV. 

I>arentage  and  early  youth,  L  466. 

contracted  to  the  iMlnce  of  Castile,  466. 

captured  by  the  French,' 456. 

marries  John  de  Montfort,  duke  of  Bretagne,  467. 

her  children  by  him,  461,  469,  472. 

French  ambassadors  saved  by  her  taifluenoe,  463. 

first  acquaintance  with  Henry  IV.,  467. 

death  of  her  husband,  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  469. 

made  regent  of  Bretagne,  469. 

sought  in  marriage  l^  Henry  IV.,  470. 

espoused  to  Henry  by  proxy,  471. 

marriage  and  coronation,  474. 

popular  discontents  respecting  her  hooiebold,  477,  479.  48S. 

ber  avarice^  483. 

death  of  her  consort,  Henry  IV.,  486. 

defeat  of  her  relatives  at  Agiaoovrt,  487 

accused  of  sorcery,  489, 493. 

restored  to  liberty,  493. 

death,  boriai,  and  tomb,  496, 496. 
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Jouutt  of  Valola,  L  353. 

JoMin*  uf  WoodatodE,  daof^tflr  «f  Edwird 
IIU  L  3^,  3»8.  3M.  417. 

Joumft.  queen  of  OastUe,  U.  114,  115,  lit, 
134, 137. 

Joaima,  qneeo  of  SicUj,  i.  300,  304,  305, 
308 ;  bra-  death*  331. 

Joanna,  the  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,  L  309,  403. 

John,  eldest  wm  of  Edward  I.,  L  301,  396. 

John,  the  heir  of  Castile,  L  455. 

John,  second  son  of  Gharlea  VL  of  France^  i. 
500. 

John,  surnamed  AsnsfetTC  or  Lackkmd,  king 
of  England,  his  birth,  L  186 :  why  nick- 
named T<ackland,  187,  337;  nls  amours 
with  the  duchess  Constance,  196;  rebels, 
191, 213, 316, 317 ;  acknowledged  by  Richard 
L  as  bis  heir.  219 ;  Us  aooeesion  as  duke  of 
Aquitaine,  336;  marries  and  is  divorced 
from  Avisa,  327 ;  his  abduction  of  Isabella 
of  Angoul&ne,  336 ;  crowned  king  of  Eng- 
land. 337;  marries  Isabella,  338;  his 
voluptuousness,  329 ;  battle  with  Hu^  de 
Lusignaa  and  duke  Arthur.  230:  sends  an 
embassy  to  MlramoUn.  333;  Jealous  of 
Isabella,  333 :  dress,  234,  236 ;  atrocities, 
235,  336;  death  and  burial,  237. 

John  de  Dreox,  duke  of  Bretagne  and  earl 
of  Richmond,  i.  334. 

J<dm  de  Montfort,  doke  of  Bretagne^  L  456, 
469,  482. 

John  de  Vead,  i.  294. 

John,  duke  of  Braganza, "  the  Fortunate,"  v. 
361,  364. 

John,  duke  of  Bretagne,  i.  267,  281,  294, 
348. 

John,  duke  of  Burgundy,  L  460,  471,  498,  606, 
611. 

Jobn  Frederick,  duke  of  Saxony,  ii.  291. 

John,  Ung  of  Sweden,  iU.  342. 

John  le  Bel,  canon  of  St  Lambert,  L  344. 

John  of  Alenpon,  L  467, 487. 

John  of  Austria  (don),  iv.  404,  468. 

John  of  Calabria,  L  634, 636.  644.  630, 636. 


John  of  Eltham,  son  of  Edward  IL,  L  336^ 

366.  373,  375. 
John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  L  386; 

406.  410,  412.  420,  436,  506. 
John  of  Hainault,  i.  344,  353,  353,  358,  360, 

363,  377,  379,  392. 
John  of  London,  chronicler,  i.  322, 323. 
John  of  Oxford,  priest,  1.  185. 
John  II.  of  France,  le  Bon,  L  401, 404^ 
John  III.,  the  pacificator,  duke  of  Gleves,  iL 

291  292. 
John  XXIL.  pope.  L  337, 370,  378,  379. 
Johns  (Sir  Hugh),  il.  2, 3. 
Johnson  (Dr.  Samuel).  vL  237. 
Johnson  (pttwell),  his  letter  on  the  execu- 
tion of  Katharine  Howard,  iL  386. 
Joihville  (Jane  de),  L  341. 
Jolnvllle  (Sir  Peter),  i.  341. 
Jones  (Inigo).  iv.  87, 100. 103, 122, 194, 196. 
Jones  (lady),  chamber-keeper  to  Mary  Bea- 
trice, iv.  619. 
Jones  (Mr.),  secretary  to  Sir  N.  Throdonor- 

ton.iii.  143. 
Jones  (Sir  William),  attorney-general,  iv. 

476. 
Jonson  (Ben),  iv.  69,  87,  96,  99, 122, 194. 196. 
Joecelin-cloth.  i  489. 
Josceline  of  Louvaine.  i.  127. 134. 
Joyce,  prioress  of  Catesby,  IL  334. 
Judith  of  Flanders,  sister  of  Matilda,  marries 

Toetig,  1.  25. 
Judith,    the   Conqueror's    nieoe,     marries 

Waltheot  L  47.  »1 ;  betrays  her  husband, 

60. 
Julee,  third  son  of  Joaona  of  Navarre^  L  470 

482,  496. 
Julius  IL,  pope,  his  game.  ii.  222. 
Julius  IIL,  pope,  iL  573,  633;  liL  45. 
Juxon  (William),  archbishop  of  Gknteriraxy, 

iv.  275, 278—280,  283. 

Kate,  the  nat-girL  becomes  queen  of  Swedo^ 

ill.  140. 
Katharine  of  Navarre,  iv.  12, 13. 


Kathasivs  or  Arbagon,  first  queen  of  Henry  YIIL 
parentage  and  birth,  ii.  97. 
reared  in  the  Alhambra,  98. 
betrothed  to  Arthur,  prince  of  Wales,  99, 103. 
arrives  in  England  and  meets  prince  Arthur,  101. 
endowed  at  the  door  of  St.  Psul's-cathednd,  104. 
her  marriage  and  its  t^ttendant  festivities,  104, 106, 107. 
resides  at  Ludlow-castle,  108. 
death  of  prince  Arthur,  108. 
settles  at  (Troydon-palaoe,  110. 
■  betrothed  to  her  brother-tn-law,  Henry  VIII.,  111. 
letters  to  her  father,  Ferdinand  II.,  Ill,  113, 120. 
visited  by  ber  sister  Joanna  and  her  husband,  115. 
her  cruel  treatment  by  Heniy  VIL,  117. 
marries  Homy  YIIL,  122. 
coronation,  123. 

birth  and  death  of  her  eldest  son  Heniy,  126, 128. 
appointed  queen-regent,  129. 
intercedes  for  the  riotous  apprentices,  136. 
present  at  the  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gk)ld,  138. 
frfendship  with  queen  C3aade  the  Good,  ib. 
person  and  manners.  140. 
religions  habits.  141. 
the  king's  alienation  and  divorce^  146, 158, 234,  48tL 
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legantine  oonft,  150—162. 

refasefl  to  surrBnder  her  title  of  qneen,  169, 161. 

her  death-bed  and  will,  169,  241, 496. 

place  of  interment,  172, 174. 

children,  126, 134, 135, 137. 

portraits,  140. 

an;iaai  Income,  iv.  78. 

Kathabiks  Howabo,  fifth  queen  of  Heniy  VIU. 
lineage  and  parentage,  U.  335. 
adopted  by  the  dnchesa  of  Norfolk,  339. 
early  ImprudenceB,  339. 
oourtpd  by  Francis  Derham,  342. 
Henry  VIIL  fklls  in  love  with  her,  347. 
married  to  him,  360. 
her  armorial  bearings,  351. 
medallion  in  honour  of  her  marriage,  361. 
ladies  of  her  household,  352. 
her  kind  treatment  of  the  princess  EUsabeth,  lit  9. 
residence  at  the  royal  palaces,  ii.  366. 
her  northern  progress  with  the  king,  367. 
imprudent  interview  with  her  cousin  Culpepper,  369. 
denounced  before  the  privy  council,  361. 
her  terror  and  agonies,  362, 363. 
sent  to  Sion-house,  366. 
deprived  of  her  state  attendance,  ib. 
the  bill  of  attainder,  380. 
conveyed  to  the  Tower,  381. 
condemned,  384. 

executed  with  lady  Bodifbrd,  888. 
interment,  387. 

contemporary  verses  on  her  &te,  388. 
portrait,  353. 

Kathakinb  Pabh,  sixth  queen  of  Heniy  VHI. 
her  royal  descent,  ii.  390. 
birth  and  learned  education,  391, 393. 
sought  in  marriage  for  the  heir  of  lord  Scrope,  394. 
marries  lord  Borough,  396. 
becomes  a  widow  at  fifteen,  396. 
resides  at  Sizer^^-castle  with  lady  Strickland,  397. 
her  embroidery,  397, 398. 
marries  John  Neville,  lord  Latimer,  399. 
again  becomes  a  widow,  406. 
embraces  the  reformed  fklth,  390,  406, 409. 
courted  by  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  406. 
marries  Henry  YUL,  406, 409. 

her  attentions  to  her  royal  step-diildren,  409, 412 ;  iii.  TO. 
her  celebrated  work,  **  The  Lamentations  of  a  Sinner,"  iL  415. 
appointed  queen-regent  of  England  and  Ireland,  417. 
her  zeal  for  the  Scriptures,  425, 527. 

preserves  the  imiversity  of  Cambridge  ftom  sequestration,  427. 
conspiracy  to  ruin  her,  429, 433, 437. 
death  of  Henry  YIIL,  441. 
prayed  for  as  queen-dowager,  442. 
Sir  Thomas  Seymour  renews  his  suit,  444. 
privatelv  married,  447, 449 ;  iiL  15. 
Der  Jewlls  detained  l^  Somerset,  IL  450, 451. 
displeased  with  her  husband's  freedom  with  the  princess  Elizabeth,  465;  ill 

16,  az 
birth  of  her  daughter  Mary,  ii.  459. 
death,  ftmeral,  and  epitaph,  462,  463. 

exhumation  of  her  ronains,  and  present  state  of  her  grave,  470, 472. 
portraits,  414. 
armorial  bearings,  444. 

Katbabotb  or  Valoib,  sumamed  The  Fair,  consort  of  Henry  V. 
parentage  and  early  calamities,  i.  497. 
her  picture  sent  to  Henry  V.,  606. 
Interview  with  him,  607. 
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'iUlOAina  w  Valob    conHmmd. 

betrothment  aad  uuirlage,  609. 

honeymoon  pa«ed  in  the  wars,  611. 

arrtyes  In  England*  and  ia  crowned,  SIS. 

Urth  and  baptism  of  her  son,  Hemy  VL,  61T.  818. 

death  of  her  consort,  619. 

her  progreasea  with  the  infmt  Heniy  VL,  621-^633L 

marriea  Owen  Tudor,  636. 

retires  to  the  abbey  of  Bennoodaej,  617. 

death  and  burial,  629. 

tomb  and  epitapha,  629—633. 

children  by  Owen  Tudor,  626—631. 

her  will,  628. 


Katherine  (St),  gold  image  of,  L  460. 
Katherine  ^t.)  by  the  Tower,  founded  by 

Matilda  of  Boulogne,  L 138. 167 ;  refounded 

1^  Eleanor  of  Provence,  280 ;  endowed  by 

Philippa  of  Hainault»  408 ;  remoYed  to  the 

BegentVpark,  167. 
Katherine^  daughter  of  Edward  FV.,  and 

oounteea  of  Devon,  IL  29, 37,  80,  88, 91, 126. 
Katherine,daue^ler  of  Henry  III.,  L  262, 266. 
Katherine,  daughter  of  Henry  VIIh  iL  91. 
Katherine,  heireas  of  Castile,  L  482. 
Kaye  (Dr.),  almoner  to  Anne  of  Qevea,  IL 

301. 
Keith  (George,  10th  lord),  ▼.  362. 
Keith  (Sir  WUliam).  iii  386. 
Keith  (William,  9th  lord),  v.  233. 
Kelstone-castle,  iiL  662. 
Kemp  (John),  archbidiop  of  Gantertrary,  L 

667,  669. 
Kempe  (John),  doth-weaver,  patronized  by 

PhlUppa  of  Hainault,  L  383. 
Ken  (Thomas),  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  v. 

20 ;  vl.  203. 
Kenilworth-castle,  L  273, 369,  362. 
Kenilworth,    Leicester's    entertainment    of 

queen  Elizabeth  at,  iiL  306—310. 
Kennedy,  chamberlain  to  Anne  of  Denmark, 

iv.  67. 
Kennedy  (Jane),  iv.  16. 
Kennet  (White),  bishop  of  Feterborouj^  ▼. 

19;  tL  124, 139. 
Keniiing-hall,  a  residenoe  of  the  princess 

Mary,  iL  632 ;  restored  by  her  to  its  former 

owners,   the  Howards,   ib.\   quits  it   for 

Framlingham,  on  the  proclamation  of  lady 

Jane  Gray,  669. 
Kensington  (Heuiy  Bich,  1st  lord).  8u  INcA, 

mrl  qf  HoUand, 
Kensington-palace,  purchase  of,  by  WiUiam 

III.,  vL  27 ;  queen  Mary's  anxiety  about 

fitting  it  up,  47,  48,  66,  60,  61 ;  her  death 

there,  124;  death  of  William  III.,  196 ;  be- 

comes  the  residence  of  queen  Anne,  201 ; 

she  erects  a  banqueting-room  there,  241 ; 

death  of  prince  George  of  Denmark,  304; 

death  of  queen  Anne  at,  416. 
Kent  (Edmund  Plantagenet,  4th  earl  oO,  L 

316,  320,  325,  352,  356,  361,  366,  366. 
Kent  (George  Grey,  2nd  earlV  tL  11. 
Kent  ^enry  Grey,  Ist  duke),  vL  330. 
Kent  (Hubert  de  Burgh,  earl  of),  iL  396. 
Kent  ^obn  Plantagenet,  6th  earl  of).  L  392. 
Kent  (Thomas  Holland,  9th  earl).  L  444. 
Keoyon  (John),  yeoman  of  the  robes.  iiL 

37. 


Keppel  (AmokkToost,  yod).    Sm  \tt  eori  ^ 

AlibemaarU, 
Kerr  (John),  of  Kersland,  the  spy,  tL  277. 
Kett's  rebeWon,  iL  660. 
Kidder  (Richard),  bishop  of  Bath  and  WeUi. 

vL  203,  229. 
Kilbom-priory,  L  109. 
Kildare  (earl  of),  IL  516,  622. 
Kildare  (lady),  iL  616,  622,  &2S. 
Killiiwrankie,  battle  ot  ▼.  122. 
Killigprew  (Anne),  maid  of  honour.  It.  619;  v. 

26. 
KUIigrew  (Thomas),  iv.  428;  tL  217. 
Kilwardl^  (Robert),  archbisbop .  of  Ointer* 

buiy,  L  279,  296. 
Kimbolton   (lord).    See  2nd  eaH  tf  JKon* 

ehsxter. 
Kimbotton-eaatle,  residenae    and    death  id 

Katharine  of  Arragon  at,  iL  166 — 170. 
King  a)r.),  physician,  iv.  486. 
King  (Jtmn),  bishop  of  London,  !▼.  119. 
King'»HX>lLeeeb  Cambridgeb  iL  219,  281;  S. 

164. 
Clng*»4X>ur^  or  eoria  Tegis*  L  69. 
Kin^s^vll,  queen  Elizabeth  toncfaea  Ibr  tb^ 

iiL  310, 626 ;  Charles  XL,  iv.  447 ;  James  IL, 

V.  98 ;  Anne^  v.  236 ;  service  for  the  ocoi- 

rion,  237. 
JOngsroill  (Anne)»  maid  of  haii0iir,iv.  619; 

v.  26,  96. 
Kingston   (Sir  William),  Ueutanaat  of  tbe 

Tower,  iL  246—260, 254,  267,263. 
Kingston  (lady),  wife  of  Sir  MniUam,  iL  250^ 

254.  257,  262,  497,  616,  620. 
Kirby.  the  conq^tor,  iv.  467. 
Kirkcudbright,  Heoiy  YL  flndB  a  refuge  at,  L 

691,603. 
Kirke  (maJor*gena«l),  v.  20,  74*  500;  vL  229. 
Kirke  (mistress),  iv.  264. 
Kirkeby  (John^  keeper  of  the  royal  aeaL  I 

279. 
Kite  (John),  bishop  of  Carlisle,  IL  163. 
Kneller  (Godfr^X  painter,  iv.  611 ;  v.  61 

vL  103, 163, 204. 
Knevet  (captain),  iL  699. 

Knevet  O^nlX  i^*  ^*> 

Knevet    (Sir  Anthony),   Ueatenaat  ot  Hbt 

Tower,  iL  430. 
Knevet  ^ir  Thomas),  keeper  of  tbe  Weit* 

minster-galley,  iL  128. 
Knight  (Mrs.),  Um  singer,  iv.  400. 
Khollys    (Lettioe),  countess   of  Esaez,  BL 

305,  361.  613,  556. 
Knollys  (Sir  Frandii),  iiL  66,  300,  238, 3t4i 

604. 
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KnoUys  (Udy),  wife  of  Sir  Frandfl,  lit  207. 
Knollys  (Sir  William),  afterwards  visconnt 

WalliQg^ord  and  earl  of  Banbury.  iiL  516 ; 

iv.  113. 
Knox  (John),  refbnner,  ill  127, 274  ;  iv.  602. 
Knyvet  (Sir  William),  iL  50. 
Ki^et  (William),  ii.  396. 
Kras  (Anna),  servant  of  Anne  of  Denmark, 

iv.  26,  27, 130.  133,  135. 
Kyme  (Mr.),  husband  of  Anne  Askew,  ii. 

430. 
Eyneward8tone>manor  granted  to  Bermond- 

(sey-abbqr,  i.  137. 
Eyngborough,  its  name  changed,  L  380. 
Kyriel  (Sir  Thomas),  I  589. 

Labadie  (madame  de),  royal  nurae^v.  46, 47, 69. 

Labadie  (moosienr  de),  v.  101. 

Laboume,  execution  of,  iii.  121. 

Lapy  (John  de),  L  312. 

'*Laidie8'  Diary,  or  Women's  Almanack,"  vi 

244. 

Ladies'-hall,  a  school  for  royal  wards  at  Dept- 

ford,  iv.  124—126. 
"  Lady's  Song,"  by  Dryden,  v.  131. 
L'Aif^  castle  of,  Juvenile  tumult  at,  L  52 ; 

Henry  I.  and  Anselm  reconciled  there,  97. 
La  For§t,  French  ambasBador,  iiL  183. 
La  HcMnie,  the  battle  of,  v.  135. 
Lake  (Dr.  Edward),  arcbdeaoun  of  Elxeter,  and 

{^receptor  to  the  princesses  Mary  and  Anne, 
V.  562;  V.  398,  418,  428. 

Lake  (John),  the  deprived  bishop  of  Chiches- 
ter, V.  44 ;  vl.  7,  67. 

Lambarde,  the  antiquary,  his  interview  with 
queen  EUzabetb,  iii  540—542. 

Lambert,  grandson  of  Charlemagne,  i.  112. 

Lambert  ^t.),  church  of,  at  Liegf,  i.  113. 

Lambertjrs  "  Memoirs,"  quoted,  vi.  181. 

Lambeth-synod  on  the  case  of  Matilda  of 
Scotland.  L  85. 

Lambrun  (Margaret),  attempts  the  liliB  of 
Elizabeth,  iii.  446. 

lADcaster  (Edmund,  1st  earl  of),  L  250. 

Lancaster  (Hairy,  3rd  earl  (rf),  I  512,  369, 
361,  365,  369. 

Lancaster  (ThomaSk  2nd  earl  of),  L  331—334, 

336. 
Jjandois  (Peter),  it  65. 
Laneroost-monastery,  L  321. 
LanesboTongh  (Theophilus  Butler,  Isi  lord), 

VL353. 
Langford  (Mr.),  daaplain  to  the  princess  of 

Orange,  v.  458. 
Langford  (Mrs.),  nurse  to  the  princess  of 

Orange,  v.  449, 458. 
Luifranc  procures  a  dispensation  for  the  mar- 
riage of  William  I.  and  Matilda,  i.  24 ; 

fd'terwards  appointed  archbisbop  of  Canter- 

buiT,  ib. ;  tutor  to  prince  Bichard,  52 ;  and 

to  William  Rnftu,  56. 
Langside,  battle  of,  iii.  199. 
Langton  (Stephen),  vchbi&hop  of  Canterbury, 

L88. 
Lannoy  (Cornelius),  alchymist,  iiL  190. 
Lansdowne  (George  GranviUe,  lord),  iv.  550, 

655. 
Ijantem,  an  enigmatical  one,  iv.  54. 
Laasells  (John),  iL  360, 361. 


Lassells  (Mary),  ii.  840,  361,  378. 

Latham-house,  adventure  of  Henry  YII.  at» 
iL  82. 

Latimer  (Hugh),  bishop  of  Worcester,  iL 
240,  406,  466 ;  iiL  32,  41. 

Latimer  (John  NeviUe,  3rd  lord),  husband  of 
Katharine  Parr,  ii.  397,  402,  405. 

Latimer(John  NeviUe,  5th  lord),  L  473; 

Laud  (William),  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
iv.  182, 186, 188, 190,  277. 

Lauder  (Bir  John),  iv.  603 ;  v.  16, 37. 

Lauderdale  (John  Maitland,  duke  of),  iv 
429,  556,  579,  597,  604;  v.  415. 

Lauzun  (duke  de),  v.  79,  105,  118,  171.  2U8. 
284,  304,  336,  365. 

Laval  (lord  de),  L  458. 

La  VaUlere  (madame),  v.  40S. 

Lawrence  (Dr.  Thomas).  vL  409. 

"Laws  of  Battle,"  a  work  by  Thomas,  duke 
of  Gloucester,  L  406. 

LawBon  fiGunily,  iL  469. 

Lawson  (Henry),  esq.,  of  Hereford,  IL  469. 

Lawson  (Johnson),  esq.,  of  Glevedon,  ii.  469. 

Lawson  (rev.  Johnson),  dean  of  Battle,  iL 
469. 

Lawson  (Sir  John),  iv.  356. 

Layton  (Sir  Thomas),  iii.  467. 

Lea,  at  Old  Ford,. bridge  built  timre,  L  90. 

l>ebat  (sieur),  iv.  199. 

Le-Bras  (M.),  possessed  of  some  relics  of  the 
Conqueror,  L  71. 

Lee  (Edward),  archbishop  of  York,  iL  161, 
233,  358,  400. 

Lee  (Sir  Heniv),  iiL  454 ;  Iv.  80. 

Lee  mowland),  bishop  of  Lichfield,  ii.  224. 

Lee  ^homas).  executed.  iiL  554. 

Leeds  Castle.  Isabella  of  Franre  reftised  ad- 
mission to,  L  339. 

Le  Fevre,  Romish  priest,  iv.  461. 

Legge  (ooL  William),  iv.  571. 

Legge  (Robin),  iv.  225. 

Le  Grand  Pont,  bridge  over  the  Seine,  its 
erection,  L  185. 

Leicester  (lady),  wife  of  Robert  Dudley.  See 
lady  ShtmeUL 

Leicester  ^ttioe,  countess  of).  Su  Lettke 
KnoUyg, 

Leicester  (6th  earl  of).  See  Simon  de  Jknt- 
fort 

Leicester  (Robert  Dudley,  earl  op.  considered 
the  accepted  suitor  of  queen  Elizabeth,  iiL 
127 — 131;  his  hopea  and  fean;,  182;  his 
indecorum  in  her  closet,  214 ;  his  entertain- 
ment at  Kenilwortb,  305 — ^309 ;  his  career 
in  the  Netherlands,  357  ;  his  share  in  tlte 
death  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  375;  ap- 
pointed generalissimo  on  the  approach  uf 
the  Spanish  Armada,  426 ;  his  death,  437. 

Leioester-bouae,  Leicester-square,  vL  372. 

Leigh  (Sir  Henry).  iiL  489. 

Leigbton  (lady  EUzabetb).  iiL  338. 

Lieith,  the  French  garrison  at,  iiL  136  ;  great 
storm  at,  iv.  17 ;  proceedings  of  the  witches 
at,  34. 

Leith  (William  de),  i.  374. 

Lely  (Peter),  painter,  iv.  414,  611  692;  v. 
59. 

Le  Neve  (Sir  Peter),  Norroy  Ung-at-aivu^ 
VL282. 
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Lenox  (ChtflM  Stewart,  ith  aarl),  iii.  194, 
3M. 

Lenox  (Enn«  Stewart.  1st  duke),  UL  351 ; 
iv.  8. 19,  27.  40,  &0.  62.  66,  67. 

Lenox  (Jam<>e  Muart.  4tli  duke),  ir.  186. 

Lenox  (Matthew  Stewart,  4th  earl),  ii.  607 ; 
tU.194;  W.6. 

Lent,  its  non«obaerYance  by  William  of  Nor- 
mandy, L  41 ;  strictly  kept  by  Matilda  of 
Scotland,  90 ;  marriage  not  celebrated 
dnrlng  its  season,  205 ;  duly  obserred  at 
the  coronation  feast  of  Katharine  of  Yalois, 
514 ;  bv  queen  Elizabeth,  iiL  121. 

Lente  (M.),  a  Danish  envoy,  ▼.  445. 

Leofric.  a  nickname  given  to  Henry  I.,  1.  92. 

Leopardo  (master),  pbybidan.  i.  304. 

Leopold,  archduke  of  Austria,  L  209, 216,  212, 
216. 

Leopold  L,  emperor,  !▼.  620. 

Lepiel,  tbe  painter,  v.  342. 

*■  Le  Prince  de  Oalles,"  a  Jacobite  hotel,  v. 
149. 

Leslie  (rev.  Charles^  noi^uror,  ▼.  383. 

Lesley  ^ir  Alexander),  iv.  226. 

Lesly  (John),  bishop  of  Roes,  iiL  210,  251. 

Lesmanago,  i.  385. 

Lesnerac  (Pierre  de),  L  466. 

L'Bstrange  (Roger).  vL  7. 

Leti  (Gregorio\  historiographer,  iv.  618. 

Leuchop  QMarion),  a  sorceress,  iv.  34. 

**  Lev^."  Its  derivation.  L  300. 

Leven  (Qeorge  Melville,  1st  earl),  v.  239. 

Leveridge  (Mrs.),  vocalist,  vL  234. 

Lewes,  defeat  of  Henry  III.  at,  i.  272.  ■ 

Lewin  (Mrs.),  sub-governess  to  William,  duke 
of  Gloucester,  vL  112. 

Lewis  ^.),  priest-physician,  iL  32. 

Lewis  (Erasmus),  vi  413. 

Leybum  (Mr.),  equerry  to  Mazy  Beatrice, 
V.  104. 

L'Hopital  (madame),  v.  363. 

Lichneld  (lady  Charlotte  Fitxroy,  countess  of), 
V.  116. 

Lichfield  (Edward  Lee,  Ist  earl),  v.  115. 

Ligne  (prince  de).  Spanish  ambassador,  iv. 
41L 

Lllgrave  (Frands).  ii.  327. 

Lille,  the  town  of,  rebuilt  1^  Baldwin  Y.. 
L  16, 25 ;  residence  of  the  court  of  Flan- 
ders, 18. 

Lillebon.  stormy  debate  in  the  hall  of.  L  28. 

Lill'^bum-manor  presented  to  St.  Albon's- 
abbey,  i.  105. 

Lillechurch-manor  granted  to  Feventham- 
abbey,  i.  158. 

Lilly  (William),  astrologer,  iv  112. 

Limbourg  (earl  of),  L  113. 

Limerick,  siege  of,  vL  52.  58. 

Limoges,  L  194 ;  iv.  180. 

]  jraoussa  captured  by  Richard  L.  L  206—207. 

Linacre  (Dr.).  queen  Mary's  tutor,  ii.  477. 

Lincoln,  king  Stephen's  defeat  at,  L  144; 
prince  Eustace  receives  the  fealty  of  the 
barons  there,  156. 

Lincoln-cross,  i.  307. 

Linot>ln-wa8h,  king  John's  regalia  lost  there, 
i.  236.  238. 

Lincoln  (Edward  Clinton,  Ist  earl)  ii.  598, 
599 ;  id.  99,  265. 


linooln  (Heniy  Clinton,  2Dd  eari),  iiL  48t; 

iv.  68. 
Linooln  (Edwaxd  CUnton,  5ih  earl).  tL  4a 
Llncohi  (John  de  la  Pole,  9th  earl),  iL  25, 36. 
Lindsay  (David),  chaplain  to  James  Yl^  iv. 

21.  27.  45. 
Lindsay  (James),  provost  of  Lincloden,!  58S. 
Lindsay  (Lady  Sophia),  step-daugiiter  of  the 

duke  of  Aigyle.  iv.  605. 
Lindsay  (Robert  Bertie.  4th  earl),  tL  208.3581 
Linlitl^w  (Alex.  Livingstone,  7  th  lord),  iv. 

40, 44, 67. 
Linlithgow-palaoe,  L  592 ;  iv.  25,  30,  43, 124. 
Lionel,  duke  of  Clarenoe,  son  of  Edward  IiL, 

L  386,  392,  400,  405,  434. 
lionne  (Mons.  de),  Frendi  ambassador,  iv. 

409.  411,  417. 
Usieux,  convocation  at,  L  24;  marriage  of 

William  the  Atheling  at,  L  110. 
Lisle  (lady),  iL  239,  279,  311, 516,  519. 
Lisle  Oprd),  iL  295,  296.  518. 
Lisle  (Sir  George),  iv.  267. 
Lister  (Sir  Martin),  iv.  231. 
Lite  (Henry),  of  Litescarie,  iiL  439. 
Littleton  (Sir  Charles),  v.  137. 
Livingston  (capt  John),  v.  213. 
Tivius  (Titus),  of  PrluU,  L  500. 
Llewellyn,  prince  of  Wales,  L  297,  298. 
Llewellyn  uie  Great,  iL  76. 
Lloyd  (Davy),  naval  commander  of  James  H 

vL  77,  90. 
LJoyd  (Dr.),  chaplain  to  Mary  II.,  ▼.  424. 
Lloyd  (Griffith),  knighted  by  Edward  L.  L  30a 
Lloyd  (William),  deprived  bishop  of  Norwid^ 

vL  7,  67. 
Lloyd  <WilIiam),  snoceesively  bishop  ,of  SL 

Asaph,  Coventiy,  and  Worcester,  v.  44, 60; 

vL  7,  67,  375,  400. 
Loat  (Stephen),  mason.  L  427. 
Lochiel,  me  Highland  cavalier,  iv.  59. 
Lochleven-castle,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  inxpor 

soned  at,  iiL  197 ;  escapes,  199. 
Lockhart  (Sir  George),  vL  273.) 
Lockhart  (Sir  WiUiam),  vL  56. 
Lollardism,  L  417. 419. 
Lomague  (viscount).  L  481. 
London,  destructive  fire  in  the  year  1132,  L 

124;  the  great  fire,  iv.  423;  disputes  of  the 

citizens  with  Eleanor  of  Provence,  L  262 ; 

for  which  they  are  fined,  270,  272, 27&. 
London-bridge,  old.  i.  2>~«0,  422. 
London-stone,  Jack  Oode  at.  L  568. 
"  London,*'  a  man-of-war,  iv.  328. 
London  (Dr.),  iL  410. 
Londonderry,  siege  of.  v.  122. 
Long-gallery.  WhitehaU-palace.  vL  216L 
Longland  (John),  bishop  of  Lincoln,  iL  144^ 

146, 152. 
Longleat,  residence  of  bishop  Ken  at,  vL  230. 
Long-shanks,  origin  of  the  sobriquet,  L  322. 
Loo-palace  described,  v.  439. 
LopeZ)  Elizabeth's  Jew  physician,  iiL  476, 477. 
Lords-triers,  iii.  372. 

Loretto-shrine,  Mary  Beatrice's  offering.  ▼.  66h. 
Lorn  (lord).    See  \tt  duke  of  Argyle. 
Lorraine  (cardinal  of),  iii.  2*85. 
Lorraine  (Claud  de),  duke  of  Oievreose,  iv. 

156. 
Lorraine  (duke  of),  v.  313-^327, 341, 395, 391 
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Loiydon  (marqnis  of)*  a  minstrel,  il.  289. 

Lods,  count  of  Evreux,  L  334. 

Loois,  dauphin,  son  of  ChArles  VL,  L  452, 

604,  506. 
Louis  de  Clermont,  L  328. 
Louis  d'Orleans,  due  de  Longneville,  iL  130. 
Louis,  duke  of  Bavaria,  t  498. 
Louis,  duko  of  Orleans,  i.  450,  451,  498. 
Louis  II.,  king  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem,  L  534. 
Louis  III.,  king  of  Naples,  L  535. 
Louis  YL,  Le  Gros,  of  France,  i.  109, 166, 167. 

Louis  VII.,  Le  Jeurw,  of  France,  marries 
Eleanora  of  Aquitaine,  L  129,  166,  167; 
sucoeeds  to  the  crown,  167  ;  his  asceticism, 
167,  168,  172;  invades  Champagne,  168; 
invests  Eustace,  son  of  king  Stephen,  with 
the  duchy  of  Normandy,  141,  143 ;  crusade 
to  the  Holy  Land,  168—172 ;  divorced  from 
Eleanora,  173;  second  marriage,  183;  visits 
JSAgland,  191 ;  his  death,  ib. 

Louis  YIII.,  Caur  de  Lion,  invades  England, 
i.  236,  238. 

Louis  IX.,  St  LmiU,  L  241,  243,  246.  247.  254, 
261,  264,  269,  271.  293,  295,  324,  510. 

Louis  X.,  U  ffutin,  i.  465. 

Louis  XI.  of  France,  imposes  hard  terms  on 
Kargaret  of  Anjou,  i.  595 ;  becomes  more  fa- 
vourable to  her.  624 ;  his  n^^tiations  with 
Edward  IV.,  636 ;  war  between  them,  54. 

Louis  XII.  of  France,  hia  marriage  with 
Mary,  raster  of  Henry  VIll.,  ii.  133,  179 ; 
his  death,  181. 

Louis  XIII.  of  France,  his  accession,  iv.  137 ; 
gives  his  sister  in  marriage  to  Charles  I., 
150;  war  with  England,  179;  sponsor  to 
Ouurles  II.,  1^6. 

Louis  XIV.  of  France,  hib  minority,  iv.  240, 
292,  310 ;  his  marrif^e,  330 ;  his  claim  to 
the  property  of  Henrieita  Maria,  she  having 
<Ued  intestate,  348 ;  offers  pecuniary  assist- 
anoe  to  Charles  II.,  359 ;  wishes  to  retain 
la  belle  Stwirt  at  his  court,  406 ;  his  secret 
treaty  with  Charles  IL.  434,  435 ;  his  bribes 
to  English  "patriots,"  468;  honours  paid 
by  him  to  Catherine  of  Bra^uiza,  501. 

Louis  XV.  of  France,  v.  385. 

Louis,  prince  of  Anjou,  ii.  534,  536,  538. 

Louis  of  Bavaria,  emperor.  L  397. 

liOnis-of  Bruges,  iL  20 — 22. 

Louisa  Mary,  daughter  of  James  II.,  her 
birth,  T.  138;  her  portraits,  143,  251 ,295; 
her  beauty,  194,  230,  244 ;  proposed  in  mar- 
riage to  Ix)rd  Arran,  vl.  383 :  attacked  with 
the  smaU-poz.  v.  292 ;  death,  293 ;  letter  to 
Queen  Anne  from  Louis  XIV.,  announcing 
her  death,  vL  376. 

Louise,  duchess  of  Savoy,  mother  of  Francis  I., 
iL482. 

Lovat  (Simon  Fraser,  13th  lord),  his  intrigues, 
V.  184,  228,  233,  289. 

Lovel  (Mr.),  tutor  to  Henry  duke  of  Gloucester, 
iv.  303,  310. 

Lovel  f  Philip),  treasurer  of  Henry  III.,  1. 268. 

Lowe  (John),  bishop  of  Rochester,  L  559 ;  iL 
13. 

Lowe  (mistress),  maid  of  honour  to  Anne  of 
Cleves,  ii.  317. 

Lcwman  (Mr.),  honsekeeper  at  Kensington- 
palooe,  vL  297,  305. 


Lowther  ^ir  James),  vL  95. 

Lowther  (Sir  John),  vi.  28. 

Lucas  (Jonn),  Examines  Katherine  Pftrr's  r* 

mains,  iL  47. 
Lucas  (Sir  Charles),  death  of.  iv.  267. 
Lucy  (Elizabeth),  IL  10,  296. 
Ludgate,  L  177 ;  ii.  230 ;  600. 
Ludlow  (general),  iv.  423. 
Ludlow,  capture  of,  L  580 ;  residence  of  the 

Yorkist   princes  at,  iL  5.   26 ;    death    of 

prince  Arthur  at.  108  ;  court  of  the  priuoesa 

Mary  at,  480,  507. 
Lulza  (dona),  mother  of  Catharine  of  Braganza, 

iv.  351—354,  421.  426. 
Luke  de  Barre.  his  iirvente*,  or  war<«ongs,  L 

117  ;  his  cruel  death.  117, 123. 
LuUy  (Raymond),  alchymist,  vL  236. 
Lumley   (Marmaduke),   bishop   of  Carlisle, 

L  526. 
Lumley  ^chard,  4th  lord),  iv.  541. 
Lundee  (Mrs.),  niistress  of  the  dulce  of  Shrew»> 

bury.  vL  111. 
Lusignan-castle,  L  238,  243. 
Lusignan  (Hugh  de),  L  224—230 ;  marries  Isi^ 

bella  of  Angoul6me,  L  238. 
Lutgershall,  the  empress  Matilda  takes  refuge 

at,  L 152. 
Luther  (Martin),  IL  215,  416;  iv.  2. 
Lavel  (Walter),  harper  of  Chichester,  L  319. 
Luzancy.  a  French  impostor,  iv.  559. 
Lyddal  (Deborah),  a  maniac,  iv.  465. 
Ljrmioster.  priory  founded  l^ere,  L  133. 
Lynn,  in  Norfolk.  L  236,  372,  374;  ii.  17. 
Lys  (St.),  heiress  of  earl  Waltbeof,  married  to 

pr^ce  David,  L  90. 
Lyst  (Richard),  priest.  iL  222. 
Lyston,  in  Essex,  claim  of  the  lord  of  the 

manor,  v.  8. 

Mabbot  (Qeorge),  licenser  of  the  press,  iv.  267. 

Macartney  ^neral),  the  murderer  of  the  duke 
of  Hamilton,  v.  312 ;  vi.  384. 

Macaulay  (lord),  his  groundleds  charge  against 
Mary  Beatrice,  v.  19. 

Macclesfield,  L  377. 

Macclesfied  (Charles  Oerard,  2nd  earl),  vL  216. 

Macdonald  (capt),  v.  102. 

M'Donalds  of  Olencoe,  vL  81. 

Macgnire,  the  burghir,  vL  31. 

Machell  (John\  of  Crackenthorp,  L  620. 

Mackey  (John),  spy.  vi.  383. 

Mackintosh  (Sir  James),  his  **  History  of  Eng- 
land." V.  493. 

Maconochie  (captain),  governor  of  Norfolk 
Island,  vi.  98. 

Madinez  (don  Gardas),  L  288. 

Magdalen-college,  Oxford,  prince  Arthur  en- 
tered at,  ii.  108. 

Magdelaine  (mere),  a  Carmelite  nun.  iv.  140. 

Magna-charta,  its  precedent.  L88 ;  sign<-d.  236. 

Mahon  (lord),  his  "  History  of  England,"  v.  350. 

Maine,  revolt  of  the  province  of,  i  48, 229. 

Maine,  the  earldom  claimed  by  Robert,  son  of 
the  Conqueror.  L  52. 

Main  tenon  (madame).  her  reception  by  Mary 
Beatrice,  v.  114;  obtains  from  Louis  XI v. 
a  promise  to  recognise  the  prince  of  Wale& 
192;  her  favour  to  the  duke  of  Berwick. 
24.2 ;  her  kind  attention  tr  Mary  Beatrice 
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307, 3S8  {  ber  lotrlgMS  to  seeara  her  power 
after  Um  death  of  Louis  XIV^SSS;  her  laat 
toterrlew  with  Mary  Beatrice,  356. 

Haltland  (WUliam),  ncreUry  of  state  for 
Sopllaod,  iiL  196;  chanoeUor,  Ir.  18,  24, 
88,39. 

Ifaitie  QL  le).  phyridan,  !▼.  139. 

Malchl  (Esperidin),  a  Jewess,  iii.  696. 

Maloolm  OsDiiiore,  king  of  Sootlaod,  his  mar- 
riage,  L  73;  inyades  England,  68,  74;  bis 
cmel  death,  74,  76. 

Mallet  (Dr.  FrsDcis),  iL  362,  627, 628. 

MalplMiTiet,  battle  of.  v.  262 ;  tI.  309. 

Malte  (Etbelred),  lit  33. 

Malte  (John),  ill.  33, 

Maltravers  (Sir  John).  L  363. 

Man  (John),  dean  of  Qloooester,  iiL  179, 
206. 

Manchester  (Charles  Montagae,  let  dnke),  y. 
169, 176, 186. 199 ;  yL  181. 

Manchester  (iSdward  Montagne,  2nd  earl),  iy. 
206.  207,  300,  366.  430. 

Mandni  (Hortense),  duchess  of  Macarine,  niece 
of  the  cardinal,  iy.  311. 314,  463,  660. 

Mangonel,  a  warlike  marhin**,  L  273. 

ManMr,  abbot  of  Onche,  L  66,  60. 

Manoz  (Henry),  ii.  340—342,  364,  378. 

Mans,  L  62, 183,  222,  224. 

Mansel  (John),  secretary  to  Heniy  III.,  L  287. 

Mantes  stormed  by  William  I..  L  67. 

Mar  (conntess  of),  qoarrel  with  Anne  of  Den- 
mark, iy.  60,  61. 


Mar  (John  fir^ne,  6th  earl),  regent,  ilL  273, 

274;  iy.  6.  6,  7. 
Mar  (John  Erskine^  7th  earl),  Iy.  8,  26, 41, 43, 

60. 60.  66. 
Mar  (John  ErsUne,  11th  earl),  y.  364,  371. 

374;  yL402. 
Marbeck  (John),  mnsidan,  iL  410. 
Marbeck  (tLoger),  Oxford  orator.  iiL  186, 188. 
Marcade,  general  of  the  Ftemlngs,  L  220. 
March  (Edmnnd  Mortimer,  Srd  earl,)  L  406. 
March  (Edmund  Mortimer,  6th  earl),  L  485, 

601,  605,  608,  514,  620. 
March  (ISdward  Piantagenet,  earl  of),  L  690, 

680. 587.  600.      Set  Edward  IF. 
March  (Rflffer  Mortimer,  4th  earl),  L  434, 43C. 
Margaret  ^t).  queen  of  Scotland,  her  Mack 

cross,  L  76,  365.    See  Margaftt  AUuUng. 
Margaret   Atheling,  mother  of  Matilda  of 

Scotland,  L  72,  73 ;  her  death,  76,  76. 
Mvgaret,  daughter  of  lildward  III.,  L  397.  406. 
Margaret^  daughter  of  Henry  IIL,  her  Urth, 

L  254 ;  pUghted  to  Alexander  III.,  256, 259 ; 

lmpriA>ned   by   the    regent,    266;   yisits 

Woodstock,  266 ;  and  Windsor,  267 ;  death, 

380. 
Margaret.  dau(^ter  of  Hairy  VTL,  married 

to  James  IY.  of  Scotland,  iL  36,  81, 84,  85, 

106, 110, 136, 138. 
Margaret,  duchess  of  Brabant,  L  302. 
Margaret,  duchess  of  Clarence,  L  612. 
Marpuret,  heiress  of  Herbert  of  Maine^  her 

espousal  and  death,  L  6L 


Mamamet  or  Ak jou,  queen  of  Henry  YI. 

parentage  and  baptism.  L  534, 635. 

misfortunes  of  her  iJtither,  536^637. 

betrothed  in  in&ncy.  537. 

charms  and  early  promise,  638, 660. 

courted  by  count  de  Nevers,  537,  541. 

negotiations  for  her  marriage  with  Henry  VL,  638, 54L 

espoused  by  proxy,  642. 

progress  through  France  for  England,  643,  647. 

married  to  Heniy  VL,  547. 

triumphant  pageants  to  welcome  her  to  London,  648, 

coronation.  649. 

submits  to  the  guidance  of  cardinal  Beaufort,  661. 

endows  Queens'-ooUege.  Cambridge.  564. 

Ihyours  Somerset  and  his  party,  660. 

exercises  regal  power  for  a  short  period,  666. 

birth  of  bar  son,  prince  Edward,  666. 

censured  in  parliament,  573. 

her  martial  prowess,  579. 

escapes  with  her  son  to  North  Wales,  583. 

embarks  for  Scotland,  694. 

wins  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  686. 

yictory  at  St  Alban's.  588. 

retreats  to  Scotland,  591. 

appeals  to  Louis  XI.,'  594,  596. 

her  champion.  Pierre  de  Brez6.  596. 

troubles  on  her  return  to  England,  597, 600. 

succoured  in  a  robber's  caye,  603.  604. 

seeks  an  interview  with  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  606,  618. 

yislts  her  father,  brother,  and  sister,  620. 

returns  to  England,  and  is  incarcerated  in  the  Tower,  630, 631, 

is  ransomed,  and  retires  to  Damprierre,  639. 

death  and  burial,  639 

her  only  son,  prhioe  Edward,  566,  569,  633,  639. 
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Margaret  of  Amtria,  iL  llf . 

Margaret  of  Oloacester,  L  330. 

Margaret  of  Yalois,  dachesB  of  Alenfon,  U. 

154, 183, 194. 
*■  Margaret  of  Westmixuter/'  royal  yadit»  L 

319,  327. 

XAftausaiTX  of  Fsakce,  second  queen  of  Edward  I. 
parentaiie  and  family,  L  311. 
marries  Ed^rard  L,  314. 
an  uncrowned  queen,  319. 
her  charitable  treatment  of  cnlprita,  320. 
death  of  her  consort,  Edward  L,  321. 
her  death,  burial,  and  monument,  324. 
features  and  dress,  324, 325. 
children,  315,  320,  325. 


Mai^paret,  2nd  daughter  of  James  L,  iy.  46. 
Margaret,  princess  of  Norway,  betrothed  to 

Edward  IL,  I  286,  301,  304. 
Marguerite,  daughter  of  Louis  YIL,  L  183. 

186, 187,  189,  191. 
Marguerite  of  Bavaria,  L  536, 636. 


Margnerite  of  Hainault,  i.  397. 

Margu^te,  wife  of  St  Louis,  L  244, 246,  249, 
271,  272,  282. 

Maria  Althea,  daughter  of  Philip  U.  of  Spain, 
iv.  142. 

Maria  Louisa  of  Orleans,  ▼.  432. 

Maria  Sophia,  queen*of  Portugal,  iv.  602. 

Marie  (queen),  mother  of  Marguerite  of 
France,  L  310,  327. 

Marie  Antoinette  and  Mirabean,  iv.  201. 

Marie  de  Blois,  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Ma^ 
tilda,  L  161.  ( 

Marie  de  Medicis,  mother  of  Henrietta  Maria, 
iv.  83, 136, 148 ;  her  visit  to  Ei^land,  199 ; 
frightened  away,  204. 

Marie,  duchess  of  Cleves,  mother  of  Anne,  iL 
291,  328. 

Marie  of  Bretagne,  dai^ter  of  Joanna  of 
Navarre,  i  463, 467, 495. 

Marie  of  Lorraine,  ii.  291. 

Marie  SL  Pol,  countess  of  Pembroke,  i.  398. 

Marie  Therese,  queen  of  Louis  XIY.,  iv.  315, 
330. 

Marigney,  i  66. 

MariUac,  ambassador  and  bishop  of  Yienne, 
XL224. 

Markham  (Isabella),  iii.  33, 64. 

Markham  (Robert),  iiL  303,  529. 

Marlborough  (John  Churchill,  1st  duke),  de- 
serts king  James,  v.  75 ;  his  rewards  from 
William  IIL,  vL  17 ;  suddenly  dismissed 
from  his  service,  78 ;  sent  to  the  Tower, 
83 ;  released  on  bail,  94 ;  keeps  up  a  com- 
munication with  the  exiled  royal  family, 
v.  131 ;  vL  115;  governor  of  the  duke  of 
61ouoester,  180 ;  gains  the  victory  of  Bloi- 
heim,  249;  of  Ramlllies,  263;  of  Mai- 
plaquet,  309 ;  requires  to  be  made  captain- 
general  for  life,  310;  quarrels  about  the 
goyemment  of  the  Tower,  318 ;  his  last 
campaign,  350;  is  deprived  of  his  com- 
■  mand,  358 ;  goes  abroad,  379 ;  his  trium- 
phant return.  416. 

Marlborough  (Sarah  Jennings),  duchess  of, 
her  marriage,  v.  426 ;  gains  the  affections 
of  the  princess  Anne,  i6.;  is  a  cause  or 
between 


vL  82;  their  correspondence  under  the 
names  of  Morley  and  Freeman,  288 ; 
her  dismissal  required  by  the  queen,  94 ; 
corresponds  with  the  court  at  St  Ger- 
matns,  105 ;  introduces  Ab^^ail  Hill,  a  poor 
relation,  to  the  princess's  household,  172 ; 
her  capricious  treatment  of  the  queen,  226; 
her  influence  gradually  undermineid  by 
Abigail  Hill,  268;  anger  of  the  duchess, 
312 ;  the  queen  breaks  off  familiar  inter- 
course with  her,  327 ;  the  queen  demands 
her  letters,  which  the  duchess  refuses,  341 ; 
keeps  in  oflBoe  in  despite  of  the  change  of 
ministry,  ib. ;  is  at  last  obliged  to  resign, 
when  her  various  offices  are  divided,  344 ; 
goes  abroad,  380;  threatens  exposure  of 
some  transactions  of  the  queen's  early 
life,  ib.;  her  character  of  queen  Anne, 
422. 

Marlborough-castle,  L  236, 277,  324. 

Marlborough-house,  Pall-mall,  a  royal  oak 
destroyed  in  clearing  the  site  for,  vl  289. 

Marmion  (Sir  Robert),  ii.  399. 

Marmion,  the  champion,  L  43. 

Mamey  (lord),  iL  493. 

Marprelate  tracts,  ilL  479. 

Marriages,  contracts  made  at  the  church- 
door,  L  314;  iv.  150;  endowments,  L  314; 
customs  at,  L  314 ;  iL  625 ;  three  different 
kinds,  iL  525. 

Marseilles,  L  211 

Marshal  (William),  3rd  earl  of  Pembroke,  L 
237,  238.  249. 

Marshalsea,  L  559 ;  iiL  529. 

Marsham  (Mr.),  a  Norfolk  gentleman,  iiL 
238. 

Marteaux,  a  game  with  balls,  ii.  20. 

Martel  (Geoifrey),  Norman  g^enerid,  L  36. 

Marten  ^enry)  Iv.  269,  277. 

Martin  (Thomas),  iii.  84. 

Martin's  (St.)  le  Grand  sanctuary,  Anne  of 
Warwick  placed  in,  iL  44. 

Martinozzi  (Laura),  mother  of  Mary  Beatrice^ 
iv.  512 ;  her  death,  v.  3a 

Marvel  (Andrew),  satirist,  iv.  436,  471. 

Mary  Anne  of  Wirtemberg,  i^.  521, 


dissension    between     the    royal    sisters 

Maxt  Bbatsios  of  Modkna,  queen  consort  of  James  IL 
ancestry,  parentage,  and  birth,  iv.  511,  512. 
death  of  her  father,  513. 
stem  discipline  of  her  mother,  513,  514. 
desires  to  take  the  veil,  515. 
overtures  of  marriage  from  James,  duke  of  York,  520,  521,  529, 631 
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Mast  Bbatsicb  of  MoonA—continutd. 

her  reluctance  to  the  manlage,  B35. 

the  pope  refuaee  a  dispenaatioD,  63T. 

reluctant  coment  of  toe  prtnceee,  ib. 

the  eepoaaals  celebrated,  638. 

her  grief  at  quittiDg  Modena,  640. 

the  duke  of  York's  directioiiB  for  her  Joumej,  641. 

visiU  Paris,  643. 

opposition  to  the  manlage  in  England,  644. 

received  at  Dover  by  the  duke  of  York,  646. 

their  nuptials  at  Dover,  64T,  648, 649. 

flattering  reception  by  Cbaries  IL,  660. 

her  bridal  medals,  661. 

her  court  at  St  James's-palaoe,  662. 

parts  with  her  mother,  663. 

attachment  to  her  husband,  663, 664. 

goes  to  Cambridge,  666. 

learns  English,  666. 

birth  of  the  princess  Catharine,  667, 668. 

compulsory  visit  to  the  duchess  of  Portamonth,  660l 

birth  of  the  princess  Isabella,  661. 

birth  of  Charles,  duke  of  Cambridge,  662. 

visits  incoffnUo  the  princess  of  Oninge  at  the  Hague,  566    Mt 

Shares  the  exile  of  her  husband  to  Slanders,  669. 

visit  to  William  and  Mary,  67a 

proceeds  to  the  Hague,  671. 

stormy  passage  and  illness,  674. 

retires  to  Scotland,  676,  576, 577. 

honourably  received  on  the  Scottish  borderB,  578, 67 

resides  at  Holyrood-house,  680.  681,  682,  683, 684. 

returns  to  England,  585. 

buiished  the  second  time  to  Scotland,  688—690. 

magnificently  entertained  at  Leslie-hooae,  691, 69t 

death  of  the  princess  Isabella,  600. 

accident  whilst  riding  on  horseback,  601. 

returns  to  England,  607, 

arrival  of  her  mother.  616. 

birth  of  Charlotte  Maria,  617. 

succeeds  to  the  throne  as  queen,  v.  1—4. 

her  ill-health  and  unhappiness,  6. 

jealous  of  Catharine  S«dley,  6,  7. 

her  splendid  regalia,  8, 9. 

coronation,  10 — 14. 

visits  tbe  camp  at  Honnslow,  29. 

death  of  her  mother.  33. 

goes  to  Bath  for  her  health,  34. 

her  pregnancy,  36. 

birth  of  prince  James  Francis  Edward,  4T« 

letter  to  the  pope,  67. 

dark  aspect  of  the  times,  63. 

diristening  of  the  prince,  66. 

Erince  of  Orange  lands,  70. 
er  departure  from  Whitehall,  82. 
embarln  at  Gravesend,  86. 
lands  at  Calais  88. 
her  letter  to  Louis  XIV.,  88. 
anxiety  on  behalf  of  her  husband,  90, 91. 
honours  paid  to  her  at  Oalais^  90. 
proceeds  to  Boulogne,  90. 
hears  of  the  king's  arrest,  91. 
her  Journey  towards  St  Qermains.  103. 
Joyftil  news  of  the  king's  escape,  104. 
their  meeting,  107. 
her  first  court  at  St  Germains,  109. 
her  popularity  hi  the  court  of  France,  111;  lUk 
visits  to  Versailles  and  Trianon,  114. 
friendship  with  the  nuns  of  Chaillot,  119—111. 
sends  money  to  assist  Dundee,  122. 
again  enceinte^  132. 
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Makv  Qeataice  of  Modksa— continued. 

birth  of  the  princess  Louisa,  138. 

visit  of  condolence  to  Versailles,  142. 

sympathy  with  her  faithful  followers,  145. 

death  of  her  brother  the  duke  of  Modena,  156. 

sponsor  to  the  princess  of  Orleans,  164. 

sells  her  jewels  to  relieve  her  friends,  165. 

disputes  concerning  her  dower,  166, 16<. 

nurses  James  during  his  illness,  175. 

ill-health  attended  with  alarming  symptoms,  176. 

visits  Fontaiheblean,  183. 

alarming  illness  of  James  II.,  185. 

accompanies  him  to  the  baths  of  Bourbon,  187 

faer  devoted  attendance  at  his  death-bed,  195—198. 

his  death,  201. 

her  son  proclaimed  James  III.,  201. 

her  sojourn  at  Chaillot,  202. 

returns  to  her  children  at  St  Germains,  208. 

her  letter  to  the  princess  Anne,  210. 

conferences  with  lord  Belhaven,  213. 

reftises  to  send  her  son  to  Scotland,  214. 

In  debt  to  the  convent  at  Chaillot,  216. 

attempts  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  attaint  her,  218*— 233. 

death  of  William  IlL,  225. 

accession  of  queen  Anne,  225. 

alarming  progress  of  her  organic  malady,  226 — 228. 

ciHloled  by  lord  Lovat,  228. 

prints  a  Life  of  king  James,  232. 

sickness  of  her  son,  237 — 243. 

amusements  at  St  Germains,  245 — 252. 

anxiety  respecting  her  st.n's  embarkation  for  ScotUmd,  254. 

unpunctual  payment  of  her  pension,  260. 

Marlborough's  secret  correspondence  with  her,  265. 

her  visits  to  Chaillot,  268. 

distress  about  her  debts,  261 — 269. 

her  son  and  daughter  take  the  Bmall-poz»  292. 

death  of  the  princess  Louisa,  293. 

ber  pathetic  letter  on  the  death  of  her  daughter,  296. 

distress  at  parting  from  her  son,  300. 

attacked  with  gout  302. 

her  melancholy  court,  313. 

peace  of  Utrecht  317. 

her  poverty,  319—321. 

visited  by  Bromfield  the  quaker,  v.  325. 

famine  and  distress  at  St.  Germains,  336,  337. 

leoeives  a  portion  of  her  jointure  from  England,  347 

popular  movements  in  England  for  her  son,  350. 

meets  him  at  Plombidres,  354. 

attends  the  death-bed  of  liOuis  XIV.,  355. 

the  Scottish  rebellion  of  1715,  357. 

her  suspense  on  account  of  her  son,  358. 

desperate  position  of  the  Jacobite  cause,  361—363. 

maternal  anxiety  of  the  queen,  365. 

correspondence  with  the  old  Jacobites,  367. 

her  seals  and  armorial  bearings,  382. 

her  last  iUness  and  death,  383,  384. 

funeral  honours,  388. 

traditions  connected  with  St  Germains,  391. 

her  portraits,  iv.  511, 651, 592;  t.  11, 14T,  SSL 

Mabt,  first  queen-regnant  of  England  and  Ireland, 
birth,  U.  135,  474. 

baj^tism,  and  nursery  establishment,  474,  475. 
early  mudcal  attainments,  475. 
betrothed  to  Charles  V.,  477. 
establishment  at  Ludlow-castle,  480.  » 

offered  in  marriage  to  Francis  I.,  481. 
question  as  to  her  legitimacy,  479,  483—485. 
separated  trom  her  mother,  488. 
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Mart— continuMl 

Katharine's  letter  to  Mary,  489. 

preaeuc  at  Uw  birth  of  faiizabeth,  490. 

reatetanoe  to  being  degraded  as  princess,  493. 

her  hocwebold  at  Beanliea  broken  up.  493. 

her  life  threatened.  496. 

death  of  her  mother,  497. 

change  In  her  fortunes,  497. 

her  friendship  with  Jane  Scymonr. -ZTH,  498.      .      .   ^        ^„  ^„,  __. 

her  letters  to  Cromwell.  Edward  Seymour,  and  her  father,  498,  501.  BAR 

forced  to  acknowledge  her  illt^tlmac^,  504* 

residence  at  Hunadon,  494—507. 

privy-purse  expenses,  510, 511. 

visits  the  king  and  queen.  510, 512. 

sponsor  to  her  infant  brother,  Edward  VI.,  513. 

chief  mourner  at  Jane  Seymour's  fimeral,  286,  513. 

treaty  of  marriage  witli  Philip  of  Bavaria,  518  -520. 

p^nt  at  the  marriage  of  Henry  VIIL  and  Katharine  Parr,  52i. 

nslored  to  her  rank  as  princess,  526. 

translates  Erasmus's  paraphrase  of  St.  John,  527. 

her  domestic  habits.  528--531. 

Henry's  death-bed  charge  to  her,  532. 

her  disapproval  of  the  change  of  religion,  632. 

letter  to  lord  Thomas  Seymour.  448, 534. 

controversy  with  Somerset,  636—538. 

expected  to  elope,  541. 

her  discussion  with  the  chancellor,  549. 

visits  to  her  brother  Edward.  £37,  544,  551,  653. 

visited  by  lady  Jane  Gray  and  bishop  Ridley,  551,  652. 

death  of  Edward  VI.,  555. 

disinherited  by  his  wiU.  555. 

her  prompt  measures  for  obtaining  the  throne,  667, 669. 

assumes  the  royal  title.  560. 

triumphant  progress  to  London.  565. 

releases  the  prisoners  In  the  Tower,  567. 

her  coronation.  577,  586 ;  iii.  46. 

opens  her  first  parliament,  it  587. 

state  of  the  UW6  at  her  accession,  688.  '      «,  .^^^ 

her  marriage  with  Philip  IL  of  Spain  negotiated.  573,  576,  691.  998. 

Wyatt's  insurrection  thereon,  693,  605. 

signs  lady  Jane  Gray's  death-warrant,  602. 

commits  her  sister  Elizabeth  to  the  .Tower,  603,  605. 

plots,  disturbances,  and  libels  against  the  queen,  605,  607. 

receives  prince  Philip's  ring  of  betrothal.  607. 

speech  in  parliament  on  her  marriage,  60. 

landing  of  PhiUp.  621,  628. 

marrl^  624,  626. 

dialogue  with  Elizabeth  at  Hampton-court,  629. 

reception  of  cardinal  Pole.  633. 

her  tournament  and  Christmas  festivals,  636. 

diftappointment  of  her  hope  of  oflbpring,  637. 

Philip  twice  leaves  England,  644,  653. 

gives  a  f6te  and  concert  to  Elizabeth,  660. 

her  Jealousy  of  Philip,  644,  656. 

declining  health,  637.  656,  658.  * 

her  deatA  and  stately  funeral,  669. 

will  and  charities,  661. 

portrsdts,  656. 

Mart  II.,  queen-regnant  of  England, 
birth,  V.  393. 
education,  397. 

confirmed  by  bishop  Compton,  400. 
prince  of  Orange  her  suitor.  409. 
marriage.  414. 
her  agony  of  mind,  415. 
departure  from  St.  James's,  419. 
voyage  to  Holland,  421. 
reception  by  the  States  General,  423 
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her  private  chapel  at  the  Hague,  426. 

her  palaces,  427. 

Ul-treated  by  her  husband,  450. 

attentions  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  451. 

accession  of  her  father  (James  IL),  454. 

ooi^jugal  alarms,  459. 

Burnet's  introduction  at  the  Hague,  461. 

her  letter  of  condolence  to  prince  Geoige,  466. 

letters  between  her  and  the  KngUsh  ladies,  469 

her  letter  to  archbishop  Bancroft,  469. 

deceives  her  father.  All. 

James's  letters  to  her  on  the  invasion,  494,  495. 

her  conversation  with  Burnet  at  the  Hague,  497. 

receives  a  letter  from  Mary  Beatrice,  497. 

her  husband's  embarkation  to  invade  l^ngUnd,  A9^%. 

forbids  prayers  for  her  father,  498. 

declared  sole  regent  by  the  convention,  520. 

yields  precedence  to  William,  521. 

associated  with  him  in  regality,  521. 

embarks  for  England,  522. 

her  landing  at  Greenwich,  vi.  2. 

unseemly  joy  on  entering  Whitehall,  3. 

proclaimed  queen,  4. 

sternly  reproved  by  archbishop  Sancroft,  6; 

pious  exhortation  to  Burnet  and  his  wife,  8. 

receives  her  father's  letter  on  the  coronation  morning,  9, 10. 

coronation,  11 — 14. 

dissension  with  the  princess  Anne,  15—17. 

visits  the  play,  curiosity  shops,  and  a  fortune-teller,  18—21. 

her  ill-will  to  the  princess  Anne,  29. 

reins  of  government  consigned  to  her,  28. 

Dr.  Tillotson's  spiritual  comfort,  28. 

plan  to  seize  her  father,  28. 

departure  of  William  for  Ireland,  29. 

her  letters  during  her  regal  authority,  30,  31,  34,  37,  40,  44,  45.  46—48,  53 

56,  59,  61. 
want  of  money  for  building,  34. 
visit  to  the  privy  council,  41.    ' 
disgust  at  Burnet's  ••  thundering  long"  sermon,  46. 
ui^ed  to  assume  sole  sovereign^,  47. 
state  of  England  under  her  sway,  55. 
sends  cannon  and  money  to  her  husband,  59. 
return  of  king  William,  62. 
her  talents  for  government*  ib. 
again  governs  solus,  63. 
condemns  her  father's  friends  to  death,  63—65. 
deprives  Sancroft  of  the  primacy,  67. 
her  danger  at  the  conflagration  o.'  Whitehall,  68. 
appoints  Dr.  Tillotson  primate,  69. 
promotes  Dr.  Hooper  to  the  deanery  of  Canterbury,  71. 
her  differences  with  her  sister  and  prince  George  of  Denmark,  71,  72. 
persecutes  William  Penn,  the  quaker,  73. 
her  letter  to  lady  Rachel  Russell,  74. 
open  quarrel  with  her  sister,  78,  79,  91. 
visits  Anne  at  her  accouchement,  82. 
severity  of  Mary's  reign,  89. 
her  letter  to  lady  Russell,  96. 
stands  sponsor  with  archbishop  Tillotson,  96. 
verses  on  her  knitting,  102. 
accompanies  the  king  to  Canterbury,  105. 
her  presents  to  Canterbury  cathedral,  ib.  , 

persecutes  Dryden,  107. 
anecdotes  of  her,  108,  111. 

attention  to  her  nephew  William,  duke  of  Gloucester,  111 113. 

founds  Greenwicli  hospital,  115 
appoints  Dr.  Tenison  to  the  primacy,  118. 
taken  ill  at  Kensington,  119. 
destroys  her  private  papers,  ib. 

^  I  2 
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110. 
Matilda, 
i.  182 ; 


oonntett   of  Perche,  drowned,  L 


her  life  despaired  of;  123. 

her  death,  124. 

enlogiea,  sermons,  and  ftmeral,  127, 138, 13L 

portraits,  132, 133. 

Mary,  danghter  of  Charles  L,  and  princess  of 

Orange,  It.  188,  204,  214, 216,  321. 
Mary,  danghter  of  Edward  L,  L  283. 
Maiy,  daughter  of  Edward  IIL,  i.  400, 406. 
Mary,  danghter  of  Edward  IV.,  iL  18.  28. 
Maiy,  danghter  of  Henry  YIL,  maxried  to 

Lonis  XI 1.,  iL  133. 
Mary,  daughter  of  James  I.,  iv.  88. 
Mary,  nun-princess,  danghter  of  Edward  L, 

L  301,  302,  310,  338. 
Mary  of  Anjon,  consort  of  Ciharles  YIL  of 

France,  L  638. 
Mary  of  Bnrgnndy,  ii.  33. 
Mary  of  Goeldres,  queen  of  8rotland,  L  561, 

684. 
Mary  of  Lorraine,  liL  39, 12Y,  162. 
Mary,  sister  of  Matilda  of  Scotland,  L  75; 

enters  Boms^y-monastery,  77, 136;  marries 

Eustace  count  of  Boulogne,  136;  dies  in 

Bermondsey-abbey,  137. 
"  Mary  Rose,"  wrecked.  iL  129,  282. 
Manrlebone-park,  iiL  363, 529. 
Masham  Qfdy),    See  Abigaa  MUL 
Masham  fMr.),  vL  160. 
Masham  (Samuel,  1st  lord),  vL  374. 
Masks  ^om  by  ladies,  iv.  81. 
"  Masque  of  the  Fairies,"  by  Ben  Jonson,  iv. 

69—73. 
Masters  rw.),  of  King'sK»Uege,  Cambridge, 

orator,  iiL  163. 
Matilda,  abbess  of  the  convent  of  Caen,  L  61. 

Matilda  of  Boulognx,  queen  of  Stephen. 

her  descent  firom  the  Saxon  kings,  L  136. 

parentage  and  education,  137. 

marriage  with  Stephen,  ib. 

conjugal  infidelity  of  her  consort,  138. 

birth  and  death  of  her  first  two  children,  Baldwin  and  Maud,  «b. 

founds  the  church  and  hospital  of  St  Katharine  by  the  Tower,  138, 157. 

birth  of  prince  Eustace,  140. 

her  coronation,  t6. 

outbreaks  during  her  government  of  England,  141. 

negotiates  the  marriage  of  her  son  Eustace,  143. 

her  exertions  for  the  liberation  of  her  captive  consort,  146—153. 

her  treatment  of  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  152,  153. 

her  works  of  piety  and  banevolence,  138, 157, 158, 162. 

death,  bnriaL  and  epitaph,  158. 

her  surviving  children,  158—161. 

character,  156, 158 ;  and  portrait,  163. 

Matilda  of  Flakdbbs,  queen  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
descent  from  Alfred,  i.  15. 
parentage  and  education,  16. 
beauty,  17,  64. 
character,  9,  23,  57. 
skill  in  embroidery,  16. 

her  love  for  Brihtric  Meaw,  16 ;  subsequent  revenge  on  him,  38, 48i 
sought  in  marriage  by  William  of  Normandy,  17. 
uiLsuccessful  courtship,  ib. 
subsequent  conduct  of  her  wooer,  17, 18. 
her  marriage  to  William,  19,  20. 
public  entry  Into  Rouen,  20. 
her  progresses  through  Normandy,  ib. 
the  ruyai  pair  excommunicated,  24 ;  diqiensation  granted,  ib. 
her  taste  for  architecture  and  the  fine  arts,  25  39 


daughter  of  Heniy  IL,  her  birth, 
married  to  Henry  the  Lion,  186. 

MatUda  de  Yal,  L  314. 

Matilda  ^empress),  daughter  of  Henry  L,  her 
birth,  L  98 ;  espoused  to  the  emperor  Heniy 
Y.,  102,  103;  her  marriage  portion  and 
coronation,  103 ;  acknowledged  beires6>pre- 
sumptive  to  the  English  throne,  118;  her 
intimacy  with  her  cousin  Stephen,  119, 
138,  148,  160;  partiality  between  her  and 
Adelida,  120,  124;  her  reluctant  maniage 
with  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  120, 121 ;  quar- 
rels with  her  husband,  122,  123,  129;  dis- 
putes the  crown  of  England  with  Siepbos, 
130,  142;  shut  up  in  Arundel-castle,  131, 
143;  conducted  to  Bristol-castle,  131,  143; 
success   of  her   followers,   144;   confineii 

»  Stephen  in  Bristol<ahtle,  145 ;  public  entry 
into  Winchester,  ib.;  her  scornful  treat- 
ment of  the  wife  of  Stephen,  148 ;  her  seal, 
149;  reaction  of  popular  feeling  agHin.st 
her,  151—153 ;  her  overtures  to  Matilda  fi>r 
the  release  of  duke  Robert,  153;  ber  re- 
newed hostilities,  154  ;  escapes  ft-om  Oxford- 
castle,  155;  quits  Engleuid,  t&. ;  suppoatd 
to  be  present  at  the  treaty  at  WaUing.ord, 
160;  mediates  between  Becket  and  Heniy  1 1., 
185  ;  her  death,  ib.;  funeral  and  tomb,  i&.; 
her  pubUc  works,  ib. ;  children,  186. 
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birth  of  her  eldest  son,  Robert,  26 ;  names  of  her  other  childrea  <b. 

appointed  regent  of  Normandy,  31 ;  popularity  of  her  government,  38.  39. 

her  arrival  at  St.  Vallery,  in  the  Mora,  32. 

her  memorial  of  the  battle  of  Hastings,  36. 

assumes  the  title  of  queen  in  Normandy,  38. 

arrives  in  England  with  her  children,  42. 

crowned  at  Winchester,  43. 

returns  to  Normandy  as  duchess-regent,  46. 

her  fondness  for  Robert,  her  eldest  son,  46,  64. 

returns  to  England,  48. 

separate  governments  of  William  and  Matilda,  tb. 

her  Norman  dominions  atiacked  by  Philip  of  France,  t&. 

secretly  supplies  money  lo  her  son  Robert  whilst  in  rebellion  against  his 

father,  54. 
her  eloquent  defence  of  her  conduct,  55. 
eSfects  a  reconciliation  between  lier  husband  and  son.  58. 
her  revenues  and  perquisites,  59. 
applies  to  a  hermit  in  her  gfief,  60. 
last  illness  and  death,  62. 
her  burial,  epitaph,  and  will,  62,  63. 
her  wardrobe,  Jeweh,  and  toilette,  63. 
portrait  and  dress,  64. 
notices  of  her  children,  64 — 66. 
desecration  and  subsequent  restoration  of  her  tomb,  71. 

Matilda  of  Sootlakd,  queen  of  Henry  I. 

her  descent  fW>m  king  Alfred,  i.  72. 

birth  and  education,  74,  77. 

her  reluctance  to  become  a  nun,  78, 79, 85,  86. 

removed  to  England  on  the  death  of  her  mother,  77. 

placed  in  Romseyomonasteiy,  78. 

remqved  to  Wilton-abbey,  ib. 

her  love  of  church-music,  78. 

her  three  suitors,  79. 

personal  beauty,  80,  87. 

proposal  of  marriage  firom  Henry  I.,  84. 

council  convened  to  decide  its  lawfulness,  86,  86. 

marriage  and  coronation,  87,  88. 

her  works  of  piety  and  utility,  90,  91. 

birth  of  her  firsi-bom  child,  William  the  Atheling,  92 

corresponds  with  archbishop  Anselm,  93->96. 

addresses  the  angry  pontiff.  Paschal  IL,  95. 

Mrth  of  her  first  daughter,  Alice,  afterwards  called  Matilda,  98. 

marriages  of  her  son  and  daughter,  104. 

her  portrait  in  the  (iolden  Book  of  m;.  Alban's,  105. 

her  bequest  to  St.  Alban's-abbey,  t6. 

her  death  and  burial  at  Westminster,  106, 107. 

her  children,  109. 


Matilda  of  Waltham,  i.  303. 

Matilda  St  Vallery,  L  233. 

Matilda  the  Fair,  L  235,  236. 

Mattbieu  (f&ther),  iv.  334. 

Matthew,  count  of  Boulogne,  1. 161. 

Matthew  Paris,  the  chronicler,  i.  269. 

Matveof  (prince),  Russian  ambassador,  ar- 
rested, vi.  279. 

Maubisson  (madame  de),  vi.  165. 

Maud,  daugnter  of  king  Stephen  and  Matilda, 
i.  138. 

Maud  of  Boulogne.   See  MatHd-i  qf  Boulogne. 

Maude,  countess-dowager  of  Oxford,  i.  480. 

Maudelain,  chaplain  to  Richard  II.,  L  443. 

Mauger,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  excommuni- 
cates William  L  and  Matilda,  L  24;  de- 
graded foi  sacrilege,  24. 

Maule  (Mr.),  servant  of  prince  George  of 
Denmark,  vi.  94. 


Mauluc  fiunily,  i.  233.  Maynard  (seijeant),  iv.  474. 


Maundy  Thursday,  ceremonies  observed  un, 

ilL  144  *  V.  8. 
Mauny  (Sir  Walter),  1.  380,  395—397. 
Maurice,  bishop  of  London,  crowns  Henry  I « 

i.  84. 
Maurice  (count),  iii  558. 
Maurienne  (count),  i.  170. 
Mautravers  (Sir  John),  L  319. 
Mauvissi^re  (sieur  de).    See  Coitdnau. 
Maxhnilian  (emperor),  ill.  243. 
MaxweU  (Sir  John),  bart,  of  Polloc,  iii.  52*<. 
May  (Baptist),  keeper  of  the  privy  purse,  iv. 

434. 
May-day  festival  in  the  time  of  Henry  Vill.. 

ii.  134. 
Maydeston   (Richard),  his   Latin   Chrotiicle 

poem,  L  421. 
Mayeme  (Dr.  Theodore),  physician,  attend* 

Henrietta  Maria),  iv.  231. 
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y.  lyoard  (Thomas),  iv.  3  =2,  364. 
ii&VDwartng  (Arthar),  political  wTiter,  vi. 

273,  316. 
Mazarine  (cardinal),  pdme  miniBter  of  France, 

iv.  241.  299.  316,  322. 
Mazes  connected  with  royal  palaces,  1.  182. 
Mead  (Dr.),  physician,  vl.  4U9,  411,  414. 
Medal  on  occasion  of  Rupert's  rictory,  iv. 

227;   of  James  IL   and   Mary  Beatrice, 

iv.  651 ;  of  William  and  Mary,  vi.  89. 
Medina  Sidonia  (dulce  of),  ill.  423,  432.  436. 
Meereroom  (madame),  v.  138. 
Melee  Adhel,  i.  210. 
Melec-Ric.  i.  210. 
Mf  Ifort  (Bupheme  Wallace,  duchess  of),  v. 

348. 
Melfort  (John  Drnmmond,  1st  eurl),  v.  34. 

118.  122,  137,  185,  348. 
Melioro,  harper,  i.  319. 
Mellent  (count  de),  his  interview  with  duke 

Robert,  1.  96;  his  insurrection.  116, 117. 
Mello  (don  Fnncisoo  de),  iv.  355,  361. 
Melun.  Henry  V.  falls  ill  at.  1.  519. 
Mctvtlle  (Andrew),  preacher,  iv.  9. 
M^jlvllle  (l«ly).  iv.  18,  31. 
Melville  (loni).  prime  minister  of  Scotland, 

vi  67,  65. 
Melville  (Sir  Andrew),  iv.  16. 
Melville  (Sir  James),  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth, 

iil.  169.  168,  169,  183,  612;  the  chamber- 
lain of  Anne  of  i^enmarlc,  iv.  30 ;  disliked 

by  her,  ib. ;  gains  her  favour,  46. 
Melville  rSlr  Robert),  iii.  387  ;  iv.  45. 
Melville  (Andrew),  principal  of  the  college  of 

Theologians,  iv.  28. 
Menagerie  at  Woodstock-palaoe,  1, 105, 116. 
Mendes  (Dr.  Antonio),  physician,  iv.  602. 
Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  iii.  351. 
Mepbam  (Simon),  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

i.  366. 
"  Mercury"  (the  English),  the  first  newspaper, 

ill.  625.  540. 
"Mer  Honneur,"  a  ship.  iv.  119. 
Merlfiswen.  ft  Kentish  noble,  i.  49. 
Merlin's  Prophecies  eagerly  consulted.  L  126. 

193,  198,  298,  404. 
"  Merry  Wives- of  Wfaidsor,"  written  at  the 

request  of  Elizabeth,  iii.  544. 
Mesnager  (M  ),  diplomatist,  vi.  348,  351, 355, 

364. 
Measager  (Robert  le),  1. 337. 
Messina,  Richard  1.  at,  1.  200,  201,  203.  204. 
Methuen  (Paul),   ambassador   to    Portugal, 

iv.  504. 
Methvin  (Henry  Stuart,  Ist  lord),  iv.  47. 
Mews  (Peter),  Wbhop  of  Winchester,  v.  23. 
Michael's  (St.)  mount,  capture  of,  li.  85. 
Michele  (Giovanni),  ill.  92,  93. 
Michelle,  daughter  of  Charles  VL  of  (Vance, 

i.  487. 
Micklethwaite  (Dr.).  physician,  iv.  472. 
Middleham-casUe,  I  579,  625;  ii  40,  45,  50, 

54. 
Middlemore  (Mary),  maid  of  honour,  iv.  90. 
Middleton  (Cbarles.  2nd  earl),  v.  96,  99, 101, 

199,  202,  210,  226,  240,  288,  313,  333,  340, 

389. 
Middleton  (Charles),  2nd  son  of  the  earl  of 

Middleton.  v.  267,  268. 


Middleton  (David),  v.  101. 

Middleton  (Udy  Catharine  Brudenel,  countess 

of).  V.  146,  189,  332,  346,  391. 
Midwinter-day,  Christmas-day  so  called  by 

the  Anglo-Saxons,  L  37,  176. 
Milan  (earl  of),  said  to  be  espoused  to  Maud. 

daughter  or  king  Stephen,  L  138. 
Mildenhall-manor,  i.  217. 
Mildmay  (Sir  Anthony),  liL  481. 
Miiford-haven,  the  earl  of  Richmond  lands 

at,  ii.  68. 
Milling   (Thomas),  abbot  of  Westminser, 

i.  18 ;  ajfierwards  bishop  of  Hereford,  i.  20. 
Millingtun  (Dr.),  physician  to  Mary  II,  vi. 

119. 
Milton  (William  de),  archbishop  of  York. 

1336. 
Mirabel-castle  besieged,  1. 230. 
Miramolin,  Mahometan  sovereign,  L  233. 
Mitfqrd  (rev.  John),  on  the  death  of  Sancroft, 

vL  110. 
"  Moderate."  a  newspaper,  iv.  267. 
Muhawks,  bands  of  nifflans,  vL  376. 
Mohun  (Charles,  6  th  lord),  r.  312 ;  vi.  383, 

384. 
Mole  (mons.  de  la).  French  envoy,  iii'  266, 268. 
Molins  (Sir  John  de)  L  371. 
Moiza  (count),  vice-chamberlain   of    Maiy 

Beatrice,  v.  336,  389. 
Molza  (madame),  iv.  641 ;  v.  238,  310.  327, 

346. 
Mompesson  (Mr.),  his  house  haunted,  iv.  416. 
Monastic  institutions  at  first  beueficiAl«  L 162. 
Monboucher  (lord  de),  L  465. 
Monglat  (maoame  de),  royal  governess  of  ibe 

children  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  iv.  139, 

140. 
Munmouth-castle,  i.  369. 
Monmouth  (Charles  Mordaunt,  earl  of),  vL 

28,  41.    See  earl  of  Peterborough. 
Monmouth  (James  Fitzroy,  duke  of),iiatnral 

son  of  Charles  IL,  iv.  395  ;  intn^dured  at 

court,  396,  398 ;  kindness  of  Oatharine  of 

Braganza  to  him,  398 ;  his  marriage,  402 ; 

murders  a  parish  beadle,  436 ;  the  king's 

fondness  for  htm,  456;  tries  to  supplant 

the  duke  of  York,  672 ;  concerned  In  the 

Rye-house  plot,  483;    betrays    his    cun- 

federates,  ib. ;  his  rebellion,  v.  18  ;   sup- 
plicatory letter  to  Catharine  of  Brti'^anza, 

IV.,  495,  V.  18;  Interview  with  Jamt-s  11., 

192. 
Monmouth  (lady  Anna  Scott,  duchess  oQ, 

iv.  402. 
Monmouth  (Ist  earl).    See  Robert  Carey. 
Monopolies  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  iii.  474.  565. 
"  Mons  Meg,"  a  great  gun,  iv.  694. 
Montague    (abbi),   confe«or   to    Henrietta 

Maria,  iv.  300,  306.  329,  341,  348. 
Montague  (Anthony  Brown,  1st  viBooant)i. 

iii.  122,  461. 
Montague  (Edward),  iv.  372,  414,  419. 
Montognie  (Henry  Pole,  lord),  ii.  313,  487, 

513,  517. 
Montague     (James),   bishop   of   Bath   and 

WelK  iv.  113. 
Montiigue   (John   Nevill,   Ist  marqnisX  L 

688j  ii.  16,  19. 
Montague  (lady),  liL  462. 
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Montairae  (lady  Mary  Wortley),  y.  4421;  vl. 

138,  206. 
Montague  (Sidney),  !▼.  433. 
Montague  ^ir  William),  1.  369.  - 
Montagae  (Walter),  iv.  194. 
Montalt  (Etbberi  de,  last  baron),  i.  371. 
Montbazon  (duke  de),  iv.  143. 
Montecuculi  (Anna),  iv.  541;   v.  86.    See 

lady  AlmonM. 
Montecuculi,  Modenese  envoy,  iv.  600. 
Montfort  (earl  oQ,  his  insurrection,  i  116. 
Montfort  f  Ptrter  de,  12th  earl),  i.  391. 
Montfort  (Simon  de),  earl  of  Leicester,  i  250, 

260.  267,  273,  276. 
Montfort  (Simon  de),  the  younger,  L  276. 
Montfort  (oonnteas),  i.  391,  398. 
Montfort,   the   player,    murdered   by  lord 

Mohun,  vi  383. 
Montgomeri  (count),  ill.  251,  279,  294. 
Montgomery  (Francis),  nephew  to  the  duke 

of  Bothes.  iv.  590. 
Montgomery,  Norman  general,  1.  36. 
Montgomery  (Sir  James),  v.  128 ;  vL  13. 
Montgomery  (Shr  Thomas),  L  636. 
Montherroer  (Kalph),  I  294. 
Montmorend  (due  de),  iii.  124, 126,  260,  263. 
Montmorencl  (duchess  of),  iv.  293. 
Montpensier  (mademoiselle  de),  iv   151,  188, 

239,  249,  290,  339,  341,  349,  544. 
Montrose  (James  Graham,  Ist  marquis),  iv. 

222. 
Montrose  (James  Graham,  3rd  marquis),  iv. 

679,  584,  610.      . 
Montrose  (John  Graham,  3rd  earl),  iv.  61, 66. 
"Mora,"  a  splendid  maivof-war,  presented 

by  Matilda  to  her  husband,  i.  32,  41, 110. 
Morcar,  earl  of  Northumbria,  accompanies 

William  L  to  Normandy,  i.  6,  28,  30 ;  his 

rebellion,  45 ;  s^  at  liberty,  68. 
More  (Sir  Antonio),  \L  573. 
More  (Sir  llionias),    ii.  84,  141,  162;   his 

"Elegy  on  Elizabeth  of  York,"  93. 
Morgan,  an  exiled  priest,  ill.  351,  367. 
Morice  (William),  gentleman-usher  to  Henry 

Vlll.,  U.  431. 
Morlant,  French  ambassador,  iii.  474. 
Morley  (lady),  ii  495. 
Morley  (Henry  Parker,  8tb  lord),  ii.  481,  495, 

509. 
Mprrette  (M.  de),  ambassador,  11.  237. 
Morris  (James),  M.1'.,  arrested,  iiL  472. 
Morrison  (Sir  JL),  ilL  20. 
"  Mor rowing  gift,"  or  marriage  portion,  i  v.  22. 
Mortimer  (Anne),  sister  of  5th  earl  of  March, 

L605. 
Mortimer  ^}eo£Frey),  i.  367. 
Mortimer  Qady  Maud),  i.  273. 
Mortimer  ^oger,  lord)  of  Chirk,  I  338,  341. 
Mortimer  (Roger,  6th  lovd\  of  Wigmore,  1. 273. 
Mortimer  (Roger,  8th  lord),  of  Wigmore,  after- 
wards earl  of  March,  L  338,  341,  342,  345, 

348,  350,  364,  358,  361,  370,  382. 
Mortimer  (Sir  Hugh),  ii  6. 
Mortimer  (Sir  John),  i  492. 
Mortimer's-croas,  battle  of,  i  632,  687. 
Mortimer's-hole  and  well,  Nottingham,  i.  369. 
Morton  (James  Douglas,  4th  earl),  Iii  236, 273, 

274,  361. 
Morton  (John),  cardinal,  and  archbishop  of 

Oanterbuiy,  i  604;  ii  47,  95. 


Morton  (lady),  iv.  233, 263,  263»  289,  297. 

Morton  (Mai^ret),  ii  368. 

Morton  cMr.),  lacman  in  Covent-garden,  a^ 

rests  the  Russian  ambassador,  vi.  279. 
"  Mother  of  the  royal  maids,"  appointed,  It. 

79. 
Motte  (mAdemolaeUe  de  la),  v.  236, 239, 286. 
Motteville  (madame  de),iv.  141, 156, 161, 171, 

193,  200,  236,  248,  288,  339. 
Moimt  (Christopher),  ii  292. 
Mountjoy  (Charles  Blount,  8th  lord),  iii  362, 

363,  506,  529,  536,  648,  563,  569,  571. 
Mountjoy  (George),  ii  526. 
Mounijoy  (James  Blount,  6<h  lord),  iii.  348. 
Mountjoy  (Mrs.),  queen  Elizabeth's  servant, 

Uil9. 
Mountjoy  (Mountjoy-Rlount,  lord),  iv.  183. 
Moimtjoy  (Thomas  Windsor,  Ist  viscount),  vi. 

53,54. 
Mountjoy  (William  Blount,  4th  lord),  ii.  84, 

115, 130, 159, 160. 
Mounttoy  (William  Blount,  7th  lord),  iii  362. 
Mourning-dress,  its  proper  colour,  ii  241. 
Mowbray  (Anne),  heiress  of  Norfoltc,  ii  22. 
Mowbray  (lady  Margaret),  i  325. 
Mowbray  (Thomas),  ii.  335. 
Mulgrave  (John  ShefBeld,  3rd  earl),  v.  93,  95, 

443, 465,  604 ;  Vi  156.    See  1st  nuarquis  of 

Normanhy. 
Mumford,  secretary  to  Philip,  earl  of  Arundel, 

iii.  364. 
Mumpslmns,  origin  of  tlie  expression,  ii.  429. 
Munch  (Peter),  Danish  admiral,  iv.  16,  24. 
Murray  (captain  John),  v.  229,  234,  240. 
Murray  (captaUi  William),  iv.  22. 
Murray,  or  Moray  (James  Stuart,  earl  of), 

regent,  iii  128, 180, 197,  209 ;  iv.  6,  32. 
Murray,  or  Moray  (James  Stuart,  earl  of)i 

son-in-law  to  the  r^^t,  iv.  31, 35. 
Murray  (Sir  Robert),  Iv.  429. 
Musgrave  (Sir  Richard),  U.  399. 
Music,  military,  earliest  notice  of,  i  612. 
Mutiny-bill  passed,  vi  55. 

Nailsworth-manor  granted  to  the  Holy  Trhiity 

at  Caen,  i  61.  * 

Namur,  capture  of;  vi.  152. 
Namur  (Sir  Robert),  i  414. 
Nardi,  secretary  to  the  dnchees  of  Modena,  i  v. 

529,  532,  633,  636. 
Nasehy,  battle  of,  iv.  157, 246;  king  Charles' 

cabinet  captured  at,  157. 
Nash  (rev.   Tredway),   his  exhumatini  of 

Katharine  Parr's  remains,  ii  472. 
National  debt  contracted,  vi  381, 392, 406. 
*<  Natural  child,"  its  original  signification,  ii. 

200. 
Nau,  Mary  Stuart's  secretary,  iii  371. 
Nazareth,  crusade  to,  i  293. 
Needlework,  an   accomplishment   of    royal 

ladies,  i  16;  the  richness  of  that  of  the 

Anglo-Saxon  ladies,  41. 
N^ara  (duke  de),  ii  627. 
Nelaon  (Robert),  author  of  "  Fasts  and  Festi 

vais"  vi  316. 
"  Neptune,"  the  earl  of  Warwick's  ship,  iv 

170. 
Nesfield,  or  Nuffield  (John),  ii  33,  57. 
Nesta,  daughter  of  the   prince  of  Wales, 

amuurs  of  Henry  I.  with,  i  86. 
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NetberUod-s  Lrionler  sent  wiib  an  army  to 
Ute,  iii.  357;  bis  misoundiict,  417,  437. 

Neven  (Cbarlea,  count  dc),  L  637,  HI,  6«l, 
640. 

IfevlUe  (Anne),  of  Warwick,  i.  638,  633,  638. 
Su  Anne  of  Wancick,  queen  of  Ricbard  ill. 

Seville  (George),  arcbbishop  of  York.  1.  635 ; 
li.  17, 40,  44. 

Neville  (lady  Isabel),  of  Warwick,  il.  16. 

NevlUe  (Alice),  wiffe  of  Lord  Fitshugb,  ii. 
391. 

Neville  (Jobn),  L  370. 

Neville  (Katharine),  iL  396. 

Neville  (Sir  Henry),  iii.  320. 

Neville  (Sir  John),  iL  357. 

Neville  (Sir  Ralph),  iL  396. 

NeviUe's-croM,  battle  at,  L  393. 

Newcaatle-on-'Fyne,  queen  Philippa  at,  L  393; 
Margaret  of  Aqjon  at,  591 ;  agents  fh>m 
Henrietta  Maria  visit  Charles  1.  at.  351; 
the  duke  and  duchess  of  York  at,  578. 

Newcastle  (William  Cavendish,  ist  duke),  iv. 
196,333,238 

Newdigate  (seijeant),  iL  403. 

New  l^change,  Iv.  361. 

New  Forest,  its  formation,  L  63,  68 ;  death  of 
William  Rnftis,  83 ;  the  sanctuary  of  Beau- 
lieu,  631 ;  CSbarles  I.  and  Henrietta  Maria 
visit  the,  iv.  160 ;  visits  of  Charles  II.,  340, 
453,  481. 

Newgate,  Owen  Tudor  imprisoned  in,  but 
escapes,  L  530,  531;  queen  Katharine  of 
Arragon's  eonfessor  thrown  into,  iL  164, 
166 ;  she  writes  to  him  there,  166 ;  Under- 
bill the  *'  hot  gospeller  **  confined  in,  569 ; 
Somerville  found  strangled  in,  UL  349; 
Prance  imprisoned  in,  iv.  469. 

Newgate  street,  meeting  of  Latioelles  and  other 
early  Ftoteetants  in,  iL  431. 

New-hall,  Eteex,  ii.  133;  a  residence  of  the 
princess  Mary,  511,  542,  544,  551,  555; 
visit  of  i!3izabeth  to,  iii.  149. 

Newmarket,  king  James  I.'s  visit  to,  iv.  133; 
Charles  I.  at,  214 ;  court  of  Charles  H.^  at, 
433,  451,  459,  48a 

New  Minster,  the,  at  Winchester,  L  103. 

Newspapers,  the  first  called  "The  English 
Mercunr,**  iii.  458 ;  early  ones,  liL  435. 

Newton  QAdam),  preceptor  to  Henry,  son  of 
James  1.,  iv.  59. 

Newton  (Sir  Isaac),  v.  518 ;  vi.  353,  303. 

New-year's  gift,  royal  oeremoniii^  IL  83. 

Nicholas  (St.)  Church,  Worcester,  iiL  396. 

Nicholas  (Sir  lildward),  iv.  207,  218, 246,  309, 
362. 

Nicholas  (Sir  Jobn),  iv.  379. 

Nicolao  (slgnor),  viuUnist,  iv.  454. 

Nicholas  of  Arijou,  L  534. 

Nicot  (Jean)  introduces  tobacco  into  France, 
iiL  360. 

Niort-castle,  L  239. 

Nithesdale  (William  Maxwell,  5th  earl),  v. 
^76. 

Nitiiesdale  (Winifred,  countess  of),  v.   376. 

Noailles  (cardinal),  v.  207,  231. 

Noailles  (due  de),  governor  uf  St.  Gormains, 
v.  388. 

Noailles  (M.  de),  the  French  ambassador,  iii. 
47,  57,  92,  136. 


NiMKonformists  persecuted  by  Elizabetli,  iiL 
478. 

Nonjurors,  V.  117;  vi.  7. 

Nonsuch-palace  described,  iiL  132;  a  favou> 
ite  resort  of  £i!zai>eth.  452,  520,  532, 
settled  on  Anne  of  JJenmark,  Iv.  78 ;  resi- 
dence  of  Henrietta  Maria  at,  169. 

Norfolk  (duke  of),  origin  of  Us  oflSce  as  cup- 
bearer. 1.  129. 

Norfolk  family,  the.  L 129.  134  ;  iL  335, 336. 

Norfolk  (Henry  Howard,  8th  duke),  iv.  444- « 
447,  461. 

Norfolk  (Henry  Howard,  9th  duke),  t.  17. 

Norfolk  (John  Howard,  1st  duke),  IL  32,  70, 
336. 

Norfolk  (lady  Mary  Mordaimi,  ducbess  of),  v 
35. 

Norfolk  (Thomas  Howard,  3nd  duke),  iL  hO, 
133.  336. 

Norfolk  (Thomas  Howard,  3rd  duke),  dts  in 
Judgment  on  his  niece  Anne  Boleyn,  iL  244, 
346,  253 ;  pronounces  sentaioe  of  death  on 
her,  256 ;  assists  at  the  baptism  of  Edward 
VL,  284 ;  his  band  of  pensioners.  342 ;  his 
domestic  unhappiness,  356 ;  enmity  of  the 
Howards  and  the  Seymours,  438 ;  the  duke 
condemned  to  death,  439 ;  Us  life  saved  >>y 
the  decease  of  the  king,  ib. ;  released  trom 
the  Tower  by  queen  Mary,  667 ;  the  bulk 
of  his  possesions  restored,  576;  assLts  at 
the  coronation  of  queen  Mary,  582;  de- 
feated by  Wyatt  at  Rochester,  594;  his 
death,  628;  a  court  mourning  ordered  fur 
him,  ib. 

Norfolk  (Thomas  Howard,  4tb  duke)  joins  tlie 
princess  Mary  at  Framlingham,  iL  560 ;  ap- 
pointed her  page  of  honour,  576 ;  his  beauty, 
t6. ;  knighted,  578;  acts  as  deputy  earl- 
marshal  at  the  coronation  of  queen  Mary, 
584 ;  made  a  knight  of  the  Garter  by  queen 
Elizabeth.  ilL  131 ;  a  Itftvourite  with  ber, 
182  ;  seeks  to  marry  Mary  queen  of  Scots, 
203,  211 ,  his  quarrel  with  Leiceeter,  217; 
is  sent  to  the  Tower,  tb. ;  released,  219; 
resumes  nis  correspondence  with  Mary  of 
Scotland,  249 ;  is  condonned  to  death,  252 ; 
the  order  for  his  execution  four  tiroes 
revoked,  254 ;  the  parliament  address  the 
queen  against  him,  259 ;  he  is  put  to  death, 
t6. 

Norfolk  (Thomas  dd  Mowbray,  1st  duke),  L 
436. 

Norlolk  (Thomas  Plantagenet,  Ist  earl  of). 
S4»  Tfumias  I'lantagenrt. 

Norman  dialect  introduced  into  England.  L 
47. 

Normanby  (John  SheiHeld,  ist  marquis),  vL 
156, 166, 198. 

Normandy  conquered  by  Henry  L,  L  100; 
ovemm  by  FliUip  Augustus,  and  declared 
forfeited,  231 ;  claimed  by  Heniy  Y.,  503; 
reconquered  by  CSharlesYII.,  665. 

Norris  (Henry),  a  witness  of  the  marriage  of 
Anne  Buleyn,  iL  314;  his  share  in  the 
Jousts  at  Greenwich,  245;  sent  to  the 
Tower,  246 ;  executed,  260. 

Norris  (Heniy,  1st  lord)  entertains  queen 
Elizaheih  at  Ricote.  iiL  188;  sent  as  am* 
busttadur  to  Paris,  194 ;  his  services  in  Por- 
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tngal,  451 ;  his  retirement  from  active  life, 
469 ;  his  valiant  Bona,  tb. 

Norria  ^JameK  Bertie,  3rd  lord),  iv.  477. 

Norria  (lady)  queen  Elisabeth's  friendship  for, 
UL  469. 

Korria  (Sir  Edward)  iii.  469. 

Norria  (Sir  John),  UL  469. 

North  (Dr.  John),  master  of  Trinity-college, 
Oambridge.  iv.  562. 

North  (Edward,  lat  lord),  iii  105. 

North  (Roger,  2nd  lord),  iii  294,  296,  489, 
523. 

North  (Sir  Franda),  lord  keeper,  iv.  460. 
373. 

Northampton,  court  of  Henry  L  held  there,  i 
100 ;  oath  of  fealty  renewed  there  to  the 
empresa  Matilda,  123;  Henry  Ill.'a  victory 
at,  271. 

Northampton-crofla,  i  305. 

Northampton  (Gtoorge  Oompton,  4th  earl),  v. 
607. 

Northampton,  (Henry  Howard,  earl  of),  Iv. 
119. 

Northampton  (John),  aherififof  London,  i.  263. 

Northampton  (William  Parr,  marquis  of),  his 
birth,  ii.  392;  visits  the  princess  Mary, 
458;  his  heartless  conduct  to  hia  orphan 
niece.  468 ;  joins  in  the  plots  of  Northum- 
berland, 565;  makes  his  submission  to 
queen  Mary,  i& ;  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
601 ;  restored  to  his  title  by  Elizabeth,  116 ; 
treated  as  an  imcle  by  her,  125;  receives 
from  her  a  piece  of  gold  coined  with  her 
own  hand,  148 ;  his  marriage,  242. 

Northborough  (Michael),  chaplain  to  Edward 
1IL  i  392. 

Northbrugh  (Kogier  de),  bishop  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry,  i  380. 

Northumberland-house,  Strand,  ii  636. 

Northumberland  (Algernon  P&xj,  10th  earl), 
iv.  243,  254,  262. 

Northumberland  (Anne  Stanhope,  duchess  of), 
ii.  654. 

Northumberland  (Henry  Algernon  Percy,  6th 
earl),  ii  189. 

Northumberland  (Henry  Algernon  Fen^,  6th 
earl),  ii  145,  186—190, 213, 254,  271. 

Northumberland  (Henry  Percy,  8tii  earl),  iii 
352. 

Northumberland  (Henry  Percy,  12th  earl), 
i447. 

Northumberland  (Henry  Percy,  14tb  earl),  i 
676. 

Northumberland  (John  Dudley,  duke  of), 
master  of  the  horse  to  Anne  of  Cleves,  ii 
305,  313;  chaml)erlain  to  the  princess 
Mary  at  Ludlow,  480;  his  ambitious 
schemes,  552. 660 — ^564 ;  on  their  failure  he 
proclaims  Mary  aa  queen,  566 ;  is  arrested 
by  one  of  bis  own  agents,  ib. ;  his  trial  and 
execution,  571. 

Northumberland  (Thomas  Percy,  7th  earl),  ii. 
633;  iii.  917,  237,  273. 

Norton  ORichani\  of  Norton  Conyers,  iii  218. 

Norton  (ThomaA  dramatist,  iii 

Norwich,  cloth  first  manufiictured  at,  i  382 ; 
tournaments,  383, 386, 391;  queen  Philippa's 
house  there,  391 ;  cathedrai  i  279. 

Nostradamus's  propbecies,  v.  433. 


Notre-Dame  de  Bonnes  Nouvellee,  a  priory  so 
named  by  Matilda  of  Flanders,  i  37. 

Notdngbam-castle,  i  277,  336,  369,  370;  iv. 
54. 

Nottingham  (Charles  Howard,  Ist  earl), 
represented  in  a  -curious  contemporaiy 
painting,  iii  249 ;  ceremony  of  bis  creation* 
as  an  eari  608 ;  his  costly  suit  of  tapestry, 
666 ;  attends  the  death-bed  of  queen  liiliza- 
beth,  676;  his  marriage,  iv.  82;  carriei 
prince  Charles  in  his  arms  at  his  knixbt- 
hood,  87 ;  his  quarrel  with  king  Christiem 
of  Denmark,  94. 

Nottingham  (Daniel  Finch,  2nd  earl)  sent 
with  an  insulting  meassge  to  Catharine  of 
Braganza,  iv.  499. 

Nottingham  (Katharine  Carey,  countess  of), 
her  treachery  to  f^ssex.  iii  574. 

Nottingham  (Margaret  Stuart,  countess  of), 
her  letters  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  the 
king  of  Denmark,  iv.  94. 

Noureddin,  sultan,  i  171. 

Nowel  (Alexanter),  dean  of  St  Paul's,  iii  156 
526. 

Nucius  (Nikander),  ii.  388. 

Nun  (Mrs.),  iv.  433,  448. 

"Oak-apple  day"  (May  29th)  commemorated, 
V.  379. 

Gates  (Titus),  his  plot,  iv.  466—476 ;  pen- 
sioned by  William  UL  vi  27;  his  vile 
parody  of  "  Eikon  Basillke,"  ib. 

Oatlands,  a  royal  palace,  ii  365,  365,  644 ;  iiJ. 
193;  queen  El^beth  kills  a  stag  in  the 
park  at,  248 ;  receives  the  Moorish  ambas- 
sador there,  648;  Henrietta  Maria's  resi- 
dence at,  205";  her  daughter  Henrietta  nursed 
there,  252. 

Oble,  or  oblate,  consecrated  wafer,  ii.  583. 

O'Brien  (Daniel.  Srd  viscount),  iv.  610,  613. 

Obsequies,  its  original  meanins^  ii.  173. 

Observant-friars,  ii.  222,  225. 

Occasional  conformity  bUl,  vi.  234. 

Occleve  the  poet,  ti  22. 

Odo  the  Kolosmith,  i  252. 

Odiham -castle,  Henry  L  and  his  family  spend 
lifter  there,  i  184. 

Odvke  (mona),  ofBdal  of  the  princess  of 
Orange,  v.  435. 

Offertory  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  vi.  257. 

Ogilvie  (captain),  the  Jacobite  poet,  v.  148 ; 
vi  43. 

Oglethorpe  (colonel),  vi  69, 142. 

Oglethorpe  (lady),  v.  77. 

Oglethorpe  (Owen),  bishop  of  Carlisle,  ii  324, 
352;  iii  108, 113. 

"  Old  Bachelor,"  a  comedy,  by  (3ongreve,  vi 
106 

Oldcastle  (Sir  John),  i  603. 

Oleron,  code  of,  i.  178. 

Oliver  de  Ingram,  1.  309. 

Omeledio  (don  Patricio),  Spanish  ambassador, 
iv.  416. 

Opdam  (admiral),  iv.  417. 

Orange,  dty  of,  demanded  by  William  prince 
of  Orange,  v.  405. 

Ordericus  Vitalis,  notice  of,  i  60 ;  hin  character 
of  Mtctilda  of  Flanders  i  39 ;  ol  Cecilia,  the 
Conqueror's  daughter,  51. 
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OrlflamTne  of  I^aix  VII.,  i.  169, 173. 

Orkney-islftd  pawned  by  D.>nmark,  W.  3 ;  for- 
mally i>iirrc'ii<l<*red  tu  iScoiUnd,  23. 

Orkney  (Klitabeth  Villiens  counteas  of),  vi. 
138, 190. 

Orkney  (lord  Qkorgfe  Hamilton,  Ist  earl),  vt 
'     138. 

Orleans  (Eliiabeth  Charlotte,  duchess  ofX  '^• 
38«. 

Orleans  (mademoiselle  de),  v.  160. 

Orleans,  the  regent  of  France,  v.  357,  358,  359, 
377,  378,  386.  387.  388,  389. 

OrletoD  (Adam),  bishop  of  Hereford,  L  342, 
349.  356,  358,  369,  361,  363,  378,  379. 

Ormonde  (James  Butler,  1st  duke),  iv.  307, 
373.  38t«,  472. 

Ormonde  (James  Butler,  2nd  dake),  v.  75 ;  vi. 
65,  222,  361,  407,  410,  412,  416. 

Ormonde  (Mary  Beaufort,  duchess  of),  vL 
410,  412. 

Ormonde  (Thomas  Butler,  7th  earl),  ii.  177. 

Osborne  (Sir  Edward),  iv.  220. 

Qsliger,  ambassador  of  the  duke  of  Cleves,  ii. 
300,  306, 321.  328. 

Ossory  (Thomas  Butler,  earl  of),  iv.  472,  565, 
576. 

OthOk  duke  of  Saxony,  L  201. 

OthoofUuelph,  i.  215. 

Otte4)ono,  cardinal-legate,  L  276. 

Otway  (Thomas),  dramatist,  iv.  615. 

Onche.  the  monastery  of,  noticed,  L  56 ;  visited 
by  Matilda  of  Flanders,  60. 

Oudenarde,  battle  of,  vi.  299. 

Ouen  (St.)  monastery,  i.  185. 

Ounslo  (Mr.),  tutor  at  Ladies'-hall.  Iv.  126. 

Overbury  (Sir  Thomas},  iv.  106, 110, 119. 

Overkirk  (mons.),  official  of  Mary  II.,  vi. 
26. 

Oversteln  (earl  of),  ii.  304,  311. 

Owen  (Dr]),  physician  to  Mary  1.,  sent  to  the 
princess  Klizabeth,  ill.  62. 

Owen  (Sir  David),  ii.  36. 

Oxendon  TSir  James),  v.  95. 

Oxford,  flight  of  the  empress  Matilda  to,  i. 
151;  her  escape  fW>m  the  castle,  155;  in- 
surgent students  of,  271;  visit  of  queen 
Elizabeth  Woodville,  ii.  22 ;  restoration  of 
the  old  service  at,  675;  martyrdom  of 
Cranmer,  647 ;  queen  Elizabeth's  visit,  iii. 
185—188 ;  death  of  chief- justice  Bell  at, 
316;  triumphant  entry  of  Charles  I.  and 
Henrietta  Maria,  iv.  226 ;  besieged  by  the 
Parliamentarians,  344;  its  surrender,  516; 
court  of  Charles  II.  at,  421 ;  parliament  at, 
477 ;  the  peijurer  Luzancy  sent  to,  559 : 
visit  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York,  617. 

Oxford,  statutes  of,  i.  267—269. 

Oxford  (Edward  de  Vere,  I7th  earl),  iii.  252, 
270.  284,  556. 

Oxford  (John  de  Vere,  13th  earl),  L  627 ;  ii. 
67,  76,  78,  80. 

Oxford  (John  de  Vere,  I4th  earl),  ii.  399. 
(John  de  Vere,  16th  earl),  iii.  134. 
^lady  Margaret  Mevllle,  countess  of), 


Oxford 
Oxford 
ii.  78. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxnead- 


lobert  de  Vere,  6th  earl),  L  381, 
;obert  Harley,  1st  earl),  vi.  400. 
lall,  visited  by  Charles  II.  and  Catha- 


rine of  Braganza,  iv.  448. 


Ptee,  queen  Elizabeth's  Jester.  iJL  443. 
Ptee  (Kichaid),  iL  137. 
Pack  (Mrs.),  quakereos,  vL25, 117. 
Paddingion-pound,  Paddington-tree,  or  Ty« 

bum-^bbei,  iv.  ]77. 
Paget  (Oiarles),  iii.  351. 
Paget  (Thomas.  3rd  lord).  ilL  252;  351. 
Paget  (William.  1st  loni),  ii.  441,  .  23,  909, 

610,  632,  637 ;  iii.  49,  66,  68,  66,  70.  79,  83. 
Painted-chamber,  Westmlnster-hall,  L  lOt); 

iv.  268. 
Palace  hi  the  Wood,  at  the  Hague,  v.  427, 

450. 
"  I'Mlamon  and  Ardte,"  a  play,  iii.  185. 
PaUner  (Mrs^),  mistress  of  Charles  II.    Sa 

lady  CastUmaine. 
Pancras  (St),  at   Lewes,   the  cburch  and 

monastery,  L  66. 
Panetier,  grand,  his  office  and  fees.  L  43. 
Parasol,  early  notice  of  its  use,  v.  188. 
Paris-garden,  Southwark.  ii.  102. 
Parker  (Mathew),  archbishop  of  Oanterbuiy, 

IL  246  ;  iiL  117,  147, 150,  274,  286,  295. 
Porker  (Sir  Henry),  ill.  18. 
Plarkes  (colonel),  aide-de-camp  U>  the  duke  of 

Marlborough,  vi.  249. 
Parkhurst  (John),  bishop  of  Norwich,  iL  461, 

463. 
Parliaments,  when   first   held,  L  102;   the 

classes  summoned,  ib. ;  a  bill  fitr  triennial 

parhamentd  passed,  vi.  120;  debates  first 

reported,  153. 
Pairliament-water-stairs,  vi.  14. 
Parmegiano,  painter,  iv.  542. 
Parpaglia  (Vincent),  abbot  of  St.  Saviour's,  a 

papal  nuncio,  iii.  145. 
Parr  (Anne),  countess  of  Pembroke,  ii.  392, 

395,  469. 
Parr  (Sir  Thomas).  iL  126, 130,  39L 
Parr  (Sir  William  de),  ii.  391. 
Parr  (Sir  William),  baron  of  Horton,  U.  391. 

399  423. 
Parry  (Blanche),  iii.  109, 345. 
Parry  (Sir  Thomas),  queen  EUzabeth's  cof- 
ferer, iii.  18—28,  37,  42,  87,  105,  141, 18a 
Parry  (William),  executed,  iiL  365,  366. 
Parsons  (Sir  John),  of  Reigate,  v.  isa 
PSschal  IL,  pope^  his  letters  to  Heniy  L,  L 

94. 
Paston  letters,  the,  L  581. 
Paston  (Sir  Robert),  iv.  448. 
Paterson  (John),  ardiblshop  of  Glasgow,  v. 

37. 
Paterson  (John),  the  lucky  shoemaker,  iv. 

697. 
Patricio  (don),  an  Irish  priest,  iv.  372. 
FiBitrick  de  Chances,  L  279. 
Patrick  (Symon),  bishop  of  Ely,  v.  13. 
Piiitten  (rev.  Mr.),  his  political  sennon,  v. 

368. 
Paul  IIL,  pope,  iL  238. 
Paul  IV.,  pope,  iiL  115. 
Paulet  ^ir  Amias),  fiL  320, 366, 371, 383;  8»T 

•^399  403. 
Paul's  (St.)  old,  iii.  226. 
Pavia,  battle  of,  iL  144. 
Pax,  explained,  iiL  114. 
Payn  (John),  maltreated,  L  599. 
Payne  (Elizabeth),  iiL  490. 
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Fayne  (Nevill),  tutor  to  the  earl  of  Mar,  his 

barbarous  treatment,  vl.  66,  57,  64,  273. 
Payne  (Thomas),  ilL  490. 
Peacock  (Sir  Stephen),  mayor  of  London,  iL 

226. 
Pedro  the  Cmel,  L  398,  505. 
Pedro  (don),  king  of  Portugal,  iv.  421,  430, 

466,  495,  502,  503,  5Q5— 509. 
Pedro  Valdez  (don),  his  capture,  iii.  433. 
Pelham  (Sir  John),  I  489. 
Pembroke-castle,  ii.  64. 
Pembroke  (Ist  earl  of).    See  William  Mar- 

shai  and  William  de  Valence. 
Pembroke  (2nd   earl  of).    See   Aylmer  de 

Valence, 
Pembroke   (Henry  Herbert,   3rd  earl),   iii. 

296,  489. 
Pembroke  (Jasper  Tudor,  earl  of),  ii.  64,  78. 

^Tee  Zrd  dvke  of  Bedford. 
Pembroke  (John  Hastings,  2nd  earl),  L  406. 
Pembroke  rThomas  Herbert,  8th  earl),  vi.  28. 
Pembroke  (William  Herbert,  Ist  ejirl),  iL  64. 
Pembroke  (William  Herbert,  2nd  earl),  iL 

392,  447,  465,  555,  597,  601,  607,  611,  622. 
Penalva  (countess  of),  iv.  440. 
Pendennis  castle,  Henrietta  Maria  at,  iv.  232. 
Penn  (William),  the  quaker,  v.  25,  38,  63, 

460,  461 ;  vL  73.  247. 
Penn  (Mrs.),  wife  of  William,  v.  163. 
Pennsylvania,  vL  73. 

Penry,  aHAOX  "  Martin  Marprelate,"  liL  479. 
Pentham  (John  de),  i.  298. 
PeuthievreB  (John,  count  de),  L  458,  469,  491. 
Pepys  (Samuel),  kisses  a  dead  queen,  i.  533 ; 

his  "Diary"  quoted,  iv.  327 ;  his  message  to 

Catharine  of  Braganza,  iv.  504. 
Percy  family.    Su  earls  of  Aorthumi)€rland. 
Pereres  (Bernard),  a  hostage,  i.  331. 
Perea  (Antonio),  secretary  to  Philip  II.,  a 

refugee  in  En^nd,  UL  477. 
Periwigs,  fk^ion  of  wearing,  iv.  412 ;  vi.  372. 
Peme  (Dr.),  iiL  164,  514. 
Peronne  (madame),  iv.  231. 
Perrers  rAllce),  L  409. 
Perrot  (Sir  John),  natural  son  of  Henry  VIIJ., 

IL   633 ;  iiL   110,  112,  125,  228,  345—347, 

465. 
Persons  (Anthony),  il.  410. 
Persons,  the  Jesuit,  iii.  485. 
Perth  (James  Drummond,  4th  earl),  v.  143, 

152, 163,  189,  209,  210,  226,  230,  378. 
Pestilence  in  England,  -  the  Black  Death,"  L 

398.    See  Flagues. 
Peter  de  CJourtenay,  son  of  Louis  VI.,  L  226. 
Peter  de  Lahie,  French  tutor  to  Mary  II.,  v. 

397. 
Peter  de  Mauluc,  L  233. 
Peter  de  Boche,  bishop  of  Winchester,  L  22a 
Peter  of  Blois,  L  178;    his   mysteries  and 

miracles,  179;   secretary  to  Eleanora  of 

Aquitaine,  213. 
Peter  of  Savuy,  earl  of  Richmond,  L  250,  290. 
Peter  of  Winchester,  wardrobe-keeper,  1.  279. 
Peter  the  Dutchman,  his  feats,  iL  68a 
Peter  the  Great,  vL  279,  280. 
Peterboroi^,  quarrel  between  the  towns- 
men  and   the  abbot    of,  L   338;   queen 

Pbilippa  at,  379;   Katharine  of  Arragon 

buried  in  the  Abbey  church,  iL  173;  her 


monument,   175;   Mary  queen    of  Scots 
buried  there,  UL  416. 

Peterborough  (Charles  Mordaunt,  3rd  eurl), 
vL  28,  262,  260,  263.  See  earl  of  Jtfjm- 
mouih. 

Peterborough  THenry  Mordaunt,  2Dd  earl), 
his  matrimomal  ambas6age  from  James  IL, 
iv.  520—649. 

Peterborough  (Penelope,  countess  of),  iv. 
613.  619. 

Peterhead,  the  chevalier  de  St  Oeoi^  lauds 
at,v.  367. 

Peters  (Hugh),  fitnatic,  iv.  246,  263,  274,  281. 

Petowe  (Henry),  poet,  iv.  77. 

Petre  (father),  the  adviser  of  James  IT.,  v. 
31,  32,  38,  63,  72,  302,  522. 

Petre  (Sir  Williami  U.  666  ;  iiL  58,  70, 149. 

Petronilla,  sister  of  Eleanora  of  Aquitaine, 
L  165, 168. 

Pett  (Pbineas),  naval  architect,  Iv.  108, 119. 

Pett  (Sir  Peter),  iv.  416. 

Pevensey,  disembarkation  of  WiUiam's  army 
at,  L  32—^34. 

Pevensey  castle,  eminent  prisoners  confined 
at,  L  480,  489,  492. 

Pews  in  churches,  vi.  176. 

Pcyrols,  troubadour,  i.  212. 

Peyto  (fHar),  ii.  233,  443,  574. 

Peyton  (Sir  Henry),  iL  568. 

Pbilip  ap  HoeU,  iL  64. 

PhiUp,  archduke  of  Austria,  ii.  85. 

Philip,  duke  of  Bavaria,  iL  3C^,  518,  619. 

Philip  I.,  king  of  France,  succeeds  his  father, 
i.  24 ;  treats  William's  invasion  of  Eng- 

.  land  as  a  chimera.  29  ;  attacks  the  Norman 
provinces,  48 ;  encourages  the  rebellion  of 
Robert,  son  of  the  (jonqueror,  54;  but 
abandons  him,  82. 

Philip  IL  (Augustus),  king  of  France,  bis 
quarrel  with  iUchard  I.,  L  203, 213 ;  receives 
homage  fh)m  prince  Jotm  for  Poitou,  225 ; 
seizes  the  province,  234. 

Philip  XL  of  Spain  (son  of  Charles  V.),  his 
birth,  iL  484 ;  proposal  of  his  marriage  to 
queen  Mary,  573,  575;  acceptance  of  his 
ring  of  betrothal,  607 ;  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, 620 ;  the  njarriage,  624 ;  his  insult  to 
lady  Ma£^len  Dacre,  643;  leaves  England, 
645;  his  return,  651;  finally  quits  the 
ootmtry,  663;  claims  the  credit  of  having 
saved  the  life  of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  iii. 
80 ;  is  desirous  to  marrj-  her,  when  queen, 
119 ;  his  marriage,  133 ;  meditates  an  inva- 
sion of  Ireland,  345,  347 ;  supports  a  pre- 
tended son  of  queen  Elizabeth,  418 ;  fits  out 
the  Spanish  Armada,  422;  his  war  with 
France,  456 ;  resolves  to  avenge  the  loss  of 
the  Armada,  501 ;  attempts  an  invasion  of 
England,  506 ;  dies,  618. 

Philip  IIL  of  Spain,  iiL  632.  561.  663. 

Philip  IV.,  khig  of  France,  L  310,  314,  326 
330,  331,  334,  367. 

PhiUp  IV.  of  Spain,  Iv.  141, 144. 

PhiUp  V.  of  Spain,  vL  192. 

Pbilip  VI.,  of  Valois,  king  of  France,  L  367, 
3H7  392 

Philip  the  Fair,  of  Austria,  ii.  114. 

Pbilip  the  Good,  of  Burgundy,  i.  608,511, 52^, 
536,  603—619. 
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Vbx  mppa  OB  Haivavlt,  queen  of  Edward  III. 
parentage  and  beauty,  L  377,  378. 
marriefl  Edward  ilL.  379,  380. 
crowned  at  Westminster,  381. 

her  colony  of  cloth-manu&ctnrers  at  Norwich,  382, 389. 
her  crown  pawned  at  Cologne,  385. 
regent'  of  EJigland,  39X 
her  army  at  Neville's-croaa,  392. 

S resent  at  the  siege  of  Oalals,  394, 307. 
eath.  burial,  and  tomb^  40e,  408. 
cfaildnen,  381, 384,  386»  397, 400,  408. 
portraits,  400,  408. 


PhiUppa  [or  Matilda],  coontesi  of  Thonloose, 

i.  165. 
Philippa  de  Ooncy,  oountess  of  Oxford,  L  418, 

433. 
Philippe  le  Hardi,  duke  of  Burgundy,  L  401. 
I'hilippe  de  Thuan,  canon  of  Waltham,  his 

**  Book  of  Animals,"  L  116. 
Philippe,  duke  of  Orleans,  !▼.  248,  315;  v. 

394. 
RiiUppes  (Robert),  bailiff  of  Warwick,  iiL 

267 
PhiUippe  (fiither),  conftasor,  ir.  206,  207, 300, 

301. 
Picard  (Kichard),  sberifT  of  London,  L  263. 
Pickering  (Sir  William),  a  suitor  to  queen 

Elizabeth,  iv.  124. 
Pierce  (Dr.),  a  Bath  physician,  iv.  407. 
Pierce,  or  Piers  (John),  bi8h(^  of  Salisbury, 

iU.  440. 
Pierre  de  Brez€,  lord  of  Varenne,  his  devotion 

to  the  fortunes  of  Margaret  of  Aj^u,  i.  542, 

619. 
Pierre  of  Luxembourg,  i.  536. 
Pierre  of  Navarre,  L  463. 
Pierrepoint  (lady  Grace),  vi.  91. 
Pierrepont  (lady  Frances),  vi  402. 
Pierrot  servant  to  Anne  of  Denmark,  ir.  130, 

131, 135. 
Piers  of  Langtoft,  on  parliamentary  repre- 
sentatives, i  102;  the  death  and  burial  of 

MatildA  of  Scotland,  107 ;  the  speech  of 

Philip  Augustus  touching  the  mturiage  of 

Richard  L,  203 ;  the  voyage  of  the  crusade, 

204,  205. 
«  Pilgrimage  of  Orace."  ii  400,  401,  516. 
Pilkington  (James),  bishop  of  Durham,  iiL 

150. 
Pinbury,  a  manor  granted  to  the  Holy  Trinity 

at  Caen,  L  61. 
Fincema  (William  de  Albini),  chief  butler  of 

Normandy,  i.  129, 134. 
Pins,  early  use  of,  i.  415. 
Piron,  a  pil^im  reiumed  firom   the   Holy 

Land,  L  22. 
Pius  lY.,  pope,  iiL  145. 
Pius  v.,  pope,  iiL  219. 
Placentia  palace,  Greenwich,  IiL  2. 
Plagues  in  England.  L  398,  481 ;  iL  72.  147, 

199 ;  iiL  104, 162. 219 ;  iv.  76, 159,  335, 418. 
naniagenet.  origin  of  the  name,  L  120. 
Plantagenet  (Thomas).  1st  earl  of  Norfolk,  L 

315.  325,  354,  361.  365. 
Pleasaunce  mannr.  Greenwich,  i.  664. 
Plessis  (M.  de),  bishup  of  Mantes,  iv.  174. 
Plot's  ••  Natural  History  of  Oxfordshire,"  Iv. 

618. 


Plowden  (seileant),  his  noble  conaact,  IL  638. 

Plowden  (Louisa),  v.  335. 

Plowden  (Mary),  v.  144,  335. 

llowden  (Mrs.),  maid  of  honour  to  Mary 
Beatrice,  v.  144,  263. 

Plunket,  titular  primate  of  Ireland,  executed 
iv.  478. 

Plymouth  (Charles  Fits-Charles^  earl  of),  ▼. 
443. 

Poet>lanreate,  the  first,  L  252. 

Poictiers,  battle  of,  L  401. 

Poinet  (John),  bishop  of  Windiester,  iL  602. 

Pol  (count  SlS    Su  Pierrt  of  Luxembourg. 

Poland,  precedent  for  the  partition  of,  vi  192. 

Pole  (Arthur),  iiL  157. 

Pole  (Kathanne),  queen  Mary's  wetpourse^  iL 
135,  474. 

Pble  ^enry),  lord  Montague,  ii  313. 

Pole  (Leonard),  iL  474. 

Pole  (K^inala).  cardinal,  and  archblahop  of 
Canterbury,  his  birth,  U.  135 ;  educated  for 
the  church,  ib.;  advocates  the  cause  of 
Katharine  of  Arragon,  162,  233, 487 ;  exe- 
cution of  his  brother,  313;  and  of  his 
mother,  357 ;  his  remark  on  the  death  of 
Hairy  Vill.,  442;  arrives  in  ibgland  as 
the  papal  legate,  632 ;  effects  a  formal  recon- 
ciliation with  Rome,  634;  his  death,  668. 

Pole  (Sir  Richard).  iL  80. 

Pollock  (Sir  Robert*),  vi.  403. 

Pomander  of  gold,  u.  ^75. 

Pomegranate  device,  its  origin,  IL  98. 

Ponifret  (Sir  George),  iii.  266. 

Pontefract-castle.  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster, 
condemned  at,  L  340 :  murder  of  Richard  IL, 
445;  Katharine  of  Valois  resides  at,  516; 
murder  of  earl  Rivers  and  others,  ti.  30 ; 
Richard  IIL  holds  his  court  there,  50; 
Katharine  Howard  at,  358 ;  the  manor  set- 
tled upon  Anne  of  Denmark,  iv.  78. 

Ponteval  (conde  de),  iv.  393, 497. 

Pope  (Alexander),  vL  421. 

Pope  (Sir  Thomas),  IL  378,  630;  Iii  85,  88, 
90,  94, 95. 

Popbam  (John),  attorney-general,  iii  346. 

"  Popishplot"  of  Oates,  iv.  458, 470. 

Porter  (^dymion),  iv.  229,  256. 

Porter  (Erisey),  iv.  229. 

Portland  (Richard  Weston,  Ist  earl),  Iv.  190. 

Portland  (William  Bentinck,  earl  of),  v.  171. 
408,  415,  420,445,497;  vL  26,  44.  72,  I4f\ 
153.  155,  191,  195,  202.  215. 

Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  earthquake"  at.  vi.  I0<k 

Portsmouth  (duchess  of).  See  Lmiiu  dt 
QuerouaUe. 

Pot  (messire  Philippe),  i  606.  612. 
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Fotter  (Mrs.),  a  foTtnne-teller,  vi.  20. 

Poverty  (the  earl  uO>  iL  400. 

Povey  (Thomas),  mayor  of  Bristol,  iv.  113, 

114. 
Powei  (Mr.),  secret  messenger  to  James  LL,  v. 

leo. 

Powls  (lady  Elizabeth  Somerset,  marchioness 
of),  V.  47,  53,  68,  72, 106. 113,  149. 

Powis  (William  Herbert,  1st  earl),  v.  113, 118, 
519. 

Powlet  (Sir  William),  IL  172 ;  M.  4. 

Prance  (Miles),  silversmith,  iv.  469. 

Prannel  (Henry),  the  vintner,  his  widow,  iiL 
463. 

Pratt  (Dr.),  chaplain  to  the  princess  Anne,  vi. 
112, 148,  150,  151,  157,  158,  164,  165. 

Arayer,  pnbUc,  at  the  Spanish  invasion,  iiL 
424. 

Prestal,  an  astrologer,  ill.  158. 

Preston  (lord),  condemned,  but  pardoned,  vL 
63,  64,  102. 

Pretender,  this  tobriquet  first  applied  by 
queen  Anne  to  her  brother,  v.  257. 

Price  (Mr.),  M.P.  for  Denbigh,  vi.  163, 154. 

Pride  (colonel),  iv.  265. 

Primislans,  dake  of  Saxony,  his  jomney  to 
England,  I  411. 

"  Prince  of  Pnrpoole,"  a  masqne,  iii.  479. 

«•  Prtnce,"  Phineas  Pett's  ship,  lannched,  iv. 
108. 

Priolo  (Angellque),  ex^bbess  of  Ghaillot,  a 
fiavourite  of  Mary  Beatrice,  v.  120. 

Prior  (Matthew),  poet,  secretary  to  the  Eng- 
lish embassy  hi  France,  his  coarse  re- 
marks  on  the  exiled  royal  fiunily,  v.  i7l ; 
holds  secret  correspondence  with  Mary* 
Beatrice,  347 ;  ot^Jected  to,  on  the  score  of 
bts  birtli,  by  queen  Aiine,  356 ;  his  servile 
baseness,  357 ;  employed  to  pay  an  intended 
annuity  from  queen  Anne  to  Mary  Bea- 
trice, 396. 

Privy  seal  loans,  iii.  447. 

**  Progress  of  Beauty,"  a  poem,  v,  139. 

Proven9al  language,  its  influence,  L  164;  its 
character,  213 ;  the  court  language,  temp. 
Henry  III.,  258. 

Pn^eon  (Sir  Francis),  physician,  Iv.  409. 

Prynne  (William),  lawyer,  iv.  194,  413. 

Puckering  (Mr.  sexjeant),  speaker,  iii.  375 ; 
lord  chancellor,  472,  496,  504. 

Pnddins  (DrO,  iii.  547. 

Pudsay  (Sir  Ralph),  of  Bolton-liall,  1.  621. 

Puebla  (Dr.),  il.  112, 114,  121. 

Puissars  (madame),  v.  520;  vi.  18. 

Puroell  (Henry),  musical  composer,  iv.  464  ; 
vL  108. 

Pnrkiss,  a  Saxon  charcoal-burner,  his  cart  re- 
ceives the  body  of  William  Rutus,  i.  83. 

Pym  (Mr.),  a  leader  of  the  Roundheads,  iv. 
206.208,212. 

Quadra,  Spanish  ambassttdor,  iiL  178. 
Quakers  persecuted,  v.  16. 
Quebec,  attack  on,  vL  333. 
Qoeenborough,  built  in  honour  of  Philippa  of 

Hainault,  L  380. 
Queen-consort,  perquisites  of  the,  L  2. 
Queen-jKold  claimed  by  Bert-ngaria,  L  204,  217 ; 

\jj  £leanora  of  Provenc-e,  256,  262,  266, 


278;  not  claimed  by  Catharine  of  Bragania, 
iv.  413 ;  nor  by  Mary  Beatrice,  v.  8. 

Queenhithe,  lis  derivation,  i.  2;  its  dues 
transferred  to  Bichan),  earl  of  Oomwall,  256 ; 
sold  by  him  to  the  dtisens  of  London,  ib. 

Queen-regnant,  her  rights,  ii.  618. 

Queen's-bridgf , Westminster,  described,  iv.  100. 

Queens'-coUege,  Cambridge,  its  foundation,  L 
554,592;  IL  14;  visited  by  queen  Elisa- 
beth, iii.  163. 

Queen's-coUege,  Oxford,  L  408,  499. 

QueenVhonse,  Greenwich,  vL  116. 

Queen's-oak,  in  Northamptonshire,  IL  7. 

"  Queen's  Pastoral,"  a  me^ue^  iv.  194. 

Queen'^-tree,  at  Chelsea,  iii.  441. 

Quoi,  or  Cwene,  its  meaning,  L 15. 

Quentyse,  a  quaint  device,  L  296. 

QuerouaiUe  Qx>uise  de),  afterwards  duchess  of 
Portsmouth,  iv.  435,  469,  480,  485,  487— 
490,  492,  527,  560,  561,  588,  607. 

QuinUn  (St.),  battle  of,  iL  656. 

QuinUses,  or  upper  tunics,  L  259. 

RadoliflTe  (Dr.),  vL  112, 120,124, 148, 172, 178, 
179,  202,  413,  418. 

Radcot-bridge,  battle  of,  L  419. 

Rae  (Peter),  his  "  History  of  the  Rebellion." 
vi.  414. 

Raid  of  Ruthven,  iv.  9. 

Rainsford  (lord  Justice),  v.  413. 

Raleigh  (Carew),  iv.  264. 

Raleigh  (Sir  Walter),  his  introduction  to 
court,  ill.  338;  speedily  becomes  a  royal 
favourite,  358, 362,  442 ;  his  marriage,  493 ; 
imprisoned,  ib.;  quarrel  with  Essex,  607; 
n^otiates  the  pardon  of  some  of  ISssex's 
adherents  for  money,  556 ;  witnesses  Essex's 
execution,  t6. ;  tried  and  condemned,  with 
lord  Qvey  and  others,  iv.  75,  79,  81 ;  his 
long  imprisonment,  82 ;  Anne  of  Denmark 
interests  herself  for  hhn,  110,  129;  his 
execution,  129. 

Ralph,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  dispntes 
with  Roger  le  Poer,  L  1 14. 

Ralph  de  Guader,  a  Normun  traitor,  i.  50. 

Rambouillet,  envoy  from  Henry  111.,  iii. 
311. 

Ramillies,  battle  of,  vi.  263. 

Rammersby  (Edmund  de),  1  374. 

Rampstone  rSir  Thomas),  i.  473, 481. 

Kamsay  (Jonn),  ViBCount  Haddington,  iv.  46. 

Ranee  (abb6  de),  v.  142. 

Randee  (Mrs.),  botuekeeper  at  Windsor- 
castle,  vL  150. 

Randolf  (John),  a  Minorite  friar,  L  490. 

Randolph,  queen  Elizabeth's  minister  in 
Scotland,  iii.  195. 

Banelagh  (Katharine,  the  dowager  lady),  vi. 
67. 

Ranulph  de  Glanville,  Eleanor's  keeper,  L  19Q 
198, 199. 

Ranulph,  earl  of  Chester,  L  142, 144. 

Raoul,  count  of  VermandoiB,  L  168. 

Raoul  de  Oaoe,  L  23. 

"  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  by  Pope,  vL  244. 

RatcUffe  (Sir  Edward),  ilL  432. 

BatclifTe  (Sir  Francis),  iv.  432. 

RatdifTe  (Sir  Humphrey),  iL  630. 

Ravaillac,  the  maniac  r^^ide,  iv.  138. 
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RawUDMm  (Sir  TbonuuO*  lord  mayor,  tL  257. 
BAymood,  oooot  of  ThoDlome,  L  167,  183, 

188. 

lUymond,  count  St  Oilles,  L  211. 

Raymond  of  Poltoa,  i.  170. 

Bead  (William),  of  Darbam-yaid,  an  oculist, 
knigfated.  vl.  282. 

Reading-abbey^harch,  Hairy  L  burled  at,  L 
127 ;  Adeiida's  gifts  to.  i6. ;  ber  effigy  said 
to  hiive  been  placed  there,  135. 

Rebec,  a  little  violin,  ii.  182. 

Recul^  castle,  Margaret  of  Ai\}ou  abeltered 
at,  L  638. 

Redmore  heath,  or  Boaworth,  battle  of,  iL  68. 

Redonda  foonde  de),  iy.  503. 

Reformation  in  England  promoted  by  Anne 
of  Bohemia.  L  416;  espoused  by  Anne 
Boleyn,  iL  238;  and  Katharine  Parr,  iii. 
391,  405,  410. 

Regent's- walk,  Cambridge,  vi  252. 

Regina,  Matilda  the  wife  of  William  the  Oon- 
qneror  flrKt  so  called,  i.  15. 

Reginald  de  Cobham,  castellan  of  Dover.  L 
289 

Reginald  de  Oomhill,  abbot  of  Beading,  i. 
232. 

Benaud  (Hercules),  duke  of  Modena,  v.  155. 

Benapd  (M.),  French  minister,  vL  141. 

Benaud,  Spa'^lsh  ambasiMdor,  iL  607 — 611, 
615—618 ;  UL  48,  65,  58,  66—70. 

Renaudot  (abbi),  v.  157. 

Ben^  of  Ai]Jou,  father  of  Margaret,  L  634— 
538,  541—543, 695,  620,  629,  635,  639. 

Bdn^  of  France,  ii.  196. 

Benues-cloth,  its  value,  i.  489. 

Beresby  (Sir  John^,  iv.  312, 314,  467,  552. 

B^ti  (caidlnal  de),  iv.  257. 

Beynolds  (Walter),  bishop  of  Worcester  and 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  L  360. 

Bhuddlan-oastle,  Eleanor  of  Castile  at,  L  299. 

Blalton  (Francis  Qo^lphin,  2nd  viscount), 
vi.  283. 

Bibald,  or  Bibaut,  a  maniac,  i.,  252. 

'*Bibald  rhymes,"  origin  of  the  phrase,  i. 
253. 

Bicdnl  (abbe),  iv.  622. 

Bich  (lady  Penelope),  UL  362,  364,  516,  572 ; 
iv  83. 

Bich  (Bichard,  1st  lord),  chancellor,  IL  277, 
367,  375,  400,  430,  548,  550. 

Richard,  abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  completes  that 
fabric,  i.  104 ;  its  consecration,  t6. 

Richard,  bishop  of  Poictiers,  L  334. 

Bichard,  count  d'E^tampes,  L  472,  495. 

Bichard  du  Marche.  illuminator,  i.  298. 

Bichard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  son  of  king  John, 
237 ;  assumes  the  title  of  king  of  the  Bo- 
mans,  266;  captured  at  Lewes,  273;  his 
death,  279. 

Bichard  1.,  duke  of  Normandyt  L  19.  - 

Bichard  I^  Cceur  dtt  Lion,  king  of  England, 
bis  birth,  L  182;  wedded  to  Alice  of 
France,  ]83;  crowned  count  of  Poitou, 
188;  revolts  from  his  father,  Henry  II., 
192;  a  troobadour-poet,  192;  succeeds  as 
duke  of  Aqnitaine,  197 ;  ascends  the  throne 
of  England,  t6. ;  Joins  the  crusade,  199 ; 
his  attachment  to  Berengaria  of  Navarre, 
202 ;  married  at  Limcuaso,  207 ;  his  valour 


in  Palestine,  208, 209 ;  imprisoned  at  Tene- 
breuse,  211,  216 ;  liberated.  216 ;  bis  title 
*'Caeur  de  Lion,"  212;  estranged  firom 
Berf  ngarla,  217 ;  interview  with  St  Hugh, 
bishop  of  Tendon,  218 ;  reconciled  to  his 
consort.  219;  death  and  burial,  220,  221  j 
bis  prison-poem,  212. 

Richard  II.,  duke  of  Normandy,  L  20. 

Bichard  1 L  (sumamed  of  Bordeaux>.  king  of 
England,  regency  duriog  his  minority,  i. 
412;  marries  Anne  of  Bohemia,  414 : 
dvil  broils,  418;  hli  full  assumption  of 
royal  authority,  420;  quarrels  with  the 
London  citizens,  421,  424;  his  royal  pro- 
gress fh>m  Shene  to  Westminster,  421— 
424 ;  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  omsorli,  425— 
427 ;  suitor  to  Isabella  ofValois,  «28 — i32; 
second  marriage,  434 ;  mutiny  in  his  court, 
435 ;  supplanted  by  Henry  of  Bolingbroke, 
437—442;  resigns  his  crown,  442;  mur- 
dered. 445;  his  will,  449;  exhumation  of 
his  body,  503. 

Bichard  IIL,  king  of  England  (see  Richard 
PUmtagenet,  3ni  duke  of  Glouoetter),  his 
birth,  iL  40;  ascends  the  throne,  31,  46; 
orders  the  destruction  of  Edward  Y.  and 
Richard  of  York,  31 ;  his  coronation,  46 ; 
his  deformity,  48;  impatient  for  the  de- 
mise of  his  queen,  51 ;  attends  her  funeral, 
ib. 

Bidiard  IH.  duke  of  Normandv,  his  death,  L 
22, 

Bichard,  second  son  of  the  Conqueror,  his 
studious  pursuits,  L  62;  his  deatli,  52, 
65. 

Bichard,  son  of  Edward  III.,  i.  406. 

Bichard8on(captaln\  gaoler  of  Newgate,  vi.  26. 

Bichelieu  (cardinal),  v.  142,  198,  211,  215, 
231. 

llichley  (Dr.),  oculist,  vi.  150. 

Bichmond  (Charles  Lenox,  1st  duke),  iv.  488, 
492  *  V 

Bichmond  (Edmund  Tudor,  15th  earl),  L  536, 
53L 

Bichmond  (Frances,  duchess  of).  Set.  Frances 
Stuart. 

Bichmond  (Henry  Tudor,  16th  earl),  iL  32. 
See  Henry  VI  J. 

Bichmond  (James  Stuart,  1st  duke),  v.  266, 
278. 

Bichmond  (Margaret,  countess  of)>  iL  63,  65, 
83. 104, 123. 

Bichmond  and  Lenox  (Charles  Stuart,  3rd 
duke),  iv.  427. 

Bichmond  and  Somerset  (Henry  FItxroy,  Ist 
duke),  ii.  133,  137,  234,  254,  265,  502. 

Biciimond  (or  Shene),  death  of  Axme  of 
Bohemia  at,  L  425 ;  her  apartments  dis- 
mantled, but  restored  by  Henry  Y..  ib.; 
revellings  at,  in  the  time  of  Henry  YUI., 
127  ;  residence  of  Anne  of  deves  at,  316 ; 
illness  and  death  of  Queen  Elicabeth,  UL 
573 — 582;  tesidenoe  of  prince  Henry,  son 

of*  Tiuinp^  X    dd 

Blcote,  visits  of  Queen  EUzubeth  to,  UL  188, 

469. 
Riczi  (Antoine),  L  470,  471. 
Rldlng-habit  in  the  time  of  :neen  Anne,  vl. 

352. 
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Ridley  (Nicholas),  bishop  of  Rochester  and 
lK>ndoD,  11.  543,  552,  565;  lit  42. 

Ridulfi,  Florentine  banker,  iil.  249,  257. 

Rigaud's  portrait  of  Louis  XIV.,  v.  343. 

Rinaldo  d'Este,  uncle  of  Mary  Beatrice,  iv. 
532,  53a,  541,  549. 

Rinaldo,  dake  of  Modena,  v.  155. 

Rivers  (Richard  Savage,  4th  earl),  vi.  317, 
367. 

Rivers  (Richard  Woodville,  Ist  earl),  iL  2,  4, 
8,  16. 

Rivers  (Anthony,  2nd  earl),  carried  a  pri> 
soner  to  GaLus,  ii.  4;  scene  on  the  occa- 
sion, ib. :  bis  marriage,  11 ;  a  patron  of 
Canton  the  printer,  24 ;  seized  by  Ricliard, 
duke  of  Gloucester,  27 ;  executed,  30. 

Roads  made  by  Matilda  ot  Scotlonfl,  i. 
91. 

Robert  Goxirthose,  eldest  son  of  William  I., 
his  birth,  L  26 ;  associated  with  his  mother 
in  the  regency  of  Normandy,  31,  46,  75 ; 
Jealous  rivalry  between  him  and  his 
broUiers,  61,  52 ;  rebels  against  his  father, 
54 — 57;  pergonal  valour,  56;  roonsor  of 
Matilda  ol  Scotland,  74;  repels  the  aggres- 
sions of  Malcolm,  58,  74 ;  want  of  id.ob*;j, 
82;  Joins  the  crusade,  66;  succeeds  liis 
father  as  dul&e  of  Normandy,  82 ;  at  war 
with  bis  brother  Henry,  82 ;  his  cognomen 
of  the  Unready,  65 ;  his  partisans  in  the 
court  of  Henry  I.,  92 ;  invades  England, 
ib. ;  pacification  with  Henry  I.,  ib. ;  bis 
revelry  at  tbe  English  court,  97;  taken 

Srisoner  at  Tinchebray,  100;   confined  in 
iirdlfi'-castle,  101. 

Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  father  of  William 
1.,  i.  21 ;  Ills  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
22;  his  death,  i&. 

Robert,  son  of  James  T.,  iv.  "SS. 

Robert,  earl  of  Flanders,  marries  the  countess 
of  Friesland,  i.  64. 

Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  marries  Aimabel, 
heiress  of  Glamorgan,  i.  103 ;  conducts  the 
empress  Matilda  to  Normahdy,  121 ;  at  the 
death-bed  of  Henry  L,  by  whom  he  is 
constituted  protector  of  the  empress  Ma- 
tilda, 125;  supports  her  claim  to  tbe 
crown,  141—151 ;  captured  at  Winchester, 
152 ;  confined  in  Rochester-castle,  ib. ;  re- 
leased, 154 ;  renews  hostilities  ib. ;  his 
death  and  burial,  165. 

Rotiert,  king  of  France,  L  16. 

Robert,  king  of  Sicily,  an  astrologer,  1. 
387. 

Robert  of  Artois.  L  S51. 

Robert  of  Gloucester's  quaint  description  of 
the  Domesday  Book,  L  59 ;  on  the  courtship 
of  Henry  1.  and  Matilda  of  Scotland,  79 ; 
bis  characteristic  description  of  Henry  I., 
80;  on  the  marriages  of  Henry  L,  89, 113 ; 
his  serio-comic  account  of  the  interdicted 
food  of  Henry  I.,  125 ;  of  prhice  Edward 
and  Magna  Charts,  269;  on  the  death  of 
the  earl  of  Leicester,  275. 

Robert  of  LQUvaine,  i.  112. 

Robert  the  clerk,  his  interview  with  MiT»- 
molin,  i.  233. 

Robethon,  the  Hanoverian  mhiister,  v.  345. 

Hobin  of  Redesdale,  his  rebellion,  iL  16. 


Robinson  (John),  successively  bishop  of 
Bristol  and  London,  vL  353,  412. 

Rbinson  (Sir  William),  Iv.  220. 

Rubsart  (Amy),  wife  ot  Robert  Dudley,  earl 
of  Leicester,  iii.  133.  141,  305. 

Robsart  (Sir  Louis  de).  L  509,  529. 

Rocbefoucault  (cardinal  de  la),  iv.  151. 

Kocheioucault  (due  de),  v.  171.     * 

Rochester  cathedral  consumed  by  fire,  L  14; 
contains  a  statue  of  Matilda  of  Scotiand, 
108. 

Rochester,  Robert  of  Gloucester  confined  at, 
i.  152 ;  Anne  of  Cleves  at,  ii.  298 ;  Henry 
Vlll.'s  visit  to  her  there,  ib.,  317 ;  Wyatt 
joined  by  Brett  at,  594 ;  a  Spanish  envoy 
arrested  at,  iii.  208 ;  visits  of  queen  Miza- 
beth,  289,  335. 

Rochester  (Henry  Wllmot,  1st  earl),  iv.  244. 

Rochester  (John  Wilmot,  2nd  earl),  iv.  244, 
438. 

Rochester  (Lady  Henrietta  Boyle,  countess 
ot),  vi.  196. 

Rochester  (Lawrence  Hyde,  1st  earl),  his  dis- 
graceful encouragement  of  Catharine  Sed- 
ley,  V.  6,  24 ;  intercedes  with  Mary  II.  for 
his  brother,  lord  Clarendon,  vL  67;  em- 
ployed to  negotiate  between  the  queen  and 
the  princess  Anne,  79, 94 ;  induces  queen 
Anne  to  attempt  a  reconciliation  with 
Bishop  Ken,  202;  becomes  her  prime 
minister,  215,  222;  hated  by  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough,  247 ;  is  driven  to  resign 
office,  ib. ;  again  in  power,  341 ;  his  death, 
349. 

Rochester  (Sir  John),  ii.  676. 

Rochester  (Sir  Robert),  queen  Mary's  comp- 
troller, 11.531,  545— 550,  576,  616;  ill.  70; 

Rochford-hall,  Essex,  ii.  178. 

Rochford  (George  Boleyn,  viscount),  ii.  244, 
246,  252.  253,  259,  270 ;  iii.  3. 

Rochford  (lady  Jane),  wife  of  George  Boleyn, 
ii  244,  254,  316,  359,  378,  382, 385. 

Rockingham-castle,  i.  239 ;  iv.  64. 

Rodolph  (prince),  son  of  the  emperor  Maximi- 
lian, lit  244. 

Rodolphns,  duke  of  Austria,  L  313. 

Roet,    (Katherine),  third  wife  of  John    of    ^ 
Gaunt,  L  409. 

Roger  de  Beaumont,  militaiy  officer,  i.  23 ; 
made  premier  of  Normandy,  31 ;  informs  the 
Conqueror  of  the  underhand  proceedings  of 
Matilda,  64. 

Roger  le  Poer,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  cause  of 
his  promotion,  i  99 ;  his  dispute  with  Ralph, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  155. 

Rogers  (Sir  Richard),  iv.  407. 

Rohan  (Marguerite,  viscountess),  i.  473,  481, 
495. 

Priban  (viscount  de),  I  456, 466,  466,  473. 

Rolfe  (mi^r),  iv.  2«6. 

Rollo,  founder  of  the  ducal  line  of  Normandy, 
L  17.  23. 

Romeo,  an  Italian  poet,  L  244. 

Romney  THenry  Sidney,  earl  of),  vL  75. 

Romsey,  the  nunnery  of,  Matilda  of  Scotland 
brought  up  at,  i.  74. 

Ronche  (pere),  almoner  of  Mary  Beatrice,  iv, 
609 ;  V.  336. 

Roiv}at,  surgeon  to  William  III.,  vL  19:),  194. 
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Sooke  (Sir  Q«orge),  tL  43,  63. 115, 390. 
Bookwood,  of  EuttoD>luai.  in  SolTolk,  his  cniel 

tnatment,  iiL  3lC 
Boos  (Sir  Thomas  de),  iL  399. 
Bofwr  (MsTgarat),  daof^ter  of  Sir  Thomfts 

More.  iL  236.  66Y,  679. 
Boper  (Mr.%  iv.  443. 
BosaoiODd  CUfTord,  mistress  of  Henry  IL,  1Y5, 

180 ;  her  destb  and  borial.  190, 197. 
Bosewell.  a  dissenting  minister,  iv.  261. 
Boss  (William,  13th  k>rd),  ▼.  138 ;  vL  4L 
Botheram   (Thomas  Soott),  archbiBhop    of 

York.  ii.  37,  50. 
Bothes    (John  Leslie,  daks  of),  tv.   690— 

693. 
Botier  (Philip),  medallist,  t.  18X 
Bolun,  Toloptuons  life  of  king  John  at,  1. 339 ; 

Margaret  of  Aqjou  at,  646 ;  the  earl  of  War- 
wick's oonferenoe  with  Lonis  XL  at,  624 ; 

capture  ot,  tnm  the  Hnguenots,  iiL  161; 

siege  of.  466. 
Boaet  (Katherlne),  L  480. 
Bounoeval-hosnitid,  Quuring-cross,  11.  635. 
Bonndhead,  origin  of  the  term,  iv.  213. 
Boos  (John),  historian,  i.  509,  510. 
Bowe  (Nicholas),  dramatist,  viii  137. 
Bowlet  (Sir  Ralph),  llL  54. 
Roxburgh  (earl  of),  iv.  611. 
Boj  (John),  his  unes  on  cardinal  Wolsey, 

ii.  485. 
-  Royal  Charles,"  ship,  iv.  417. 
Boyal  Exchange  founded,  lit  335 ;  visited  by 

Anne  of  Denmark,  iv.  115. 
Boyal  Society  founded,  iv.  481. 
Boyere  (Mrs.),  royal  nurse,  v.  45. 
Bndde  (Anthony),  bishop  of  SL  David's,  ill. 

495. 
Budolph  IL,  emperor,  IiL,  494. 
Buga  5)^re),  confessor  of  Maiy  Beatrice,  v.  301, 

326,263,293,305,309. 
Bumbold  the  conspirator,  iv.  483. 
Bunnymede,  John  grants  Magna  Charts  at, 

L  236. 
Bupert  (prinoe),  iv.  234,  350,  318,  374,  394, 

407,  529. 
Bussell  (admiral  Edward),  v.  134, 162;  vL  38, 

34,  58,  87,  91. 
Bussell  (lady  Margaret),  v.  30. 
Bussell  (Uidy  Rachel),  v.  469,   517,  34,  74, 

91    96 
BusseU  (loM  William),  iv.  468,  476,  483,  559, 

595. 
Russell  (Mrs.),  maid  of  honour,  ill.  504,  505. 
BusseU  (Richard),  bishop  of  Portalegre,  iv.  363, 

372  374. 
Bussell  (Sir  John),iL  276,  284,  401. 
Russell  (Sir  William),  iiL  363. 
Russian  company  founded,  iL  651. 
Bustat  (Tobias),  v.  31. 
Buthven  (Alexander),  3rd  son  of  1st  earl  of 

Gowrie,  iv.  47—50. 
Buthven  VBeatriceY  iv.  47 — 55. 
Rutland  (Edmund  Plantagenet,  earl  of),  L  580, 

587 ;  ii.  5. 
Rutland  (Henry  Manners,  2nd  earl),  ill.  121. 
Rutland  (John  Manners,  1st  duke),  vL  167. 
Ryoott.    ^ee  Ricote. 
Rye^honse  plot,  iv.  483. 
Bymer  (Thomas),  historiographer,  vL  107. 


Byswick,  treaty  of,  establishing  peace  beiweec 
William  IIL  and  Louis  XIV.,  v.  168. 

Sachems  visit  queen  Anne.  vL  332. 

Sacheverel  (Dr.),  trial  of,  vL  313—326. 

Sackville  (general),  v.  152. 

SackviUe  (iady  Margaret),  iiL  354. 

Sackville  (Sir  Thomas),  iiL  147. 

Sacrilege  committed  by  Henry  YIIL,  iL  631 
639. 

Saddles,  side,  fbrst  need  in  England.  L  415. 

Sadler  (Sir  Balph),  U.  370,  378 ;  iii.  131,  322, 
366. 

St  Alban's  (Hairy  Jermyn,  earl  of),  iv.  326, 
327,332,335. 

St.  Augustine's  nunnery  at  Canterbory,  i. 
557. 

St  Augustine's  palace.  Canterbury,  iii.  286  ; 
iv.  157. 

St.  Bartbolmnew-day  massacre,  iiL  271. 

St  Bartholomew's  priory  at  Lyminster 
founded.  L  133. 

St  Bartholomew  the  Great  West  Smithfield, 
firacas  of  the  monks  with  archbishop  Bouai- 
face,  L  255. 

St  Clare  (Sir  Andrew),  iv.  94 

St  George  (chevalier  de).  See  Janut  Prcmds 
Edward. 

St  George,  code  of,  vL  55. 

St.  George  (madame),  iv.  156. 163. 169. 186, 215. 

St  James,  his  hand  possessed  by,the  empres* 
Matilda,  L  118, 166;  his  shrine  at  Compoa- 
tella,  166. 

St  James' -palace,  the  private  residence  of 
Queen  Mary,  iL  580;  attack  on,  by  Wyatt, 
599—601 ;  death  of  Queen  Mary  at,  659 ; 
warlike  exercises  at  iii-  435 ;  court  of  James 
I.  at,  iv.  67;  mass  celebrated  there,  162; 
Charles  II.  bom  at  185 ;  birth  of  James  IL. 
190,  516 ;  iKpt  there  as  a  prisoner,  247 ;  last 
days  of  Charles  I.  at  268 — 278 ;  return  of 
Henrietta  Maria  to,  321;  the  Catholic 
chapel,  552;  birth  of  the  prinoe  of  Wales 
there,  v.  40;  taken  possesion  of  by  the 
prince  of  Orange,  100 ;  his  inhospitable  mode 
of  Ufa  there,  vl.  16;  residence  of  the  princess 
Anne,  156,  176,  196;  queen  Anne's  closet 
audiences  at  318;  her  final  audience  with 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  there,  342 ;  soldiers' 
clothing  thrown  into  the  garden.  361 ;  cele- 
bration of  the  queen's  birthday  in  1712, 374. 
Chapel-royal,  yisit  of  Catharine  of  Braganza, 
iv.  414 ;  bishop  Burnet's  fancy  about  high 
pews,  vi.  176. 

St  James' park,  Jacobite's  walk  in,  vL  13. 

St  John  ^enry,  1st  viscount),  secretary  of 
state.    See  \at  Vigeount  Bolingbrohe, 

St  John  (Oliver,  3rd  lord),  of  Bletsoe,  iv.  97. 

St  John  Baptist  ooUege,  Bristol.  iL  234. 

St  John's  college,  Oxford,  ii.  595. 

Saintlow  (Sir  William),  iiL  58,  69, 180. 

St  Mary's,  Cambridge,  iiL  164. 

St  Mary's  church,  Southampton,  fbunded,  L 
157. 

St  Mary's  isle,  L  603. 

St  Mary's,  Oxford,  iiL  187. 

St  Mary's,  Spital,  queen  Elizabeth  at  iiL  isa 

St  PaullB  cathedral  rebuilt  vL  166. 

St  Paul's  cross,  Sir  John  Oldcastle  evned  at 
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t.  503;  Sdwvd  of  Lancaster  proclaimed 

iUegidiBate  at,  568;   Dr.  Shaw's  sermon 

against  Edward  of  York,  ii.  31 ;  Dr.  Bar- 

low's  sermon  against  the  earl  of  Essex,  iiL 

667. 
St.  Pol  (comit  Jaroes,  oO>  ii.  13. 
St.  Simon  (dac  de),  v.  104,  385,  386. 
jt.    Stepben's-abbey   at    Caen,   founded  by 

William  i.,  L  24 ;  his  tomb,  69,  70. 
St.  Stephen's-chapel,  Westminster,  ii  22,  19, 

634. 
St.  Solpice  (mons.),  v.  306. 
-St.  Thibaut  believed  to  cure  the  ague,  v.  252. 
St.  Yallery,  Matilda  invested  with  the  regiwcj 

of  Normandy  at,  1. 31. 
Sal-Addin,    his     criminal    attadiment     to 

Eleanora,L  171. 
Saladin,  his  presents  to  Richard  I.,  L  209. 
Salasar  (Maria  de),  iL  111. 
fialeman  (John),  bishop  of  Norwich,  L  336. 
Salisbury,   parliament    convened    there   by 

Henry  L,  L  104;  and  by  Isabella  of  Trance, 

365 ;  James  II.  at,  v.  72.      . 
Salisbury  (Katharine  de  Granson),  cotmtess  of, 

L  388,  390. 
Salisbury  (Jtaaes  (3ecil,  3rd  earl),  iv.  474,  576. 
Salbbury  (Margaret  Pole,  countess  of),  iL  136, 

315,  355,  357. 
Salisbury  (Bichard  Neville,  8th  earl),  i.  555, 

671,  675,  580,  587. 
Salisbury  (Sir  John  de  Montaeute,  6th  earl), 

L443. 
Salisbury  (William  de  Montaeute,  2nd  earl), 

L413. 
Salisbury  (William  de  Montaeute,  3rd  baron), 

i.  388,  390.  403. 
"Salisbury"  man-of-war  captured,  ▼.   255, 

256;*  fate  of  the  prisoners,  ib. 
SaUe  rAntoine  de),  L  537. 
Salle  (chevalier  de),  v.  252. 
Sampson,  private  agent  of  Matilda  of  Flanders, 

L  54 ;  becomes  a  monk  of  Ouche,  56. 
Sampson  (Dr.),  iL  151,  258. 
Sampson  (Bichard),  bishop  of  C!hichester,  iL 

286,  297. 
Sancho  (infant  don),  archbishop  of  Toledo, 

L288. 
Sancho,  king  of  Navarre,  L  221. 
Sandio  the  Brave,  L  301. 
Sancho  the  Great,  L  202. 
Sancho  the  Strong,  L  202, 211, 217. 
Sancho  the  Wise,  king  of  Navarre,  L  200, 202, 

207. 
fancroft  (William\  archbishop  of  Oanterbury, 

crowns  James  11.  and  Mary  Beatrice,  v.  12 ; 

committed  to  the  Tower,  44;  refoses  to 

take  the  oaths  to  the  new  sovere^pis,  vi. 

7 ;  refuses  to  crown  William  and  Mary,  12 ; 

is  deprived,  67 ;  molested  in  his  retirement, 

73;  his  death,  110. 
Sanctuary  at  Westminster,  iL  17, 27. 
Sancy,  French  ambassador,  iiL  481. 
Sancy,  confessor  to  Henrietta  Maria,  iv.  157, 

160, 164, 171, 174, 178. 
Sande  ^marquez  de),  iv.  873,  378. 
*and9  (colonel),  equerry  of  the  princess  Anne, 

V.  59,  60. 
5aud8  TMrs.  Elizabeth),  ill.  64, 155. 
Sandwich,  queen  IQiztbeth's  visit  to,  UL  288. 
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Sandwich  (Edward  Montague,  1st  earl),  iv. 

328,  356,  364,  366.  376,  377,  415,  419. 
Sandys  (Edwin),  archbl:ihop  of  York,  iL  565. 

589 ;  iii.  98.  273. 
Sandys  (William.  3rd  lord),  of  the  Vine,  iU. 

562. 
Sanford  (SCr.),  master  of  the  revels,  iv.  83. 
Sanguelac,   the   vale  of,  the   battle-field  of 

Hastings,  L  37. 
Sarsfield  (colonel).  vL  52,  58,  61. 
Saunders  (father),  James  LL's  confessor,  v. 

246,  248. 
Savage  attempts  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  IiL  367, 

370. 
Savage  (Sh-  John),  iL  60,  68. 
Savill  (Sir  Henry),  iU.  442. 
Saville  (Anne),  afterwards  lady  Berkeley,  IL 

224. 
Saville  (Henry),  iv.  576. 
Savoy  (earl  of),  uncle  of  Eleanor  of  Provence, 

L  245. 
Savoy  (prince  Eugene  of),  vL  372—375, 
Savoy-hospital.  iL  646.  661. 
Savoy-palace  erected,  L  250. 
Sawstone-haU,  iL  558,  576. 
Say  and  Sele  (William  Fiennes,  1st  viscount), 

iv.2S8.         ^ 
Sayers  (Mr.),  "Hoe-cbamberlahi,  vL  105,  169. 

180. 
Sayes-courtj  Iv.  125.  437,  455. 
Scales  (Anthony,  lord).  See  2nd  earl  qflUven. 
Scales  (lady),  L  589. 
Scarborouf^-castle,  L  33 ;  iv.  221,  343. 
Scarborough  (Sir  C!harles),  iv.  611. 
Scarsdale  (lord),  iv.  515,  518. 
"Scavenger's  dan^ter,"  an  ktstrument  of  tor- 
ture, iiL  250. 
Soeptring  acts  of  parliament,  iL  591 ;  vi.  228. 
Schomberg  (marshal  de),  v.  499,  503;   vL 

16,  26. 
Scrope  (Heniy  le,  7th  lord),  of  Bolton,  iL  394, 

395. 
Scrope  ^enry  le,  9th  lord),  iiL  179,  200,  203. 
Scrope  (lady),  iL  18. 

Scrope  (Richard),  archbishop  of  York,  L  484. 
Scrope  (Thomas  le,  lOth  lord),  iiL  498. 
Scudamore  (lady),  iiL  604. 
Scudamore,  under-secretary  of  state,  ilL  369. 
Scull  (Harry),  his  dream,  vL  156. 
Seafleld  ^aarl  of),  v.  212. 
Seal  of  the  empress  Matilda,  L  149. 
Seal  of  William  and  Mary,  vL  124. 
Seaton  (Archibald),  laird  of  Touch,  v.  256. 
Seatons,  two  youths,  murdered,  L  384. 
Sedgmoor,  battle  of,  iv.  484 ;  v.  18. 
Sediej'  (Catharine),  maid  of  honour,  after- 
wards countess  of  Dorchester,  iv.  588,  619 ; 

V.  6,-24,  465;  vL  102. 
Sedley  (Sir  Charles),  v.  6 ;  vL  102. 
Segrave  (John  de,  2nd  lord),  L  318. 
Segrave.  constable  of  the  Tower.  L  342. 
Seignelfid,  French  minister  of  commerce,  v. 

122, 126 
Seizin,  the  feudal  term  for  taking  possesaion,  L 

21   33. 
Selboume  (lady  Betty),  v.  428. 
"  Semper  eadem,"  Elizabeth's  motto,  adopted 

by  Anne,  vi.  395.  « 

Semple  (lord),  of  Beltries,  iiL  527, 528. 
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Senphln  (father),  a  Cafrachin  (H&r,  v.  5. 

Eerigo  (Dr.).  pfaTsician,  iL  18, 19. 

fierlo,  biftbop  of  Sees,  his  reformiog  shears,  L 
99. 

Serres  (sieur  de  la),  historiographer,  iv.  199. 

Sewer,  office  in  the  royal  household,  i.  187. 

Seymour  ancestry,  U.  2Y3. 

Seymour  (admiral  lord  Thomas),  of  Sudely, 
marries  Katharine  Parr,  iL  296,  313,  407, 
446 ;  his  freedoms  with  the  princesB  Eliza- 
beth, ilL  16 ;  committed  to  the  Tower,  23 ; 
attainted,  31 ;  executed,  32. 

Seymour  (Joanna^  wife  of  Andrew  Hnddle- 
ston.  iL  278. 

Seymour  (lady  Jane),  daui^ter  of  Ist  auke  of 
Somerset,  iii.  151. 

Seymour  Hord  Henry),  iiL  328. 

Somour  (Mary), daughter  of  Katharlne.Fturr, 
IL  45b,  466. 

Seymour  (Sir  Edward).  tL  201, 222. 

Seymour  (Sir  John),  iL  130,  273,  278. 

Shadwell  (Dr.),  tL  409. 

Shad  well  (Thomas),  poet-laureate,  v.  106. 

Shaftesbury  (Anthony  Ashley  Oooper.  1st 
earl)  proposes  to  divorce  Oatharine  of  Bra- 
fansa,  iv.  453,  474;  nicknamed  "Lord 
Sbiftsbuiy,"  from  his  crooked  polU^,  456; 
the  real  mover  in  the  popish  plot,  460 ;  his 
villany  disclosed,  479 ;  is  committed  to  the 
Tower,  ib. ;  released,  t5. 

Shakerly  Qf  r.),  iL  496. 

.Shannon  (Elizabeth,  viacoonteaB),  iv.  442. 

Sharp  (I)r.  Lionel),  military  chaplain.  iiL  433. 

Sharp  (John),  archbishop  of  York.  vL  297, 385, 

386 

Sharp'  (Sir  William),  secrotajy  to  James  n.. 
iv.  617. 

Shaston,  or  Shaxton  (Dr.  Nicholas).  iL  234. 

Shaw  (DrA  chaplain  to  Edward  iV.,  his  west' 
mon  at  Paul's-croas,  ii.  31. 

Sheffield  (lady),  2nd  wife  to  Robert,  earl  of 
Leicester,  IiL  281,  306,  513,  514. 

Sheldon  (Gilbert),  bishop  of  London  and  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  iv.  379, 426. 

%elton(Mr.)rqaeai  EUzaoeih's  guardian,  iiL  6. 

Shelton  (Sir  John),  iL  560. 

Sheming  (Thomas),  governor  of  Framling- 
ham-castle,  ii.  562. 

Shene.    See  Richmond. 

Shepherd  (Sir  Fleetwood),  ranger  of  Windsor- 
park,  vL  160. 

Shepherd  (Thomas),  steward  of  Sir  Thomas 
Strickland,  iv.  439. 

Sheridan  (Dr.),  his  oration  on  queen  Anne,  vL 

420. 
SheriflT-muir,  battle  of,  v.  365. 
Sheriffs,  custom  of  pricking  for,  vL  261. 
Sherlock  (Dr.  William),  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  v. 

134;  vL87. 
Sherwood  (Dr.),  of  Bath,  vL  93. 
Sherwood  (Thomas),  bis  cruel  treatment,  iii. 

349. 
Shetland-islands,  how  annexed  to  Scotland,  iv. 

3,  23. 
"  Sbiftsbury,"  a  sobriquet  for  Shaftesbury,  iv. 

466. 
Shirley  (Sir  Anthony),  iii.  494. 
Shoes  pointed,  invented  by  Folque  le  Becbin, 

Lia6w 


Shooter's-hill,  May-day  games   at,   iL   134; 

public  meeting  of  Henry  VUL  and  Anae  (rf 

Cleves,  301. 
Shore  (Jane),  Edward  lY.'s  mistress^  iL  30. 
Shovel  (Sir  (Jloudesley),  vL  45.  , 

Shrewsbury  (Charles  Talbot,  duke  oQ.  ▼-  99, 

489  ;  vi.  Ill,  140,  161,  330,  340,  358,  387, 

407,  411. 
Shrewsbury  (countess  oO.  wife  of  Qewge^  6th 

earL  UL  203,  296,  385. 
Shrewsbuiy  (Francis  Talbot.  5th  earl),  IL  577. 

581 ;  iiL  106. 
Shrewsbury  (Oeorge  Talbot,  4th  earl),  iL  68. 
Shrewsbury  (George  Talbot,  6th  earl),  iiL  148. 

203,  276,  297.  350. 
Shrewsbury  (OUbert  Talbot,  7th  eari),  iiL 

281. 
Shrewsbury  (Grace,  countess  of).  iL  577. 
Shrewsbury  (John  Talbot,  1st  earl),  L  562; 

iL3l. 
Shrewsbury  (John  Talbot,  2nd  earl),  L  582. 
Sidney  (Algmion),  iv.  423,  435, 468, 483^  576, 

587. 589.      , 
Sidney  (Henif  X  i^-  ^'^3;  v.  12,  430, 434, 436, 

455,  448. 
Sidney  (Sir  Henry).  UL  181, 244. 
Sidney  (Sir  Philip).  iU.  284,  301, 323^  324, 363 

364,  456. 
Sidney  (Sir  Robert  iiL  483,  501,  504,  549,559. 
Sigismnnd,  king  of  Poland,  iii.  510. 
Silvas  (Diego)  [or  Uuarte  i^va],  Jew  oon- 

tractor,  iv.  368.  392. 
Simier  (mons.),  envoy  ftom  the  duke  of  Az\)oa, 

IiL  317—323,  385. 
Slmnel  (Lambert).  iL  35,  77. 
Simon  de  Gloucester,  goldsmith.  L  266. 
Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  L  266l 

260.  267.  273.  276. 
Simon  de  Montfort,  son  of  the  foregoing.  L  276. 
Simonette,  Anne  Boieyn's  French  goveraesi^ 

ii.  179. 
Simpson  (Annis),  accused  of  witchcraft,  iv.  32 

—35. 
Sion-honse,  Katharine  Howard  imprisoned  at, 

iL  366,  370,  379,  3&1 ;  king  Henry's  corpse 

rests  there,  443 ;  horrible  incident,  ib. ;  the 

convent  refounded  by  queen  Maiy,  661 ; 

Charles  I.'s  children  imprisoned  at,  iv.  276; 

the  prince  of  Orange  at,  v.  513 ;  the  princess 

Anne  resides  at,  vi.  80. 
Sixtu£  v..  pope,  iiL  416,  421.  448. 
Skelton.  ambassador  to  FYanoe,  v.  52. 
Skelton  (Bevil),  envoy  to  the  Hague,  v.  452, 

455,  469. 
Skelton  (John),  poet-laureate,  L  307;  iL  25, 133. 
Skelton  (Sir  John),  iL  249. 
Skelton  (Mrs.),  wife  of  Sir  John,  U.  249. 
Skinkell  (Katrine),  Iv.  26,  27. 
Skinner  (John).  iL  378. 
Skivington's  irons  for  torture,  iiL  250. 
Slawata  (W.),  a  Bohemian  baron,  iiL  522. 
SUngsby  (Sir  Henry),  iv.  260. 
Sloane  (Dr.  Hans),  vi.  409. 
Smoll-pox  first  brought  into  England,  L  316; 

the  court  physician  Gaddesden's  ciuie  for 

It.  319. 
Sraeaion  (Mark),  ii.  244,  249,  265.  260 
Smith  (James),  collector  oi   historical  por 

traits,  V.  128. 
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Smith  (Sir  Clement),  ii.  273. 

Smith  ^ir  Thomaii),  iiL  174.  177,  182.  228, 
250,  256,  275.  278. 

Smith,  vloe-chamberlain  of  Mary  II.,  vl.  111. 

Smitbfield,  Jousts  in,  ii.  13 ;  horrible  execn- 
tions  in,  323, 431, 516,  522,641;  iii.304;  the 
French  ambassador  assailed  in,  ill.  327. 

Snowdon  barons  in  London,  i.  298;  their 
anger  at  their  treatment,  ib. 

Soblesica  (Clementine),  wife  of  the  Chevalier 
de  Su  Qeorge,  v.  381. 

Sobiesld  (John),  king  of  Poland,  v.  381. 

S  'lebay,  battle  of,  iv.  520. 

Solms  (count),  a  Dutch  commander,  v.  98. 

burners  ^ir  John),  lord-keeper,  vL  191,  254, 
291. 

Somerset  (Charles  Seymour,  6  th  duke),  sur- 
named  The  Proud,  v.  17, 32 ;  vi.  80.  231, 312, 
358,  386. 

Somerset  (Edmund  Beaufort,  2nd  duke),  L  551, 
555,  559.  561,  566,  570,  571,  572,  577. 

Somerset  (Edmund  Beaufort,  4th  duke),  i. 
631—633. 

Somerset  (Edward  Seymour,  1st  duke),  at  the 
christening  of  Edward  VI.,  4L  283;  created 
earl  of  Hertford,  357;  becomes  protector, 
441;  his  quarrels  wiih  his  brother.  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour,  450, 454 ;  letters  to  him 
from  the  princess  Elizabeth,  iii.  30, 31 ;  his 
fall,  40. 

Somerset  (Elizabeth  Percy,  duchess  of),  vL 
80,  313,  ^24,  344,  353.  359,  362,  386.  410. 

Somerset  (Henry  Beaufort,  3rd  duke),  i.  574, 
577,  582, 586,  593.  597,  602. 

Somerset  (John  de  Beaufort,  1st  earl),  i.  473. 

Somerset  (Sir  Charles),  ii.  91. 

Somerset  (Robert  Carr,  earl  of),  Su  Sir 
Robert  Carr. 

Somerset  (Sir  Thomas),  master  of  the  horse, 
iv.  134. 

Somerset-house,  granted  to  the  princess  Eliza- 
betn,  iii.  44,  91 ;  an  alchemist's  laboratory 
established  there,  191;  settled  upon  Anne 
of  Denmarlc,  as  queen-consort,  iv.  78 ;  she 
changes  its  name  to  Denmark-house,  97; 
king  Christiem  of  Denmark  visits  his  sister 
there,  118 ;  queen  Henrietta  Maria's  French 
servants  removed  from  Whiiehall  to,  168 ; 
Twelfth-night  revels,  189;  the  Capuchins 
at,  319 ;  Henrietta  Maria  makes  splendid 
additions  to,  after  the  Restoration,  333 ;  the 
palace  described,  ib. ;  her  court  there,  395 ; 
residence  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Rich- 
mtmd,  431 ;  clandestine  visit  of  Charles  II., 
xb. ;  Sir  Kdmundbary  Godfrey  said  to  havo 
been  murdered  there.  461.^467;  Catharine 
uf  Braga:;za  holds  her  court  as  queen- 
dowager  ut,  494 ;  visited  by  James  II.  there, 
498 ;  bung  in  black  on  his  decease,  508. 

•Somerville,  an  insane  Catholic,  iii.  349. 

Suphia,  daughter  of  James  I.,  iv.  91. 

Sophia  Itoruthea,  of  2jell,  consort  of  George  I., 
V.  442 ;  vL  189. 

Sophia,  electresB  of  Hanover,  v.  49.  165,  217, 
403, 441 ;  vL  183, 186, 259,  350, 367, 398, 402. 

Sophia  of  Mecklenbui^,  queen  of  Denmark, 
iv  2. 12,  22,  24. 

Sorelle  (Agnes),  i.  535. 

SorreU  Sir  John  Fonwick's  pony,  vi.  193. 


Sotheron  (Robert),  Hi.  418. 

Sottiltie,  a  banquet  ornament,  i.  474. 

S<»U8a  Mon  Henriquez  de),  iv.  502.. 

South  (Dr.),  his  Latin  ode  on  the  nuptials  of 

James  II.  and  Mary  Beatrice,  iv.  550. 
Southampton  (Henry  Wriothesley,  3rd  earl), 

ii.  313.  353,  361,  365 ;  Hi.  505,  506,  531,  553, 

554 ;  iv.  75. 
Southampton  (Thomas  "VVriothe^ley,  Ist  earl), 

ii.  373,  378,  409,  429,  437,  518 ;  iii.  8. 
Southampton  (Willium  FitzwilUam,  1st  earl), 

ii.  295,  299,  373,  378. 
South-Sea  fund,  vi.  401. 
Southwell  (clerk  to  the  House  of  I.oi-d.-*),  vi. 

416. 
Southwell  (Sir  Richard),  Ii.  241. 
Southwell  (Sir  Robert),  ii.  599. 
Sovereigns  dining  in  public,  iv.  265,  323,  42b. 

573 ;  V.  445 ;  vL  260. 
Spada,  the  pope's  nuncio,  iv.  149. 
"  Spanish  Friar,"  by  Dryden,  vi.  18. 
Speeches,  roya^  the  writers  of  them,  vi.  256. 
Spelman  Hady  Elizabeth),  iiL  556. 
Spencer  (lady  Anne),  earl  of  Sunderland's 

daughter,  v.  26. 
g^ncer  (Robert),  iv.  420. 
Spencer  ?Sir  John),  Iii.  470. 
^)encer  ^ir  Robert),  iv.  71. 
Spenser  (Edmund),  poet,  iii.  360,  361. 
Spital  sermons,  iii.  123. 
Spotiswood  (.John),  archbishop  of  Glasgow 

and  St.  Andrew's,  iv.  61. 
Spring  (Sh:  William  leX  iii.  312. 
Sprotborongh,  its  hospitable  lord,  L  105. 
Spurs,  battle  of  the,  ii.  130. 
Squires,  a  crasy  scrivener  <Jf  Ore«nwich,  iii. 

612. 
SSl,  collar  of,  i.  469 ;  IL  12; 
StaJTord  denounces  the  French  ambassador 

iii  393.  394,  412. 
Stafford  (Hug^  de,  2nd  earl),  i.  417. 
Stafford  (John),  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  i. 

545,  558. 
Stafford  (lady),  iii.  169, 171. 
Stafford  (miss),  v.  335. 
Stafford  (Ralph  de,  1st  earl),  i.  397, 417. 
Stafford  ^ir  Edward),  iiL  329,  337. 
Stafford  (l^r  Humphrey),  i.  558. 
Stafford  (Sir  William),  iL  234. 
Stafford  (William  Howard,  viscount),  iv.  474. 

475, 483. 
Stage-players,  their  costume  assumed  by  rov- 

alty,  iL  484. 
Stair  (John  Dalrymple,  2nd  earl),  v.  354,  357, 

359,  362,  374.  380. 
Stair  (John  Dalrymple,  2nd  viscount),  vi,  8i. 
Standard,  battle  of  the,  i.  142. 
Standish  (Christopher),  i.  483. 
Standon  (Sir  Anthony),  iv.  78. 
Stanford-bridge,  defeat  of  Tostig  and  Harikld 

Harfager  at,  L  34. 
Stanhope  (Anne),  duchess  of  Somerset,  ii.274, 

451,  464,  512,  567. 
Stanhope  (Dr.  George),  dean  of  Canterbury, 

vi.  257. 
Stanhope  general),  vL  504. 
Stanhope  (kdy  Oarherine),  iv.  188 ;  v.  402. 
Stanhope  (Michael),  groom  of  the  chaml<er  ta 

queen  EUzabctb,  iiL  509. 
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Suaho|M  (Sir  John),  gratlemui  of  ths  privy 
cbamber.  iiL  453. 466.  572. 

SUnley  (Dr.)i  almoner  of  the  prinoeM  of 
Oimoge,  ▼.  469.  471.  472.  484;  vL  6. 

Stanley  (Sir  WUllam).  L  634;  iL  69.  60.  70. 
81,  8X 

Stanly  (Tbomas,  2nd  baron),  iL  24,  67,  65, 
68,70. 

Stanton  Haroonrt,  io  OzfonUhire.  its  manor 
granted  to  Readim-ablwy,  L  127. 

St^leton  (Walter),  blabop  of  Exeter,  L  345, 
356. 

Surchamber,  iL  29.  370,  637,  670;  ill.  137, 
355,545;  It.  181. 

SUtoe  of  qneen  Anne  in  St  Paul*!  charch- 
yard,  vl.  302,  391. 

Steinkirk.  battle  of.  vi.  100. 

Stephen,  king  of  England,  son  of  Adela. 
counten  of  Blois,  i.  66. 137 ;  takes  the  tiUe 
of  earl  of  Mortagne,  100,  137 ;  taken  pri- 
soner at  Tinchebray,  100, 137 ;  marries  Ma- 
tilda of  Boulogne,  137;  his  afTabiU^,  137, 
146 ;  takes  the  title  of  count  of  Boulogne. 
146;  his  London  reddence  at  the  Tower- 
Royal,  ib. ;  his  homage  and  intimacy  with 
the  empress  Matilda,  118.  137,  148,  160; 
kniffhtly  prowess,  118 ;  attends  the  funeral 
ofHenry  L,  127 ;  crowned  king  of  England, 
130;  his  civil  broils,  140;  illness,  141;  dis- 
putes the  crown  with  the  empress  Matilda, 
130, 142 ;  defeated  at  Lincoln,  and  confined 
in  Bristol-castle,  144 ;  reaction  of  popular 
feeUng  in  his  &vour,  148;  liberated,  154; 
renewal  of  hostllitieB,  %b.\  besieges  the 
empress  in  Oxford-catttle,  155;  peace  re- 
established, 156;  treaty  between  hhn  and 
Henry  IL  at  Wallingford,  160;  his  death 
and  burial,  161 ;  childreii,  138, 161. 

Stephen,  count  of  Boulogne,  Set  Stqphen,  king 
of  England. 

Stephen,  count  of  Mortagne.  See  Stephen, 
king  of  England, 

Stephen  de  BLoia.  See  Stephen,  king  qf  Eng- 
Uxnd. 

Stephen  de  Munchenls,  i.  208. 

Stephen  de  Tumham,  knight,  i.  205, 208. 

Stephen,  earl  of  Blois,  marries  Adela,  i.  66. 

Stephenson,  a  Norfolk  poet.  il.  223. 

Stepney  (Mr.),  envoy  to  the  court  of  Bran- 
denburg, V.  217. 

Stepney  (Mr.),  under-Becretary  of  state,  vl. 
183. 

Steward  (I>r.),  James  II.'s  tutor,  v.  472. 

Stigand,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  i.  37. 

Stlllingfleet  (Edward),  bishop  of  Worcester, 
vi  84. 

StiUington  (Robert),  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  U.  57,  65. 

Siirling  (James),  laird  of  Keir,  v.  256. 

Stinim  (madame),  vl.  23. 

Stockings,  silk  ones  first  worn  by  Elisabeth, 
«       iii  187. 

toke.  battle  of,  iL  77. 

Stfikes  (Adrian),  marries  Frances,  duchess  of 
Suffolk,  iiL  133. 

Stokesley  (John),  bishop  of  London,  iL  240. 

Stonor  (Sir  WlUiam),  iL  15. 

Storey  (Dr.),  Hi.  80,  243. 

Storey  (Mr.),  examined  by  James  IL,  v.  23. 


Storm,  the  great,  vl.  228. 
Stmuton  (William,  6th  lord),  ii.  2S4. 
Stout  (Sarah),  a  quakereas,  murdered,  vi.  S53 
Strafford  (Tbomas  Wentworth,  1st  earl),  fr. 

201. 
StraiFord  (Tbomas  Wentworth,  3rd  earl),  vi 

367. 
Strand,  St  Clement's  Church,  iii.  440 ;  Globe- 

tavern,  vL  57 ;  Northnmberland-hooae,  iL 

635 ;  Worcester-  bouse,  iv.  323. 
Strange  (George  Stanley,  9th  lord),  iL  60, 68. 
Strange  Oady),  ilL  164, 178. 
Strange  (Sir  Boberl),  v.  521. 
"Strangers'  pageant,"  at  Norwich,  v.  313. 
Stratford  (John),  bishop  of  Winchester,  L  359 
Stratford'le-Bow,  stone  tnidge  built  there,  L 

90. 
Stricklands  of  Siaergh-castle,  L  33,  232;  iL 

390  394 ;  iv.  219,  439 ;  v.  143. 
Strickland  (captain  William),  ilL  237. 

Eustachius),  esq.,  of  Yoric,  iv.  139, 
;Sir  George),  hart,  iL  139 ;  iv.  138, 


Sir  Robert),  iv.  220 ;  v.  263,  334. 

fSir  Roger),  vice-admiral,  v.  63, 90. 

JirThoi 


Striddand 
Strlokland 

219. 
Strickland 
Stricldand 

Strickland  (SirThomas),  i.  33, 232, 504 ;  iL  390. 
Strickland  ^Ir  Thomas),  keeper  of  the  privy- 
purse  to  Catharine  of  Braganza,  iv.  439 ;  v. 

109,  143,  210. 
Strickland  (lady),   wife  of  Sir  Thomas,  v. 

47,  59,  86, 105, 109,  143, 270,  280,  299,  317, 

323  344. 
Strickland  (Sb-  Walter),  iL  396, 397. 
Strickland  (lady),  widow   of  Sk  Walter,  iL 

396,  397. 
Strickland  (Walter),  L  232. 
Strickland  (Walter),  ambassador  to  the  States, 

iv.  215,  219,  220. 
Strickland  (Walter),  esq.,  of  Sixergh,  v.  143. 
Strickland   (Willialn),    of     Boynton-on-the- 

Wold,  iL  139. 
Strickland  (Sir  William),  of  Boyntonhall, iv. 

220. 
Stuart  (colonel),  iv.  11. 
Stuart  (Frances),  afterwards  duchess  of  Rich- 
mond, Iv.  405,  412,  425,  431,  442. 
Stuart  (hon.  John),  iii.  497. 
Stuart  (lady  Arabella),  iiL  386,  415 ;  iv.  tU 

79,80,89,  100,  117. 
Stuart  (lady  Margaret),  iv.  82,  94. 
Stuart  (Sir  Robert),  v.  229. 
Stubb  ^homas),  l>enclier,  of  Linooln'a-inn,  iiL 

324. 
Stukely  (Sir  Lewis),  iiL  494. 
Sturmius  (John),  "  the  German  Cicero,"  ifi. 

139. 
Sudely-castle,  discovery  of  the  remains  of 

Katharine  Parr  at,  IL  47l. 
Suffolk  (Alice  Chaucer,  countess  of),  L  54t 

636. 
Suffolk  (Charles  Brandon,  1st  duke),  IL  126. 

133, 159,  165.  197,  228,  253,  256,  265, 369 

375,  381,  384. 
Suffolk  (Edmund  dela  Pole.  3Td  duke),  iL  88. 
Suffolk  (Frances  Brandon,  duchess  ut),  iL  54^ 

566,592,  630;  iiL  133,  150. 
Suffolk  (Henry  Gray,  duke  of),  ii.  566, 594} 

iii.  61,55,67. 
Suffolk  (James  Howard,  3rd  earl),  iv,  373. 
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BuiTolk  (J  )hn  de  la  Pole,  2nd  dake)»  i.  5d7. 

Suffolk  (Katharine  Willoughby,  ducbess  of), 
it.  525. 

Suffolk  (Thomas  Howard,  1st  earl),  iii.  501, 
506. 

Suffolk  (William  de  la  Pole,  6th  earl),  i.  630, 
541.  546,  55U,  553,  557. 

Suger  (abbe),  premier  of  France,  1. 165, 167, 
168,  169,  171^-173. 

Sally  (RosDj,  due  de),  iii.  660,  561 ;  iv.  80. 

Sulyard  (Sir  John),  it  660. 

Sunderland  (Anne  Digby,  countess  of),  ▼.  45, 
68,  474,  488,  520. 

Sunderland  (Cbarles  Spencer,  3rd  earl),  v. 
265 ;  vi.  263,  325,  331.  333,  350. 

Sonderland  (Dorothy  Sidney,  dowager  coun* 
tess),  V.  587. 

Sunderland  (Robert-  Spencer,  2nd  earl),  iv. 
472,480,  571,  620;  V.  25,  26,69,  468,488; 
Vi.  36,  202. 

Sumap,  its  ancient  and  modem  uses,  ii.  246. 

Surrey  (Henry  Howard,  earl  of),  poet,  IL  182, 
196,  438,  560. 

Surrey  (Thomas  Howard,  1st  earl),  ii.  100, 
126,  132,  191. 

Survey  of  England  by  William  I.,  i.  58. 

Sussex  (Henry  Ratcliffe,  2nd  earl),  ii.  663, 
676;  iiL  69,  144. 

Sussex  (Kobert  Ratcliffe,  1st  earl).  IL  376. 

Sussex  (Robert  Ratcliffe,  6th  earl),  iv.  40,  68. 

Sussex  CThomas  RatcUffe,  3rd  earl),  iii  184, 
198,  216,  218,  219,  228,  266,  318,  322,  342. 

Sussex  (Thomas  Saville,  1st  earl),  iv.  246. 

Swaddling  of  infants,  iv.  7. 

Sweating-sickness,  ii.  72, 199, 486. 

'*  Sweet  Richard."  aT  Welsh  melody,  L  439. 

Sweno,  king  of  Denmark,  i.  49. 

Swift  (dean),  relates  a  trifling  anecdote  of 
Charles  1.,  iv.  191 ;  his  strange  statement  as 
to  the  death  of  lady  Temple,  vi.  127 ;  his 
lampoon  on  lord  Nottingham,  338;  be- 
comes an  attendant  at  oot^  361,  868 ;  his 
Eractical  Joke  on  the  lord  treasurer,  369; 
is  Whidsor  Prophecy,  362 ;  his  description 
of  prince  Eugene,  373 ;  proposal  to  make 
him  a  bishop,  386 ;  frustrated  by  showing 
his  **  Tale  of  a  Tub  "  to  the  queen,  ib. ;  re- 
odves  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  394 ;  his 
explanation  of  "sonpereadem,''  395;  tries 
to  obtain  the  post  of  historiographer,  408 ; 
his  reverence  for  queen  Anne,  421. 

Swinton  ^ir  John),  i.  616. 

Sybil,  daughter  of  FuUc,  earl  of  Ai^Joo,  mar- 
ries William  Glito,  L  111,  116. 

Sybilla,  duchess  of  Saxony,  iL  291. 

Sydn^  (Lncy),  ii.  266. 

Sylvins  (l&dy  Anne),  v.  438. 

Sylvius  (Sir  Gabriel)  iv.  666 ;  v.  428,  438. 

Tailbois  (laAy),  ii.  133. 
Tailbois  (Sir  OUbert)  ii.  13a 
Taillebonrg,  battie  of,  L  241.  264. 
TaiUefer,  we  warrior  minstrel,  L  36. 
Talbot  (Eleanor),  afterwards  Butler,  iL  10. 

31. 
Talbot  (Gilbert),  ii  60. 
Talbot  (Gilbert),  iv.  623. 
Talbot  nady  Mary),  il.  191,  209. 
*  Tale  of  a  Tab,"  by  dean  Swift,  vi  385. 


Tallard  (marshal),  v.  286 ;  vi  191,  249,  250, 

3^0,  345. 
Tancred,  king  of  Sicily,  i  200,  204,  220. 
I'angier,  how  acquired  by  England,  iv.  356. 
Tanner  (Mrs.),  ihe  princess  of  Orange's  tag« 

ftmrne,  v.  401. 
Tapestry  first  used  on  walls,  i  299,  308. 
Tarbat  (sir  George  Mackeiuie,  ist  viscount), 

vi  228. 
Tarleton  (Richard),  comedian,  iii  339, 442. 
Taubmau  (Mat.),  songster,  iv.  612. 
Tavemer  (Richard),  clerk  of  the  signet,  ii  327, 

328 
Taylor  (Dr.  Rowland),  of  Hadleigh,  ii.  641. 
Taylor  (JeremyX  ii.  641. 
Taylor  (John),  Diehop  of  Lincoln,  iL  587. 
Taylor  (John),  "  the  water  poei,"  ii  648 ;  iii. 

78. 
Tea,  its  introduction  into  England,  iv.  382 ; 

into  ScotkUid,  696. 
Templars,  order  of,  i  210,  223 ;  mulcted  by 

Edward  L,  269 ;  defray  the  funeral  expenses 

of  Henry  IIL,  279 ;  plundered  by  Philippe 

le  Bel.  328. 
Temple  Gardens,  the  badges  of  the  rival  roses 

first  assumed  in  the,  i  560. 
Temple  (Sir  William),  iv.  198,  472,  666;  v. 

406, 409,  428  ;  vi.  127. 
Tenebreuse,  Richard  L  oonfhied  at,  i  121. 
Teuison  Ciliomas),  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

V.  463;  vi   118,  123,  125,  130,  138,   196, 

207,  2n. 
Teronenne,  siege  of,  ii  131. 
Terroude,  near  Rouen,  battle  of,  i  117. 
Testwood  (Robert),  ii  410. 
''Teihys'    Festival,"    masque,    by   Samuel 

Danieli  iv.  100. 
Tewkesbury,  battle  of,  i  633. 
TezeUn,  cook  to  William  L,  i  4a 
Thacker  (Thomas),  mayor  of  Norwich,  iv.  446. 
Thames  irozot  over,  iv.  484. 
Thanet  (dowager  lady),  vi  91. 
Theatriod  shows,  i  371. 
Theobald,  archbishop  of  (Canterbury,  i  146, 

168, 176. 
Theobald,  count  of  Bloist  nq)hew  of  Henry  L, 

i  111,  14L 
Theobald's-palaoe,  iii  343,  469,  480;  iv.  112, 

123,  128,  210. 
Theudoric  de  Tyes,  i  234. 
Theophanie,  nurse  to  Margaret  of  Ai\jou,  i 

636. 
Thibaut,  count  of  Blois,  L  174. 
Thibaut,earl  of  Champagne,  i  66. 
Thibaut,  the  poet,  count  of  Champagne,  i  166. 

221,  246. 
Thirlby  (Thomas),  bishop  of  Westminster 

Norwich,  and  Kly,  il.  437. 
Thirlstaine,  lord-chancellor  of  Scotland,  iv.  27. 
ThisUe,  the  order  of,  worn  with  the  Garter,  vi. 

382. 
Thomas,  ooont  of  Savoy,  i  244, 26a  283. 
Thomas  (David),  ii.  64. 
Thomas  (Moi^an),  ii  64. 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Gloucester,  i 

400,  406,  419,  431,  434,  436. 
Thomas  (William),  executed,  ii.  616. 
Thoresby  (Ralph),  the  Leeds  antiquary,  IL. 

369;  vi416. 
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Thoalonw  bedeged,  L  16t,  isa 

Three  Cran«fl  In  ihe  VIniry,  iL  697. 

"  Three  Healths,"  a  Jacobite  aoDg,  v.  151. 

Thruckmorton  (Sir  George),  It  403,  404,  423; 
lit  351. 

ThnKkmoiton  (Sir  Nicholas).  U.  403.  431. 465, 
556.  613;  iiL  101,  126, 143,  162.  180,  197, 
208  437. 

Thruckmorton  (Sir  Thomas),  li.  403,407 ;  iv.l6. 

Tbrogmorton  (Kliiabeth),  married  to  Sir 
Waller  Raleigh,  iit.  493. 

ThrogmortOD  (Francis),  iiL  361. 

Throgmorton  (Sir  Robert),  iL  557. 

Tharetan,  the  militant  archbi&bop  of  York,  L 
142. 

Thjmne  (Thomas),  of  Longleat-hall,  assassin- 
ated,  vi.  362. 

Tilbury,  the  camp  at,  lil.  428 — 431. 

TUliers  (coant  de).  Henrietta  Maria's  cham- 
berlain, iv.  162,  16J.  171. 

Tillotaon  (John),  archbishop  of  CJuiterbtiry.  v. 
420,  471,  503,  517 ;  vL  28,  69—71,  76,  96,  97. 
104.110,118. 

TiUotson  (Mrs.),  wife  of  the  archbishop,  her  po- 
verty, vi.  69. 

Tilting  at  the  marriage  of  Katharine  or  Arra- 
gun  and  Prince  Arthur,  ii.  106. 

Tiiichebray,  battle  at,  L  100, 137. 

Tindal  (William),  his  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, iL  207,  238. 

Tin- mines  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  dower- 
lands  of  the  English  queens,  L  232 ;  iv.  245. 

Tipper  (J.),  projector  of  ••  The  Ladies'  Wary," 
vi.  245. 

Toazay  (visconnt),  his  admiration  of  the 
knightly  appearance  of  William  of  Nor- 
mandy, L  36. 

Tobacco,  its  introduction  into  England.  ilL 
359 

Tolbooth,  the  Edinburgh,  v.  256. 

Tollemache  (general),  v.  152 ;  vi.  76, 115, 141, 
380. 

Tollemache  (Sir  Liohel),  of  Helmtnxham-hall, 
ili.  151. 

Tomlinson  (colonel),  iv.  274, 278.  280 ;  vi.  229. 

Tomiinson  (rev.  (Jeorge  C),  L  544. 

Tongues,  confusion  of,  in  England,  L  258. 

Tong  (£>r.  Ezrael),  conspirator,  iv.  467,  463. 

Tonson  (Jacob),  publisher,  vi.  107, 17 1. 

Torbay,  vyiUian;  of  Orange  lands  at,  v.  70. 

Torpy  (M.  de),  minister  of  Louis  XJ  V..  v.  171, 
209, 229. 259. 304,  329, 343, 364.  378 ;  vL  377. 

Torell  (;WUliam),  statuary,  1.  306. 

Torregiano  (Pietro),  Italian  sculptor,  IL  95. 

Torrington  (Arthur  Herbert,  earl  of),  vL  29, 
35,  50,  52. 

Tory,  or^n  of  tbe  epithet,  vL  214. 

Tostig.  son  of  Earl  Grodwin,  marries  Judith  of 
Flanders,  i.  26 ;  bis  rupture  with  Harold, 
26 ;  devotes  himself  to  the  cause  of  William 
of  Normandy,  27 ;  repulsed  by  earls  Morcar 
and  Edwin,  30 ;  naases  into  Norway,  and 
persuades  king  Harold  Harfago*  to  Invade 
England.  30,  34;  defeated  by  Harold  at 
Stanford-bridge,  34. 

Tournament  at  Westminster-palace,  L  318. 
414,  474 ;  In  Cheapslde,  381 ;  at  Norwich. 
.383. 386.391 ;  Smitbfield.  421 ;  11. 13;  Wind- 
Bor,  L  436 ;  NancL  642 ;  Westminster,  IL  632. 


Tours  (Mr.),  gentleman  waiter,  iv.  450. 
Tourvllie,  Fi-encfa  admiral,  v.  127 ;  vL  >i%.  9% 

109. 
Tower  of  London,  its  foundation  by  William 

L,  L  45;  royal  apartments  oomplei«rd  by 

Matilda  of  Scotland,  100 ;  menagerie  foniK-d, 

264 ;  the  residence  of  Marguerite  of  Franit^, 

315 ;  Mortimer'A  escape  fnxn,  341,  342  ;  St. 

Peter's-church,  i.  490 ;  Traitor's-gate,  iiL  62. 
Tower.RoyaL   Watling-street,    refidence   of 

Stephen  and  Matilda,  L  137,  146. 
Townshend  (Charles,  2nd  viscount),  ▼.  259; 

vi.  350. 
Townshend  (Sir  Horatio.  Ist  lord),  iv.  417. 
Towton,  battle  of,  L  690. 
Tradescant's  rarities  at  Oxford,  vL  15L 
Traitor's-gate,  Tower,  iii.  62. 
Treby  (lord  chlef-iusUceX  vL  88. 
Trelawney  rAnne),  v.  398,  419, 449, 458. 
Trelawney  (Jonathan),  successively  bishop  I'f 

Bristol,  Exeter,  and  Winchester,  v.  44 ;  vL 

67,  206. 
Tremaine  (Edmund),  iii.  64. 69. 
i>emouille  (madame  de  la),  iv.  170, 172. 179. 
•<  Trenc-the-mere,"  Richard  L's  galley.  L  203. 

208. 
Tresham  (Dr.),  iL  674. 
Trevanion  (capt.),  v.  102. 
Trevor  (Sir  John),  speaker,  vt.  117. 
Trimnel   (Charles),   successively   bishop   of 

Norwich  and  Winchester,  vL  267. 
Trinity-college,  Cambridge.  UL  186;  Hall,  vL 

252. 
Trinity -coll^^  Oxford,  founded,  fii.  90. 
Troubadours,  L  167, 191, 193,202, 244.  252. 
TrusaeU  (Sir  WilUam).  1.  360. 
Tudor,  a  corruption  of  Theodore,  L  524. 
Tudor  (Jasper),  L  632. 
Tudor   (Margaret),   dau^ter  of  Katharine 

of  Valois,  L  527. 
Todor  (Meredith),  L  624. 
Tudor  (Owen),  second  husband  of  Katharine 

of  Valois,  L  524—532. 
'i\idor  (Owen),  sou  of  Katharine  of  *Vak>i», 

L  526,  531. 
Tuke  (Brian),  secretary  to  Henry  VliL,  iL 

201,  525. 
Tunbridge-wells,  the  waters  of,  resorted  to  by 

Catharine  of  Braganxa,  iv.  406;  the  place 

described,  422. 
Tunford  (John  de),  Edward  L's  treasurer,  L 

322. 
Tunstal,  an  emissary  of  the  earl  <^  Middleton. 

V  288 
Tunstal  VOitbbert),  Usbop  of  Dorbam.iL  161. 

287,  567,  58L 
Tunstal  (Richard),  esq..  L  664. 
Tunstall  (Dr.),  Master  of  the  Rolls.  U.  393. 
Turbeville  (Thomas  de),  a  spy,  L  283. 
Tnrenne  (mare(dial),  Iirench  ambassador,  iv. 

527. 
Tnrgot,  prior  of  Durbam,  L  73 ;  attends  tbtf 

death-bed  of  Margaret  Atheling,  76. 
Turner  ^.),  physician,  iv.  131. 
Turner  (Francis),  Ushop  of  Ely,  v.  11. 44, 100 

464;  vi.  7,  73. 
Turner  (Thomas),  Esq.,  of  Gloucester,  il.  472. 
Turold,  artist,  illuminator  of  Bayenx  tapestiy 

L45. 
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Turpington  (Sir  Hagh),  i.  370 
Tutlmry-castie,  Mnry  of  Sootlaod  impriisuned 

in,  iii.  203. 
Tweiftii-night  castoms,  i.  338. 
Twineslaoe  (Margaret),  her  love  adventare, 

iv.  37. 
Tyburn,  first  execution  there,  i.  370 ;  Perkin 

Warbeck,  iL  86;  Derham  and  Culpepper, 

376. 
Tyler  (Wat),  his  insurrection,  L  412. 
Tyiney  (Agnes),  duchess-dowager  of  Norfolk, 

ii.  339—348,  371,  380,  384,  387. 
Tyiney  (Katharine).  iL  354,  368,  369,  372. 
'I'ynedale  coal-mines,  L  399,  400. 
T.vnemouth  castle,  residence  of  Isabella   of 

France  at,  i.  333. 
Tynemouth  Tmarquis  of),  ▼.  369, 372. 
Tyrconnel    (Frances,   **ta  bdle   Jetmingg," 

countess  oQ,  v.  160,  218 ;  vi.  22. 104. 
Tyrconnel  (Kichard  Talbot,  duke  of),  viceroy 

of  Ireland,  v.  117.  119,  125,  127,  218;  vi. 

22. 
Tyrell  (Sir  James),  vioe-consiable  of  England, 

ii.  31,  44,  50,570. 
Tyrone  (earl  oQ.  Hugh  O'Xeile.  "the  arch- 

rebeU"  ilL  531,  534.  569. 
Tyrrel  (Sir  John),  iL  560. 
Tyrrel  (Walter),  causes  ihe  death  of  William 

Uufus,  L  83. 
Tyrwhitt  (lady),  iL  459, 461 ;  iiL  18,  28,  35. 
Tyrwbitt  (Mr.),  gentleman  of  Charles  l.'s 

househola,  iv.  155. 
Tyrwhitt  (Sir  Bobert),  iL  354,  457 ;  iiL  18, 

24. 

Ufford  (John),  letter  of,  L  610. 

Ugolino  (count),  bis  fate,  L  233. 

Ulf,  muiik    of    Winchester,    appointed    to 

Malmesbury-abbpy,  L  94. 
Ulnotb,  brother  of  Harold,  L  68. 
Ulric,  duke  of  Holstein,  iv.  2,  23,  81,  87. 
Underbill  (Eklward),  "  ihe  hot  go^ller,"  iL 

669,  597,  598,  620.  626,  627,  649. 
Union  of  England  and  Scotland,  vL-  270 — 273, 

278,  279. 
Unton  (Sir  Henry),  iiL  482,  483. 
Upnor-castle,  IiL  165, 328;  iv.  93. 
Urban  IV.,  pope,  L  274. 
Urban  VI.,  pope,  L  418. 
Ursihi  (cardinal),  iv.  404. 
Urswick  (Christopher),  iL  6S. 
Utrecht,  ratification  of  the  peace  of,  vL  371. 

Valence  (Ayhner  de),  2nd  earl  of  Pembroke, 

L  331,  334. 
Valence  (William  de),  1st  earl  of  Pembroke, 

L  296. 
Valide  (sultana),  IiL  526. 
Valot  (Dr.),  French  physician,  iv.  337, 339. 
Vandyck  ^ir  Antony),  iv.  192, 196. 
Van  Somers,  portrait-painter,  iv.  116. 
Vassal  (sieur  de),  iii.  221,  224,  226. 
Vatteriile,  Spanish  ambassador,  iv.  367, 362. 
Vauclere,  lieutenant  of  Calais,  iL  41. 
Vaudemonte  (princess  ot),  v.  331. 
Vaughan  (John),  iv.  463. 
Vaughan  (lady  Bacbel),  v.  639. 
Vaughan  (Mr.),  a  relative  of  lady  lUcbcI 

Russell,  vL  74. 


Vanehan  (Ricliard),  Itisliop  of  Chester,  iiL5'2& 

Vaughan  (Sir  Kicbard),  iL  20,  22,  26. 

V^auglian  (Kuger),  ii  64. 

Vautelet  (M.),  vice- chamberlain,  iv.  325. 

Vttux  (lady),  L  314. 

Vaux  (Nicholas,  1st  lord),  of  Harrowden,  ii. 
391,  403. 

Vaux  (Thomas),  IL  106. 

Varasaiii  (signor),  iv.  524. 

Vavasour  (iMrs.  Anne),  iii.  456. 

Vega  (Lope  de),  Spamsh  poet,  iv.  143. 

Venil6me  (due  de),  v.  165, 156,  258. 

Veiincr  (Vvilliam),  mayor  of  London,  L  422. 

Vere  (Sir  Francis),  iii.  504,  508,  568. 

Verekin,  the  Flemish  envoy,  iiL  543. 

Vernon  (Mr.  secretary),  notifies  the  death  ol 
WiUiam  III.,  vi.  199. 

Verrio  (signor  Antonio),  painter,  iv.  458. 

Veteriponte  (Robert  de),  L  400. 

Vicent«  (St.),  de  Fora-convent,  iv.  509. 

Victoria  (queen),  her  descent  from  the  house 
of  Plantagenet,  i.  216. 

Vidomar,  lord  of  Chalux,  L  219,  220. 

Vienne  (John  de),  governor  of  Calais,  L 
395. 

VignoUes  (Francis),  lord  of  Moraens,  L  639. 

Villa  Flor  (conde  de),  iv.  404. 

Villa- Vicosa  palace,  v.  479,  603,  608. 

Villars,  governor  of  Rouen,  iiii  467. 

Villars  (marechal),  v.  262,  265,  267.    * 

VilleroL  French  ambassador,  v.  421,  434,  620. 

Villiers  ^Anne),  v.  378,  385. 

Villiers  ^Barbara.)    See  lady  Castlemaive. 

Villiers  (Catharine),  marchioness  de  Puissars, 
V.  466. 

Villiers  (Elizabeth),  schoolfellow  and  com- 
pani(ni  of  the  princess  Mary,  v.  396 ;  accom- 
panies ber  to  Holland,  421 ;  acts  as  a  spy 
tor  the  prince  of  Orange,  437 ;  becomes  IiIm 
mistrem,  497 ;  comes  back  to  England  wiih 
the  princess,  vi.  1 ;  goes  back  to  Holland, 
61;  queen  Mary's  letter  of  remonstrance. 
119;  her  marriage,  138;  receives  enormonn 
sums  from  William  IIL,  46,  382.  ike  coun- 
tess qf  Orkney. 

Villiers  (lady  Frances),  iv.  662,  664 ;  v.  423. 

Villiers  (Sir  Edward,  afterwards  viscount) 
iv.  564 ;  V.  395,  419.    Su  earl  of  Jersey, 

Vine,  the,  iL  697. 

Vintry,  Three  Cranes'  wharf,  ii.  597. 

Violante  of  MiUm.  duchess  of  Orleans, :   >"  I. 

Virginals,  mu.xical  instrument,  il.  476. 

Virginia,  the  colony  of,  named  in  compliment 
to  KUzabetb.  iiL  359. 

Vltelli  (marquis),  iiL  251. 

Vives  (Ludovicus),  iL  477. 

Voide,  and  voider,  enlained,  iL  22. 

Voisie,  or  Voysey  (John),  bishop  of  Exctei 
1L496. 

Voltaire,  his  false  statement,  vi.  114. 

Volte,  a  French  dance,  iiL  184 

"  Volunteers  or  the  Stod^obbers,"  a  comedy 
by  Shadwell,  vi.  106. 

Von  Tromp,  liutdi  admiral,  iv.  216. 

Waoe,  the  minstrel  chronicler,  his  notice  of 
the  comet  in  1066,  L  30 :  lines  on  the  weird 
woman's  address  to  Henry  i.,  83. 

Waier-caketk  v.  8. 
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Wager  (Sir  TbooMt).  L  36T. 

Wake  (Tbomaa),  aocosea  the  dociieas  bt 
Bedford  of  witchcraft,  U.  lA. 

Wake&eld  (Dr.).  U.  160. 

Wakeman  (Sir  George),  phjaidan.  It.  4Ci« 
471, 475. 

Wakleck(earlnO.U-311. 

.Waklegra^  (Mr.),  of  SmaUbridfe-honse,  In 
SoffoUc.  ill  151. 

Waktesrave  QLt%.\  iL  583. 

Waldefrave  (ISir  Edward),  it  646,  576. 

Wakleiuea  (Genoao).  tL  133. 

Waklo  (Sir  Edward).  ▼.  413. 

Wales,  oonqnest  of.  by  Edward  I.,  L  299; 
qoeen  Margaret  aedu  refuge  in,  5S3;  Wil- 
nam  III.'a  grant  of,  to  hki  &voarite  Ben- 
tinck  defeated,  vi  153. 

Walgra^e  (Dr.),  phyaidaii,  ▼.  86. 

Walker,  the  defender  of  Deny,  vl.  52. 

Wallace  (WilUam).  captured,  L  318. 

Waller  (Bdmond),  poems  by,  iv.  192, 193, 410; 
▼.  417. 

Waller  (Richard!),  at  Aglncoart,  i  454. 

Waller  ^  WilUam),  iv.  226, 

WalLeran.  earl  of  Mellent,  i.  143. 

WaUgrave  (Dr.)  musician.  Iv.  454. 

WaUingford,  pacification  effected  at,  between 
Stephen  and  Henry  II.,  L  159,  160;  Henry 
II.  meets  his  nobles  there,  178. 

Wallis(l>r.  John),  the  matbematiciaB,  v.  61. 

Walmer  castle,  Anne  of  Cleves  at,  iL  297. 

Walpole  (Horace),  his  malicious  tales,  iv.  244 ; 
his  teBtimony  mtt  trustworthy,  vi.  400. 

Walpole  (Sir  Robert),  v.  374,  379;  vL  350. 

Walpole,  the  Jesuit,  UL  512. 

Wabh^rd).v.  361. 

WalBh  (Peter),  Romish  priest,  iv.  461. 

Walsingham,  shrine  at,  I  365 ;  ii.  126. 

WaMn^uun  (Frances),  midd  of  honour,  iv. 
619. 

Walsinghamj^ir  Frands),his  letter  of  remon- 
strance to  Elisabeth,  iii.  350 ;  his  hatred  of 
MaiT  of  Scotland.  <b. ;  his  interest  in  her 
death,  365;  entangles  her  in  the  Babinff- 
ton  conspinuy  by  means  of  forged  letters, 
368;  urges  her  murder,  398;  procures  the 
for^^ry  of  Elizabeth's  signature  to  her 
death-warrant,  404;  his  death.  405. 

Walter,  firiv  of  the  Cistercian  order,  L  223. 

Walter  de  l3urhani,  painter.  L  306. 

Walter  de  Lanton,  bishop  of  Chester  [Lich* 
field],  i.  320. 

Walter  (master),  recorder  of  London,  ii.  229. 

Walters  (Catherine),  maid  of  honour,  iv.  619. 

Walters  (Lucy),  mistress  of  Charles  II.,  iv. 
456, 470. 

Waltham-abbey,  Harold  buried  at,  1.  37. 

Wttltham-croBs,  erection  of,  L  305. 

Waltheof,  earl  of  Northumbria,  accompanies 
William  L  to  Normandy,  L  40;  marries 
Judith,  the  Conqueror's  niece,  47,  81 ;  be- 
headed, 50. 

Walton  (colonel),  iv.  273. 

Walton  (Izaak),  v.  lis,  437 ;  M.  190. 

Walton  (rev.  laaak),  prebendaiy  of  Salisbury, 
vi.  67,  230. 

Walworth  (Sir  William),  i.  412. 

Wanley  (Mrs.),  nurse  of  William,  duke  of 
Qlouoester,  vl.  151, 152. 


War  heck  (Perkin).  his  inBn.-rection,  ii.  81,  85. 
Warham  (William),  archhisfaop  of  Canterbury 

IL  118,  147.  153, 158. 
Waring  (Joan),  nurse  of  Henry,  V.,  L  498. 
Wark- castle,  L  265.  266. 388. 
Warren  de  Basingboame,  L  262. 
Warren  and  Surrey  (John  Plantsgeoet,  7th 

earl),L  296. 
Warren  (WUllam  de),  L  66. 
Warren  (WiUiam).  earl  of  Surrey,  suitor  to 

Matilda  of  Scotland,  L   79,  83 :  animosity 

between  him  and  Hefiry  I.,  83,  92. 
Warwick,  visit  of  queen  l!3izabeth  to,  iiL  267. 
Warwick  (Anne  o^.    iS'ee  Awne  Nevdu, 
Warwick  (Edward  Plantagenet,  2nd  earl),  iL 

48,  77. 
Warwick  (Ouy  de  Beauchamp,    3rd  earl). 

L  331,  335. 
Warwick  (John  Dudley,  earl  of),  iii.  147, 162. 
Warwick  (Richard  de  Beauchamp,  4th  earI).L 

475,  507,  623,  624. 
Warwick  (Richard  Neville,  earl  of),  the  king- 
maker, L  560,  571,  575,  590,  597,  625,  627 

631  *  iL.  4^ 
Warwick  (Robert  Rich,  1st  earl).  iiL  363. 
Warwick  (Robert  Rich,  2nd  earl),  iv.  170. 
Warwick  (Thomas  de  Beauchamp,  3rd  earl 

L  397, 435. 
Waterford.  si^  of.  vL  45. 
Waterton  (Robert),  valet,  i.  505. 
Watling*«treet,  London,  Tower-Royal  in,  L 

137. 
Watteau  (Antoine),  painter,  iv.  415. 
Watts  (Isaac),  bis  ode  on  the  death  of  queen 

Watts  (Mr5  ofBoley-hlll,  Kent,  iii.  289: 

Waymouth  (Sir  George),  iii.  461, 

Waynfleet  (William  de),  bishop  of  Winchester, 
L  558,  567,  574,  629. 

Webb  (Dr.),  chaplain  to  Charles  L,  iv.  182. 

Welche  (Sir  Walter),  U.  200. 

Weldon  (Sir  Anthony),  iv.  126. 

Welles  (John,  viaoount^,  ii.  37,  80. 

Wells  (Mrs.  Winifred),  maid  of  lioiionr,  iv.  426. 

Welsh,  their  ravages  in  Cheshire,  L  116;  at- 
tacked by  Edward  I.,  297. 

Wemys  (John),  of  Lrape,  iv.  37. 

Wenceslaus,  duke  of  firabant,  411, 412. 

Wendy  (Dr.),  ilL  62. 

Wenlock  (John,  lord).  L  572,  632. 

Wentworih  (lady  Harriet),  v.  399,  453. 

Wentworth  Qady  Isabella),  v.  46,  68, 109. 

Wentworth  Hllargaret),  mother  of  Jane  Sey- 
mour, ii.  273.  / 

Wentworth  (Mr.),  M.P.,  sent  to  the  Tower  by 
Elisabeth,  iiL  238, 472. 

Wentworth  (Sir  John),  ill.  273. 

Wentworth  fflir  PhiUp),  L  581. 

Wentworth  (Thomas,  2nd  lordXIIt  121. 

Westminster  abb^,  built  by  lulwarl  theOon- 
fessor,  L  78;  William  L  crowned  in,  37; 
Henry  I.  crowned  in,  84, 115 ;  the  mairiage 
and  burial  of  MaUlda  of  Scotland  there,  87, 
107 ;  Henry  IL  and  Eleanora  crowned  in, 
176;  Isabella  of  AngoulSme  crowned 
in,  228  ;  first  stone  laid  of  the  Ladv^diapel, 
247;  coronation  of  Eleanora  of  Provence, 
248;  children  of  Heniy  IIL  buried 
there^  26%  266 ;   St.  Edward's  chapel  com- 
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pleted,  276 :  Henry  IIL  buried  there. 
279 ;  tomb  of  Eleanora  of  Castile,  305 : 
qaarrels  at  the  coronation  of  Isabella  of 
France,  329 ;  Philippa  of  Hainault  buried 
in,  407 ;  funeral  sermon  for  Anne  of  Bo- 
hemia preached  in,  427;  coronation  of 
Joanna  of  Navarre,  474;  coronation  of 
Katharine  of  Valois,  513;  coronati<m  of 
Mai^ret  of  Anjou,  549;  coronation  of 
Elizabeth  Woodville,  ii.  12;  coronation  of 
Anne  of  Warwick,  46 ;  delay  in  the  corona^ 
tion  of  Elizabeth  of  York,  77 ;  coronation 
of  Katharine  of  Arragon,  122 ;  coronation  of 
Anne  Buleyn,  229 ;  coronation  of  Mary  L, 
581 ;  coronation  of  Elizabeth  abbreviated  of 
the  usual  splendour,  iii.  113;  Henrietta 
Maria  refuses  to  be  crowned  in,  iv.  166 ; 
different  conduct  of  Mary  Beatrice,  v.  9, 1 1 ; 
strange  scene  at  the  coronation  of  William 
and  Mary,  vi.  11 ;  coronation  of  queen  Anne, 
205 ;  inroad  of  thieves  at,  213. 

Westminster-hall  rebuilt  by  Richard  IL,  i. 
443;  the  painted  chamber  used  as  a  place 
of  meeting  by  the  regioides,  iv.  268. 

Westminster,  the  palace  of,  described,  i.  108, 
247,  251,  315,  327. 

Westminster  sanctuary,  queen  Elizabeth 
Woodville  takes  shelter  in,  ii.  17,  27. 

Westmoreland  (Charles  Neville,  6th  earl),  iii. 
217,  218. 

Westmoreland  (Hairy  Neville,  6th  earl),  iii. 
97. 

Westmoreland  (lady),  her  petition  for  books 
lent  to  Henry  V.,  i.  620. 

Westmoreland  (Ralph  Neville,  4tii  earl),  ii. 
9  399. 

Weston  (Dr.),  ii.  568,  595. 

Weston  (Shr  Francis),  ii.  245—260. 

Westphaling  (Dr.)  of  Oxford.  iU.  187. 

Wetherby,  servant  to  William,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  vi,  147. 

Weymouth  (Sir  Thomas  Thynne,  Ist  vis- 
count), vi.  203,  229. 

Whaley  (colonel),  iv.  264. 

Wharton  (lienry),  abp.  Sancroft's  chaplain, 
vi.  6. 

Wharton  (Thomas,  1st  lord),  ii.  552,  559. 

Wharton  (Thomas,  1st  marquess),  v.  247, 
265,  379,  387 ;  vi.  201.  396,  401. 

Whidicott,  governor  of  Windsor  castle,  iv. 
283 

Whigs,  origin  of  the  epithet,  vi  214. 

White,  an  English  Jacobite  priest,  v.  537. 

White  (Francis),  bishop  of  Norwich,  iv.  186. 

White  (John),  bishop  of  Winchester,  ii.  660 ; 
iii.  107 ;  vi.  420. 

White  (Robert),  v.  566. 

White  (Thomas),  the  det>rived  bishop  of 
Peterborough,  v.  44 ;  vi.  7. 

White  (Sir  Thomas),  ii.  595. 

Whitehall  palace  (originally  called  York- 
place),  ii.  487 ;  formerly  the  scene  of  state 
ceremonies,  581 ;  partly  consumed  by  fire, 
vi.  68. 

**  White  Rose  day"  (June  10)  commemorated, 
V.  379. 

Whitehead  (Dr.),  iiL  625. 

Whitelock  (Bulstrode),  lord-keeper,  Iv.  159, 
194. 


Wbitgifb  (John),  archbishq)  of  (Tanterbury^ 
iii.  614,  576,  580. 

Whitworth  (Mr.),  envoy  to  Russia,  vi.  280. 

Whyte  (Sir  Rowland),  iii.  484, 488,  604,  606 ; 
iv.  96. 

Wickliffe  (John),  i.  416. 

Wido,  of  Louvuine,  archbishop  of  Yienne, 
afterwards  pope  Calixtus  IL,  i.  120 ;  his 
death,  123, 

Wigs,  fulminations  of  4he  church  against,  i. 
176 ;  their  varieties  in  queen  Anne's  court, 
vi372. 

Wildman  (nu^jor),  secretary  ts  Lord  Mon- 
mouth, VI.  35. 

Wilkins  (Ebina),  niece  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
V.  421. 

Wilkins  (John),  bishop  of  Chester,  iv.  433. 

William  Atheling,  sou  of  Henry  1.,  his  birth, 
i.  92 ;  marries  Alice,  daughter  of  Fulk,earl 
of  Aigou,  104 ;  appointed  heir  of  the  duchy 
of.  Normandy,  t&. ;  and  successor  to  tlie 
throne  of  England,  ib. ;  his  magnanimous 
conduct  to  his  cousin,  William  CUto,  109 ; 
drowned  on  his  passage  to  England,  110, 
137. 

William  CUto,  son  of  Robert  Courthose,  taken 
prisoner  at  Tinchebray,  L  100 ;  insurrection 
on  his  accoimt  in  Normandy,  103;  at  War 
with  Henry  L,  109 ;  his  death,  122. 

William,  count  of  Hainault.  i.  352,  353,  376, 
385. 

William  de  Braose,  lord  of  Bramber,  L  232. 

William  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  i.  243. 

WUliam,  duke  of  Cleves,  ii.  292,  324,  328, 
330. 

William,  duke  of  Gloucester,  son  of  the  prin- 
cess Anne,  birth,  vL  24 ;  kindly  treated  by 
Mary  II.,  108,* 111,  113;,  delicate  health, 
144 ;  domestic  life  and  education,  145 — 153 ; 
invested  with  the  Garter,  156 ;  his  regular 
education  and  establishment,  166— 178;  his 
death,  180 ;  burial,  181. 

William  the  Conqueror,  duke  of  Normandy, 
i.  15 ;  his  illegitimacy,  21,  22 ;  a  child  of 
singular  promise,  21 ;  his  education,  22 ; 
his  extraordinary  courtsMp  of  Matilda  of 
Flanders,  17—19 ;  marriage  at  the  castle  of 
Augi,  19 ;  his  progresses  through  Normandy 
with  his  wife,  20;  his  title  as  duke  of 
Normandy  recogui^ed  by  the  peers,  22; 
completes  his  education  at  the  court  of 
Henry  I.  of  France,  23 ;  attempt  on  his  life 
by  Guy  of  Burgundy.  23 ;  excommunicated 
by  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  24;  a  dis- 
pensation jgranted  by  the  pope,  ib.;  builds 
a  royal  palace  within  the  precincts  of  St. 
Stephen's  abbey,  25 ;  constructs  the  first 
pier  at  Cberboura,  ib, ;  his  domestic  happi- 
ness, ib. ;  visits  Edward  the  Confessor,  ib., 
who  adopts  him  as  his  successor,  '26,  28 ; 
his  treatment  of  Harold  when  a  captive, 
26, 38 ;  indignant  at  Harold's  assumption  of 
the  regal  dignity,  27 ;  stormy  debate  on  his 
proposed  expedition  to  England,  28 ;  seeks 
for  allies,  29 ;  invests  Matilda  with  the  re- 
gency of  Normandy,  31 ;  the  Norman  fleet 
starts  for  England,  32;  disembarks  at 
Pevensey,  33 ;  builds  a  wiMden  citadel,  34 ; 
hia  vow  if  be  obtains  the  victory    ib,i 
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want  of  fidth  in  fintane-tellere,  33,  34,  36; 
Tldory  over  Harold  at  Hasiings,  35~3T ; 
crownrd  ktDg  of  England,  87 ;  bia  ooart  at 
Berkbamstead,  40;  triumphant  return  to 
Normandy,  i6. ;  dedication  of  his  daughter 
Cecilia,  41;  triumphant  progreaa  through 
Nonnuidy,  42;  returns  suddenly  to  Eng- 
land to  suppress  a  revolt,  43 ;  is  re-crowned 
at  Winchester  with  MatlKa,  43;  his  usual 
oath,  47 ;  his  derastations  in  Yorbhire,  ib., 
bis  supposed  conjugal  infidelity.  49;  dis- 
sensions in  his  family,  52 ;  rebellion  of  his 
son  Robot,  &4— 68 ;  his  stem  reproof  to  his 
ofTendiiig  consort,  65 ;  his  survey  of  Eng- 
land, 68,  59 ;  death  of  his  consort,  Matilda, 
62;  his  grief,  67;  his  tyranny  after  the 
death  of  his  queen,  ib.\  fatal  accident  to 
him,  ih.\  compunctious  visitings  of  con- 
Bcienca,  68 ;  legacy  to  his  son  Henry,  81 ; 
his  death,  68 ;  disregard  paid  to  his  lifeless 
remidns,  69 ;  funeral,  ib. ;  stature  and  per- 
sonal stren^^,  70;  post-mortem  examina- 
tion of  his  body,  ib. ;  his  tomb  desecrated, 
71 ;  but  afterwards  restored,  ib. ;  his  char- 
ters, 80,  81. 

William  Ruftas,  second  son  of  WilUam  1., 
rivabj  between  him  and  his  elder  brother, 
Robert,  L  51;  knighted  by  Lanfranc,  56; 
wounded  in  battle  with  his  brother  Robert, 
57 ;  succeeds  to  the  crown  of  England,  65 ; 
unpopular,  75;  at  war  with  his  brother 
Henry,  82 ;  his  death.  83 ;  burial,  84. 

Williiim  III.,  king  of  EngUnd.  his  birth.  Iv. 
800 ;  v.  401 ;  his  boyhood  and  training,  y. 
402,  404 ;  never  baptized,  vi.  97 ;  suitor  to 
the  princess  Mary,  v.  408,  413  ;  marriage, 
414 ;  leaves  St  James's,  419 ;  stops  at 
Hheemess  and  Canterbury,  420 ;  entertained 
by  dean  Tillotson,  ib. ;  arrives  In  Holland, 
421 ;  his  gambling  propensities,  424  ;  vi. 
25 ;  his  meanness  to  Dr.  Hooper,  v.  431 ; 
criminal  connexion  with  Anne  YlllierB,  434; 
enraged  with  the  saintly  Ken,  438 ;  obtains 
the  appointment  of  bo^  guards,  459 ;  em- 
barks to  invade  England,  498;  lands  at 
Torbay,  409;  entry  into  London,  514;  his 
rage  at  the  convention  declaring  Mary  sole 
sovereign  r^^ant,  518;  the  yields  prece- 
dence to  him,  521;  proclaimed  king  of 
England,  vi.  4 ;  his  irreverence  at  church,  6 ; 
coronation,  10—14;  prepares  for  the  Irish 
campaign,  28 ;  battle  of  the  Boyne,  37 ;  de- 
feated at  Limerick,  61 ;  returns  to  England, 
ib. ;  embarks  for  the  Hague,  63;  dangerous 
passage,  65 ;  returns  to  England,  68  ;  sails 
for  Holland,  69 ;  returns  75 ;  orders  the 
massacre  of  Glencoe,  80 ;  ,  sails  for  the 
Hague,  81;  returns  to  England,  100;  em- 
barks lor  Holland,  105  ;  returns  to  Kngland, 
109 ;  departs  for  Flanders,  115  ;  his  return, 
117;  grief  at  the  death  of  Mary  IL,  124, 
137  ;  reconciliation  with  the  princess  Anne, 
139 ;  departure  from  England,  144 ;  his  re- 
turn, 152 ;  rumours  of  bis  second  marriage, 
162,  183;  plots  to  assassinate  him,  162; 
revises  to  notice  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Qlouoester,  181;  informed  of  the  death  of 
James  11.,  189 ;  his  fatal  fall  from  a  pony, 
193;  death,  196;  burial,  201. 


William  DL.  of  Poitou,  the  royal  minstrel,  1 

165. 
William  X.,  of  Poitou,  L  165. 
William  Long-^p^,  L  IHO. 
WUliam  of  Hatfield,  son  of  Edward  III.,  i 

385. 
William  of  Karnes  captures  king  Stephen,  I 

146. 
William  of  Malmesbury,  his  quaint  picture  of 

the  English  in  the  eleventh  century,  i.  27 ;  of 

the  Normans,  ib, ;   notice  of  the  comet  in 

the  year  1066,  30. 
William  of  Montpelier,  his  porcupine  at  Wood 

stock,  L  105 
William  of  Poitou,  his  Chronicle,  1.  38. 
William  of  Wincheaier,  L  216.  v 

WllUam  of  Windsor,  son  of  Edwani  ILL,  L 

400. 
William  of  Tpres,  Stephen's  ndnlster,  i.  148, 

151, 158. 
William,  son  of  Adela,  an  idiot,  i.  66. 
William,  son  of  Henry  IL,  i,  174. 
William  the  Good,  king  of  Sicily,  1. 180, 200. 
William  the  Lion,  king  of  Scotland,  L  189, 

199. 
William,  third  son  of  Stei^en  and  Matilda, 

L  168, 161. 
William,  youngest  son  of  William  L,  i.  32. 
WilUam,  a  monk  of  Westminster,  painter,  i. 

268. 
Williams  of  Thame  (John,  lord),  liL  72,  74 

469. 
Williams  (Philip),  liL  346. 
Williams  (Sir  John),  iii.  44. 
Williams  (Sir  Roger),  iiL  430,  629. 
Williams  (Sir  Thomas),  iii.  346. 
Williamson  (Sir  Joseph),  iv.  524;  v.  166,  167. 
Willoughby  rAmbrose),  iii.  506. 
Wtlloughby  (Aime),  dowager  duchese  of  Suf- 
folk, li.  466,  467,  468,  543. 
Willoughby  de  Broke  (George  Vern^,  4th 

lord),vi.  352, 
Willoughbv  de  Eresby  (Clementina  Sarah, 

baroness),  v.  249. 
Willoughby  (i£atherme),  duchess  of  Suffolk 

ii.  525. 
Willoughby  (lady),  Mary  de  Salines,  11. 169. 
Willoughby  (Margaret),  ii.  630,  631. 
Willoughby  (8ir  Fl-ancis),  ill.  289. 
Willoughby  (Sir  Robert),  ii.  71. 
Willoughby  (Fhamyra),  wife  of  Sir  Robert 

Spencer,  iv.  71. 
Wilson  (Thomas),  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man. 

vi.  244. 
Wilton  abbey,  i.  77,  79. 
Wiltshire  (Henry  Stafford,  5th  earl),  li.  126. 
Wiltshire  (James  Butler,  2nd  earl),  i.  587. 
Wiltshire  (lord),  chamberlain  of  Mary  11.^  v. 

488 ;  vl.  23. 
Wiltshire  (Sir  John),  ii.  147. 
Wiltshire  ffhomas  Boleyn,  Ist  earl),  father  of 

Anne  Boleyn,  ii.  130, 153, 155, 177,  192,  207, 

213,  214,  270,  284;  iii.  149,  528. 
Wimple  {gvAmj>e),  female  head-gear,  i.  242. 
Winchelsea  (Anne  Kingsmill,  countess  of),  vi. 

382. 
Winchelsea  (Heneage  Finch,  2nd  earl),  v.  95. 
Winchester,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Nom^an 

kings,  i.  48, 145, 176 ;  the  curfew  first  csta- 
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blished  there,  46;  the  empress  Matilda's 
public  entry,  145 ;  synod  convened  there  by 
Henry  de  Blois,  146 ;  quarrel  there  between 
Henry  de  Blois  and  the  empress  Matilda, 
151 ;  threatened  ^th  the  loss  of  its  charter, 
321. 

Winchester-cathedral,  Richard,  son  of  the 
Conqueror,  buried  there,  L  52;  and  his 
brother  William  KuPus,  84. 

Winchester-house,  Southwark,  sacked  by 
rioters,  U.  597. 

Winchester  (William  Paulet,  Ist  marquis), 
ii.  627,  659 ;  iii.  108, 133. 

Winchester  (William  Paulet,  4  th  marquis), 
iii.  562 ;  iv.  82. 

Windebank  (Mr.),  clerk  of  the  privy  seal,  iii. 
516. 

Windsor-castle,  its  early  history,  i.  100 ;  the 
nuptials  of  Henry  I.  and  Adelicia  solem- 
nised there,  114 ;  struck  by  ligbtninp;,  258 ; 
Uound-tower  completed,  402 ;  its  niagnifi- 
ceuce  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  iii.  519 ; 
Charles  I.  confined  there,  iv.  267 

•«  Whidsor  Prophecy,"  a  libel  by  dean  Swift, 
vi.  362,  371,  386. 

Windsor  (WUliam,  2nd  lord),  ii.  564. 

Wingate  (Mr.),  barrister,  iv.  194. 

Wingfleld  (Sir  Anthony),  ii.  548. 

Wingfleld  (lady),  ii.  265. 

Wingfleld  (Sir  Edward),  iv.  327. 

Winifred's-well  (St.),  v.  36,  37, 95 

Winter  (admhul),  if.  616. 

Winter  (Sir  John),  iv.  326. 

Winwood  (Ralphl  secretary  of  state^  iv.  126. 

Wisant  (James),  L  395. 

Wisant  (Peter),  L  396. 

Wisdom  (Bobert),  of  Carfax,  his  renowned 
hymn,  vi.  238. 

Wise  (Mrs.),  fortune-teller,  vi.  20. 

Wiasing,  the  Dutch  artist,  v.  486. 

Witchcraft  hi  Denmark,  iv.  21,  32;  m  Scot- 
land. 32—35. 

Wolf-hall,  Jane  Seymour  resides  at,  ii.  276. 

Wolfran  [St  Wolstan],  Abbeville,  i.  520. 

Wolsey,  cardinal,  letters  from  ICatharine  of 
Arragon  to,  ii.  129,  130,  145;  sits  with 
cardinal  Camp^^io  to  try  the  que^tion  of 
her  divorce,  150—155;  interferes  in  the 
love  affairs  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  lord 
Percy,  187 ;  sent  on  an  embassy  to  France, 
196 ;  deceitful  letters  of  Anne  Boleyn,  201, 
202 ;  she  effects  his  fall.  208 ;  Anne,  at  the 
king's  request,  sends  him  a  token,  211 ; 
still  enraged  against  him,  212;  his  death,  213. 

Wood  (DrO,  physician  to  the  chevalier  de 
St.  George,  v.  301,  322. 

Woodlock  (Henry),  bishop  of  Winchester,  1. 
329. 

Woodstock -palace   completed,    i.    105;    its 


curious 


ib. 


menagerie,  116;  maze  at,  .,^., 
Rosamond's  chamber  at,  181 ;  its  interior, 
251 ;  Edward  the  Black  Prince  bom  there, 
381;  favourite  retreat  of  Philippa  of 
Hainault,  381,  384,  391 :  and  of  Henrietta 
Maria,  iv.  195;  Imprisonment  of  the 
princess  Elizabeth  at,  iii.  76 ;  alienated  by 
queen  Anne,  vi.  250. 
Woodville  (EUzabeth).  See  Elizabeth  Wood- 
vUU. 


Woodville  (Jaquetta).  ii.  11. 
Woodville  (Johlj),  ii.  16. 
Woodville  (Katherine),  iL  11,  78,  80. 
Woodville  (Lionel),  bibhop  of  Salisbury,  iL 

22,56 
Woodville  (Margaret),  ii.  11. 
Woodville  (Mary),  ii.  11. 
Woodville  (Richard),   father   of    Elizabeth, 

queen  of  Kdward  IV.    See  \st  earl  Kivcis. 
Woodville  (Sir  lildwai-d),  iL  24,  32. 
Woolley  (Sir  John),  ilL  524 
Woolley  (Sir  fhomas),  iii.  381, 
Worcester,  visit  of  queen  Elizabeth  to,  iii.  296. 
Worcester- house.  Strand,  iv.  323. 
Worcester  (Edward  Somerset,  4th  earl),  iiL 

567 ;  iv.  79,  99, 113 
Worcester  Q^dy),  IL  247. 
Worcester  (Thomas  Percy,  earl  of),  L  449, 473, 

476. 
Worcester  (William  Somerset,  3rd  earl),  ii, 

600;  iiL  278,  280. 
Worden  (Sir  John),  iv.  676,  581,  584. 
Worms,  diet  at,  L  215. 
Worth,  or  Wroth  (Mary),  maid  of  honour,  v 

421,  437,  457 
Worthington  (Mr.),  of  Hastingfleld,  HI.  162. 
Worthlngton  (Mrs.),  laimdress  of  Mary  J  I. 

vL  121. 
Wotton  (Nicholas),  dean  of  Canterbury,  iL 

293,  615. 
Wotton  (Thomas),  ii.  615. 
Wren  (Sir  Christopher),  vi.  34, 116,  166. 
Wright  (Francis),  alias  Kit  of  Wymondbam, 

iii.  446. 
Wulstan  (St.),  bishop,  his  tomb.  L  237. 
Wyatt  (Oeorge),  of  Charterhout>e->quare,  Ii 

267. 
Wyatt  (Margaret),  ii.  267. 
Wyatt  (Mrs.  Mary),  ii.  267—269. 
Wyatt  (Sir  Henry),  ii.  178,  232. 
Wyatt  (Sir  Thomas),  puet,  iL  178,  196, 197 

232,  24tf,  251,  267,  270,  593. 
Wyatt  (Sir  Thomas),   son  of  tlie  poet,  hit 

rebelUon,  iL  593,  594—604,  613;  iv.  50,  57 

58  68. 
Wykeham  (William  of),  bishop  of  Winchester 

L  409. 
Wylkes  (Sir  Thomas),  iii.  474. 
Wyndham  (Mrs.),  preceptress  to  Charles  II., 

iv.  186. 
Wyndham  (Sir  William),  vL  407. 

Yarmouth  tenure  of  herring-pies,  iv.  443. 
Yarmourh  (Sir  Robert  Pastoti,  Ist  earl),  I  v. 

449. 
Yelverton  (Sir  Henry),  iiL  555. 
Yolante,  queen  of  Sicily,  L  534,  538,  543,  620 

624,636,640. 
York  burnt  to  the  ground,  i.  141 ;  nuptials  of 

Alexander  III.  and    Margaret  celebrated 

there,  259;  besieged  by  ')uv Id  11.  of  i'lcot- 

land,  392. 
York-cathedral,  i.  259,  385;  h.  50 
York-house,  ii.  205. 
York-place,  ii.  27,  247,  296. 
York  (cardinal),  grandson  of  James  II.,  i  v.  13. 
York  (Cicely,  duchess  of),  i.  6'40 ;  ii.  5,  9,  15^ 

31, 36. 
York  (Kichard  Plantagenet»  3rd  duke),  L  606, 
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622.  531.  661.  666,  669— ««1.  666.  667—688 ; 

IL  2.  6.  9. 
York  (Richard.  2iid  ton  of  Edward  IV..  6th 
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